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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The end of another volume, which closes also the eleventh yearly issue of The Historical 
Magazine, affords a fit opportunity for returning our thanks to thos3 of our friends who have assisted 
us in our labors and sustained us by their subscriptions ; and we gladly discharge that duty, trusting 
that they will continue both the contributions to our pages and the support of our subscriptions list* 
with which we have hitherto been favored, as their several opportunities shall admit 

We take pleasure, also, in recording the fact that, with here and there an exception, those who, 
at the close of the last year, had refused to recognize our just claims upon them for copies of 
the work supplied to them on their orders, because it contained, sometimes, articles which were dis- 
tasteful to them, have obeyed either the demands of their consciences or the promptings of their 
fears, and ceased to be repudiators. Even the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has overruled the 
action of her insolent "Acting Librarian," and paid our bill in the legal currency of the country 
t instead of the clippings from The Congregationalist, denunciatory of the work, with which he had 
previously attempted to liquidate the claim. Truly, the world moves, taking even Boston with it ; 
and for this, also, we desire to be duly thankful. 

We close our volumes for 1867, with very much more pleasure than we closed that for 1866, 
since Falsehood, in one of its favorite fields of adventure, has found in our pages a greater obstacle 
than it has usually encountered, and the Truth has been thereby more signally vindicated. Besides, 
we have, individually, one year less to labor, and are one year nearer our rest ; and we are enabled to 
look forward with greater satisfaction to the day when the jeers of the ignorant and the shamelessnesi 
of the more intelligent, as they respectively cast the Truth from them and dally with Falsehood, shall 
no longer mock us in our struggle nor confirm, before our eyes, their own worldly success. 

MoBRiaAxiA, N. T. HENRY B. DAWSON. 
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L— FIRST CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

By Hon. E. E. Bourne, President op the 
Maine Historical Society. 

Editor of tlie Historical Magazine : 

The following communication was sent to the Congregational 
Quarterly soon after I was notified of, and had read, the article 
of Mr. Cushman. I have just had it returned to me, for the 
reason that it was a little too sharp. I have always supposed 
that one of the material attributes of truth was its sharpness, 
and that when coming in contact with error, its pungency 
should be felt. At any rate, the Apostle Paul had some notion 
of this kind, and 1 have not felt that I was out of the way in 
following him. But the Editor takes a different view of the 
matter ; and I have no disposition to quarrel with him for his 
opinion. Liberty is the appurtenance of every man. If he 
thinks that error had better go unanswered than to be corrected 
by the sharpness of truth, he has the right to exercise his lib- 
erty in that direction. The common law with publishers, I 
trust, is not of that stamp. E. E. B. 

My attention has been called to the article in 
the last number of the Congregational Journal 
entitled *The First Christian Worship in 
•' New England." The same substantially (I pre- 
sume by the same author), was published in one of 
the newspapers of the State, soon after the deliv- 
ery of the Address referred to. It was not then 
regarded as meriting notice. But this writer was 
followed by another, with no more discrimina- 
tion, in the use of the same historical facts, and 
by the. same train of argument, reaching the 
similar conclusion, that the statements of the Ad- 
dress were not sustained by history. To both of 
these I replied, and I supposed conclusively, in 
The Historical Magazine. No replication to 
that answer has been observed. The renewal 
of the subject in you* widely circulated Journal 
seems to render necessary a repetition of what 
was there fully stated. 

I have not been aware of being under the in- 
fluence of any special zeal to. magnify the im- 
portance of the Popham Colony, or of the results 
of its attempt at Colonization; neither is it to 
me a matter of special interest to establish the 
fact, that the First Religious Services on 4 the 
shores of New England, were according to the 
formula and mode of the Mother Church*; or 
were Episcopalian in their character. The large 
and highly respectable communion of Christians 
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of that denomination has not drawn me into its 
fold. Yet, though claiming sympathy with Con- 
gregationalism, I trust I have sufficient respect 
for my Christian manhood, honestly to recognize 
historical facts, though they may, as some imag- 
ine, tend to give encouragement and strength to 
another Denomination. 

But the truth that the first religious services 
here were Episcopal does not, in my view, im- 
part any sanction to the doctrines and modes of 
worship adopted by that Church. Religion, in 
none of its manifestations, forms, or professions, 
gains any prestige by its antiquity. God's Law 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. As 
it was in the beginning, so it is now. Human 
action can give no strength to it, nor detract, in 
any measure, from its demands. So it is in re- 
gard to God's truth, which is but a synonym for 
his Law. If it is embodied in Episcopacy, es - 
tablished a thousand years ago, it has no stronger 
claim upon the reverence, sympathy, and hearty 
embrace of the human family, than though it 
was an institution of yesterday. Congregation- 
alism, if in its forms and structure it conforms 
to the inspired word, is as worthy the accept- 
ance and support of every rational man, if first 
addressed to his intellect and conscience to-day, 
as if it had been a familiar institution of human 
society from the birth of Creation. The only 
question is, What is Truth in relation to the mat- 
ter in question? Whether it helps one denom- 
ination or another, is a point uf no importance 
to the historical student. 

Since the delivery of the Address, we have- 
seen no reason for qualifying any of its positions ; 
we must therefore reaffirm them all. The title- 
page sets forth its object, " The Character of 
"the Popham Colony." The remainder, to 
use a legal term, is but inducement, and also 
incident, such as the occasion required. The 
statements controverted come under the last class. 

The inducement, as stated in the Address, is in 
the following words : " It is claimed for the Sa- 
" gadahock Colony, that it was the first attempt 
u at Colonization; that it secured this territory to 
" King James, and began the- Settlement of New 
" England." This position I was not called 
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upon to argue. But without this assumption, all 
the rest of the Discourse would have been unim- 
portant. There was no object in tha examination 
of the character of the Popham Colony, as its 
whole action was without effect. 

Now, no man acquainted with the first prin- 
ciples of National and International Law, or 
Comity, can fail to see, in a moment, that all the 
quotations, of which your Author, in his criticism, 
has made such a display, have no bearing what- 
ever on the statements of the Address. Any ac- 
tion, on any Island, was entirely irrelevant; as 
much so as if it was situated on the coast of En- 
gland or France ; and therefore no allusion was 
made to Neutral, St. George's, or Elizabeth Isl- 
ands. The words "shore" or " shores," in the 
Address, are everywhere used in a marine sense, 
in contradistinction from the Islands ; and as 
synonymous with Main, or the Continent; and 
every lawyer would readily so understand it, 
from the necessity of the case. Suppose 
that De Montz did occupy Neutral Island, and 
continued to occupy it year after year; that his 
Company planted grain, built houses, erected a 
Fort, and also a Church for the worship of God ; 
and that from week to week, or from day to day, 
there went up from it the prayer and the song of 
praise and thanksgiving to the God of Nations — 
and the preacher cheered the hearts of his suffer- 
ing hearers, by those heavenly utterances with 
which it hi 8 province to address them ; what had 
all this to do with the Shore or Main land ? How 
did it dedicate the territory of New England to 
the great cause of Civilization ? How did it im- 
part or secure any possession, or interest in it, to 
France? How did this public worship conse- 
crate Maine to the service and worship of God ? 
Or suppose that George Popham, Gosnald, Wey- 
mouth, or any English navigator or voyager, on 
the Elizabeth Islands, George's Islands, Boon 
Island, or the Isle of Shoals, had done the same 
things, under British authority; or suppose, as 
at Sabino, on either of those Islands, they had 
built fifty houses, a store house, a strong fortifi- 
cation, a pinnace, and also a chapel for the 
worship of God, and at the beginning proclaimed 
the Laws of England for the government of the 
people — under what law, or what theory of right, 
could such action have been made to attach to 
the main land or shores of New England ? Did 
France ever pretend that the proceedings of De 
Montz on Neutral Island, or England, on the 
Elizabeth or George's Islands, gave them any 
possession or title to these Western shores ? 

Every one ought to know, and surely educated 
Ministers of the Gospel cannot be absolved from 
the requirement, that individuals or nations, 
when they set up a right by occupancy or pos- 
session, can acquire no title beyond the territory 
of which possession is proved. This position 



carries with it so much common sense, that, with- 
out instruction, it must necessarily suggest itself 
to every considerate mind. The possession of an 
island never draws with it the shore; but by the 
Comity of Nations, the converse of the position 
is so far admitted, that the shore draws to it the 
adjacent islands. 

As to the religious services in the cabin of 
Weymouth's vessel, necessarily at anchor in the 
stream, no comments can be necessary. No sane 
man would give them any significancy on the 
question of the occupation of the Territory. But 
it may not 'be amiss to add, that neither Wey- 
mouth, nor De Montz, nor Gosnald, nor any one 
before Popham, attempted to secure the main by 
any actual occupancy or possession ; forthe very 
good reason that the Bed men of the Wilderness 
were too numerous, and of a nature too savage, 
to justify such a fearful hazard. What was 
done by George Popham was effectual only be- 
cause it was k done on the shore. De Montz 
gained nothing for France by his possession of 
Neutral Island but the island itself. So also is 
this poatulate indisputable in regard to England's 
claim of St. George's and the Elizabeth Islands. 
They became small isolated dependencies of 
France and England while thus in their posses- 
sion. The Continent was not New England till 
the foot of Civilization was planted upon it with 
the purpose of holding it for King James. 
When that was done, the islands near the shore 
became appurtenances of the territory. 

It is presumed that what has been said will be 
sufficient to satisfy the reader as to the meaning 
and force of the incidental remarks in the con- 
clusion of the Address. But the communication 
of Mr. Cushman can hardly commend itself to 
the intelligent Christian, from the misapprehen- 
sions of fact, and erroneous positions, which have 
a part in it. De Montz's Island, as it is now 
called, was not a part of New England until 
within the present century. Although England, 
by the action of the Popham Colonists, and 
other agencies, In securing the possession of the 
territory, became established in the title, the isl- 
land was not regarded as appendant to it. It lies 
between Maine and New Brunswick, and was so 
situated as to acquire the name of Neutral Isl- 
and. It was first annexed to the United States in 
1811, when Maine made it a part of Kobbinstown'. 
Were Newfoundland, the Isle of Sable, , Ber- 
muda, St. Thomas, or even Canada now annexed 
to the Union, the position would not find very 
ready acceptance with the Christian world, that 
the first Christian worship in any of those places 
was the first in the United States. 

But the aid which the references to Brereton 
and fiaklyt bring to the Author in his enterprise 
is of still less avail ; and one cannot but wonder 
that he should so peril his reputation as a his- 
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toxical student, or as an astute member of his 
profession, as to deduce from it his first position. 
Every one knows that one of the prominent ob- 
jects of the early voyages to the New World, 
was to plant among the Heathen the Christian 
Religion; no extracts were needed to sustain a 
postulate of that description. But the inference, 
that men are to be presumed to have done what 
they engaged to do, or set out to do, is surely a 
novelty in historical, political, or religions inves- 
tigations. How long would Truth, Right, and 
Justice maintain their hold on society, if such a 
principle should be recognized ? If the Author's 
congregation have promised to pay him an an- 
nual stipend for his ministrations, would it meet 
his views to apply the principle to his case ? 
•Suppose he was one of a jury, would his con- 
science be satisfied in rendering a verdict on a 
oivil contract, that the Respondent fulfilled his 
agreement because he engaged to do so ? 
Would he, in writing history, think himself jus- 
tified in saying, that De Montz landed on Neu- 
tral Island, or Gosnald on Elizabeth Islands, be- 
cause they embarked for {hat special purpose ? 
Or would he be willing, in his sober senses, to 
sit down and enter upon his Diary, that one of 
his parishioners had repented of his sins, and be- 
come a Christian, because he said he would ? I 
sometimes think that humanity may be tending 
heavenward. But its present status is so far 
short of the realization of that high destiny, that 
I can give no credit to the assumption as a prin- 
ciple, that men will do what they agree to do. 

But this strange position finds more than its 
counterpart in what follows : — that it would be 
difficult to prove that there were not religious 
Christian services on these shores before those of 
the Popham Colonists. We are of the same 
opinion, and, at present, are not disposed to at- 
tempt any snch Quixotism. But we cannot but 
admire the courage of a logician who can ad- 
vance such a position as evidence of the allega- 
tion, that such services had been performed. 
How much respect would one's Theology be en- 
titled to, which had no better basis than his 
naked averment that it could not be proved that 
it was not true ? To one of the legal profession, 
these assumptions, as evidence of facts, would 
be regarded as ministerial waggery, rather than 
as emanations of sober, honest thought. History is 
to be based on Truth ; and an act known to have 
been done is not bereft of its precedency by the 
argument, that another cannot be proved not to 
have been done before it. Proof of a negative 
is not required in Law or Morals. We might as 
well sav that Civilization and the Christian Re- 
ligion were planted on these shores before dis- 
covered by Columbus, and that it could not be 
proved otherwise, as to say that the solemnities 
at Sabino, in 1607, we're not the first, because it 



xjannot be proved that there were not like ser- 
vices here before. 

Any further comment on this labor of love for 
the Truth from Mr. Cushman cannot be neces- 
sary. One who would criticise either the senti- 
ment or the truth ojt a the statements of an Au- 
thor, must first assure himself that he under- 
stands him. The voyages of Gosnald, De Montz, 
and Weymouth, are familiar to all with whom 
reading is a habit of life. They have been in 
our little Town libraries, under the title of Belk- 
nap's American Biography, for more than half a 
Century, and were before the writer of the Ad- 
dress at the time of its preparation ; and it was 
believed that there was no discord in their re*- 
spective historical averments. If Mr. Cushman 
did not comprehend the true import of the Ad- 
dress, his misapprehension is perhaps excusable 
from the circumstances of his life. If he had 
lived in a Commercial community, he would 
hiave learned that the Shore of a Country does 
not include its Islands, which are denominated 
such only because they are off from the shore. 

E. E. Bourne. 

Kbnnebunk, 1867. 



II.— THE MYTHS OF MANIBOZHO AND 

IOSKEHA* 

Bt D. G. Brinton, M.D. 

From the remotest wilds of the Northwest to 
the coast of the Atlantic, from the Southern 
boundaries of Carolina to the cheerless swamps 
of Hudson's Bay, the Algonkins were never tired 
of gathering around the winter fire and repeat- 
ing the story of Manibozho or Michabo, the 
Great Hare. With like unanimity their various 
branches, the Powhattans, of Virginia, the Lenni 
Lenape, of the Delaware, the warlike hordes of 
New England, the Ottawas of the far North, and 
the Western tribes, perhaps without exception, 
spoke of " this chimerical beast," as one of the 
old missionaries calls it, as their common ances- 
tor, and the totem or clan that bore his name 
was looked up to with peculiar respect 

In many of the tables which the whites have 
preserved of Michabo he seems half a wizard, 
half a simpleton. He is full of pranks and wiles, 
but often at a loss for a meal of victuals ; ever 
itching to try his arts magic on great beasts, and 
often meeting ludicrous failures therein ; envious 
of the powers of others, and constantly striving 
to outdo them in what they did best; in short, 
little more than a malicious buffoon, delighting 
in practical jokes, and abusing his superhuman 
powers for selfish and ignoble ends. But this is 

* From a work in preparation on American Mythology. 
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a low, modern, and corrupt version of the char- 
acter of Michabo, hearing no more resemblance 
to his real and ancient one than the language and 
acts of our Saviour and the Apostles in the 
coarse Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages do to 
those recorded by the Evangelist. 

What he really was we must seek in the ac- 
counts of older travelers, in the invocations of 
the Jossakeeds or Prophets, and in the part as- 
signed to him in the solemn mysteries of re- 
ligion. In these we find him portrayed as the 
patron and founder of the Meda worship, the in- 
ventor of picture writing, the father and guar- 
dian of their nation, the ruler of the winds, even 
the maker and preserver of the world, and crea- 
tor of the sun and moon. From a grain of sand 
brought from the bottom of -the primeval ocean 
he fashioned the habitable land and set it float- 
ing on the waters. Under the name Michabo 
Ovisaketchak, the Great Hare who created the 
Earth, he was originally the highest divinity 
recognized by them, " powerful and beneficent 
"beyond all others, maker of the heavens and 
"the world." He was founder of the med- 
icine, hunt, in which, after appropriate cere- 
monies and incantations, the Indian sleeps, and 
Michabo appears to him in a dream, and tells 
him where he may readily kill game. He him- 
self was a mighty hunter of old ; one of his 
footsteps measured Eight leagues ; the Great Lakes 
were the beaver dams he built; and when the 
cataracts impeded his progress he tore them 
away with his hands. Attentively watching the 
spider spread its web to trap unwary flies, he 
devised the art of knitting nets to catch fish, and 
the signs and charms he tested and handed down 
to his descendants are of marvelous efficacy in 
the chase. Sometimes he was said to dwell in 
the skies with his brother the snow, or like many 
great spirits to have built his wigwam in the 
far North on some floe of ice in the Arctic Ocean ; 
while the Chippewas localized his birth-place 
and former home to the island Michilimakinac, 
at the outlet of Lake Superior. But in the old- 
est account of the missionaries he was alleged to 
reside toward the East, and in the holy formulas 
of the Meda craft, when the winds are invoked 
to v the Medicine lodge, the East is summoned in 
his name, the door opens in that direction, and 
there, at the edge of the earth, where the sun 
rises, on the shore of the infinite ocean that sur- 
rounds the land, he has his house, and sends the 
luminaries forth on their daily journeys.* 

It is passing strange that such an insignificant 
creature as the rabbit should have received this 



*. For these particulars see the Bel. de la Nowo. France, 
1667, 12; 1670, 98. Charlevoix, Journal Historique, p. 
844. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, v., 420, sq. These are 
the best authorities. I may add Henry, Travels, p. 212, sq., as 
another of value. 



apotheosis. No explanation of it in the least 
satisfactory has ever been offered. Some have 
pointed it out as a senseless, meaningless brut© 
worship. It leads to the suspicion that there 
may lurk here one of those confusions of words 
which have so often led to confusion of ideas 
in theology. Manibozho, Nanibojon, Missibizi, 
Michabo, Messon, all variations of the same name, 
in different dialects, rendered according to differ- 
ent orthographies, scrutinize them close as we 
may, they all seem composed, according to well 
ascertained laws of Algonkin euphony, from the 
words corresponding to great and hare or rabbity 
or the first two perhaps from spirit and hare, 
(michi, great, nabos, hare, manito nabos, spirit 
hare, Chippewa dialect), and so they have been 
invariably translated even by the Indians them- 
selves. But looking more narrowly at the second 
member of the word, it is clearly capable of 
another and very different interpretation — of an 
interpretation which discloses at once the origin 
and secret meaning of the whole story of Mich- 
abo, in the light of which it appears no longer 
the incoherent fable of savages, but a true myth^ 
instinct wilh nature, pregnant with matter no 
wise inferior to those which fascinate in the 
chants of the Big Veda, or the weird pages of 
the Edda. % 

I have elsewhere emphasized with what 
might have seemed superfluous force, how prom- 
inent in primitive Mythology is the East, the. 
source of the morning, ^he day-spring on high y 
the cardinal point which determines and con- 
trols all others. But I did not lay as much 
stress on it as others have. " The whole theog- 
" ony and philosophy of the ancient world," saya 
Max Miiller, " centered in the Dawn, the mother 
" of the bright gods, of the sun in his various as- 
" pects, of the morn, the day, the spring ; herself 
u the brilliant imago and visage of immortality."* 
Now it appears on attentively examining the Al- 
gonkin root wab that it gives rise to words of 
very diverse meanings; that like many others in 
all languages, while presenting but one form it 
represents ideas of wholly unlike origin and ap- 
plication ; that in fact there are two distinct roots 
having this sound. One is the initial syllable 
of the word translated Hare or Babbit, but the 
other means White, and from it are derived the 
words for the East, the Dawn, the Light, the Day, 
and the Morning.f Beyond a doubt this is the 

* Science of Language, Second Series, 518. 

t Dialectic forms in Algonkin for white are wdbi, wape 
waubish, oppai; for morning, wapau, tcapauoh, opah; for 
east, wapa. waubun, waubamo; for dawn, wapa, wavbun; 
for day wompau, oppan ; for light, oppung ; and many others- 
Bimilar. In the Abnaki dialect waubighen, it is white, is the 
customary idiom to express the breaking of the day (Ve- 
tromile. The Abnakis arid their History, p. 27). The loss in 
composition of the vowel sound represented by the English w, 
and in the French writers by the figure 8, is supported by fre- 
quent analogy. * 
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compound in the names Michabo and Manibozho, 
which therefore mean the Great Light, the Spirit 
of Light, of the Dawn, or the East, and, in the 
literal sense of the word, the Great White One, 
as indeed he has sometimes been called. 

In this sense, all the ancient and authentic 
Myths concerning him are plain and full of mean- 
ing. They divide themselves into two distinct 
cycles. In the one, Michabo is the Spirit of 
Light, who dispels the darkness ; in the other, as 
chief of the cardinal points, he is lord of the 
winds, prince of the powers of the air, whose 
voice is the thunder, whose weapon the lighte- 
ning, the supreme figure in the encounter of the 
air currents, in the unending conflict which the 
Dakotas described as being waged by the waters 
and the winds. 

In the first, he is grandson of the Moon, his 
father is the West Wind, and his mother, a 
maiden, dies in giving him birth at the moment 
of conception. For the Moon is the goddess of 
Night, the Dawn is her daughter who brings 
forth the Morning and perishes herself in the 
act, and the West, the Spirit of Darkness as the 
East is of Light, precedes* and as it were begets 
the latter, as the evening does the morning. 
Straightway, however, continues the legend, the 
son sought the unnatural father to revenge the 
death of his mother, and then commenced a long 
and desperate struggle. " It began on the moun- 
tains. The West was forced to give ground. 
" Manibozho drove him across rivers and over 
" mountains and lakes, until* at last he came 
"to the brink of this world. 'Hold, ? cried 
" he, ' my son, you know my power, and that 
"'it is impossible to kill me.' ,J1 What is 
this but the diurnal combat of light and 
darkness carried on from what time "the 
"jocund morn stands tiptoe on the misty 
" mountain tops," across the wide world to the 
sunset, the struggle that knows no end, for both 
the opponents are immortal ? In the second, 
and evidently to the native mind more important 
cycle of legends, he was represented as one of 
four brothers, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West, all born at a birth, whose mother 
died in ushering them into the world ! for hardly 
has the kindling orient served to fix the cardinal 
points than it is lost and dies in the advancing 
day. Yet it is clear that he was something 
more than a personification of the East or the 
East wind, for it is repeatedly said that it was he 
who assigned their duties to all the winds, to 
that of the East as well as the others. This is a 
blending of his two characters. Here too his 
life is a battle. No longer with his father, in- 
deed, but with his brother Chokanipok, the flint 
stone, whom he broke in pieces and scattered 
over the land, changing his entrails into fruitful 
Tines. The conflict was long and terrible. The 



face of nature was desolated as by a tornado, 
and the gigantic bonlders and loose rocks found 
on the prairies* are the missiles hurled by the 
mighty combatants. f Or else his foe was the 
glittering Prince of Serpents, whose abode was 
the lake • or the shining Manito, whose home 
was guarded by fiery serpents and a deep sea ; 
or the great King of Fishes ; all symbols of the 
atmospheric waters, all figurative descriptions of 
the wars of the elements. In these affrays the 
thunder and lightning are at his command, and 
with them he destroys his enemies. For this 
reason the Chippewa pictography represents him 
brandishing a rattlesnake, the symbol of the 
electric flash, f and sometimes called him the 
Northwest Wind, which in the region they in- 
habit brings the thunder-storms. 

As ruler of the winds he was like Quetzalcoatl, 
father and protector of ail species of birds, their 
symbols. § He was patron of hunters, for their 
course is guided by the cardinal points. There- 
fore when the medicine hunt had been successful 
the prescribed sign of gratitude to him was to 
scatter a handful of the animal's blood toward 
each of these. 1 1 As daylight brings vision, and 
to see is to know, it was no fable that gave him 
as the author Of their arts, their wisdom, and 
therr institutions. 

In effect, his story is a world-wide truth veiled 
under a thin garb of fancy ; it is but a variation 
of that narrative which every race has to tell 
out of gratitude to that beneficent Father who 
everywhere had cared for his children. Mi- 
chabo, giver of life and right, creator and pre- 
server, is no apotheosis of a prudent chieftain, 
still less the fabrication of an idle fancy />r a 
designing priestcraft, but in origin, deeds and 
name, the not unworthy personification of the 
purest conceptions they possessed concerning the 
Father of All. 

To him at early dawn the Indian stretched 
forth his hands in prayer, and to the sky or the 
sun as his homes he first pointed the pipe in 
his ceremonies, rites often misinterpreted by 
travelers as indicative of sun worship. As later 
observers tell us, this day the Algonkin Prophet 
builds the Medicine lodge to face the sunrise, 
and in the name of Michabo, who there has his 
home, summons the Spirits of the four quarters 
of the world and Gizbigooke, the day maker, to 
come to his fire and disclose the hidden things 
of the distant and the future. So the earliest 
explorers relate that when they asked the native 
priest who it was they invoked, what demon or 
familiar, the invariable reply was, " the Kichi- 



* Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, i., 135-142. 
t Ibid., ii., 214. Indian Tribes, i., 817. 
± Narrative of John Tanner. 851. 
§ Schoolcraft, Algic Res. i., 216. 
II tfqfrative of John Tanner, 854. 
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" gouai, the genii of Light, those who make the 
day."* 

Our authorities on Iroquois traditions, though 
numerous enough, are not so satisfactory. The 
best, perhaps, is Father Brebeuf, a Jesuit mission- 
ary who resided among the Hurons, in 1626. 
Their culture myth, which he has . recorded is 
strikingly similar to that of the Algonkins. 
Two brothers appear in it, Joskeha and Tawis- 
cava, names which find their meaning in the 
Oneida dialect as the White One and the Dark 
One.f They are twins born of a virgin mother, 
who died in giving them life. Their grand- 
mother was the Moon, called by the Hurons 
Ataeusic, a word which signifies literally, she 
bathes herself, and which, in the opinion of Father 
Bruyas, a most competent authority, is derived 
from the word for water.J 

The brothers quarreled, and finally came to 
blows, the former using the horns of a stag, the 
latter the wild rose. He of the weaker weapon 
was very naturally discomfited and sorely 
wounded. Fleeing for life, the blood gushed 
from him at every step, and as it fell turned into 
flint 8 tones. The victor returned to his grand- 
mother and established his lodge in the far East, 
on the borders of the great ocean whence the 
sun comes. In time he became the father, of 
mankind and special guardian of the Iroquois. 
The earth was at first arid and sterile, but he 
destroyed the gigantic frog which had swallowed 
all the waters, and guided the torrents into 
smooth streams and lakes. § The woods he 
stocked with game, and having learned from the 
great tortoise who supports the world how to 
make fire, taught his children, the Indians, this 
indispensable art. ^He it was who watched and 
watered their crops, and indeed without his aid, 
says the old missionary, quite out of patience 
with such puerilities, " they think they could 
" not boil a pot. ,; Sometimes they spoke of him 
as the sun, but this only figuratively.il 

* Compare the Rel. de la Nowc. France 1634, 14. and 1636 
46, with Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, v., 419. 

t The names ISskeha and TaSiscara I venture to identify 
with the Oneida owisske or owiska, white, and tetiucalas {tyo- 
karas, tetchgarlars, Mohawk), dark, or darkness. The prefix 
i to owisske is the impersonal third person singular; the suffix 
ha gives a future sense; so that i-owisske-lia or iouskeha 
means " it is going to become white. 11 Brebeuf translates gaon, 
mewx,, agaonha, il va deveuir vieiwc. {Rel. Nbuv. France, 
1636, p. 99).. But u it is going to become white " meant to the 
Iroquois that the dawn was about to appear, just as waubighen, 
it Is white, did to the Abnakis (Vetromile, u. «.), and as kau 
ma wok, it is white, does in Eskimo (Richardson, Vocab. of 
Zabrador Eskimo). Therefore Ioskeha is clearly the imper- 
sonation of the light. 

X Bruyas, Radices Verborum Iroquceorum, 80, 31. 

§ This offers an instance of the uniformity which obtained in 
the symbolism of the red race. The Aztecs adored the goddess 
of water under the figure of a frog carved from an emerald ; or 
she was in hunlan form and held in her hand the leaf of a water 
lily ornamented with frogs. (Brasseur ("de Bourbourg], Hist, 
des Nations Civilisies du Mexique et de VAmerique Centrale, 
i. 824). 

II Rel. de la Nouv. France, 1686, 101. \ 



From other writers of early date we learn 
that the essential outlines of this myth were 
received by the Tuscaroras and the Mohawks, 
and as the proper names of the two brothers are 
in the Oneida dialect, we cannot err in consider- 
ing this the national legend of the Iroquois 
stock. There is strong likelihood that the 
Taronhiawagon, He who comes from the Sky, of 
the Onondagas, who was their supreme God, 
who spoke to them in dreams, and in whose 
honor the chief festival of their calendar was 
celebrated about the winter solstice, was in fact 
Ioskeha under another name.* As to the legend 
of the Good and Bad Minds given by Cusic, the 
native historian of the Tuscaroras, and the latter 
and wholly spurious myth of Hiawatha, first 
made public by Mr. Clark in his History of On- 
ondaga (1849), and which, in the graceful poem 
of Longfellow, is now familiar to the world, 
they are but pale and incorrect reflections of the 
early native traditions. So strong is the resem- 
blance Ioskeha bears to Michabo, that what has 
been said in explanation of the latter will be 
sufficient for both. Yet I do not imagine that 
the one wqs copied or borrowed from the other. 
We cannot be too cautious in adopting such a 
conclusion. The two nations were remote in 
everything but geographical position. I call to 
mind another similar myth. In it a mother is 
also said to have brought forth twins or a pair 
of twins, and to have paid for them with her 
life. Again the one is described as the bright, 
the other as the dark twin ; again it is said that 
they struggled one with the other for the mas- 
tery. Scholars likewise have interpreted the 
Mother to mean the Dawn, the twins either 
Light and Darkness, or the Four Winds. Yet 
this is not Algonkin theology ; nor is it at all 
related to that of the Iroquois. It is the story 
of Sarama in the Big Veda, and was written in 
Sanscrit, under the shadow of the Himalayas, 
centuries before Homer. • 



III.— CAPT. HENRY SEWALL. 

To the Editor of the Historical Magazine : 

I send you for publication, if you deem them of sufficient in- 
terest to wayant their insertion, copies of three letters written 
from Ticonderoga, in the summer of 1777, by Henry Sewall, 
then a member of the Continental Army, to his parents. The 
original letters, from which I have made these copies, were 
found in a parcel of old letters, among a quantity of paper 
stock at one of the tin and hardware stores in this city; and I 
regret exceedingly that these were all that have been thus res- 
cued. How many letters and documents of as much or more 
value to the antiquarian and historian than these I have copied, 
doubtless find their way into, the paper mill ! 

For the facts contained in the following sketch of Capt 
Sewall, I am indebted to Hon. James W. North, who has long 

* Rel de la Nowv. France, 1671, 17. 
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been engaged upon, and is soon to publish, a history of this 
city. 

Henry Sewall was born at " old York," Maine, on the twenty- 
fourth of October, 1752. At the age of twenty -three, he enlist- 
ed us a private soldier in a company which went to Cambridge 
in May, 1775. He was promoted through the various grades to 
that of Captain, which rank he sustained during the war. He 
was in the battle of Hubbardston, and in one of the skirmishes 
previous to the surrender of Burgoyne. He went with the 
Northern troops when ordered South, after that event, and join- 
ed the main army under Washington at White Marsh ; winter- 
ed at Valley Forge in 1778; and passed the remainder of the 
war in New Jersey and the highlands of New York. During 
the last years of the war he was Aid-de-Camp to Majop-General 
Heath of Massachusetts. He came to Fort Western and set- 
tled in Hallowell in 1783, engaging in trade. He was Eegister 
of Deeds of Kennebec County, for many years; Clerk of the 
District Court of Maine ; Major-General of the Eighth Division 
of the Militia of Maine; and died on the fourth of September, 
1S45, aged ninety- three years. 

S. L. BOARDMAN. 

Augusta, Mb., June, 1867. 

Way 2, 16 
P d by M r Barn. 

Tyconderoga, 4 th June 1777 
Hon d Parents, 

I rec d your kind favor by Col Littlefield, since 
my Arrival at this place. I wrote to you from 
Worcester, from which time and place I shall 
now endeavor to give you a detail of my long 
& tedious March, viz*. 

We left Worcester, Sunday morning, May 4 th , 
& after surmounting much Difficulty in getting 
Teams to carry our Baggage — arriv'd at Had- 
ley (joining to Northampton) Wednesday 7 th 
where we received Orders to march by the way 
of Albany. — drew 7 days Allowance, & after 
much Difficulty in obtaining Waggons, proceeded, 
through Northampton towards Albany — under 
the Disadvantages of as Bad a Road as ever na- 
ture Form'd, together with incessant Rains, &c — 
however — arrived at Albany, Wednesday 14 th 
where was Gen 1 Gates & 2 Continental Reg ts sup- 
pressing the Tories, &c. After applying for 
Cloathing, Camp Equpage, &c (the former Ar- 
ticle to no purpose) we were order'd off by Gen 1 
Gates, to escort 20 odd pieces of Cannon from 
Albany to Ticonderoga. Set off friday 16 th (to- 
gether with Capt. Wheelwright's party who 
joyn'd us at Boston) — by Land, — made but slow 
Progress, as we were obliged to go no faster than 
the Cannon went by Water, & against stream 
too. were oblig'd to mount a Guard over them 
every night. & turn out a fatigue Party to weigh 
them at every Carrying place, & load on land 
Carriages, — & theft to disload them, & ernbark 
them on board the Batteaus again, when the tide 
would admit.of Water Carriage. 

This fatigue we had to do at Half moon, Still- 
water, Saratoga, Fort miller, Fort Edward, Fort 
George, & Ty Landing. 

Going over some Rapids above Fort Miller, 
we had the missfortune to drown one of the Bat- 
teau men, — & wound 2 others. The Case was 
this. viz 1 . They let the' Batteau take a shear 



across the Stream, & it being shoal Water, one 
jump d out to help her along, the tide being so 
rapid it sweep'd the Batteau round, carry'd one 
man down Stream & drown'd him, grounded the 
Batteau & heal'd her down so far that the 
Cannot roli'd to the other side & squat another 
man. a third lifted to that degree, to help the 
other, that tis tho 1 he'll not recover. I myself 
happened to come by Water from fort Miller to 
fort Edward, & came over the same Rapid's, just 
before them, with little Difficulty. We got the 
Cannon again with some Difficulty. Neither the 
man that was drown'd, nor the man that lifted, 
belong'd to our Party, he that was jara'd with 
the Batteau, belong'd to Capt. Wheelwright's 
party, & is in a likely way to recover.— How- 
ever, — 

When we arriv'd at Fort George, we found 
Capt. Donnel & the men whom he had inlisted, 
together with Capt. Jenkins Compy of our Reg 1 
station'd there. But Major Fernald, pursuant 
to his orders from Gen 1 . Gates, insisted upon all 
the men belong* to his Detatchment's going to 
Ticonderoga, to Escort the Cannon over the Lake. 
We arrived at this place Friday 30 th May, where 
we now are & cannot get to Fort George to join 
our Compy. The Reg* is here, except those 2 
Companies at Fort George, and 1 at Skeensbor- 
ough. We are station'd at present on Ty side. 
Gen 1 Poor has the Command of the whole at 

firesent. It is much pleasanter this year than 
ast, — & the Troops are very healthy. But I 
can't help mentioning the Neglect of our Great & 
Gen 1 Assembly, in the fulfilment of their Engage- 
ments, to us, Continental Soldiers. — At Albany, 
we could have had Cloathing, if we would con- 
sent to have it stop'd out of our Wages. — & were 
told by the Gen 1 [Gates] that there was a plenty 
at Ty. Now there is no Cloathing here, ex- 
cept a few Oznabrig Shirts & Breeches, & them 
cannot be drawn without a Stoppage from the 
mens Wages, — Not a vpair of Shoes or Stockings 
on the Ground. Rum 10 shillings L. M. pr Quart. 
— Sugar 2/6 pr pound. — Cheese & Butter2/6 
From your affectionate & dutiful Son 

Henry Sew all. 
'To 
M r Henry Sew all, 
York 

Massachusetts Bay 

Ticonderoga, Tuesday 10 th June 1777 
Hon d Parents, 

Although I wrote yesterday by the Boston 
Post, yet I take the freedom to write again by 
another Oppy — which I presume you'l not take 
amis. 

I am, through Divine Goodness in tolerable 
Health and Strength, & the Voice of Health is 
heard through this Encampment. 
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We are employed in making a Bridge over to 
M 1 Independence, by sinking Peers of Wood & 
Stone — besides other Fatigue, — building addi- 
tional Redoubts &c. 

Capt Donnel, is here from Fort George, trying 
to get his Company together, either here, or at 
Fort George. The Reg 1 is scattered amazingly, 
& can't tell when we shall be so happy as to be 
together. 

Col° Francis Regiment (in which are manv 
Eastern Officers with whom I am acquainted) is 
stationed in the Fort at Ty. & in our Brigade. 

I have some Money, which I should be glad 
to send home, but am loth to trust it with any 
one. 

I can't forbear mentioning again, the Imposi- 
tions on our Soldiers — Notwithstanding the fair 
Promises of our Gen 1 Court, &c. I have known 
Rum sold for a Dollar a pint, Sugar & Cheese 
1/2 a Dollar per pound &c. — & moreover, we 
can't get a Shoe, Shirt, or Stocking or any Spe- 
cies of Cloothing that was promiss'd to the men 
yearly ; — there being none in the Public Stores, 
Except a few Ozriabrig Shirts, & them rais'd 5 
per cent, lately, & ordered to be stop'd from the 
Soldiers Wages, — & moreover the Paymasters 
have Gen 1 Schuyler's positive Orders to make a 
monthly Stopage of 1 Dollar & 1/2 from every 
Capt, 1 Dollar from every Subaltern, and 4/ 
from every non Com d Officer & Soldier to pay for 
Camp Kettles &, which things are fy ought to be 
attow'd them Our men enjoy Health, thro' 
mercy, — but are miserably Cloathed — obiig'd to 

§o on Duty, & even on Scouting Parties, without 
hoes. These things, unless speedily remedied, 
will I fear, produce a Mutiny in our Army, and 
give the Enemy cause to say, that the Americans 
cannot stand it long, as they can't cloath, or 
equip their M^en. 

I don't mean to discourage the Service, by 
these things, but only mean to State Facts, that 
you at home may not think that the Soldiers 
don't earn their Money, or that the Officers are 
making Estates, by the Service. 

Besides, Cloathing that was sent from Boston 
to Bennington, for our States Troops, was or- 
der'd by Gen 1 Gates to Albany, & there deliver'd 
to Southern Troops, — & we must be contented 
with the refuse of said Cloathing, — which will 
be sent here prehaps, towards Fall. — And the 
new French Arms sent chiefly by the way of 
Springfield, & center to the Southward. 

The first division of Troops who arriv'd here 
from Boston came without Blankets, & are still 
destitute of Blankets, & some of Armp, there be- 
ing neither of them Articles in the Store. 

Without swelling the Catalogue of our Griev- 
ances to any greater Bulk, I beg leave to sub- 
scribe myself your Affectionate Son 

Henry Sewall. 



Gen 1 Gates we hear is not to have the Com- 
mand here, as was expected, — Gen 1 S 1 Clair is to 
have the immediate Command of this Post, un- 
der the direction of Gen 1 Schuyler, who is to be 
at Albany. We have had one or two Deserters 
not belonging to our Beg 1 punished here since 
my arrival. One sat on the Gallows with a Hope 
round his neck, one hour, & then rec d 100 lashes 
at the Post. All deserters are put in Irons hand 
& foot as soon as they are taken, — & dealt with 
in every Respect, very severely. 

To 
M r Henry Sewall 
York 
massaohusetts Bay. 

Ticonderoga, Wednesday 18 th June 1777 
Hon d Parents, 

Whenever an Oppy presents, I take pleasure in 
transmitting the Occurrencies of this Camp. 

Yesterday, about 10 o'clock, A. M. this En- 
campment was Alarm d by a Party of Savages, 
who fir'd upon our out-Sentries, killed 2 (one of 
whom they Scalp'd) & carry'd off 2 Prisoners. — 
on their retreat from their bloody Executions, 
they were attacked by a small Scouting Party, 
commanded by a Lieut, who stood them 3 or 4 
fires, when being wounded &- overpowered by 
Numbers, made his best Retreat to this Garrison 
with 3 or 4 of his men : — the rest being scattered 
by the Disorder of the Attack. — last night our 
Guard-Boat found 7 of s d Party on a Point 4 or 
5 miles down the Lake, — one of whom was dead: 
— the rest cannot at present be accounted for — 3 
are certainly kilPd — one of whom I have seen. 
— They belong'd to the N. Hampshire Forces. 

Maj. Gen 1 Schuyler arriv d here this Day from 
Albany — & has the Command 

I must Defer sending money till a better Opp? 
offers 

This place is much pleas an ter than it was last 
Year. We can get Greens plenty. — There are 
several Continental & Regimental Gardens here. 
— My Garden seeds, together with a number 
other necessary Articles I left at Fort George; 
— & can't get them here 

From your youthful Son 

Henry Sewall. 
To 
M r Henry Sewall 
York 

Massachusetts State. 
p r favor 
of the 
Bearer. 
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IV.— WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY.— Continued. 

By George H. Moore. 

4.— Notes on the Maintenance op the Min- 
istry and Poor in New York — The Colo- 
nial Ministry Acts — The Vestry op the 
City op New York — The Minister op the 
City of New York — Trinity Church and 
its first resident Rector. 

Bat although called as a dissenter, by a dis- 
senting vestry in 1695, Mr. Vesey does not appear 
to have been settled at this time. Nearly two 
years elapsed before the matter was adjusted, 
and still a third went by before he became the 
actual incumbent of the living provided for the 
Minister of the City of New York and assigned 
to the resident Rector of Trinity Church. No 
further action was taken by the dissenting Church 
Wardens and Vestrymen, who appear to have 
been discouraged, if not intimidated by the per- 
emptory action, of the Governor against their 
sympathetic Assembly, and at the next election 
a new set of men appear in office, who were 
evidently in the interest of that party, if indeed 
they were not themselves " the Mannagers of the 
" Affaires of the Church of England in the Citty 
" of New-York."* It was at trns time that the 
Dutch Church were favored with a liberal charter 
from Governor Fletcher. That Church had long 
desired to obtain an act of incorporation, and 
had moved in the matter before, without success. 
The original petition of the Minister, Elders and 
Deacons (or what remains of it) is in the Colonial 
MS8. t xl., 121. The order in Council of 9th. 
January, 1696, is endorsed on the petition. The 
Charter is dated May 11, 1696. For his conde- 
scension in this matter, Governor Fletcher ac- 
cepted a considerable present of plate. Col. 
Hist. IV. 463. It was found expedient, if not 
necessary to obtain a confirmation of this Charter 
— which was accomplished by an act of assembly 
12 December, 1753, confirmed by the King, 
25 February, 1755. 

On the 14th January, 1696, Col. Stephen Van 
Cortland t and William Piuhorne were elected 
Churchwardens and Capt. Ebenezer Wilson, Capt. 
Lawrence Reade, Capt. William Morris, Mr. 
Samuel Burte, Mr. James Evetts, Mr. John 
Crooke, Mr. Giles Gaudineau, Mr. John Van 
Cortlandt, Mr. Dirck Vanderburgh and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Mars ton, Vestrymen. At the meeting of 



* Humphreys states, in his History of the Venerable Society, 
referring to the Ministry Act of 1693, that " it was some time 
14 before there was a Vestry composed of men of such principles, 
41 as would choose a Church of England minister. About the 
u year 1897, there was such a Vestry." 



Justices and Vestrymen, on the 22d January, 
1696, they unanimously agreed to levy and collect 
a tax " for y° maintenance of a good sufficient 
44 Protestant Minister," in accordance with the net 
of 1693. As provision had already been made 
for raising one hundred pounds lor the main- 
tenance of the poor, by virtue of another act of 
the General Assembly,* no poor tax was levied 
by this board for the year 1696. A committee 
was charged with the duty of going through all 
the Wards of the City and making "an Estimate 
" of the Estates of ail and every the Inhabitants 
" and Residenters within the said Citty, and make 
" a Role thereof, and return the same to y« Clerke 
" of the Vestry, on or before the seoond Tuesday 
"of February" following. They were likewise 
to "Desire of the Church Wardens and Vestry- 
" men what sum of Money will be Needfull to be 
"Raised for y e Year ensueing for y Purposes 
"aforesaid." 

The Board then adjourned until the second 
Tuesday in February, but they do not appear to 
have met until Friday, the 21st February, 1696, 
when "by Majority of Votes" it was agreed 
that " the sum of One Hundred Pounds Current 
" Money of New-Yorke" should be raised for the 
Maintenance of the Minister for one year. The 
estimates of the Committee of Assessment were 
brought in, examined and approved; and the 
Justices were ordered to issue warrants for the 
collection of the tax, in pursuance of which the 
Constables were to proceed, complete their work 
and make returns on or before the 25th day of 
April. The following is a copy of the assess- 
ment. 

By Vertue of an Act of Gen 11 Assembly Entituled 
' an Act for the Settling a Ministry & Rais- 
ing a Maintenance for them in the Citty of 
New Yorke, & c . wee have made an Assess- 
ment of y« Estates Real and Porsonal of all 
& Every the Freeholders Inhabitants & 
Residenters within the said Citty for y" 
Raiseing of one hundred pounds att y" Hate 
of one halfe penny ^ pound for y° Main- 
tenance of a Minister for one year to Offi- 
ciate & have y e Care of Souls within the 
said Cittv. Pursuant to the said Act 
Viz't. February y 21st, 1695 [1696J. 
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* An Act to enable the City and County of New- York, to 
relieve the Poor, and defray their necessary and publick charge. 
Passed the 8d. of July, 1695. 
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Harlem Precinct 929 01 18 08* 

Will Merrett 
Rob 1 Darkixs 
James Evetts 
Sam ll Burte 
Giles Gaudineau 
Will Morris 
Ebenezer Willson 
Law r Reads 
John Crooke 
Nathaniel Marston 

As we have said before, the Church of England 
was little known in the Province at this time — 
its adherents being very few in number, princi- 
pally those connected with the administration of 
the government. The English garrison had a 
Chaplain allowed upon the establishment. The 
0I4 Church in the Fort continued to be used by 
the Dutch inhabitants for their service in the old 
way. After the Dutch service, the Chaplain 
read service according to the Liturgy of the 
Chnrch of Englaud, to the Governor and the 
garrison in the same place. This was all the 
footing that the Church of England had in the 
Province prior to the Act of 1693. Doc. Hist. 
III. 265. Domine Selyns, in a letter to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, October 28th, 1682, says 
"We and the English inhabitants use the same 
"church. They perform their services at the 
"conclusion of ours, by reading the Common 
" Prayer. They have a clerk, but no minister, 
" except one who marries and baptizes in private 
"houses, but does not preach." Murphy's Me- 
moir of Selyns : p. 94. 

In 1693, Governor Fletcher finding the Old 
Church (King's Chapel) in the Fort "ready to 
" fall down to the danger of many lives thought it 
" convenient to pull it down." He had previously 
persuaded the Dutch Church to erect a new 
edifice for themselves out of the Fort, which 
they did in 1693. Doc. Hist. III. 265. Domine 
Selyns 7 letter to the Classis, 12th October, 1692, 
quoted by Mr. Murphy in his memoir of Selyns, 
p. 119, makes it 1692. " In this year of troubles, 
"there has been built, outside of the fort, a new 
" Dutch Church, of stone, and larger than the old 
" one." At the meeting of the Legislature, 12 
Sept. the Governor addressed the Assembly on the 
subject and said "if you will give something 
"towards the rebuilding of it, we will all join in 
"soe good a worke. If his Maty were not en- 
" gaged in an expensive warr, I should not doubt 
" to have orders to rebuild it at his own charge." 
* In October, 1694, the Governor, with advice 
of the Council, presented to the Assembly a letter 
from their Majesties on the subject with a request 
that they would provide for rebuilding the 
Chapel accordingly. The House very promptly 



furnished him with their opinion " that his Ex- 
" cellency send his Orders to the several Officers 
" in each respective County throughout the Prov- 
" ince, for a free Contribution," for the object 
proposed. 

The Governor and Council responded (22 Opt.) 
that the message was not to entreat the advice of 
the Assembly in what manner his Excellency 
should proceed in effecting his Majesty's pleas- 
ure, but to know of the Assembly what they will 
contribute by establishing some fund for that 
purpose, " it being the opinion of the Board that 
" the most loyall and proper way for all their 
" Majesties subjects freely to contribute, i8 by 
" Act of Assembly." The Assembly concluded 
to provide for raising Six Hundred Pounds, of 
which Fonr Hundred and Fifty were to be em- 
ployed for the rebuilding the Chapel. 

Dirck Van Burg's petition to be paid for build- 
ing the Chapel, etc. 14 March, 1696, is in Doc. 
Host. III. 246. 

In April, 1696, the Governor again recom- 
mended the subject to the attention of the Assem- 
bly, urging provision for the completion of the 
work. The Assembly declined to proceed until 
the Accounts and Debts of the Government were 
laid before them; but promised " upon the perfect 
"knowledge of the State of the Debts of the 
" Government, the building of the Chapel will be 
" also then taken -into consideration." From 
the statement of the joint Committee of the 
Council and Representatives, it appears that the 
sura of £450 had been paid "To the building 
"the Chapel." 

But the efforts to promote the interests of the 
Chu» oh of England and to utilize the tax pro- 
vided by the Ministry Act took another shape. 
It had already been settled that the Chaplain of 
the Forces was not entitled to the maintenance 
provided by the Act, and measures were now 
taken to organize a new English Church. 

On the 19th March, 1696, ten members of the 
Church of England (some of whom were at 
this time Vestrymen of the City of New York) 
petitioned the Governor and Coucil for license 
to purchase a small piece of land without the 
north gate of the City of New York, between 
the King's Garden and the burying ground, on 
which to erect a Church for the use of the 
Protestants of the Church of England.' Leave 
was granted and on the 23d July following 
they were further empowered to collect funds 
to carry on and finish the Church which they 
had begun to erect and build. Doc. Hist. III., 
247-48. 

These are the earliest documents of the history 
of Trinity Church — the first formal tokens of the 
existence of the congregation which was the 
germ of that great Corporation since known as 
Trinity Church. The records of the Corpora- 
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tion do not preserve the proceedings of "the 
"Mannagers of the Affairs of the Church of 
44 England in the City of New Yorke " prior to 
the 28th June, 1697 — so that nothing Is to be 
learned from that source concerning their his- 
tory before the charter. Their petition for a 
grant of incorporation and the maintenance pro- 
vided for the Minister by the Act of 1693 is 
extant among the Colonial Manuscripts at Albany 
(Vol. xli., 64,) though badly damaged by time. 
It is dated May 6, 1697, and printed in Doc. 
Hist. III., 248. Their prayer was granted, and 
the Royal Charter of May 6, 1697 was duly 
drawn and executed under the great seal of the 
Province. It has been frequently reprinted, and 
its term 8 are familiar to all who have given any 
attention to the history of Trinity Church. The 
most extraordinary feature in it is the assign- 
ment of the benefit of the Ministry Act of 1693 
to the Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
created by the Charter : 

" And our Royal Pleasure is and we by these 
"presents do declare that the said Rector of the 
44 said Parish Church is a good sufficient Protes- 
" tant Minister according to the true intent and 
44 meaning of the said Act of Assembly made in 
44 the aforesaid fifth year of our Reigne entitled 
44 an Act for the settling of a ministry, & c ., and 
44 as such We do further of our like speciall 
44 grace certaine Knowledge and meer motion 
" give grant Ratifye endow appropriate and con- 
44 firm unto the said Rector of the Parish of Trin- 
44 ity Church within our said City of New Yorke 
44 and his successors for ever the aforesaid yearly 
" maintainance of one hundred pounds directed by 
"the said Act of Assembly to be yearly laid as- 
" sessed and paid unto the said sufficient Pro tea - 
44 tant minister for his yearly maintenance, to 
"have and to hold the said yearly maintenance 
" of one hundred pounds aforesaid unto him the 
44 said Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
44 within our said City of New Yorke and his 
14 Successors to the sole and only proper use ben- 
44 efit and behoofs of him the said Rector of the 
44 Parish of Trinity Church within our said City 
44 of New Yorke and his Successors forever. And 
44 We doe by these presents strictly charge re- 
'- quire and command the Church Wardens and 
44 Vestrymen yearly constituted elected and ap- 
44 pointed by the aforesaid Act of Assembly maae 
44 as aforesaid that they faithfully truly and with- 
44 out fraud annually and once in every year for- 
44 ever levey assess and collect the said yearly 
44 maintenance of one hundred pounds current 
44 money aforesaid according to the rules directions 
u and clauses in the said Act of Assembly men- 
"tiooed and under tne pains and peualtyes there- 
44 in contained and that the said Church Wardens 
44 mentioned in the aforesaid Act of Assembly do 
44 annually in four quarterly payments pay the 



" said yearly maintainance of one hundred pounds 
" leveyed assessed and collected as aforesaid unto 
44 the said Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
44 and to his successors for ever as of right they 
44 ought to do without any delay, lett, hindrance 
44 refusall disturbance or molestation whatsoever 
"as they and every- of them will answer the con- 
44 trary under the pains and penal tyes in the said 
44 Act of Assembly ordained. And We further 
44 declare that upon any neglect or refusall of the 
44 said Church Wardens and Vestrymen (appointed 
44 by the said Act) of their levying assessing col- 
Meeting and paying the said yearly mainte- 
44 nance of one hundred pounds as aforesaid 
44 that it shall and may be 1 awful 1 for the said 
"Rector or incumbent of the said Parish for 
44 the time being to prosecute the said Church 
44 Wardens and Vestrymen in an action of debt in 
44 any of the Courts of Record within our said 
" province wherein no Essoine, protection or 
44 wager of law shall be allowed anything con- 
44 tained in the said Act to the contrary hereof 
44 in any wayes notwithstanding." 

There can be no doubt that these provisions of 
the instrument were illegal, and probably the 
charter itself was altogether void. It was an ar- 
bitrary exercise of an assumed prerogative, which 
was absolutely in defiauce of the laws of England 
as well as the Province, and could not have been 
maintained for an instant in the Courts, had it 
been brought to the^est. Sensible of its worth- 
lessness, those who profited by its provisions 
sought and obtained a legal act of incorporation, 
a few years afterwards, which was the true 
Charter of Trinity Church — the Act of Assembly 
of 1704. This act carries in itself the evidence 
that due legal incorporation had been previously 
wanting, and that Trinity Church was up to that 
time incapable of taking a legal title. Various 
fictions have been invented from time to time, in 
connection with the suits against the Church, by 
both parties ; but they have little or no histori- 
cal importance at this time. 

Lord Cornbury's own account of the motive 
for the act of 1704 is explicit enough. Writing 
to the Lords of Trade, June 30th, 1704, a letter 
to accompany the recent acts of the Assembly, 
which he transmitted, he says: 

44 The reason for my ascenting to the first of 
44 these Acts [An Act granting sundry privi ledges 
44 and powers to the Rector and Inhabitants of 
" the City of New Yorke, of the Communion 
44 of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished,] is because the Rector and Veetry of 
" Trinity Church have a charter from Coll: 
44 Fletchdr, when he was Gov r here, and they* 
" have been told that Charter is defective, so they 
" applyed to me for one that might be more 
44 ficient ; I told them I did not perceive that 
a my Commission I have any power to grant 
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can you oblige me more than laying your com- 
mands for that purpose, upon 

Gentlemen 
Your most assured Friend 
and hearty Sepvant 

II: London. 
To the Gentlemen of New Torke 
The Church Wardens fy Vestry of 
the Church there established 

The before Letters being read, and the great 
Character and Recommendation his Lordship is 
please to give of M r . William Vezey, the Board 
are of opinion that a fitter Person cannot be had 
to officiate, and have the care of Souls within 
this Citty than the said William Vezey; and 
therefore pursuant to the directions of an Act of 
Genl. Assembly of this province entitnled An 
Act for the settling a Ministry and Raising a 
Maintenance for them in the Citty of New York, 
this Board doe unanimously Call* the said M r . 
William Vezey to officiate and have the care 
of Souls within this City of New- Yorke & the 
said William Vezey personally came before this 
Board and informed them he was ready to exe- 
cute the Function he was called to when he 
shall be Inducted into the same. 

Whereupon itt'is ordered that this board doe 
forthwith present the s d William Vezey & Peti- 
tion his Excellency for his Induction to the said 
Ministry accordingly. 



Tho. Wenham, 
robt. lurting, 
Ebenezer Will son, 
James Evetts, 
Giles Gaudineau, 
Nathll: Marston, 



Will: Morris, 
Direck Vanderburgh, 
Sam ll Burtt, 
Johan: Cortlandt, 
Jn°. Crooee. 



To his Excellency Benjamin Fletcher, 
Capt. Gen 11 &, Governonr in Chiefe of his Maj^" 
Province of New Yorke, &c 

The humble Petition of y« Church- 
Wardens and Vestry Men of y e 
Citty of New Yorke 
Most humbly Sheweth : 

That by an Act of Gen 11 Assembly of this 
Province, entitnled an Act for ye settling a Min- 
istry and Raising a Main tain ance for them in 
the Citty of New Yorke &c : Itt is Directed 
that -there shall be Called, Inducted and Estab- 
lished a Good Sufficient Protestant Minister to 
Officiate and have y e Care of Souls within the 
said Citty, & whereas M r William Vezey was for- 
merly by us called to the said Benefice but could 
not be Inducted thereto for want of being or- 
dained in Priest's Orders, which after a trouble- 
some Voyage by him made to England, & great 

* It will be observed that this was the third time Mr. Vezey 
was actually called under the Act of 1698, by the City Vestry. 



Charge to your Excellencies Petitioners he hath 
Obtained ; and is now returned hither, who wee 
have again called to y° said Ministry, and most 
humbly pray your Excellency will be most 
favourably Pleased with all Convenient Expedi- 
tion to induct him to y e same, in Older he may 
Exercise his function accordingly. 

William Morris, Thomas Wenham, 

John Cortlandt, Robt. Lurting, 

Direck Vanderburgh, Ebenezer Willson, 
Samuel Burte, • James Evetts, 

Giles Gaudineau, John Crooks,- 

Nathaniel Marston. 

Fletcher was not slow to move on his part, 
and on the next day (Christmas) 25 December, 
1697, Mr. Vesey was duly inducted into his par- 
ish of Trinity Church. The documents are re- 
corded in 2T. F. Wills, JVo. 5, pp. 262-3. We 
print them in the order observed by the clerk. 
It is said that the ceremony of induction was 
performed in the Dutch Church in Garden street, 
a fact to which these documents bear testimony 
in the names of two of the Dutch clergy as sub- 
scribing witnesses. 

Benjaininus Fletcher Provinciae Novi Eboraci in 
America Strategus et Imperator ac Ejusdem 
Vice Thalassiarcha & c universis & Singulis 
Rectoribus VicarijsCapellarijs Curatis Clericis 
& ministris quibuscunque inet per totamtpdic* 
Provinciam ubilibet constitutis ac etiam 
Thomae Wenham & Roberto Lnrting Templi 
Trinitatis in Civitate Novi Eboraci pro hoc 
tempore Aedilibus Salutera Cum dilectum in 
Christo Gulielmum Vesey Clericum ad rec- 
toriara sive Eccam proalem Novi Eboraci in 
America Templi Trinitatis in diet provincial 
jam vacantem praesentatum rectorem ejusdem 
rectoriae sive ^ccae Proalis in et de e&dem 
Institui Vobis coujunctim & divisim committo 
& firmiter injungendo mando quatenus 
eundem Gulielmum Vesey Clericum seu pro- 
curatorem snum legitimum ejus nomine & — 
in realem actual em &corporalera possessionem 
ipsius rectoriae sive Eccae Proalis Novi Ebor 
pdic 1 jurumque & pertinentium suor unfversor 
conferatis inducatis inducive faciatis & defen- 
datis inductum et quid in praemissis feceritis 
me aut alium quendam judicem in hoc parte 
competentem quern cud que deb i to (cum ad id con - 
grue fueritis requisiti) certificatis seu — cer- 
tificet illo vestrum qui praesen hoc menm man- 
datum fuerit Dat sub sigiilo prae- 

rogativo diet Provinciae 25° Die Decembris 
Anno Domini 1697°. David Jamison J r D: 
Sec f y. 

25° Decembris 1697° 

Virtute infra scripti mandati in praesen ti a rever- 
eudi Domini lleurici JSelyns Eccae Belgicae 
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There was no meeting of the board until the 
18th of November, when after providing for a 
Poor tax of Two Hundred and fifty Pounds — the 
records show that 

" The Mayor of y e Citty haveing proposed y e 
" Raising of One Hundred Pounds pursuant to y e 
" Act of Assembly for y° Maintenance of a Mm- 
" ister for Trinity Church, for this Citty, for this 
** present year. It is y e opinion of y e Justices & 
** Vestrymen that they do not .proceed to y e 
u levying of that sunim till they hear of y e 
«* Ministers Induction." 

"We have no particulars concerning Mr. Vesey' s 
voyage or stay in England, excepting those of 
his official appointments. Merton College, Ox- 
ford, bestowed on him, by diploma, the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts, July 8th, 1697. The 
license of the Bishop of London to Mr. Vesey — 
" Gulielmo Vesey, Clerico ... ad peragen- 
" dum Officium Parochi in Ecclesia de New York 
•* in partibus Occiden tali bus," etc. is dated on 
the 2d of August, 1697. Original MS. Also N. Y. 
WiUs : II. 100-104. On the same day, in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Uniformity, he sub- 
scribed the acknowledgment or declaration of 
his conformity to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as by law established, in order to be 
admitted to the ministerial function in the City 
of New York. He was made a Deacon and 
Presbyter of the Church of England on the same 
day — August 2, 1697. The certificates of the 
Bishop of London are recorded in the jY". Y. 
Wills : II. 100-104. 

Returning to New York, he arrived in De- 
cember, 1697. The Churchwardens and Vestry- 
men were speedily convened, and at their meeting 
on Friday the 24th day of December, 1697-r-all 
the members being present, the following pro- 
ceedings are recorded. 



Citty of ) 
New Yorke ) 

Present : 



Att a meeting of y e Church 
Wardens and Vestrymen of y e 
said Citty on Frydav the 24th 
day of Decem r . 169/. 



Church- Wardens : 

Thomas Wenham, 
Robert Lurting, 

Vestry 7 Men : 

Ebenezer Willson, John Crooke, 

William Morris, Samuel Burte, 

Nathaniel Marston, Direck Vanderburgh, 

James Evetts, Giles Gaudineau. 
John Cortlandt, 

Mr. William Vezey being arrived here lately 



from London delivered to this Board two letters, 
from the Right Reverend father in God Henry 
Ld. Bishop of London w h contained as followeth 
(vizt) : 

Augt \0th, 1697. 
Gentlemen, 

Your choice was very welcome to me, and I 
hope I have Answered all that you Expected 
from me ; for I doe Assure you itt has and ever 
shall be my Constant Care to Serve you to y e 
uttmost of my power, Neither shall any choice 
be more Acceptable to me than what you make 
y r selves. I thank you with all my heart that 
you have Pitched upon a Person whom I take 
to bee soe Every way fitted for y r service. I 
pray God to Direct him in all the performances 
of his duty to y e Edification and Comfort of you 
all. And I pray you to be assured that Nothing 
shall be wanting on my parte to answer all that 
lies in my power to doe for you ; that itt will be 
therefore your fault if any parte of my Service 
be deficient to y e best of my Ability. As to 
your Bells I will use my utmost Endeavour to 
procure them for you; though you cannot but 
know that the great Scarcity of Money here 
with us att Present will make itt Impossible to 
Accomplish such a Worke suddenly. In the 
meantime I should be glad to know whether 
you have considered what Defect you are able to 
make up of yourselves, and whether there are 
Carpenters with you skillful enough to hang 
them up, I pray God to reward you for your 
pious care you have already taken which shall 
want no Encouragement from the utmost care of 

Gent n 
Your most assured friend and faith- 
full Servant. 

H: London. 

To 

The Vestry and Church Wardens 
of the Church att Neva Yorke. 



London, August \§th, 1697. 
Gentlemen, 

I doe most heartily thank you for 
your choice you have made of Mr. Vesey to be 
your Minister; for I take him to be a man ev.&ry 
way capacitated to doe you Service by his Min- 
istry, and therefore I have most gladly Conferr'd 
holy orders upon him, and Now Recommend him 
back to your favorable Reception Praying to 
God that the Exercise of his function amongst 
you may powerfully work to the Salvation of 
every one of you, and of all that hear him. And 
I beseech you to believe that I am most sincerely 
purposed to omit no occasion of doing you all 
the service that lyes in my way and power Nor 
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Many streams in New York are called Creeks, 
that would have been called fivers had they but 
had a New England paternity ; and of the number 
is the Schoharie, which is as large again as are 
many rivers in the Eastern States, being more 
than One hundred and fifty feet wide at its mouth. 
It is not only the largest tributary to the Mo- 
hawk, but it is also its greatest competitor in the 
distance it coun-es. It is usually called a Creek 
at its outlet to distinguish it from the Mohawk; 
and probably always will bo. 

About two miles up the Schoharie from the 
Mohawk, the Eastern shore terminates with a 
bold bluff to the stream, which originated the 
significant Indian name (Ja-daugh-ri-ta, meaning 
the Steep Bank, or Perpendicular Wall. The ab- 
original name still attaches to this locality. 

The Schoharie Tribe of Indians belonged to the 
Mohawk Nation, the last occupied of whose Cas- 
tles was in the present town of Fulton, Schoharie 
county. 

For a long period of time, intercourse was 
constantly kept up between the Schoharie and 
Mohawk valleys by two different routes— one 
from Tiononderoga, whence a foot-path led up 
the Schoharie above Gadaughrita, and thence, 
taking a South-westerly course, passed through 
the present towns of Glen and Charleston, and 
again entering the Schoharie valley in its sinu- 
ous course near Sloansville ; the other, from the 
Central Mohawk, or Lower Canajoharie, Castle, 
situated twenty miles up the Mohawk from Ti- 
ononderoga Castle (to be noticed hereafter), 
went by a South-easterly course through the 
towns of Canajoharie, Koot, and Charleston, 
uniting with the first near Sloansville. 

The former path led directly past two Indian 
landmarks worthy of especial notice. About 
two miles up the Schoharie from Cadaughrita, 
once stood a majestic white Oak tree, upon the 
trunk of which was painted a canoe filled with 
warriors, on which account it was called The 
Warrior Tree. The painting was no doubt 
done by an Indian artist. It stood not far from 
where the path left the neighborhood of the 
Creek for a more Westerly course through the 
then dense forest : but whether at first painted 



York, in three volumes, wrote this word I-can-de-ka-go, but 
upon what authority is unknown. 

I had several interviews with Mr. Macauley, at his resipence 
in Frankfort, N. Y., in 1845, and a few succeeding years. At 
one of our meetings I inquired if he could give me the signifi- 
cation of the Indian word, cited above. He replied that he 
could not, but that he had learned. I think from an educated 
Indian, the meaning of several aboriginal names, after the pub- 
lication of his work, one of which he remembered to have been 
Os-we-gatch-ie, which signified coining or going round the 
hill. 

Oswegatchie is a local name in the Easterly part of the town 
of Palatine, not far from where the brave Colonel Brown fell, 
in October, 1780. The curve in the hill made bv the bend in 
the Mohawk, where the former approaches it so abruptly at the 
Nose, gives the key to the name. 



as a guide upon the war-path, or to commemo- 
rate some event, tradition does not tell as. For 
several generations the figures were repainted 
and kept vivid,, down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, when the Indians left for Canada.' 

A Patent for twenty-five thousand, four hun- 
dred acres of land granted in 1735, to William 
Corry and others, commenced its boundaries at 
this tree. It is also mentioned in a conveyance 
from Goldsbrow Banyar and Richard Shucks- 
burgh to Francis Salts, and by Salts to Cornelius 
Putman in 1768. The tree is thus spoken of in 
one of the land titles referred to : "A large 
" White Oak tree, marked with three notches on 
" four sides, standing on the South side of the old 
"footpath or Indian trail from Fort Hunter to 
" Schoharie, and on which tree was formerly 
" painted a Canoe with Warriors in it, about 
" which tree were several other trees standing 
"marked as witnesses." The cuttings upon 
those trees were no doubt all done by surveyors. 
A friend who was born near this tree, and who 
once owned lands of which this tree was a cor- 
ner bound, writes us that between forty and fifty 
years ago the tree had all disappeared except a 
few roots. Over twenty years ago I conversed 
with an old gentleman who remembered when 
a boy to have seen this patriarchal tree stand- 
ing : and traces of the canoe were still visible 
upon it. 

The other Indian monument was a large Mound 
op Stones, standing near Sloansville, which was 
reared long before the white settlers came into 
its neighborhood. A title to the lands upon 
which it was situated was called the Stone Heap 
Patent. 

Tradition says that at this place two hunters 
of the Mohawk Nation had a quarrel ; that one 
killed the other; and that the friends of the 
murdered man, to commemorate the event, erected 
a pile of stones upon his grave. A custom of 
the Nation required ever^r warrior, afterwards 
passing it, to place an additional stone upon the 
heap, until in tlfe lapse of generations it became 
one of very imposing dimensions. Not many 
years ago the land upon which it stool was 
owned by a man who cared little for the red 
man's altars; and he converted this long accu- 
mulating record of homicide into a stone wall 
or line fence. Such were the altars required to 
be erected at an early period in the history of 
human events among God's chosen people. (See ♦ 
Exodus, xx. 25.) 

It is believed that the Indian trails from Tion- 
onderoga and Canajoharie to Schoharie came to- 
gether near the celebrated Stone Heap. The 
route pursued by Sir John Johnson and his army, 
in going from the Schoharie settlements to the 
Mohawk valley, in October, 1780, led past both 
of those Indian monuments. 
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For the greater security of the natives at Ti- 
ononderoga, or the Lower Mohawk Castle, and 
to foster and encourage white settlements in the 
neighborhood, a stronger defence than that of the 
Indians, was erected, of hewn timber, at a little 
distance from theirs, by Capt. John Scott, an En- 
glish officer, about the year 1710, and called Fort 
Hunter, in honor of Robert Hunter, then Gov- 
ernor of the Colony ; and, very soon after, under 
the patronage of Queen Anne, a small church 
was erected of stone near the Fort, to convert the 
children of the forest to the Episcopal faith. A 
stone parsonage built at that early day is still 
standing, perhaps one third of a mile to the East- 
ward of the Creek, near which stream stood the 
little Indian Church, called from the time of its 
erection until it was demolished, nearly a century 
later, Queen Anne's Chapel. 

This, it is believed, was the first church edifice 
erected in the Colony for the especial benefit of 
the Indians. Golden says it was endowed, by the 
munificence of Queen Anne," with furniture and 
"a valuable set of plate for tfie communion ta- 
" ble." Who know* whether this suit of service 
is still in existence ? This mission was for a long 
period under the management of an Episcopal 
Society in the Mother Country, for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which Society sup- 
ported a missionary among the Mohawk Indians, 
who resided at this place. It would be inter- 
esting if we could name the different ministers 
at this station, and give the result of their la- 
bors.* 

The pulpit was provided with a sounding- 
board — a circular ceiling suspended a few feet 
over the head of the speaker in nearly every 
primitive house of worship in the land, intended 
to catch and send down upon the audience more 
effectively the voice of the speaker. 

As in many early churches, the audience of 
the Chapel were seated upon movable benches. 
At a later period in its history, two pews were 
finished opposite to the pulpit for the espeoial 
use of the families of Sir Wm. Johnson and the 
minister, the floor of which was somewhat ele- 
vated. Johnson's pew was furnished with a 
wooden canopy, and both were probably thus 
finished at his private expense. The chapel was 
provided with a nice little bell, no doubt the first 
one ever heard in the colony west of Schenec- 
tada, and which is now in use in the Academy 
in Johnstown. 

Those unlettered sons of the forest were no 
donbt improved in their English education and 
manners; but how much they were spiritually 



* In an early number of The Historical Magazine, we 
«hall endeavor to gratify our friend and correspondent, by 
giving not only the list which he has spoken of but some other 
particulars concerning this mission, which have evidently es- 
caped his notice.— H. B. D. 



benefited by those missionary labors, eternity can 
only determine. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the novelty of the church worship 
and the dulcet tones of its bell — for the Indian 
was ever in ecstasy at the sound of a bell — filled 
the little Chapel on every favorable occasion 
for worship, not a few often attending who 
dwelt at the Upper Castles, twenty and thirty 
miles distant. 

The Chapel was torn down about the year 
1820, to give place to the Erie Canal, then being 
constructed, and the question is often asked — 
" Why was not this edifice spared, as a little di- 
" vergenoe would have saved it ?" When the 
Canal was built, it was looked upon by timid 
men as a visionary project, and by a class of op- 
posing politicians as a vast undertaking, calcu- 
lated forever to impoverish the State. And al- 
though it was begun at the close of a three 
years war with England, still its friends were 
confident that it would not only place the State 
in an enviable position, but would in the end 
defray the expense of its construction. But 
rigid economy in every manner possible was 
adopted to lessen the cost ; and to this system of 
economy it took for a key to the loss of the 
Chapel. 

Here was a bridge across the Schoharie, one 
of the first of any note constructed in the Mo- 
hawk valley ; which stream was to be used as a 
canal feeder, with necessary guard-locks upon 
each shore to lock boats through, to protect its 
banks in a freshet ; and to save the expense of 
building a bridge at the time, as I infer, the bed 
of the Canal was located sufficiently near the 
Creek bridge, to make that for years subserve 
Canal purposes, which was done by changing the 
towing path from the North to the South shore, 
across it. To gain this desirable result the In- 
dian Chapel was demolished. To use the Creek 
as a feeder, a dam was constructed across it a few 
rods below the Canal ; and on enlarging it nearly 
twenty-five years ago, it was carried over the 
stream in an aqueduct, several rods below the 
dam. Thus the reader will perceive that the 
necessity for destroying the Chapel was at the 
time a justifiable one. In these days of reckless 
and profligate expenditure, when millions are 
considered of less importance than thousands 
were then, it seems necessary to make this ex- 
planation to antiquaries. For more than twenty 
years, and until the Canal had realized the ex- 
pectations of its friends, the old bridge was in 
use ; but soon after its necessity was obviated, a 
Spring freshet swept it away, and it has never 
been rebuilt. While it was in use, however, 
passenger packets were running; and during 
high water many a thrilling incident occurred, 
several canal boats having parted their tow- 
lines, and in some instances boats were swept 
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As we have said before, the Church of England 
was little known in the Province at this time — 
its adherents being very few in number, princi- 
pally those connected with the administration of 
the government. The English garrison had a 
Chaplain allowed upon the establishment. The 
old Church in the Fort continued to be used by 
the Dutch inhabitants for their service in the old 
way. After the Dutch service, the Chaplain 
read service according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of Englaud, to the Governor and the 
garrison in the same place. This was all the 
footing that the Church of England had in the 
Province prior to the Act of 1693. Doc. Hist. 
III. 265. Domiue Selyns, in a letter to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, October 28th, 1682, says 
" We and the English inhabitants use the same 
"church. They perform their services at the 
"conclusion of ours, by reading the Common 
" Prayer. They have a clerk, but no minister, 
" except one who marries and baptizes in private 
"houses, but does not preach." Murphy '* Me- 
moir of Selyns : p. 94. 

In 1693, Governor Fletcher finding the Old 
Church (King's Chapel) in the Fort "ready to 
" fall down to the danger of many lives thought it 
" convenient to pull it down." He had previously 
persuaded the Dutch Church to erect a new 
edifice for themselves out of the Fort, which 
they did in 1693. Doc. Hist. III. 265. Doraine 
Selyns' letter to the Classis, 12th October, 1692, 
quoted by Mr. Murphy in his memoir of Selyns, 
p. 119, makes it 1692. " In this year of troubles, 
"there has been built, outside of the fort, a new 
" Dutch Church, of stone, and larger than the old 
"one." At the meeting of the Legislature, 12 
Sept. the Governor addressed the Assembly on the 
subject and said " if you will give something 
"towards the rebuilding of it, we will all join in 
"soe good a worke. If his Maty were not en- 
" gaged jn an expensive warr, I should not doubt 
" to have orders to rebuild it at his own charge." 
• In October, 1694, the Governor, with advice 
of the Council, presented to the Assembly a letter 
from their Majesties on the subject with a request 
that they would provide for rebuilding the 
Chapel accordingly. The House very promptly 



furnished him with their opinion " that his Ex- 
cellency send his Orders to the several Officers 
" in each respective County throughout the Prov- 
" ince, for a free Contribution," for tbe object 
proposed. 

The Governor and Council responded (22 Oct.) 
that the message was not to entreat the advice of 
the Assembly in what manner his Excellency 
should proceed in effecting his Majesty's pleas- 
ure, but to know of the Assembly what they will 
contribute by establishing some fund for that 
purpose, " it being the opinion of the Board that 
" the most loyall and proper way for all their 
" Majesties subjects freely to contribute, is by 
"Act of Assembly." The Assembly concluded 
to provide for raising Six Hundred Pounds, of 
which Fonr Hundred and Fifty were to be em- 
ployed for the rebuilding the Chapel. 

Dirck Van Burg's petition to be paid for build- 
ing the Chapel, etc. 14 March, 1696, is in Doc. 
Hat. III. 246. 

In April, 1696, the Governor again recom- 
mended the subject to the attention of the Assem- 
bly, urging provision for the completion of the 
work. The Assembly declined to proceed until 
the Accounts and Debts of the Government were 
laid before them; but promised " upon the perfect 
"knowledge of the State of the Debts of the 
" Government, the building of the Chapel will be 
"also then taken -into consideration." From 
the statement of the joint Committee of the 
Council and Representatives, it appears that the 
sum of £450 had been paid " To the building 
" the Chapel." 

But the efforts to promote the interests of the 
Chu'ch of England and to utilize the tax pro- 
vided by the Ministry Act took another shape. 
It had already been settled that the Chaplain of 
the Forces was not entitled to the maintenance 
provided by the Act, and measures were now 
taken to organize a new English Church. 

On the 19th March, 1696, ten members of the 
Church of England (some of whom were at 
this time Vestrymen of the City of New York) 
petitioned the Governor and Coucii for license 
to purchase a small piece of land without the 
north gate of the City of New York, between 
the King's Garden and the burying ground, on 
which to erect a Church for the use of the 
Protestants of the Church of England.' Leave 
was granted and on the 23d July following 
they were further empowered to collect fuuds 
to carry on and finish the Church which they 
had begun to erect and build. Doc. Hist. IIL, 
247-48. 

These are the earliest documents of the history 
of Trinity Church — the first formal tokens of the 
existence of the congregation which was the 
germ of that great Corporation since known as 
Trinity Church. The records of the Corpora- 
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tion do not preserve the proceedings of "the 
" Mannagers of the Affairs of the Church of 
u England in the City of New Yorke " prior to 
the 28th June, 1697 — so that nothing Is to be 
learned from that source concerning their his- 
tory before the charter. Their petition for a 
grant of incorporation and the maintenance pro- 
vided for the Minister by the Act of 1693 is 
extant among the Colonial Manuscripts at Albany 
(Vol. xli., 64,) though badly damaged by time. 
It is dated May 6, 1697, and printed in Doc. 
Hist. III., 248. Their prayer was granted, and 
the Royal Charter of May 6, 1697 was duly 
drawn and executed under the great seal of the 
Province. It has been frequently reprinted, and 
its terms are familiar to all who have given any 
attention to the history of Trinity Church. The 
most extraordinary feature in it is the assign- 
ment of the benefit of the Ministry Act of 1693 
to the Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
created by the Charter : 

" And our Royal Pleasure is and we by these 
"presents do declare that the said Rector of the 
" said Parish Church is a good sufficient Protes- 
" tant Minister according to the true intent and 
" meaning of the said Act of Assembly made in 
" the aforesaid fifth year of our Reigne entitled 
" an Act for the settling of a ministry, & c ., and 
" as such We do further of our like special 1 
" grace certaine Knowledge and meer motion 
" give grant Ratifye endow appropriate and con- 
u firm unto tne said Rector of the Parish of Trin- 
ity Church within our said City of New Yorke 
u and his successors for ever the aforesaid yearly 
" maintainance of one hundred pounds directed by 
"the said Act of Assembly to be yearly laid as- 
" sessed and paid unto the said sufficient Protes- 
" tant minister for his yearly maintenance, to 
"have and to hold the said yearly maintenance 
"of one hundred pounds aforesaid unto him the 
"said Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church 
" within our said City of New Yorke and his 
u Successors to the sole and only proper use ben- 
" efit and behoofe of him the said Rector of the 
u Parish of Trinity Church within our said City 
u of New Yorke and his Successors forever. And 
u We doe by these presents strictly charge re- 
''- quire and com m ana the Church Wardens and 
u Vestrymen yearly constituted elected and ap- 
u pointed by the aforasaid Act of Assembly macte 
" as aforesaid that they faithfully truly and with- 
" out fraud annually and once in every year for- 
" ever levey assess and collect the said yearly 
" maintenance of one hundred pounds current 
u money aforesaid according to the rules directions 
u and clauses in the said Act of Assembly men- 
"tioned and under tne pains and peualtyes there- 
" in contained and that the said Church Wardens 
u mentioned in the aforesaid Act of Assembly do 
" annually in four quarterly payments pay the 



" said yearly maintainance of one hundred pounds 
" leveyed assessed and collected as aforesaid unto 
" the said Rector of the Parish of Trinitv Church 
" and to his successors for ever as of right they 
" ought to do without any delay, lett, hindrance 
"refusall disturbance or molestation whatsoever 
"as they and every- of them will answer the con- 
" trary under the pains and peualtyes in the said 
" Act of Assembly ordained. And We further 
" declare that upon any neglect or refusall of the 
" said Church Wardens and Vestrymen (appointed 
" by the said Act) of their levying assessing col- 
u lecting and paying the said yearly mainte- 
" nance of one hundred pounds as aforesaid 
"that it shall and may be 1 awful 1 for the said 
"Rector or incumbent of the said Parish for 
" the time being to prosecute the said Church 
" Wardens and Vestrymen in an action of debt in 
" any of the Courts of Record within our said 
"province wherein no Essoine, protection or 
" wager of law shall be allowed anything con- 
" tained in the said Act to the contrary hereof 
" in any wayes notwithstanding. 77 

There can be no doubt that these provisions of 
the instrument were illegal, and probably the 
charter itself was altogether void. It was an ar- 
bitrary exercise of an assumed prerogative, which 
was absolutely in defiauce of the laws of England 
as well as the Province, and could not have been 
maintained for an instant in the Courts, had it 
been brought to the^est. Sensible of its worth- 
lessness, those who profited by its provisions 
sought and obtained a legal act of incorporation, 
a few years afterwards, which was the true 
Charter of Trinity Church — the Act of Assembly 
of 1704. This act carries in itself the evidence 
that due legal incorporation had been previously 
wanting, and that Trinity Church was up to that 
time incapable of taking a legal title. Various 
fictions have been invented from time to time, in 
connection with the suits against the Church, by 
both parties ; but they have little or no histori- 
cal importance at this time. 

Lord Cornbury ; s own account of the motive 
for the act of 1704 is explicit enough. Writing 
to the Lords of Trade, June 30th, 1704, a letter 
to accompany the recent acts of the Assembly, 
which he transmitted, he Bays : 

" The reason for my ascenting to the first of 
" these Acts [An Act granting sundry priviledges 
" and powers to the Rector and Inhabitants of 
"the City of New Yorke, of the Communion 
" of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished,] is because the Rector and Veetry of 
"Trinity Church have a charter from Coll: 
" Fletchar, when he was Gov r here, and thej» 
" have been told that Charter is defective, so they 
" applyed to me for one that might be more 
" ficient ; I told them / did not perceive that 
u my Commission I have any power to grant 
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over the dam into the Mohawk. Some of those 
accidents were attended with loss of property and 
loss of life. 

From the time Fort Hunter was erected down 
to the Revolution, the place was known among 
the natives as the Lower Castle, and among 
the whites, who began about that time to settle 
upon both sides of the river, as Fort Hunter. 
For a Century before it became known, except as 
Tiononderoga or the Lower Mohawk Castle, this 
was a place of no little importance in the primi- 
tive history of the Colony. Here, at times, must 
have been assembled, in numbers, painted and 
feathered, the athletic Chiefs not only of the Mo- 
hawk Nation, but representatives of the entire 
Confederacy; and here must have been planned 
some of their most important enterprises. And 
after the whites settled at Schenectada, which 
place was for a long time upon the outskirts of 
Civilization, they cultivated the friendship of 
the Mohawks, secured their trade, and came to 
consider them as a barrier between themselves 
and their Canadian foes, which they proved to 
be, except when the place was so completely sur- 
prised in February, 1689. 

As a military post, Fort Hunter was rejuve- 
nated by Mars, early in the War.for Independence. 
The timber of the old fort having become de- 
cayed, it was demolished, and the Chapel in- 
closed as a substitute in strong palisades, with 
block-house corners ; mounting cannon ; and 
was very properly suffered to retain its original 
English name, which still attaches to its little 
hamlet and Post-office. 

Public whipping and confinement in stocks, 
an English mode of punishment for petty crimes, 
was in vogue in the States, some thirty or forty 
years after the Revolution ; and not far from the 
Chapel, at Fort Hunter, says tradition, stood a 
Whipping-post and Stocks. 

In the palmy days of the Mohawk Nation, 
Fort Hunter was a place of much importance. 
Speaking of Indian customs, says Colden, " An 
" officer of the Regular troops told me " [probably 
Captain Scott] "that while he was Commandant 
"of Fort Hunter, the Mohawks on one occasion " 
[that of a war dance] " told him, that they (the 
" Indians) expected the usual military honors as 
u they passed the Garrison. The .men presented 
" their pieces as the Indians passed, and the 
" drum beat a march ; and with less respect, the 
" officer said, they would have been dissatisfied. 
"The Indians passed in single row, one after 
" another, with great gravity and profound si- 
"lence ; and every one of them, as he passed the 
" officer, took his gun from his shoulder, and 
" fired into the ground near the officer's feet. They 
" marched in this manner three or four miles 
" from their Castle. The women, on these oc- 
casions, follow them with their old clothes; 



" and they send back by them their finery in 
" which tney marched from the Castle.^ 

Spafford, m his Gazeteer, speaking of the In- 
dian Mission &t Fort Hunter, after expressing his 
doubts about their being benefited by " theologi- 
" cal mysteries," says : " There are yet extant 
" most marvelous accounts of the reception of the 
" Gospel, and of the wonderful success of the first 
" Missionaries in eon verting the Mohawk In- 
" dians to Christianity, in the days of Queen 
" Anne ! We have their Country, and the bells 
" and churches, and the Church has the mission- 
"ary farm." 

After Sir William Johnson became the Brit- 
ish Agent for the Indian Confederacy, and estab- 
lished his residence at Mount or Fort Johnson, 
on the opposite side of the river, and only two 
or three miles distant from Fort Hunter, as we 
may suppose, he was not only often there ; but 
he manifested so real and so abiding an interest 
in the welfare of the natives, and especially at 
this Castle, that they placed implicit confidence 
in his integrity, and looked to him as children to 
a parent to right their public wrongs, and settle 
many of their private difficulties, which his re- 
markably playful and equitable temperament 
enabled him, satisfactorily, to do for nearly a 
quarter of a Century. In his correspondence, to 
distinguish this from the others, he often called 
it the Mohawk Castle. But time has wrought 
its wonderful changes here as elsewhere. The 
Agent and all his confiding forest children now 
sleep with their fathers, and the pleasant places 
of earth that have known them will know them 
no more forever. The last war-dance of the 
manly and vigorous Mohawk has long since 
transpired; and the echoes of his last warwhoop 
and terrific yell have forever died away among the 
hills that hem in Tiononderoga. 

J R S 
Fort Plain, N. Y., May 20, 1867. 



VI.— A CHINESE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

Department of Stat 
Washington, 26th June, 1 ?867. 
Henry B. Dawson, Esq re , 
Morrisania, 

New York. 
Dear Sir: 

In the absence of the Secretary of State I have to aclj 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 22 nd instant, inquirj 
to the genuineness of a statement in regard to a translatij 
Historical sketch of the United States by Seu-Ki-Yu, a 
writer, and in reply to inform you that such a translatij 
communicated to this I)ei>artment from the Legation 1 
United States in China. I inclose a correct copy thereoj 
copy of a dispatch which was addressed to M r Burlinga 
the subject, to which is prefixed an explanatory statemei 
Very truly yours, 

F. "W. Seward, 

Assistant Seereta&rv. 
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[Inclositbes.] 
1. — explanatory statement. 

It appears that Seu-Ki-Yu was, from 1844 to 1860, Governor 
of Fuh-Kien. During that time he wrote antl published, in the 
Chinese language, a work on Universal Geography, giving an 
account of the establishment of America by Washington. For 
this publication, so favorable to the Western Powers, some of 
which were then in collision with China, and so favorable es- 
pecially to the United States, 8eu-Ki-Yu was dismissed from 
office by the Emperor Hien-Fung, on his accession to the throne 
of China in 1850. 

His work and his sacrifices for the truth of history were made 
known to the Government at Washington by the late Charge 
of the United States at Pekin, Mr. Williams. Through the ef- 
forts of the legation, the Imperial Government reversed its 
sentence of proscription against Seu-Ki-Yu, and recalled him 
into its employment as a member of the Foreign Office of the 
Government. 

The Secretary of State presented him with a portrait of Wash- 
ington. 



2. — letteb from the secretary of state to mb. burlinoame, 

u. 8. minister to china. 

Department of State, 
Washington, January 21, 1867. 
Sib: Mr. S. Welles Williams, in a dispatch, No. 16, and in 
An unofficial letter of the 22d of February last, invited my at- 
tention to the fact that his Excellency Seu-Ki-Yu, a distin- 
guished Chinese statesman, then recently appointed to the For- 
eign Office, had in various ways manifested a liberal and 
friendly appreciation of the importance of amicable relations 
between the United Strftes and othor Western Powers and 
China, and that he had written an eulogy upon the life and 
character of George Washington, which reflects great credit 
upon the author. When these facts became known to me they 
afforded me the liveliest satisfaction, and I thought it might be 
agreeable to his Excellency to possess a faithful portrait of the 
subject of his eulogy. I have accordingly caused an exact copy* 
to be made by one of our most skillful artists of the original 
likeness, painted by Gilbert Stuart from life. This copy, suita- 
bly framed, will be forwarded to your address by the first con- 
venient opportunity, for presentation by you in such a man- 
ner as may seem most appropriate, to his Excellency, Seu-Ki- 
Yu, as a mark of the high appreciation entertained of the wis- 
dom and virtue which have justly entitled him to the exalted 
station which he has attained. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Sewabd. 
Anson Bublinoamx, Esq r . 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.! 

By Seu-Ki-Yu, Governor op Fuh-Kien. 

Translated from the original Chinese, at the United 
States Legation at Pekin, and communicated to 
The Historical Magazine by the Department 
of State of the United States. 

America is a vast country. Owing to its mer- 
chant ships carrying a variegated flag, it is usu- 
ally known at Canton as the Hwa-ki-kwoh, or 
Flowery Flag Nation.J It is hounded on the 
north by the English territory, and on the south 
by Mexico and Texas ; its eastern border lies 
along the Great Western ocean, while its west- 
ern is on the vast ocean, a distance of about ten 

* The copy was made by Henry C. Pratt, Esq re , of Boston 
Mass. 

t It is also called Collected Nations of America, United 
League Nations, Confederated Countries of America, and United 
all States, {i. e., these different Chinese names have been used) 

$ This flag is an oblong banner, with red and white stripes 
alternating ; in the right-hand corner is a small square of a black 
Ciilor. wherein are drawn many white spots arranged in a form 
resembling the Constellation of the Dipper. 



thousand U,* lying between them. From north 
to south the distance is between five thousand 
and six thousand li in the widest parts, and from 
three thousand to four thousand li in the narrow- 
est. The Apalachian range winds along its east- 
ern coast, and the great Rooky Mountains enclose 
its western borders, between which lies a vast 
level region many thousands of miles in extent. 

The Mississippi is the chief of its rivers. Its 
sources are very remote, and after running more 
than a myriad li in serpentine course, it joins 
the Missouri river, and the great united river 
flows on south to the sea. The other celebrated 
rivers are the Columbia, Mobile, Apaiachicola, 
and Delaware. Great lakes lie on the northern 
border towards the west. They are divided 
from each other by four streams, and are called 
Iroquois, or St. Clair, Huron, Superior, and Mich- 
igan. To the east lie two others, Erie and Onta- 
rio, which are joined to each other. These to- 
gether form the boundary between the United 
States and the British possessions. 

It was the English people who first discovered 
and took North America, and drove out the abo- 
rigines. The fertile and eligible lands were set- 
tled by emigrant* moved over there from the 
three (British) islands, who thus occupied them. 
These emigrants hastened over with a force like 
that of the torrent running down the gully. 
Poor people from France, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden also sailed over to join them, and as they 
all daily opened up new clearings, the country 
continually grew rich in its cultivated lands. 
High English officers held it for their sovereign, 
and as cities and towns sprung up all along the 
coasts, their revenues were collected for his ben- 
efit. Commerce constantly increased in extent 
and amount, so that thus the inhabitants rapidly 
became rich and powerful. 

During the reign of Kemburg (A. D. 1736- 
1796) the English and French were at war for 
several years, during which the former exacted 
the duties throughout all their possessions, in- 
creasing the taxes more than previously. By 
the old tariff, for instance, the duty on tea was 
levied when it was sold ; but the English now 
required that another tax should be paid by the 
buyer. 

The people of America would not stand this, 
and in the year 1776 their gentry and leading 
men assembled together in order to consult 
with the (English) Governor how to arrange 
this matter; but he drove them from his pres- 
ence, dispersed the assembly, and demanded 
that the tax be collected all the more strictly. 
The people thereupon rose in their wrath, threw 
all the tea in the ships into the sea, and then 

* This is a vague expression for a vast distance ; three li are 
usually reckoned to equal an English mile. — Translator's 
Note. 
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consulted together how they could raise troops 
to expel the British. 

There was at this time a man named Wash- 
ington, a native of another colony, born in 1732, 
who had lost his father at the age of ten, but 
had been admirably trained by his mother. 
While a boy he showed a great spirit and apti- 
tude for literary and martial pursuits, and his 
love for brave and adventurous deeds exceeded 
those of ordinary men. He had held a military 
commission under the English, and during the 
war with France, when the French leagued with 
the Indians, and made an irruption into the 
southern provinces, he led on a body of troops 
and drove them back; but the English general 
would not report this expeditious operation, so 
that his worthy deeds were not recorded (for his 
promotion). 

The people of the land now wished to have 
him to be their leader, but he went home on plea 
of sickness and shut himself up. When they 
had actually raised the standard of rebellion, 
however, they compelled him to become their 
general. 

Though neither troops nor depots, neither 
arms nor ammunition, stores nor forage, existed 
at this time, Washington so inspirited everybody 
by his own patriotism, and urged them on by his 
own energy, that the proper boards and depart- 
ments were soon arranged, and he was thereby 
enabled to (bring up his forces) invest the cap- 
ital. The British general had intrenched some 
marines outside the city, when a storm suddenly 
dispersed his ships. Washington improved the 
conjuncture by vigorously attacking the city, and 
succeeded in taking it. 

The English then gathered a great army, and 
renewed the engagement. He lost the battle 
completely, and his men were so disheartened 
and terrified that they began to disperse. But 
his great heart maintained its composure, and 
he so rallied and reassured his army that they 
renewed the contest, and victory finally turned 
in their favor. Thus the bloody strife went on 
for eight years. Sometimes victorious and some- 
times vanquished, Washington's determination 
and energy never quailed, while the English 
general began to grow old. 

The King of France also sent a general across 
the sea to strengthen the tottering States. He 
joined his forces with those of Washington, and 
gave battle to the British army. The rulers of 
Spain and Holland likewise hampered their 
military operations, and advised them to con- 
clude a peace. The English at last could no 
longer act freely, and ended the strife in the 
year 1783, by making a treaty with Washington. 
According to the stipulations, the boundary line 
was so drawn that they had the desolate and 
cold region on the north, while the fertile and 



genial southern portions were confirmed to 
him. 

Washington, having thus established the 
States, gave up his military command for the 
purpose of returning to his farm, but the people 
would not permit him thus to retire, and obliged 
him to become their ruler. He, however, pro- 
posed a plan to them as follows : " It is very self- 
" ish for him who gets the power in the State to 
" hand it down to his posterity. In filling the 
u post of the shepherd of the people, it will be 
" most suitable to select a virtuous man." 

Each of the old colonies was thereupon formed 
into a separate State, having its own Governor 
to direct its affairs, with a Lieutenant Governor 
to assist him,* each of whom held office for four 
years.f At the general meeting of the people of 
his State, if they regarded him as worthy, he is 
permitted to hold his post during another term 
of four years,t but if not, then the Lieutenant 
Governor takes his place. If, however, the lat- 
ter does not obtain the approbation of the people, 
another man is chosen to the dignity when his 
time has expired. When the head men of the 
villages and towns are proposed for office, their 
names and surnames are written on tickets and 
thrown into a box. When everybody has done 
so the box is opened, and it is then known who 
is elected by his having the most votes, and he 
takes the office. Whether he has been an official 
or is a commoner, no examination is required as 
to his qualifications ; and when an officer vacates 
his place he becomes in all respects one of the 
common people again. 

From among all the Governors of the separate 
States one supreme Governor (or President) is 
chosen, to whom belongs the right to make 
treaties and carry on war, and whose orders each 
State is bound to obey. The manner of his elec- 
tion is the same as that for a Governor of a State. 
He holds his office four years, or, if re-elected, 
for eight. Since the days of Washington (who 
died in 1799) the country has existed sixty years ; 
there have been nine Presidents, and the present 
incumbent (Tyler) was elected from Virginia. 

When Washington made peace with the Brit- 
ish he dismissed all the troops, and directed the 
attention of the country entirely to agriculture 
and commerce. He also issued a mandate say- 
ing : " If hereafter a President should covetously 
" plot how he can seize the forts or lands of 
" another kingdom, or harass and extort the peo- 
" pie's wealth, or raise troops to gratify his per- 
" sonal quarrels, let all the people put him to 
" death." He accordingly retained only twenty 



* Sometimes the Lieutenant Governor is a single officer ; in 
other cases several persons aid the Governor. 

t They are also changed biennially and sometimes annually. 

X When he has held the office for eight years he cannot be 
re-elected. \ 
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national war vessels, and limited the army to 
10,000 men. 

The area of the country is very great, and 
every one exerts himself to increase its fertility 
and riches. The several States have all one ob- 
ject, and act together in entire harmony; the 
other nations of the world have therefore main- 
tained amicable relations with the United States, 
and have never presumed to despise or encroach 
on them. During the sixty years that have 
elapsed since peace with England there has been 
no internal war, and their trade has increased so 
that the number of American merchantmen re- 
sorting to Canton yearly is second only to those 
of Great Britain. 

It appears from the above that Washington 
was a very remarkable man. In devising plann 
he was more daring than Chin Shing or Hain 
Kwang. In winning a country he was braver 
than Tson Tsan or Sin Pi. Wielding his four- 
foot falchion, he enlarged the frontier myriads 
of miles, and yet he refused to usurp regal dig- 
nity, or even to transmit it to posterity ; but, on 
the contrary, first proposed the plan of elect- 
ing men to office. Where in the world can be 
found a mode more equitable ? It is the same 
idea in fact, that has been handed down to us 
(the Chinese) from three reigns of San, Shun and 
Yu. In ruling the State he honored and fostered 
good usages, and did not exalt military merit, a 
principle totally unlike what is found in other 
kingdoms. I have seen his portrait. His mien 
and countenance are grand and impressive in the 
highest degree. Oh, who is there that does not 
call him a hero?* 



VIL— "WOMAN'S RIGHTS" IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.! 

To the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser : 

It is a great mistake to suppose that this phase 
of modern progress is of very recent origin in 
America, or that the "fears of the wise " con- 
cerning the emancipation of women are new in- 
ventions. Who can forget the perils which the 
infant Colony of Massachusetts so narrowly es- 
caped by suppressing the exercises of*' that mas- 
u terpiece of woman's wit," Mistress Anne Hutch- 

* Ching Shing and Hang Kwang were two patriotic generals, 
who endeavored to overthrow the Tsin dynasty, (B. C. 208,) 
and restore the feudal system, and establish their own prinee 
in bis stead. Tsan Tsan and Sin Pi were rival chieftains, (A. 
D. 220,) the first of whom destroyed the great Han dynasty, and 
the second, after surviving all his own efforts to uphold it, 
founded a small State himself in the west of China. The four- 
foot falchion is an allusion to the celebrated sword of Sin Pan, 
the founder of the Han dynasty, (B. C. 202,) with which he 
clove in twain a huge serpent that crossed his path. The three 
moaarcha, Yan, Shun and Yu, were among the earliest Chinese 
rulers, (B. C. 2867-2205,) and were chosen to fill the throne on 
account of their virtues. 

t From the Commercial Advertiser, June 11, 1867. 



inson ? And what student of our history can fail 
to remember the stern decision by which the 
first General Synod in America — the Assembly of 
all the Churches, called with the consent of the 
Magistrates, and confident in the power of the 
sword which they carried to enforce its decrees — 
condemned the public exercising of women's 
gifts (as was then the custom in Boston, though 
in a private house) as " disorderly and without 
" rule ? ?? At that time, no less than fifty or sixty 
persons were in the habit of attending constantly 
every week, upon this one woman, who, in a pro- 
phetical way, would take upon her to resolve 
questions of doctrine and expound Scripture. 
Her melancholy fate was doubtless a stringent 
example and warning to the ambitious women of 
that day and generation, and not without its ef- 
fects upon those who came after. At any rate, 
we find no development in that direction for a 
long time afterward. And when the great revo- 
lution in opinions came, which sbo jk the ancient 
foundations of slavery in Massachusetts, and the 
great doctrine of the rights of man came to be 
preached there, a faint trace of women's rights is 
to be found, though its expression was very sum- 
marily treated. Still, we believe it gives to Mas- 
sachusetts the honor of the first recorded attempt to 
vindicate woman's right to vote. Why the ac- 
credited champions of the historic fame of the 
old Bay State have not claimed it long ago, is a 
question which we leave them to answer. The 
evidence is far more direct and conclusive than 
that which they used to think sufficient to prove 
their early devotion to the doctrines of abolition; 
and it gives us great pleasure to be able to state, 
as we do upon sufficient authority, that in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of 
Massachusetts in 1780, it was formally proposed 
on two separate occasions, to strike out the 
word " male" in the clauses determining the quali- 
fications of the Electors. It is true that the pro- 
position to " expunge " was voted down — but if 
anything better can be shown for any other 
State we should like to see it. 

New Jersey has made some claim, but we have 
seen no evidence to show that the framers of her 
first Constitution intended to give the elective 
franchise to women ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that although under the provisions of that 
instrument a woman possessing the other quali- 
fications might exercise the right of suffrage, and 
some subsequent legislation in that State con- 
tinued to recognize it ; it was summarily cut off f 
in 1820, by an Act of the Legislature, which re- 
pealed that provision of the Constitution ; and 
in 1844, the Convention which framed the new 
Constitution took good care to keep it out, in 
spite of Petition and Remonstrance. 

w Speakings of guns, &c," we may as well add 
here the notice of another unsuccessful proposi- 
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tion in the Massachusetts Convention of 1780. 
One of the "literary and classical" members ac- 
tually proposed to expunge the word " Massa- 
" chusetts," and to substitute the word " Oceana " 
in its stead. Harrington's Oceana was in those 
days regarded as one of the boasts of English 
literature, and had been pronounced by Hume 
to be " the only valuable model of a Coinmon- 
" wealth that has yet been offered to the public." 
Whether the dilettanti of the Convention were 
seduced in their sacrilegious folly by Hume's 
opinion, does not appear; but " Massashusetts" 
was triumphantly retained in John Adams's 
model, which the majority thought good enough 
for them; and the word "Oceana" was voted 
down as promptly as " womanhood suffrage," or 
an equally heretical proposition submitted a few 
days later, to strike out the words "wise and 
" pious " before " Ancestors," in that part of the 
Constitution which commemorates the merits of 
the founders of Harvard College. 

We trust that we shall not be accused of pro- 
faning the sacred temple of the history of Massa- 
chusetts, in " publishing the above before sub- 
" mitting it to some of our friends in Boston." 

G. H. M. 



VIII.— SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS 
IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— Continued. 

51. — The Hartford Convention.* 

i.-Hon. Harrison Gray Otis to Hon. Samuel 

Ward. 

Boston, October 26, 1818. 
Dear Sib : 

It has occurred to me that justice to the 
States, represented in the late Hartford Conven- 
tion seems to require that the private journal of 
their proceedings, should be deposited in some 
place to which access may be had by any per- 
son disposed to give them publicity. You need 
not be informed of the disposition of a numerous 
class to impute to that Convention, projects 
which would not bear the light, and to produce 
if possible a general opinion that the things 
which are seen afford no clue to the unholy 
mysteries of our Conclave. While as individu- 
als we regard these efijorts with unconcern, we 
ought not perhaps to be indifferent to the effects 
of an erroneous public opinion on this subject, 
upon the present age and upon posterity, if the 
mere unvarnished Journal is sufficient for its cor- 
rection. 

Mr. Cabot, M r Prescott and other members in 
this vicinity concur in these sentiments, and if 
you should be content that we may make such a 

* From the Ward Papers, through H. T. Drowne, Esq., of 
New York. 



disposition of that Journal as may be thought 
best for the object here expressed, I request of you 
the favour to signify your acquiescence by a line 
to Mr. Cabot with all convenient dispatch. 

Respectfully 

H. G. Otis. 



[Addressed] 



Free H. G. Otis. 
Hon: Samuel Ward, 



n.-Mr. Ivers to Mr. Ward. 

Providence, Novem: 2 d 1818. 
Dear Sib, 

The enclosed letter for your Hon d Father, I 
was requested to forward by a private convey- 
ance, if one offered, otherwise by mail — will you 
have the goodness to cause it to be delivered, as 
soon as convenient. 

I am with great regard 

Your obedient friend 

Tho: P. Ives.* 

in.-Mr. Ward to Hon. George Gabot.f 

7 th Nor 1818. 
[Dear Sib :] 

I received on the 5 th Inst, a letter from the 
Hon. H. G. Otis, which informs me it is your 
opinion and that of the other Gentlemen in the 
vicinity of Boston who were members of the 
Hartford Convention that the private Journal of 
their proceedings should be deposited in some 
place to which access may be had by any per- 
son disposed to give them publicity. — I have the 
honor to inform you that this proposal entirely 
meets my approbation. 



52. — Jeffebson Davis to R. Barnwell 

Rhett, Jb.J 

Wabben County, Missi., Nov. 10, 1860. 
Hon. R. B. Rhett, Jr., 

Dear Sir : — I had the honor to receive, last 
night, yours of the 27th ulto., and hasten to re- 
ply to the inquiries propounded. Reports of the 
election leave little doubt that the event yon an- 
ticipated has occurred, that electors have been 
chosen securing the election of Lincoln, and I 
will answer on that supposition. 

My home is so isolated that I have had no in- 
tercourse with those who might have aided me 
in forming an opinion as to the effect produced 
on the mind of our people by the result of the 

* Mr. Ives was a partner of the old House of Messrs. Brown 
& Ives, of Providence, R. I.; and his Letter was evidently ad- 
dressed to one of the Sons of Col. Samuel Ward, of New 
York.— H. T. D. 

t The following is a copy of the Letter written to Hon. 
George Cabot (as desired) by Samuel Ward, from the original 
draft— H. T. D. 

t From the original in the office of The Evening Press, Hart- 

ord, Connecticut 
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recent election, and the impressions which I 
communicate are founded upon antecedent ex- 
pressions. 

1. I doubt not that the Gov 7 r of Missi. has 
convoked the Legislature to assemble within the 
present month, to decide upon the course which 
the State should adopt in the present emergency. 
Whether the Legislature will direot the call of 
a convention, of the State, or appoint delegates 
to a convention of such Southern States as may 
be willing to consult together for the adoption 
of a Southern plan of action, is doubtful. 

2. If a convention, of the State, were assem- 
bled, the proposition to secede from the Union, 
independently of support from neighboring 
States, would probably fail. 

3. If South Carolina should first secede, and 
she alone should take snch action, the position 
of Missi. would not probably be changed by that 
fact. A powerful obstacle to the separate ac- 
tion of Missi. is the want of a port ; from which 
follows the consequence that her trade being 
still conducted through the ports of the Union, 
her revenue would be diverted from her own sup- 
port to that of a foreign government ; and being 
geographically unconnected with South Carolina, 
an alliance with her would not vary that state of 
case. r«&«] 

4. The propriety of separate secession by So. 
Ca. depends so much upon collateral questions 
that I find it difficult to respond to your last en- 
quiry, for the want of knowledge which would 
enable me to estimate the value of the elements 
involved in the issue, though exterior to your 
state. Georgia is necessary to connect you with 
Alabama and thus to make effectual the co per- 
ation of Missi. If Georgia would be lost by im- 
mediate action, but could be gained by delay, it 
seems dear to me that you should wait. If the 
secession of So. Ca. should be followed by an at- 
tempt to coerce her back into the Union, that act 
of usurpation, folly and wickedness would enlist 
every true Southern man for her defence. If it 
were attempted to blockade her ports and destroy 
her trade, a like result would be produced, ana 
the commercial world would probably be ad- 
ded to her allies. It is therefore probable that 
neither of those measures would be adopted by 
any administration, but that federal ships would 
be Rent to collect the duties on imports outside of 
the bar ; that the commercial nations would feel 
little interest in that ; and the Southern States 
would have little power to counteract it. 

The planting states have a common interest of 
such magnitude, that their union, sooner or later, 
for the protection of that interest is certain. 
United they will have ample power for their own 
protection, and their exports will make for them 
allies of all commercial and manufacturing pow- 
ers. 



The new states have a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, and will be slower and less unanimous than 
those in which there is less of the northern ele- 
ment in the body politic, but interest controls 
the policy of states, and finally all the planting 
communities must reach the same conclusion. 
My opinion is, therefore, as it has been, in favor 
of seeking to bring those states into cooperation 
before asking for a popular decision upon a new 
policy and relation to the nations of the earth. 
If So. Ca. should resolve to secede before that co- 
operation can be obtained, to go out leaving 
Georgia and Alabama and Louisiana in the Union, 
and without any reason to suppose they will fol- 
low her ; there appears to me to be no advantage 
in waiting until the govt, has passed into hostile 
hands and men have become familiarized to that 
injurious and offensive perversion of the general 
government from the ends for which it was es- 
tablished. I have written with the freedom and 
carelessness of private correspondence, and re- 
gret that I could not give more precise informa- 
tion. 

Very respectfully, 

Yrs, etc., 

Jbffn Davis. 



53. — John Adams to Mrs. Abigaii/ Adams.* 

Paris, 4 th Decern 1 1782. 
My dearest friend — 

Your proposal of coming to Europe has long 
& tenderly affected me. The dangers & incon- 
veniences are such & an European life would 
so disagreeable to you, that I have Suffered a 
great deal of anxiety in reflecting: upon it. But 
upon the whole I think it will be most for the 
happiness of my family, & most for the honor of 
my Country that I should come home. I have 
therefore written this day to Congress a resigna- 
tion of ail my Employments, and as soon as I 
shall receive their acceptance of it, I will embark 
for America, which will be in the Spring or be- 
ginning of Summer — f 

Our Sonf is now on his journey from Peters- 
burg thro' Sweden, Denmark & Germany, and, if 
it please God he come safe, he shall come with 
me & I pray we may all meet once more, You & 
I, never to Separate again — 

I am most tenderly 
Yrs. 
John Adams. 
Mrs. Abigail Adams. 



* From the original in the collection of Francis 8. Hoffman, 
Esqr., of New York. 

t Mr. Adams arrived in Boston June 17, 1786, after an ab- 
sence of nine years. 

$ John Quincy Adams. 
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54. — Gen. Wade Hampton, of S. C, to R. G. 

Harper, Esq.* 

Annapolis, Keating's, Sunday Even'g, 

27 Feby 1803. 
Sir, — The object of this letter is not to bring 
into view, the treatment I have lately experienced 
from you, nor the causes which I may think 
ought to have forbid it — It is merely intended to 
enquire of you, the footing upon which I stand, 
with respect to my demands against you. These 
consist of a balance on the original debt to J. B. 
Bond, and of different sums lent you. I have no 
evidence for the latter, but your recollection, nor 
any security, but your honor. They all origin- 
ated in a confidence, that whenever you might 
have it in your power, you would not fail to be 
just towards a man, who had no motive for these 
advances, but a disposition to render you a kind- 
ness. How far the expectation has been fulfilled, 
your own feelings, ana not my opinion, shall de- 
termine. But the moment has now arrived, when 
it ought not to be thought unreasonable in me, 
to ask how the account stands ? — Upon giving 
me the acknowledgment I ask, should you wish 
to review the transaction upon which you have 
thought proper to institute your Buit, the papers 
are all in my possession, and shall be submitted 
to that inspection, to which they have ever been 
open. I will add to them every explanation, and 
information, it is in my power to give. After 
w ch should you be of opinion the suit ought to 
go on, I will join you in placing it, in any liber- 
al shape, to avoid unnecessary trouble, & insure 
a Prompt decision. 

I am Sir, 

Yr hble Serv* 

W. Hampton. 
R. G. Harper, Esq. 



IX.— THE BATTLE OF RAMSOURS MILL. 
By Profe8sor E. F. Rockwell. 



A person would form a very imperfect idea of 
the Battle of Ramsour's Mill without a knowl- 
edge of the times and circumstances connected 
with it. Of these I will give as correct an 
account as I can. 

Rowan County took an active part in the Revo- 
lution, but it will be remembered that large 
districts of what was then Rowan were not so 
friendly to the cause of Liberty as might have 
been desired. We know but little about that 
part of it now called Davidson County, except 

* From the collection of Mr. C. C. Helniick, Washington 
D. 0. * 



the lower portion called "The Flat Swamp;" 
which was the place of Colonel Bryant's retreat 
when driven out of the Fork of the Yadkin, as 
will be more fully noticed in the proper place. 

This latter, for a considerable distance up the 
river, was originally settled by a mixed popula- 
tion from every direction, having no general trait 
of National character; — there were about as many 
Tori es as Whigs among them; and a third party 
that, through cowardice, stood neutral. Fol- 
lowing Hunting Creek up to the Brushy Moun- 
tains, you would have found the inhabitants 
nearly all Tories throughout the mountains to 
the Catawba River. For the first few years of 
the war, they took no active part in it; but 
some of them caused considerable annoyance to 
the Whigs by their robberies, especially by 
horse-stealing. Having committed depredations 
in this way, they would fly to the mountains, 
and were there concealed; but the Whigs of 
the Fork, assisted by their friends South of the 
South-Yadkin, and furnishod with a sufficient 
force for protection, would pursue the rogues, 
often recover their property, and punish the 
offenders by Lynch law. 

But as the seat of war seemed to be changing 
from North to South, the Tories became more 
active. In the beginning of the year 1780, they 
began to collect in companies, but the Whigs 
would always scatter them before they joined 
large bodies. In May, 1780, when Charleston 
surrendered to the British army, and Lord Corn- 
w alii s was full of hope that he would redeem 
his pledge made to his friends before he left 
England, (which was that if they would give 
him four regiments of Regulars, he would march 
triumphant from one end of the Continent to the 
other,) and he had marched up as far as Cam- 
den, many of the South Carolinians joining his 
standard, and the news had spread through all 
the upper country ; then all the Tories were in 
motion. The encampment near Lincolnton was 
founded the latter part of that Spring, or the 
beginning of the Summer; for when taken in 
June, it was found to be an old camp. Their ob- 
ject was to be ready to join Cornwall is on his 
march ; and a considerable body of men soon col- 
lected. The Tories were in motion in every 
direction. The Whigs, using all the means in 
their power to keep them down, succeeded in dis- 
tressing them before they collected in large num- 
bers ; and the Whigs often ventured out in one 
direction in the evening, and before day the next 
morning would be called upon to go in another. 
But tbey were always ready and willing to go, 
never lying down at night without placing their 
arms so that they could lay their hands on them 
at any moment. 

Colonel Bryant, a citizen of the Fork; of the 
Yadkin, a man of some talents, had considerable 
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influence with the Tories of his vicinity ; and he 
was not idle, but was afraid to come out publicly. 
He, however, caused it to be reported that the 
war would soon end; and that all the land be- 
longing to the Rebels would be confiscated, and 
the King's friends would be the owners. 

This drew off many of the neutral party: 
horse-stealing increased : horses were in greater 
demand; but, as the Brushy Mountains were 
not a safe retreat, they fled to Lincolnton, and 
there found a market for their horses and pro- 
tection for their persons ; as was evident from 
the fact that several horses, stolen in the Fork 
of the Yadkin, were recovered at the battle of 
Ramsour's Mill. Lynch-law was often enforced, 
and offenders joined- the camp in Lincoln, till a 
formidable boay in all had been collected. This 
caused no little uneasiness to the Whigs, who 
resolved to attack them, and break up their en- 
campment. This was in the latter part of June, 
1780, and it appears to have been a crisis in the 
Revolution. If the men, for this purpose, were 
to be taken from the Fork and vicinity, as many 
from there were out on other expeditions, Bryant 
was to be dreaded behind them. They scarcely 
knew how to raise a sufficient force, but they 
determined upon it. 

About this time, news was received that Gen- 
eral Gates was on his way with a Northern army 
to assist them: this greatly encouraged them to 
persevere; for by breaking up that encampment, 
they would prevent it from causing any em- 
barrassment to General Gates or giving any 
assistance to Cornwallis. 

They, therefore, colleoted all the men they 
could in Rowan, and perhaps some from Meck- 
lenburg. All were under the command of Gen- 
eral Rutherford. Having crossed the Catawba, 
they were joined by Captains Bowman and Dob- 
son from Burke; and General Rutherford now 
finding himself at the head of a considerable body 
of men, moved towards the enemy's camp ; about 
three hundred mounted infantry, many of them 
officers, formed the advance guard, while the in- 
fantry followed on under the officer in command. 
The advance party, after a march of fifteen 
miles, having reached the enemy's camp, recon- 
noitred it without being discovered. Some dif- 
fer ence of opinion now arose as to the best course 
to be pursued. Colonel Locke, and perhaps some 
others, thought that they had better wait till the 
infantry arrived ; Captains Falls and Armstrong, 
Colonel Brevard, and perhaps some others, 
among them Major James Rutherford, thought 
that they ought to avail themselves of the advan- 
tage of attacking by surprise. After some dis- 
cussion the latter opinion prevailed. The first 
step was to send an express to General Ruther- 
ford ,to hasten on with the infantry, for they in- 
tended an immediate attack. 



The Spartan number, three hundred,* with 
something of the Spartan spirit, now divided into 
two equal bodies ; the first was to advance and 
fire, then retreat, and form in the rear of the 
second, in the mean time to load as they re- 
tired ; the second division was to advance and fire, 
retreat and in like manner, form in the rear, 
and load; thus to draw the enemy on, till Ruther- 
ford came up with the main body of the army. 

This was the plan of attack, with the clear 
understanding that each was to watch the other's 
motions, and act in concert. The arrangement 
being thus made and understood, the attack was 
made about sun-rise, while the Tories were en- 
gaged in preparing their breakfast; and so 
complete was the surprise that they found them- 
selves falling by the balls of their enemies 
almost as soon as they discovered them. 

The first division, after firing, retreated, open- 
ing to the right and left from the centre, for the 
second to advance, fire, and retreat in the same 
way. The enemy, notwithstanding their sur- 
prise, attempted to form a line; but a Whig of 
more courage than prudence, rode up, seized 
their colors and rode off with them unhurt 
amidst a shower of balls. Having now no ral- 
lying point, their consternation increased; and 
the quick succession of destructive fires, kept up 
by the assailants, rendered their confusion com- 
plete. The Whigs not only stood their ground, 
but advanced, after a few rounds, upon the en- 
emy's camp ; and in a short time obtained a 
complete victory, taking possession of the camp 
before General Rutherford arrived with the 
main body of the army. The general engagement 
lasted only about fifteen minutes. The place had 
the appearance of a camp long occupied : they 
were well supplied with provisions, arms, &c; 
and at the lowest account were about one thou- 
sand two hundred strong, some say one thousand 
seven hundred, while the Whigs in action were 
three hundred in number. The loss of the lat- 
ter was mostly in officers, who distinguished 
themselves in so signal a manner, that they 
were selected by their enemies, who had some 
expert riflemen. Captain Dobson and Captain 
Bowman, of Burke, were both killed. 

Capt. Falls from the lower, and Capt. John 
Sloan from the upper, end of Iredell, and Capt. 
Wm. Knox from the Eastern part of it, fell 
that day ; also Capt. Armstrong from the region 
of Third Creek in Rowan. Capt. Hugh Tor- 
rence and Capt. Smith, of Mecklenburg, Capt. 
David Caldwell, and Capt. John Reed were un- 
hurt. Capt. James Houston was wounded: 
William Wilson had a horse shot under him 
and was wounded the second fire : several in- 
ferior officers were killed. Thirteen men from 

* One account says 460. 
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the vicinity of Statesville, lay dead there after 
the battle; and many more died of their wounds 
the next day. Joseph Wasson, from Snow 
Creek, received five balls, one of which he car- 
ried forty years to a day, when it came out of it- 
self ; being unable to stand, he lay upon his side 
and loaded and fired his musket several times. 

The loss of the Tories was great in men, and 
all their camp equipments. A number of horses 
were taken, some of which had been stolen in the 
Forks of the Yadkin. And to return to the 
region, the people there were much distressed 
at this time : for Colonel Bryant, thinking this a 
favorable time while so many men were absent, 
to assemble his friends, who were ready to march 
at an hour's notice, gave the word and formed 
his camp a few miles from Riddle's ferry, on the 
Big Yadkin. 

He soon found himself at the head of a large 
body of Tori es that flocked to his standard from 
every direction, particularly his friends in the 
Fork. 

What increased still more the distress of the 
Whigs in that region was a false report from 
the army in Lincoln, that it had been totally 
defeated; that Captain Armstrong wa? killed, 
and his whole company either slain or made 
prisoners. This news soon reached Bryant's 
camp, and encouraged the Tories, some of whom 
threatened to rob and kill every rebel in or near 
the Forks, in three days. But the Whigs at 
home, not willing to believe such reports con- 
cerning their army, sent messengers from several 
neighborhoods to learn the truth ; and by them 
intelligence of Bryant's movements reached 
Rutherford's army, and all the men from that 
quarter were dismissed to return and defend their 
families and property. 

They left the camp the morning after the bat- 
tle, and those on horseback reached home that 
night. The next morning was the time ap- 
pointed by Captains Caldwell, Nicholas, and 
Sam'l Reed, to meet at some place in the Fork 
to oppose Bryant. Those who had returned 
from Lincoln after a short rest, went to meet 
their friends ; and a camp was formed two or 
three miles East of Anderson's Bridge on Hunt- 
ins: Creek. ' known ever since by the name of 
Liberty Hill : it was five or six miles from Bry- 
ant's camp. When this encampment commenced 
they were not one hundred in number : but men 
continued to collect during the day, and in the 
evening they were joined by a company of Light 
Horse, from the Mountains, commanded by Cap- 
tain Doak. At night they numbered between 
two hundred and three hundred, and had taken 
about twenty prisoners on their way to join 
Bryant's camp. 

They were in constant expectation that he 
would attack them, and made every effort to 



give him a warm reception, and convince him 
how much it would cost him to gratify his 
fiends in their thirst for plunder. In the mean 
time he reoeived a true account of the fate of 
his friends in Lincoln, and seeing the army as- 
sembling at Liberty Hill, he became alarmed ; 
and, while the Whigs were preparing to receive 
him, to their great surprise, he broke up his 
camp and fled across the Yadkin ; — finding the 
people of the " Flat Swamp" more friendly to 
his cause than the Scotch Irish, the other side 
of the river. These latter, mingled with a few 
Marylanders, as brave as themselves, strove to 
see who would perform the noblest deeds for 
their country. Unlike other ambition, this 
strengthened the bonds of friendship between 
them. 

Thus was the power of the Tories broken in 
Lincoln and in the Forks of the Yadkin. Bry- 
ant, after spending a short time in the Flat 
Swamp, retired to the Eastern part of the State ; 
and Captain Samuel Reed's company, with a 
few others, as an army of observation, was suf- 
ficient to keep order in the Forks. 

The Tories in Lincoln, having been so roughly 
handled at the Battle of Ramsour's Mill, what of 
them escaped, retired to the Western part of the 
country, and remained there till Ferguson ar- 
rived to their assistance, whose fate is well 
known. 

It will be seen from the above that the Whigs 
of Rowan and Mecklenburg were greatly re- 
lieved from the embarrassment of the Tories, and 
now had an opportunity to aid their friends in 
other parts of the country; this they did promptly. 
They were in service on the Pedee, at Wilming- 
ton, at King's Mountain, at the Cowpens, at 
Guilford Court House, and many other places of 
minor importance. 

We might say that the Battle at Ramsour's 
Mill was the first of a series of misfortunes to 
the British arras in Upper Carolina. Gates's de- 
feat was the only action of importance in their 
favor. 

The Ramsour battle was about the twentieth of 
June ; that at King's Mountain in October ; at 
the Cowpens in January ; at Guilford Court 
House in March; all more or less favorable to 
the cause of the Americans. 

We will mention one or two traditionary anec- 
dotes connected with the battle of which we 
have an account above. — Capt. Reed was ordered 
to take his men and flank the Tories : in doing 
so he had to cross a bottom and a branch, and 
pass through some underbrush. As he emerg- 
ed in view of the enemy, a man rushed out to- 
wards him, and got behind a tree, watching an 
opportunity to shoot him. But being a good 
marksman Reed kept his eye on the tree, and 
seeing the shoulder of the Tory not entirely cov- 
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ered by it, he took a rifle from one of his men, 
and shot him through the part exposed. After 
the close of the battle he went among the 
mounded, and finding one shot through the 
shoulder, on inquiry as to the way he received 
his wound, he found him to be the man he had 
shot, and dressed the wound for him. 

In one case a Whig and a Tory were each be- 
hind a tree watching to shoot each other, when 
the Whig employed this stratagem to get his 
enemy to fire. He put his hat on the end of his' 
ramrod and projected it beyond the tree. The 
Tory supposing that a head was there as well as 
a hat, fired a ball through it ; when the Whig 
taking the advantage of him put a ball through 
his body before he could reload. 

The Tories were headed by Col. John Moore, 
Maj. Welsh, and Captains Keener, Williams, 
and Warlick; the latter and a Whig by the name 
of Winston, were neighbors, and rivals at shoot- 
ing matches : both good marksmen. They met, 
and one said to the other, " The time has come," 
alluding to some understanding they had before 
between them. Their guns were unloaded, and 
each took a tree for shelter. The Whig suc- 
ceeded in loading first and looked around his 
tree just as the Tory shut his pan. Knowing that 
his opponent would look around his tree before 
pointing his gun, the Whig aimed his; and the 
moment the other put his head behind his tree, 
shot a ball through it. 

Traces of the battle may be seen now at the 
battle ground, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the Town of Lincoluton, on a ridge, sit- 
uated between Clark's Creek and one of its trib- 
utaries; some of the graves are yet visible; and 
the pine trees still standing there, it is said, bear 
the marks of the musket balls. 

In their confusion and retreat some of the 
Tories, attempting to escape across the mill dam 
by a narrow bridge, pushed each other off and 
were drowned : some, too, rushed into the pond 
and were mired in the mud and never escaped. 

The Whigs did not pursue them for fear the 
smallness of their numbers would be discov- 
ered. In all, the battle lasted about two hours, 
and was brought to a close by a flag of truce 
sent out by a Tory of the name of Blackburn. 
There was no General officer in command at 
this battle . Col. Francis Locke was present but 
did not take the command for fear of being 
tried by Court-martial for exceeding his orders. 

The above is for the most part in the words 
of the different narrators, from whom the tra- 
ditions have been taken down. 

Davidson College, N. C. 



X.— OLD NEW YORK REVIVED.— Contin- 
ued. 

20. — " Harlem, Fifty or Sixty Years Ago." 

Editor of The Historical Magazine : 

Sixty years ago, I was only a boy ; yet I think 
I can comply with your request to tell you 
something of " Harlem, as it was Fifty or 
" Sixty Years ago," with some degree of accu- 
racy. I will try to do so, with the understand- 
ing that if my friend and neighbor, Riker, shall 
hereafter find me in error, he and you will at- 
tribute it less to a desire on my part to misrep- 
resent, than to a failure of my memory — for, to be 
candid, I am not what I once was. 

Entering Harlem by what was known as " The 
" Old Harlem Road," after passing through 
what has always been famous as McGowan's 
Pass — now on the line of One hundred and sev- 
enth-street, midway between the Fifth and Sixth 
avenues — when just beyond what is now One 
hundred and eighth-street, on the flat land, one 
branch of the road diverged to the Westward, 
while the other turned, almost due East, toward 
the River. 

I remember there was a small house, with a 
kitchen in the rear, forming an L, on the proper- 
ty of Lawrence Benson, on the right side of the 
road, just below tho forks, but I do not remember 
who occupied it; and I remember, also, that a 
single brook was crossed by the Westernmost 
branch, just above the forks to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The first of these two branches is what you, 
thirty years ago, when you went to the Manhat- 
tanville school and caught gold-fish in the pond 
by David Mollenaer's, was wont to call " Har- 
" lem Lane " — we called it, " Sixty years ago," 
41 The Old Road to Kingsb ridge :" — the last 
was " The Old Road to Harlem," along which 
you will now, "in faith," travel by my side. 

As I said, this " Old Road " left the line of the 
road leading through the Pass, just above what 
is now One hundred and eighth-street; and run- 
ning to the Eastward, on the line of what is now 
One hundred and ninth-street, when immediately 
West from the Fifth-avenue, it crossed a pretty 
wide stream, probably that noted Maritjie Da- 
vit's Vly, of which you have told me. Immedi- 
ately after crossing that stream, the road turned 
to the left; and in nearly a straight course it ran 
thence, about Northeasterly, to Harlem, crossing 
the present Fourth-avenue just above what is 
now One hundred and fifteenth-street, and strik- 
ing the village on what is now One hundred and 
twentieth-street, not far Westward from the 
Third-avenue. 

I remember that on the right hand, below the 
forks of the two roads, was the estate of Lawrence 
Benson — a fine property of Sixty-four acres ; on 
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the left hand, above and below the forks, were a 
hundred acres belonging to Valentine Nutter; 
immediately in front of the forks, was a parcel 
of nearly Seventeen acres, bounded on the West 
by the Kingsbridge Road, on the East by the 
brook, and belonging to James Beekman; be- 
yond the brook, on the road to Harlein, on the 
left of the road, were lands of the heirs of 
Henry Rankin, of John Combs, and, extending 
quite to the village, of Sampson A. Benson; 
while on the right of the road, extending all the 
way to Harlein, was the extensive unimproved 
property of the heirs of Peter Benson. Just at 
the entrance to the village, above the line of the 
property of these heirs, near what is now One 
hundred and sixteenth-street, on the traveler's 
right hand, was a small lot, running back to 
what was known as "The Middle Road," and 
containing a dwelling and several other build- 
ings ; and still further, on the same side of " The 
" Old Road," was a triangular lot, owned by 
Luke Kipp. 

At this spot " The Old Harlem Road," along 
which I have led you, approached very nearly to 
another road, which, running diagonally and in 
a straight line across the present street-blocks, 
from the Mill-pond — near what is now the junc- 
tion of Fourth-avenue and One hundred and sev- 
enth-street — to what is now One hundred and 
twentieth-street, not far Westward from the 
Third-avenue, was known as "The Middle 
" Road," or " The Old Bridge Road." It did 
not intersect the latter, however, although there 
was a communication between the two, at this 
place ;* but after it had made a detour to the 
"West, (between the vacant property of Sampson A. 
Benson, already referred to, on the left, and the 
house-lots, on the right, of John 0. Zuell, Joseph 
Mott, and Mr. Waldron,) it returned, and taking 
nearly a Northeasterly course, it ran in a straight 
line to the river, between what is now One hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth and One hundred and 

me ^^ 

twenty-sixth -streets, a short distance Eastward 
from the First-avenue— crossing in its course 
" The Middle Road," already referred to. 

As I have said, " The Old Harlem Road " 
intersected " The Middle Road " on the line 
of what is now One hundred and twentieth- 
street, not far to the Westward of Third-avenue ; 
and here may be said to have been the heart of 
the ancient village of Harlem. To the left, 
running North-westerly, or diagonally across the 

f>resent blocks, at about a right angle from the 
ine of " The Old Road," was another road run- 
ning over toward Kingsbridge, and joining " The 
u Old Kingsbridge Road," or" Harlem Lane," 
at what is now One hundred and thirty-first- 



* This communication was between the lots of Luke Kipp and 
John 0. Zuell, which were thus made equivalent to corner lots. 



street, a Bhort distance Westward from the 
Eighth-avenue. 

Still further to the Eastward was " The Mid- 
" dle Road," running up to Coles' Bridge, 
which is now at the head of the Third-avenue; 
and in front, extending to the river, as I have al- 
ready stated, was •' The Old Harlem Road," 
along which I have brought you. 

From this central spot, let me recall my recol- 
lections, a moment, as we face the East river, 
looking down "The Old Road," toward the 
Manor of Morrisania, in Westchester County. 

Immediately behind us, in " The Old Road," 
stood the Engine-house; and on the left, at the 
lower angle of the Kingsbridge road and " The 
•' Middle Road," facing the East, was a large 
house with a kitchen in the rear. It stood on 
the Sampson A. Benson property ; while at the 
line of that property, beyond the house, was 
another, with the gable to the street. Still fur- 
ther Westward, also on the Southerly side of the 
Kingsbridge road, extending a long distance 
back, was the Benjamin Vreedenberg property, 
on which stood an old house, with its gable to- 
ward the road and its long piazza on the Eastern 
front; and farther yet, on the same side of the 
road, stretching over the flats toward Manhat- 
tanville, and including "Snake Hill" — now 
Mount Morris — and the hill through which is 
cut the Fourth-avenue, was another portion of the 
Sampson A. Benson property. On the Easterly 
side of this Kingsbridge road, at its junction with 
*' The Old " and " The Middle Roads," was the 
fine property of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
then occupied by John Randel, Jr., the distin- 
guished Civil Engineer, and others; adjoining 
which, on the Easterly side of the Kingsbridge 
road, was the property of John Adriance — Five 
acres in extent — and beyond the last, extending, to 
the Eastward, as far as the River, were Thirty- 
eight acres, belonging to the heirs of John Sick- 
les. 

" The Middle Road," below the point where I 
now 8tand y had run successively between proper- 
ties, on the West, of the heirs of Peter Benson, a 
person whose name I do not now remember, Luke 
Kipp, John 0. Zuell, Joseph Mott, and Mr. Wal- 
dron, and on the East, of Benjamin P. Benson, 
Richard Riker, John J. Jackson, Joseph Mott. a 
man named Pyne,Luke Kipp, J. Hopper, H. Brady, 
and another whose name I do not remember. 
Above the place where I stand, it was cut through 
the Church lot, on which, on its Westerly side, 
was Mr. Randel, already referred to, and on its 
easterly, were Messrs. Brady, Bogardus, and 
Conklin. Beyond the Church lot, on the West- 
erly side of the road, were properties of John 
Adriance (a small corner of the large property 
which fronted on the Kingsbridge road), William 
Kenyon (on which were a house and barn), Coen- 
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radt Roberts (a lot of an acre, on which stood a 
house and other buildings), John R. Raube, (an- 
other lot of an acre, on which were a house and 
several other buildings), the heirs of John Sick- 
les (the large property of Thirty-eight acres, al- 
ready mentioned, which fronted also on the Kings- 
bridge Road), and, on the river, a marshy spot, of 
Two acres and three-quarters, belonging to John 
B. Coles. On the Easterly side of the road, be- 
yond the Church lot, were a triangular lot, occu- 
pied by some one whose name is not recollected, 
and lots occupied by C. Mudge, Mr. Garvey, Mr. 
Raub, the Estate of John Sickles (before referred 
to), Isaac Adriance (a plot of Three acres and a 
third, extending Eastward to the river), and John 
B. Coles (a portion cf the low ground, on the 
rivei, to which reference has been made). At 
theextremitv of this " Middle Road " was Coles ' 
Bridge, what you have crossed in your youth 
and known as " The Harlem Bridge." 

" The Old Harlem Road," over which we 
entered the village, and on which we are yet 
supposed to be standing, extended to the Harlem- 
River, as I have already stated, between the points 
where its waters washed what are now One hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth and One hundred and twen- 
ty-sixth-streets (just East from the line of the 
First-avenue) ; and, at its foot, in the olden time, 
it was said, was a ferry to Morrisania, on the 
opposite side of the river. 

On the upper side of this road, at the period of 
which I write, at the intersection of " The Mid- 
dle Road," as I have mentioned, was the 
Dutch Church lot, on which, just below the 
line of the Third -avenue, stood the Parsonage 
and the Church school. 

Adjoining the Church lot, on the same side of 
the road, was a lot belonging to John S. Adri- 
ance, containing Three and a quarter acres ; and 
below the latter were Five square parcels belong- 
ing respectively to the heirs of John P. Waldron 
(containing Three acres and a half), William 
Brady (containing Four acres), Eliphalet Wil- 
liams (containing Three acres), and Benjamin S. 
Judah — the latter on the bank of the river, and 
containing an acre and two-thirds, and a pier 
extending some distance, over the shallow water, 
into the river. In the rear of the last mentioned 
lot, also on the bank of the river, was the Village 
burying-ground ; and extending up from the 
river, on the rear of the burying-ground and the 
lots belonging to Messrs. Williams, Brady, and 
Waldron — a long, narrow, Seven-acre-lot, with 
a large pond on its Western end, and containing 
a large square house and other buildings, the 
whole approached through a lane which ran up 
from " The Old Road," between the lot of Mr. 
Williams and the burying-ground and lot of Mr. 
Judah — was the home of Nathaniel G. Ingra- 
ham, the same in which my neighbor and friend, 



Judge Daniel P. Ingraham, the son of the former, 
still lives. 

On the lower side of "The Old Road," adjoin- 
ing, on the South, the property of John F. Jack- 
son, and extending in the rears of the small lots, 
on the Easterly side of "The Middle Road," of 
Messrs. Mott, Pyne, Luke Kipp, J. Hopper, and H. 
Brady, already referred to ; and of similar small 
lots, on the Southerly side of "The Old Road," 
occupied by Messrs. Bross* and Vermilyea, were 
nearly Forty-six acres belonging to the heirs of 
John P. Waldron. This property fronted on 
" The Old Road," below the intersection of that 
and " The Middle Road ;" and it ran, Eastward, 
nearly to the river, a lot belonging to James 
Roosevelt only lying between it and the water. 

Adjoining the property of the heirs of John 
P. Waldron, last referred: to, were several small 
parcels — the first, a long, narrow lot, belonging 
to Philip Millodollar, who, also, owned Thirty- 
two acres, in the rear, which extended to the 
river ; the second (containing about an acre and 
a half), belonging to the heirs of John Sickles ; 
and the third (also containing about an acre and 
a half), belonging to the heirs of John P. Wal- 
dron. Adjoining the last named lot was ,a farm 
lane, leading to large-sized parcels, in the rear, 
of John G. Bogert, Philip Milledollar, and the 
heirs of Jacob Bradford ; and next to this lane, 
on the road, was a fine, square lot of nearly Three 
acres, belonging to Thomas Dunning. On the 
East of the latter wa3 another road, extending a 
short distance to the Southward, and terminating 
at the land of James Bogert — a large rear lot, 
traversed by a brook and a range of marshy 
ground, fronting on the river, and extending to 
the Southward as far as the lands of Milledollar, 
Bogert, and Bradford, already referred to. On 
" The Old Road," separated from Thomas Dun- 
ning's lot by the short road last mentioned, was 
the Reformed Dutch Church of the village — a 
small wooden structure, with a modest steeple 
facing to the West, and with its side to " The Old 
"Road" — and in the front of this Church, be- 
tween it and the large lot of James Bogert, just 
described, and separated from it by a roadway, 
was a lot owned by Benjamin Bailey. Another 
roadway separated the Church lot from the last 
of the range of lots on the South side of " The 
" Old Road " — that on the bank of the river — 
" which belonged to Benjamin Bailey ; and here, 
having traversed the entire village, my duty may 
be said to have ended. 

I need not tell you, what you know so well, 
that the river front, along the entire range of 
lands, from those of Lawrence Benson, above 
Coles's Bridge, including those of John B. Coles, 

* You must remember this Mr. Bross, as he kept a store in 
Manhattanville, while you were a boy and lived there. — J. E. 
Jb. 
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Isaac Adriance, the heirs of John Sickles, Na- 
thaniel G. Ingraham, the village Grave-yard, 
Beiijamin S. Judah, Benjamin Bailey, James 
Bogert, the heirs of Jacob Bradford, Philip Mil- 
ledollar, and James Roosevelt, was, at the time 
of which I write, quite marshy ; and some por- 
tions are in their original state, to this day. 

I am not sure that I can say anything more 
which will interest your readers at this time j 
when I shall again feel like writing, I will try 
and give you a description of the fortifications on 
Harlem heights, as they were when I was a half 
century younger than I am now. 

Your friend, 

J. H., Jr. 

On the other side op the river, 
June, 1867. 



XI.— RECORDS OF TIIE CITY OF NEW AM- 
STERDAM.— Continued. 

IN COMMON COUNCIL. 

Resolved, That permission is hereby given to Henry B. 
Dawson, Editor of The Historical Magazine, to make copies 
of and to publish in that work, from time to time, such por- 
tions of the ancient Records of this Corporation and such of its 
papers on file as, in his opinion, shall serve to illustrate the 
early history of this State and City, and the character and 
habits of the inhabitants, provided the same shall be done un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Clerk of the Common 
Council ; and that the said Records shall not be removed from 
the Clerk's Office. 

Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, December 6, 1866. 

Adopted by the Board of Councilmen, December 10, 1866. 

Approved by His Honor the Mayor, December 18, 1866. 

D. T. Valentine, 

Clerk of the Common Council. 

[Original, not paged; Translation, 322-126.] 

On Monday, the 24th February, 1653, at the 
City Hall, Present, A. Van Hattem, Martin Cri- 
gier, Burgomasters, Paul us Leendertse, Wilhelm: 
Beeckman, Allard Anthony, M. Van Gheel, Pieter 
Wolfertsen, Schepens ; and C. Van Tienhoven, 
Schout. 

Jan Barentze,* Carpenter, Plaintiff, vs. Is- 
brant Dirckse Goethart,! Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of G. 117.3. 
for wages earned. 

The Defendant acknowledges the debt to be 
honest and engages within a month from this 
date to pay the same, wherewith both parties are 
satisfied. 



Carsten Clasen,* Plaintiff, vs. Isbrant 
Dirckse Goethart, Defendant. 
The Plaintiff in default! 

Pieter Luyckesen4 Plaintiff vs. Isbrant 
Dirckse Goethart, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands payment of Twenty 
Beavers, according to an obligation and the ver- 
dict of Their Mightinesses the Director General, 
dated the second of September, 1652. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens refer the 
matter to the judgment of the Director and 
Councillors before mentioned. 

Hendbick Egbertsen,$ Plaintiff, vs. Hen- 
drick Gerritsen,|| Defendant. 

[123 J The Defendant in default a second 
time IT 

Dirck Teunisen,** Plaintiff, vs. Pieter 
KocK,tt Defeudent. 

The Defendant in default. 

By the Burgomasters and Schepens, authority 
is hereby given tc Thomas HallJJ and Egbert 
Woutersen$$ to arbitrate the difference and dis- 
pute betwixt Abrara Planck and Dirck Teuni- 
sen, the Norwegian, respecting the produce of 
the land and the lime, as far as possible, or, in 
case of failure to do so, to report their views in 
writing to the Court.| 



* Jan Barentsen, a house-carpenter. He married Meyntie 
Willems, and died at this place prior to July, 1601, at which 
date his widow had returned to Amsterdam. — II. B. I). 

t Vide i., 862, ante. 



* Vide i., 862, ante. 

t This is evidently the action which was referred to in the 
Minutes of the Board, on the seventeenth of February, (i. 
862).— H. B. D. 

X Pieter Luyckassen, Captain of the ship Abraham's Sac- 
rifice, and subsequently of the SirU Jacob. — H. B. D. 

§ Vide i., 862, ante. 

|( Vide i., 860, ante. 

i Vide i., 862, ante. 

** Vide i., 859, ante. 

ft Pieter Laurenben Kock, occupied the premises on the 
corner of Broadway and Battery Place, extending to the bank 
of the river. He was a Small Burgher of the date of 1657; 
married Annetje Dircks, on the thirteenth of June, 1657 ; had 
one child, Gallas, who was baptized on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1659; and died soon after — his widow being referred to, 
under date of April, 1661.— H. B. D. « 

XX Thomas Hall, resided on a hill near the Vly {Pearl- 
street) the present line of Beekman-street 

He was an Englishman by birth ; and was one of a party who 
attempted to seize the Dutch settlements on the Delaware, in 
1635; ran away from that service ; took refuge with the Dutch ; 
and, having been kindly treated, he settled as a farm servant in 
the employ of Jacob Van Curler, in New Amsterdam. He was 
engaged in raising and trading in Tobacco, near Turtle-bay, as 
early as 1689; purchased his homestead in 1654; and was 
classed as Farmer, although he was also engaged in Trade. 

He was one of the Eight Men, in 1648-4; one of the Nine 
Men, in 1647 ; and a Firewarden of the town, in 164S. He was 
an active politician ; opposed to the Director-general ; and pos- 
sessed considerable influence. 

He married Anna Mitfort, widow of William Quick, on the 
seventeenth of November, 1741 ; and died, without children, in 
1670.— H. B. D. 

§§ Eg hert Woutersen was an early settler in the Colony, 
ami owned the property at the corner of what are now New and 
Beaver streets. 

He was a Small Burgher of the date of 1657 ; was married to 
the widow Engeltje Jans Van Beestede, on the first of Sep- 
tember. 1641 ; and died about 16S0— II. B. D. 

I! ;! F«»r particulars concerning this action see Register of Bur- 
gomasters and Scfiepens, i., 862, ante, and the Notes thereon.— 
II. B. D. 
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Pieter Kock, Plaintiff, vs. Annetie Crom- 
melin Van Vorst,* Defendent. 

In matter of matrimony, Jacob Stoffelse,t the 
Father-in-law of the Defendant, appeared before 
the Court, and certain writings were presented 
by the parties and duly examined; and the par- 
ties having been admonished, it is the opinion of 
the Burgomasters and Schepens that the parties 
should be at peace. 

A copy of the points shall be given to them; 
and it is unanimously ordered that the Fathor- 
in-law of the Defendant shall appear at the next 
Court-day ; and that, at that time, both the par- 
ties shall bring in whatever they may have fur- 
ther to present. 

Guysbert Vander Donck,J Plaintiff, vs. 
Willem Jansen,$ Defendant. 
Defendant in default. 

[124] Thomas Spyser,|| Plaintiff, vs. Martin 
Jansen ,T Defendant. 
Defendant in default. 

Sybout Clasen, Plaintiff, vs. Herman Smee- 
man, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff appeared before the Court, and 
offered, agreeably to the Order of the Court at 
the last Court-day, to make oath on his own be- 
half concerning the subject of his complaint; 
but, in consequence of the absence of Albert Jan- 
sen,** who assisted him in doing the work, the 
Trial is postponed until the next Court- day, when 
both parties must appear and each for himself 
substantiate his claim by his oath, in order that 
they may thus obtain what are their rights.ft 



* Annbtje Crommelen Van Vorst was the daughter of 
Cornelia Van Vorst and Vroutge Ides, his wife, the latter of 
whom, on the death of her husband, was married to Jacob Stof- 
felsen, of whom see the next Note. — H. B. D. 

t Jacob Stoffelsen was an early settler in the Colony, 
having been one of the Company's Commissaries of Stores as 
early as 1688. 

From 1638 until 1689, he was an Overseer of Laborers — in the 
latter year he was styled "Overseer of Negroes"; — in 1641, one 
of the Twelve Men ; in 1644-5, one of the Eight Men ; and in 
the latter year, one of the Colonial Council. 

He lived at Ahasimus ; and was married to Vroutje Ides, the 
widow of Cornells Van Vorst, whose children seem to have 
caused their Father-in-law a great deal of trouble. — H. B. D. 

^ Conceiving this person, 1 have no information whatever. 

& William Jansen, the ferryman between Bergen and 
Manhattan, was married to Leentje Martens, on the eighteenth 
of December, 1654. 

There were two persons bearing this name — William Jansen 
vaii't Ieverlant and William Jansen van llotterdam — but we 
have no means of knowing to which of these thia record refers. 
—II. B. 1). 

I Thomas Spicer was a resident and magistrate of Graves- 
end, L. I.— II. B. D. 

^ Maktin Jansen was a resident and magistrate of Amcrs- 
fort (Flatl,uui*) % L. I.— II. B. I). 

** Alhrkt Jansen. a Carpenter by trade, lived on the West 
»i<le of Smith ( William) strict, North from Garden (tirc/tange 
Plaar). 

lie was a .Small Burgher of the date of 1657. He married his 
second wife. Eleke Moven, in .September, 16;V2; and died about 
1660.— H. B. I). 

+t This action was commenced on the opening of the 
College of Burgomasters and Schepens, [February 10, 1658] 



Jacobus Schellinger,* Plaintiff, vs. Wil- 
lem KouRTAEL,t Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands payment of G. 106.15.12, 
for goods delivered, for which the Defendant had 
promised to deliver Tobacco. 

The Defendant acknowledges the debt to be 
honest. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens condemn the 
Defendant to pay the demand within Six weeks 
from this date. 

Casper Steeinmets4 Plaintiff, vs. Judith 
Verleths,§ Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the immediate payment 
of a balance of G. 71. 4. 8, for wages on account 
of services ren[125]dered by his wife to the De- 
fendant. 

The Defendant brings in an account of Gs. 75. 
borrowed by the Plaintiff's wife and of Gs. 15. 
in Seawant; and he claims that she has also re- 
ceived, agreeably to his statement, goods to the 
amount of Gs. 128. 1. 8, so that the Plaintiff is 
indebted to the Defendant, Gs. 30. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens decide that 
the parties shall furnish, each to the other, copies 
of their respective accounts; and that Casper 
Steeinmets and his wife shall personally appear 
at the next Court-day. 

Jeronym. Nieulant,|| Plaintiff, vs. Claes 
Terhaer,1[ Defendant. 
The Plaintiff in default. 

Hendrick d' Sweet,** Plaintiff, vs. Claes 
Terhaer, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of Gs. 70. 
10, for Wood for Staves, delivered for the De- 
fendant, on the Strand. 

and continued at the succeeding Session, when it was ad- 
journed until this day in order that the Plaintiff might verify 
his claim, (i., 859, ante.) — H. B. D. 

* Jacob Scuelllnger was probably a son-in-law of Cornells 
Melyns, of Staten Island, having married Cornelia Melyns, on 
the seventh of April, 1653, and been much concerned in the af- 
fairs on Staten Island. 

Beyond the facts referred to, we know nothing of him. — H. 
B. D. 

t I have failed in my efforts to learn anything whatever of 
this man. — H. B. D. 

\ Casper Steynmitb was one of the earliest magistrates of 
Bergen, N. J., of which settlement he was a resident. 

He was a Small Burgher of New Amsterdam, of the date of 
1657; and married for his second wife, Jannekin Gerrits, on 

the last day of March, 1652, by whom he had Johannes, , 

Gerrit, Annetje, Christoffel, Caspar, and Ursalina. 

He was quite an influential man among the early settlers of 
Bergen— II. B. D. 

§ Madame Judith Verlett was a sister of Captain Nicholas 
Yerlett,who was brother-in-law of Director-general Peter Stuy- 
vesant. She was the wife of Nicholas Bayard, who was the 
son of Stuyvesant's sister. — H. B. D. 

|| We have found nothing whatever concerning this person. — 
H. B. D. 

^ Nicolaes Terhaers was evidently a Cooper, and he 
seems, also, to have been a Tavern-keeper; but little is known 
of him besides the fact that he was forbidden to sell liquor be- 
cause of certain irregularities. — H. B. D. 

** " Henduick d' "Sweet "-Henry the Swede-beyond the fact 
that he was a resident of Flushing, L. L, we know nothing con- 
cerning this man. — II. B. D. 
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The Defendant denies that he has ever seen or 
received the before mentioned Wood. 

The Plaintiff is ordered to substantiate his De- 
claration. 

Hendrick Gerritsen,* Plaintiff, vs. Auken 
Jansen,! Defendant. 
Both parties in default. 

[126] Jan GerritsenJ Plaintiff, vs. Hen- 
drick Gerritsen, Defendant. 
The Defendant in default. 

Willem Albertsen,$ Plaintiff, vs. Claes 
Terhaer, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff declares that he had counted and 
paid out to the Defendant, Gs. 105. 16, for which 
he has received, in Casks, Gs. 75. according to 
his account ; and that there remains due to him a 
balance of Gs. 30. 16, the payment of which he 
demands. 

The Defendant's account having been exam- 
ined, it is found to agree within Gs. 1.17 of the 
monies received; but he claims, by hie account, 
that he has delivered Gs. 90, in Casks. 

Wherefore, the Burgomasters and Schepens 
appoint and authorize Jan Jansen and Thomas 
Frerick,|| both Coopers, to appraise the work 
done by the Defendant, according to current 
prices, and to get the parties to settle this 
dispute, or,, in case of failure, to present, in 
writing, a Report of their opinion in the mat- 
ter. 



[Original, not paged ; Translation, 127 -134.] 

On Monday, the 3d March, 1653, at the City 
Hall, Present, 

Arent Van Hattem, Martin Crigier, Burgo- 
masters; Paul us L. van der Grist, Allard An- 
thony, Willem Beeckman, M. van Gheel, and 
Pieter Wolfertsen, Schepens, with C. Van Tien- 
hoven, Schout. 

The Noble Schout, Cornells Van Tienhoven, 
handed in to the College, the following written 
answers to their propositions.^ 

" In the matter of the prop- 
osition of the Noble Burgo- 
" masters and Schepens of the 
" City of New Amsterdam. 

* Vide i., 860, ante. 

t Vide i., 859, ante. 

± Vide i., 860, ante. 

§ Willem Albeetsen, " the Boor,' 1 is referred to in Council 
Minutes, v., 58-60 : but we have no further account of him. — 
H. B. D. 

I We have no particulars concerning either of these persons, 
beyond the fact that Jansen was referred to, in the Records, 
from time to time, for several years previous to this date. — H. 
B. D. 

T The "propositions" referred to are those embraced in the 
Address presented by the College of Burgomasters and Schep- 
ens to the Director-general and Council, on the eighteenth and 
twenty-sixth of February, (MS. Register of College, i., 115- 
117 ; Historical Magazine, i., 861, 862.)— H. B. D. 



" The Director-general and the Councillors of 
" New Netherland give their consent that, as op- 
" portunity offers, a Weighing-house and a Weigh- 
" scale shall be made and constructed ;* and that 
"when the Weighing-house shall be ready, they 
" shall prepare and enact' Ordinances directing 
"the Weights and Measures to be deposited 
" there, after which time all the Weights and 
"Measures in thie Province shall be made to 
" conform to the Weights and Measures of Am- 
sterdam, in conformity with the Orders and 
" Resolutions relating thereto, which have been 
" heretofore Published and Proclaimed, copies of 
" all which shall be delivered to the Burgo- 
" masters and Schepens, to the end that the 
" Schout shall [ ] all the Weights and 

"Measures in conformity therewith [12d] and 
" mark them, according to the standard that shall 
" be fixed by the Burgomasters and Schepens. 

" With regard to their propositions concerning 
" Orphan-masters, however much the Director- 
" general and the Councillors approve the care- 
" fulness of the Burgomasters and Schepens, it 
" must be remembered that other appendages, for 
" which the compassion and the early beginnings 
" of this new-rising City have afforded but little 
" opportunity, are required for this, before such 
" an Orphan's Hall, after the form of that in Old 
" Amsterdam, can be planned and accomplished. 
'' In the meantime, this measure is not necessary 
" for ensuring obedience to the command of God 
" concerning the widows and fatherless, since it is 
" already required by the Director-general and the 
" Councillors, that the Deacons, as the Guardians 
"of Orphans, ehall have the care of Orphans and 
" Widows and may apply to the Burgomasters 
" and Schepens, and, if necessary, through thera^ 
" to the Director-general and Councillors ; over 
" these, and over such as shall become Widows 
" and Orphans, and over their estates, particular 
" Curators may be appointed, in which cases the 
" Burgomasters and Schepens, or, if necessary,. 
" the Director- general and Councillors shall make 
" such Orders and appoint such Curators as the 
"necessity of the occasion may require, which 
"Curators shall be responsible to the Burgo- 
" masters and Schepens ; and that in case the 
" Burgomasters and Schepens shall discover that 
'• [129J becoming attention has not been paid to 
"the property and estate of the Widows and 
" Orphans, they shall have the power of appoint- 
" ing Curators in the case and of calling the dS- 
" linquents to account. 
" Done in Session, at New Amsterdam, on the 



* On the tenth of August, 1654, the Director-general and 
Council adopted an Ordinance for the regulation of the Weigh- 
house ; and on the twenty-seventh of April, 1656. another Orai- 
nance was issued by the same authority, requiring all articles 
of more than Twenty -five pounds weight, to be weighed there. 
— H. B. D. 
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" 26th of February, Anno, 1653, in New Neth- 
" erland. 

" Signed by order, 

'* P. Stuyvesant " 

Martin Jansen, Plaintiff, vs. Thomas Spyser, 
Defendant. 

The Plaintiff absent, but he is excused on ac- 
count of'.the bad "weather. 

Thomas Spyser being called to account for his 
absence at the last meeting says that he was 
not duly cited ; and he was excused.* 

Pieter Kock, Plaintiff, vs. Annette Van 
Vorst, Defendant. 

The Defendant absent ; and, on account of the 
bad weather, is excused.f 

Willem Albertsen, Plaintiff, vs. Class 
Terhaer, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands payment of what is his 
due, according to account and the verdict of the 
Arbitration submitted to the Burgomasters and 
Schepens. 

The accounts of the parties having been exam- 
ined by the Court, it is found that there remains 
due to the [130] Plaintiff, Thirty Guilders and 
Thirteen Stuyvers. Wherefore, by the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, the Defendant is con- 
demned, within Six weeks from the date hereof, 
to pay the said Gs. 30. 13, which, according to 
the verdict of the arbitrators, is due to the Plain- 
tiff, either in work or in money.J 

Hendrick d'Sweet, Plaintiff, vs. Claes Ter- 
haer, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff absent, but excused on account of 
bad weather. $ 

Geronym Nieulant, Plaintiff, vs. Claes Ter- 
haer, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff, like the last,' excusable for his 
absence. || 

Teunis Krudy,1T Plaintiff, vs. Andries Kuy- 
per,** Defendant. 
Both parties absent. 



* The Minutes of "the last meeting 1 ' {page 81, ante) indi- 
cate that Jansen was Defendant, and absent, and Spicer, Plain- 
tiff and present — the reverse of this entry. We give both as 
we lind them ; and leave it for others to determine which is 
convt-t and which erroneous. — H. B. D. 

t Vide pago 80, ante. 

% Vide page 82, ante. 

$ Vide page 81, ante. 

.1 Vide page 81, ante. 

5 Teunis Krudy — probably intended for Teunis Kray, who 
is said to have been a tavern-keeper living on der Heere Graft 
[ Broad-street] between what are now Stone and Bridge-streets. 

He was, also, it is said, a Measurer of Apples and Onions ; and 
his wife was Superintendent of the Market. (Valentine's 
HiHtory, 112, 118.) 

** Ax drabs Kuyper — Andries Pietersen, the Cooper*— be- 
yond the facts that he was married to Lambertje Morgcs, on the 
twenty-fifth of August, 1662 ; and in February, 1668, his son, 
Pieter. was christened in the old Dutch Church, we know noth- 
ing of him.— H. B. D. 
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Jan Gerritsen Smit,* Plaintiff, vs. Krigier 
Inscob,! Defendant. 
The Defendant absent. 

Jan Gerritsen Metsoener4 Plaintiff, vs. 
Hendrick Gerritsen, Defendant. 

The Defendant absent for the third time.} 

The Plaintiff demands judgement against the 
Defendant for wages due to him, to wit : For 
work done to the axle-tree of a mill, Sixteen 
Guilders, [131] of which Ten Guilders have been 
paid in the making of One suit and One pair of 
Leather Breeches. He has also earned Nineteen 
Guilders, in the raising the house of the Defend- 
ant. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens condemn the 
Defendant, in consequence of his contumacy, to 
pay to the Plaintiff, within Four weeks from the 
date hereof, the sum of Twenty-five Guilders as 
demanded in the foregoing specification. 

Gysbert Vander Donck, Plaintiff, vs. Wil- 
lem Jansen, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff requests that the Defendant may 
be ordered to enter upon and fulfil his work, ac- 
cording to Contract. 

The Defendant excepts and requests a copy of 
the Contract. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens decide that 
the Defendant shall have the privilege of a copy 
of the Contract; and they order him to appear 
on the next Court-day, to give in his answer, or, 
in default thereof, he shall be compelled to enter 
upon bis work.|| 

Sybout Clasen and Albert Jansen appeared 
before the Court conformably to its Order of the 
date of the twenty-fourth of February ; and each 
for himself, in the presence of the Court, solemnly 
testified that he had never been paid, nor ever 
had received any payment of, his demand against 
Harman Smeeman, as the heir of Volkert Ever- 
sen; and that it still remains due to him by 
right. 

[132] In this matter, Harman Smeeman is con- 
demned to pay the said demand in current funds, 
such as at that time was valid.^f 

* Jan Gerritsen Smit — Jan Gerritsen, the blacksmith — of 
whom we have found no particulars. — H. B. D. 

t Krigier Inscob. No particulars have been ascertained con- 
cerning this person. — H. B. D. 

% Jan Gerritsen Metboener — Jan Gerritsen, the mason — 
Since the writing of the Note under the Minutes of the Session 
of the sixth of February, we have ascertained, in addition to 
what was then stated, that Jan was, by trade, a Mason ; that he 
was admitted to the Small Burghersnip on the fourteenth of 
April, 1657; and that, like many others of his business, he 
bought and sold property to a considerable extent. — H. B. D. 

§ This action was instituted at the first Session of the Court, 
and evidently recorded erroneously, (i. 360.) although Hendrick 
was said to have been in Default. At the third Session he 
was again absent {page 31, ante) ; and again, to-day, as above 
stated. 

It is interesting, because it shows the rules governing the 
Practice in this early Court — H. B. D. 

|| Vide page 31, ante. 

1 Vide page 81, ante. 
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Guliaen d'Wys, Plaintiff, vs. Joost Goderis, 
Defendant 

The Plaintiff states that he is aggrieved by the 
complaint made against him by the Defendant, 
on the last Court-day ; and requests that the De- 
fendant shall be obliged to find security for the 
costs and damages already had, and yet to be 
made ; and that in case he shall fail to prove the 
charge, that he shall make reparation. 

The Defendant replies that his witnesses have 
not yet given in their testimony ; and that the 
Plaintiff's request cannot be entertained. 

Joost Goderis, Plaintiff, vs. Gysbert Van- 
deb Donck, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff prays that the Defendant shall 
be compelled to make good his declaration by 
oath. 

The Defendant having been further heard on 
the points of interrogation, resolves to confirm 
his declaration by oath. 

Joost Goderis, Plaintiff, vs. Jan Vinoe, De- 
fendant. 

The Plaintiff requests, as before, that the De- 
fendant shall make his declaration under oath. 

The Defendaut refuses tp make oath. 

[133] Joost Goderis, Plaintiff, vs. Harmanus 
Hartoogh, Defendant. 

The Defendant says that concerning such a 
trifling matter, he does not consider himself 
obligated to make oath ; and, furthermore, he 
declares that Buys has made application to God- 
eris for Lettre BepresaiUes. 

Joost Goderis, Plaintiff, vs. Antony Van 
Hardenbergh, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff pray 8 that the Defendant shall be 
held to confirm what he has declared, under 
oath. 

The Defendant having been heard, declares 
furthermore that Buys has made application to 
Goderis for a Lettre BepresaiUes ; and that he 
can make no oath concerning his declaration. 

Pieter Werkhoven having been heard on 
.the points of interrogation, before the Commission 
of the seventeenth of February, in the Court, an- 
swers on the First point of interrogation, he has 
heard no such thing : on the Second point ; as 
before : on the Third point, as before : on the 
Fourth point, as before : on the Fifth point, as 
before: on the Sixth point, that he saw Bedloe 
run after Goderis ; but he did not see the stabbing 
or wounding, which he declines to testify to, un- 
der oath. 

[134] The points of interrogation on which the 
Burgomasters and Schepens, on the requisition of 
Joost Goderis, have ordered categorical answers 
to be given, to wit, with " Yes " or " No," by 



Gysbert Vander Donck, Jan Vinge, Antony 
Hardenbergh, and Harmanus Hartoogh, on the 
morning of the fourth day of March, at Nine 
o'clock, at which time the aforesaid persons 
shall be held to testify under oath, after the man- 
ner of the Court. 

The First Point. 

Whether on the twenty-ninth of Jamiary, on 
Oyster- island, they did not hear Buys and Bedloe 
calling after Goderis : " You cnckhold and hom- 
u beest, Allard Anthony has covered your wife." 

The Second Point, 

Whether Buys and Wys did not ask Goderis 
for a Lettre BepresaiUes, to sleep with his wife, 
"for," said they, "Allard Anthony is in the 
" habit of doing it." 

Done in Session aforesaid, at the City Hall, 
this 3d March, 1653. 

The before-mentioned persons, taking into con- 
deration the above, propose that the costs for lost 
time and for other things, already made by this 
dispute and those which they may yet sustain, 
should be made good to them ; and they demand 
sufficient security therefor ; whereupon the Bur- 
gomasters and Schepens announce that they will 
look more closely into the matter.* 



XII— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked up in various places, and 
brought to this place, u as they are," without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if any of 
them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections. — Ed. 
Hist. Mag.] 

An Old Axe. — A few days since, Nathan 
Salisbury, Esq., living in East Scott, Courtlaod 
County, found a very peculiar axe. The circum- 
stances are as follows: At an early day, when 
Mr. Salisbury, in company with others, was 
chopping and clearing the forest of his newly- 
acquired farm, they came upon a very large 
hemlock standing near the stream. After cut- 
ting the tree down, Mr. Salisbury discovered 
that what appeared to be the heart of the tree 
was really a separate tree from the one just 
fallen. On examination, this tree within a tree 
was found to have been girdled at some previous 
time, leaving a small portion uncut, so that the 
sap had continued to traverse the trunk until its 
growth had completely overgrown the girdling, 

* This series of actions, in which a party of the young row- 
dies of New Amsterdam and a poor man named Joost Goderis 
were parties, had engaged the attention of the Court from its 
first Session, until now ; and it is refreshing to read of the dig- 
nity which the Court maintained in its dealings with the young 
rascals, whose connections were " the first famililies " in the 
Colony and gave countenance to their insolence. — H. B. D. 
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and another tree formed, growing to enormous 
dimensions. 

A few days since, near the trunk of that tree, 
about twelve inches below the surface, was found 
this peculiar axe. It is about Ten inches in 
length by Three and one-fourth inches on the cut 
or edge. It is made of iron. Now, what is re- 
markable about this axe and tree is this — that 
the girdling or packing of the inner tree cor- 
responds precisely with the axe found, and 
counting the concentric rings of the growth of 
the outer tree, is found the remarkable fact that 
the inner tree was girdled about One hundred 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims. Who 
was in that locality using an axe Three hundred 
and fifty-seven years ago 1 — Boston Transcript. 



Snow in Boston the Past Season. — To the 
Editor of the Transcript : — 1 transmit to you my 
accustomed meteorological statement, which, al- 
though a little late this season, may not be unin- 
teresting to many of your readers. It gives the 
number of snow storms that have occurred and 
the quantity of snow that has fallen in Boston 
during the past season; and it is believed to be 
as accurate an account as could have been kept. 
The first snow storm was on the 23d day of 
November, 1866, at which period sufficient snow 
fell to make the ground white ; and the succeed- 
ing ones were as follows: November 25, ground 
white; December 16, 3 inches ; 17th, £ inch ; 20th, 
J inch; 27th, 1 inch; and 31st, 3J inches; Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, 2 inches; 6th, 4 inches; 13th, 
ground white ; 17th, 21 inches (toughest snow- 
storm experienced in Boston for many years) ; 
21st, 6 inches; and 26th, £ inch; February 4, 
ground white; 20th, 1£ inches; 21st, 4 J inches; 
and 23d, \ inch ; March 3d and 4th, 5 inches ; 
7th, 4 indies ; 10th, ground white ; 12th, little 
snow; 16th and 17th, 12 inches; April 24, little 
snow. Total number storms, 25. Depth of 
snow, 5 feet 9* inches. 

My figures, for the past Twenty-four years, are 
as follows: 

Depth of Snow. 
7 feet 7)$ inches. 
8 
7 
8 
1 
1 
11 
1 

8* 
2 

1* 
7* 
5 
2 

11 

H 
2% 

6* 

IK 
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Number Storms. 


Depth of Snow 


1862-68 


26 


4 7% 


1868-64 


26 


2 5 


1864-66 


82 


8 SH 


1865-66 


28 


8 % 


1866-67 


25 


5 9* 



Years. 


Number Storms. 


] 


lWtf-44 


44 


7 


1*44-45 


86 


8 


1845-46 


27 


8 


1846-47 


82 


2 


1847-48 


27 


2 


1848-49 


27 


8 


1849-50 


88 


2 


1850-51 


28 


8 


1851-52 


88 


6 


1852-58 


20 


8 


1858-54 


24 


7 


1854-55 


85 


8 


1855-56 


28 


4 


1856-67 


82 


6 


1857-58 


14 


2 


1858-59 


28 


4 


1859-60 


24 


8 


1860-61 


84 


6 


1861-62 


85 


5 



The whole number of snow storms in Boston 
for the past Twenty-four years is Six hundred and 
ninety-two; depth of snow during the same 
period, One hundred feet, seven and three-eighths 
inches. 

The average number of snow storms during 
the above period (Twenty-four years) was a frac- 
tion less than Twenty-nine; and the average 
depths of snow is about Four feet and one -half 
inch. G. J. B. M. 

Boston, June 19, 1867. 



The Captubb op the " Chesapeake." — To the 
Editor of the Tribune: — I notice in Frank Moore's 
Rebellion Record (in a number lately issued), a 
report of the capture of the Chesapeake from 
the Southerners, who rose on the crew and took 
the steamer into Nova Scotia, by Capt. Nickels, 
which is entirely at variance with the reports of 
the same affair as given by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Would it not be well to call the attention 
of the country to the point that the facts pre- 
sented by Capt. Nickels are studiously suppressed 
in the Governmental accounts of the affair, and 
to suggest to Government the propriety of giving 
authentic history, or none at all. 

Yours, truly, E. B., Jr. 

St. Denis Hotel, June 17, 1867. 



Lord Byron's Tomb. — A correspondent writes 
in corroboration of Mr. Doran's description of 
Hucknall Torkard Church, which contains the 
dilapidated tomb of Lord Byron, his mother, and 
daughter. The writer says that when' the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries at Westminster refused sep- 
ulchre to Lord Byron in the ancient Abbey, and 
the poet's remains were removed to their present 
resting-place, Sir John Bo wring gave an album 
to be kept as a record of the distinguished 
visitors to the Church of Hucknall Torkard. 
" It was there for many years in the keeping of 
" the sexton, and had become valuable from the 
"many interesting autographs which it con- 
tained, when the sexton died, and a dispute 
" arose between his heir, the rector, and the church- 
" wardens, as to the possession of the book. Ul- 
"tiinately it was understood that it had been 
" decided that the rector was the legal custos, the 
"churchwardens being its owners." Subse- 
quently, however, the album disappeared alto- 
gether, though it does not appear how. Our 
correspondent adds : " It was said to have been 
" sold clandestinely and conveyed to the United 
" States." Perhaps the present possessor of the 
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album is not acquainted with its history; or, 
knowing it, would not set its value as a heirloom 
against the justice of restoring the album to its 
rightful place. For this reason we have given 
publicity to our correspondent's communication. 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 



A Survivor op the Revolution. — There 
lives in Noble County, Ohio, a survivor of the 
Revolution Army, John Gray. He was born at 
Fairfax Court House, Virginia, on the sixth of 
January, 1764, and is, consequently, in his One 
hundred and fourth year. His father fell at 
Yorktown, and the son, then quite a youth, im- 
mediately stepped into the ranks to take the 
SI ace made vacant by the death of his father. 
Recently, on being asked why he enlisted so 
young, he replied, while the Revolution fire 
flashed in his eye : " How could I help it ? Was 
" I not in the same county with Washington ?" 
After serving with great gallantry to the close 
of the struggle for our independence, he was 
mustered out at Richmond, Virginia. He then 
returned to field labor, and the support of his 
widowed mother. 

Mr. Gray has been married twice in Virginia 
and once in Ohio. One after another his family 
have passed to the tomb, and now, in his One 
hundred and fourth year, poor, aged, and infirm, 
he lives the last lone monument of the grandest 
generation the world has ever seen. 

For Seventy-eight years he has been a faithful 
member of the Methodist Church. Mr. Gray is 
very poor. Owing to the neglect which so 
characterized the official records of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, no record of Mr. Gray's military 
srrvices could be found. At length, however, 
Judge Bingham, of Ohio, having visited the old 
hero at his humble home, began to urge his case 
upon the attention of Congress, and during the 
last session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, a pen- 
sion of Five hundred dollars was granted to the 
last survivor of the Revolution. 



High Prices in Old Times and Supplies 
for the Ministers. — Rev. Solomon Lombard 
was the first settled minister of Gorham, Me. 
His annual salary was £53 6s 8d. He was or- 
dained on the twenty-sixth of December, 1750. 
One hundred and twenty dollars were raised to 
defray the " expenses " of the ordination. The 
following, from the records of the town, is the 
list of " supplies" for that occasion : 

1 Barrel offlour £14 7s 6d 

8 Bushels of apples 2 8 

2 Barrels of cider 9 

2 Gallons of brandy 5 

1 Bottle, of vinegar 5 

2 Cheeses, per lb 6 

54)$Pounds of pork, per lb 7 



6 Candles £0 Is Od 

1 Ounce of nutmegs 1 

8 Fowls 1 16 

29 Pounds of sugar 8 14 

1 Teapot 1 10 

4 Gallons of rum 5 4 

2 Bushels of cranberries 2 

1 Pound of tea 10 

1 Pound of ginger 2 

6 Gallons of molasses, per gal 2 8 

4 Ounces of pepper 6 



— Boston Transcript. 



The Worcester Light Infantry. — Mr. 
Charles Tappan, of Brook line, writes the follow- 
ing reminiscences to the editor of the Worcester 
Spy: 

I see that Gov. Lincoln claims to be the " sole 
" survivor of the original associates " of the 
Worcester Light Infantry. I cannot allow that 
to pass without comment, for among my most 
vivid and most pleasant recollections is the first 
meeting of the young men of Worcester, to form 
an Independent Infantry Company, Sixty-five 
years ago. Little did 1 then think that our first 
ensign, just returned home from college, would 
ever become the commander-in-chief of the mili- 
tia of Massachusetts. Well do I remember his 
fine appearance. He should have been our cap- 
tain ; and his youth only induced us to prefer 
Capt. Thaxter,who had not much of the military 
in him. 

The Worcester Light Infantry was rather 
democratic than otherwise, and in order to in- 
duce " Federalists " to join the company, it was 
necessary to make Enoch Flagg Lieutenant. 
With our new uniforms and red horse hair stream- 
ing in the wind from our helmets, we quite took 
the shine out of Capt. Slater's Artillery, the only 
company in Worcester to do escort duty " Inde- 
*' pendent Day," before ours was formed. I can 
now see the valiant Captain with his rusty men 
and rusty guns, and his cue reaching to his gait- 
ers. I can also see Captain Perry of the " militia," 
with his sword hanging behind him, and his 
men, u some in rags and some in tags,' ; and some 
in shirt sleeves. But Worcester was a small 
place then and small things made people stare. 

I wish I had known there was to be a " festi- 
" val," for had I known it, no small matter would 
have prevented my appearing amongst the grand- 
children of the brave men who marched to Pax- 
ton and back again in the rain. 



Connecticut Relics. — At a recent meeting of 
the Colony Historical Society, at New Haven, 
Thomas It. Trowbridge presented to the society a 
musket, powder-horn and pouch, which had seen 
service in the old French war of 1765, and which 
was used by his grandfather, Rutherford Trow- 
bridge, in resisting the British attack on New 
Haven. Henry Hotchkiss also presented a mus- 
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ket, which, with Twenty-four rounds of cartridge 
and the Hessian who carried them, was captured 
on that occasion by his grandfather, Jonah 
Hotchkiss, who was armed with only an empty 
musket. Mr. Hotchkiss also presented an iron 
mask — an instrument of torture used in the pun- 
ishment of slaves. — Transcript. 

Provincial Records op New Hampshire. — 
Agreeably to a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture, passed last June, Rev. Dr. Bouton, of Con- 
cord, was commissioned by the late Governor 
and Council, to edit and publish such of the early 
Provincial records and papers of New Hamp- 
shire as should be deemed expedient. 

The Commissioner began his labors on the first 
of September last. We are informed that the 
first volume, containing the earliest Province pa- 
pers, is now nearly ready for the press. Dr. 
Bouton estimates that the whole work will com- 
prise about Seven volumes of Six hundred octavo 
pages each. He does not expect to be able to is- 
sue more than One volume a year, and to accom- 
plish that, he suggests that the aid of a copyist 
will be required. 

The materials for the work are found in the 
office of the Secretary of State, iu the library of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, among 
the Colonial records of Massachusetts, and the 
early records of Dover, Portsmouth, Kampton 
and Exeter. When completed it must be of 
great value to the State. 



V 

The Death op General A. P. Hill. — The 
special correspondent of the New York Times, 
who has been visiting the works around Peters- 
burg, Virginia, gives the following account of 
the death of General A. P. Hill, in a letter dated 
the twenty-sixth of May : 

" In connection with the defence of Port Gregg, 
" I must also mention a fact which I learn from 
" General Mahone, in regard to the death of the 
«• distinguished Confederate corps commander, A. 
" P. Hill. General Lee's headquarters were but 
u a short distance in the rear of Gregg, in a house 
u on the Boydton plankroad, between the fort and 
a the town. At the time Fort Gregg was carried, 
** Generals Hill and Mahone were in conversa- 
" tion with Lee at his headquarters. As the firing 
" grew nearer and nearer, Lee, intently listening 
" to the sounds, suddenly turned to Hill and said : 
u * How is this, General ? Your troops are giv- 
"Mngway.' Upon this, General Hill mounted 
" his horse, dashed to the front, but while gallop- 
" ing down the road he suddenly came upon two 
u men in blue uniforms. * Throw down your arms V 
"shouted the General. But the men quickly 
" sprang behind a tree, and, levelling their pieces, 
"fired. Hill fell from his horse dead. 77 



Washington's Chair. — At the dedication 
of the Washington Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
first of October, 1816, an address was delivered 
by John B. Wallace, Esq., who received the keys 
of the building. After the address, Richard 
Dale, Esq., President of the Society, arose from 
hie seat (the same which General Washington 
occupied when President of the Convention whose 
deliberations resulted, in the Federal Constitu- 
tion), and, advancing to the front of the stage, 
solemnly dedicated the hall to the purposes for 
which it was erected. What became of this 
chair which Washington occupied whilst Presi- 
ident of the Convention, is not known. — Sunday 
Dispatch. 



Independence Hall. — Philadelphians are 
generally under the impression that all the por- 
traits that adorn the walls of Independence Hall 
are the property of the city. This is an error, as 
some of them belong to other parties. The large 
full length portrait of William Penn, painted by 
Inman, is the prop erty of the " Society for Com- 
" memorating the Landing of William Penn." — 
Ibid. 



An Old Sign. — About Sixty years ago there 
was a tavern kept by one Hanna, on South street, 
opposite the old theatre, Philadelphia, which 
had for its signboard a picture representing the 
" Constitutional Convention of 1787," with por- 
traits of the members of that body. This sign 
was painted by Matthew Pratt, father of the late 
Henry Pratt. Underneath the picture were these 
words: "These Thirty-eight great men have 
" signed the powerful deed, that better times to 
" us will very soon succeed." It is said that this 
sign, which was taken down in 1814, is yet in 
existence. — Ibid. 



Gen. Henky Dodge, first Governor of the 
Territory of Wisconsin, and afterwards for many 
years a member of the U. S. Senate, died in Bur- 
lington, on the nineteenth of June, aged eighty- 
five years. He was one of the pioneers in West- 
ern civilization. Accompanied by Daniel Boone, 
he was often in conflict with the savages. The 
celebrated chief Black Hawk became his pris- 
oner. In 1834, he was successfully employed by 
General Jackson to make peace with the red 
men of the frontier, and in the ensuing year com- 
manded an important expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. For these services he received from 
Congress a sword, and the thanks of the nation. 



The History op Westchester County. — W. 
Bolton, Esq., Principal of the Ladies' Seminary 
in this village, is now preparing for the press a 
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" A 1625. The Lord Chamberlain, Pembroke, 
was made to convey assurance to Pennington, 
and also to Sir Fernando Gorges and the other 
masters of the merchantmen, that peace was 
really to be made with the Protestants and that 
war would be declared against Spain and Mi- 
lan ; wherefore they all were peremptorily, 
and without reply, to obey the directions given 
them. At the same time Buckingham wrote to 
tell Nicholas that he was to wait in the Roads, 
for that the ships would be delivered up ; and by 
a letter of the same date he told Pennington 
that there was then on its way to him an ex- 
press warrant from the King who was ' extreme- 

* ly offended ' with him, and whose orders, if he 
now desired to make his peace, he must not fail 
punctually to obey. Finally, the Royal War- 
rant followed, formally requiring Pennington to 
put his ship, the Vanguard, and all the other 
seven ships, with their equipage, artillery and 
ammunition, into the service of his dear brother 
the Most Christian King ; and, and in case of 
backwardness or refusal on the part of the crews, 
commanding him and others to use all means 
possible to compel obedience, even unto the 
sinking of the ships. * See you fail not,' are the 
closing words of the decisive document, ' as you 

* will answer to the contrarie at the uttermost 

* peril.' 

" Little more remains to be told. For the third 
time Pennington took his Vanguard into the 
French harbour; and with him went this time, 
with a desperate reluctance, the seven merchant 
ships. One of the latter, notwithstanding, com- 
manded by Sir Fernando Gorges, who became 
thereafter a marked object for Baggs treacher- 
ous hostility, broke through, and returned upon 
learning that the promised assurance of peace 
with the Protestants was false, and that the des- 
tination of the fleet was no other than Rochelle. 
On the other hand, Pennington, for himself and 
the rest, doggedly obeyed the letter of the 
King's Warrant, and delivered up the ships, and 
their stores, without their crews. Declaring 
for the last time that he would rather be hanged 
in England for disobedience than fight himself, 
or see his seamen fight, against their brother 
Protestants of France, he quietly looked on 
while the crews of all the ships deserted; left 
every ship including his own to be manned by 
Frenchmen ; and came back to set himself 
right with his countrymen." — i. 328, 329. 

"Of course there is a stab behind the back for 
some one in this letter also. It concludes: 

* John Bonithon at Falmouth is still busy, I pray 

* discountenance his proceedings and let the 

* country perceave that neither his Lieutenant or 

* the castell have ought to do with the Duke's 
« Admiralty. I must abruptly conclude and 
4 say you have long been my friend I must there- 



" * be your servant, James Bagg. Saltrum, my 
" < house, this 22d Sept. 162G » » 

The *' Lieutenant" and " Castle " is an allusion 
to Sir Fernando Gorges, already mentioned (ante, 
i. 329,) and to be hereafter referred to. — ii. 26. 

" Bagg had reported Elliott as a recusant as 
" earlv as the middle of October 1626, yet not un- 
" til the beginning of June in the following year 
" was he finally deposited in the Gate-house. On 
" the 23d of May the Duke's man exultingly in- 
" formed the Duke that Elliott was at length gone 
" with Coryton to London * now or never to re- 
"' ceave his reward ;'* and on the 27 th of the fol- 
" lowing month, Buckingham, leaving his most 
"active enemy so lodged in a London prison, 
" sailed for Rochelle." 

" While yet Buckingham paused before his 
" great venture, and Bagg had to wait another 
" month before reporting that his principal oppo- 
" nent was * laid by the heels,' there was other 
" things beside his fortune that this ' envie ' 
"grudged Eliot for his own. His movements 
" were watched, his footsteps were dogged every- 
u where ; and upon arrival of Lord Warwick in 
" Plymouth, where Eliot then was, repeated re- 
" ports of espial as to both were made to the 
" Duke and his Secretary. Truly there was little 
u to tell. Eliot's friendship with Warwick was 
"as notorious and and little dignified as the 
" Duke's own intimacy with Warwick's brother 
" Lord Holland. But those were days when men 
" could not meet as friends, if hostile to Bucking- 
" ham, without being suspected as conspirators ; 
"and Warwick's patriotic purpose of serving 
" against Spain, which the Government had not 
" dared to resist, had yet in no respect abated the 
" animosity provoked by his refusal of tho loan. 
" Here was Bagg's welcome to an Earl who had 
" come from Plymouth in command of an expidi- 
" tion for the service of his country and was about 
" to sail with it as its Admiral. 

" His Lordship's resting place," [at Plymouth] 
" he informs his most gracious Lord, * is at the 
u ' house of one Jennens, Eliot's friend ; and his 
a t i pp>» invited famy liars, as soone as ever he put 
" * foote ashore, was that pattren of ingratitude 
" ' Elliot and malitious Corryton ; w ch two are as- 
" 4 sociated with a man noe less true to his friend, 
" * Sir Fernando Gorges. All which seems to be 
" * reputed to be his lordship's bosome friendes • 



* " MS. S. P. O. Bagg to Buckingham, from Plymouth. 
In the same letter he puffs off what he has been doing for the 
Duke ' by myself and without ye help of Sr John Drake : let 
1 him receave ye reward of his owne : myne deserves nothinge 
4 from your grace, for to you I am indebted by lieffe and what 
4 I am. There is also an allusion explaining one cause of the 
delay in bringing Eliot before the Council table. 'I doubt 
'not but the commission for Elliot is amended. 1 He further 
gratifies his mean nature by assuring his Excellence 'that 
4 Eliot, Coryton and Sir Fernando Gorges were the only men 
4 that gave service and visite to ye E. of Warwicke who little 
4 loves your grace? " — ii. 63. 
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' and the true reporters of his lordship's little 
44 * affeccon to his magisties service, and greater to 
u * your graces enemies.' Expressing then his 
K much disquiet at the doings interposed to the 
** the report of the Cornish Commissioners for the 
" loan, he declares his belief that * it will now be 
" * shortlie Rent, and then I hope his majesty will 
u * be pleased to make those that thus disaffec- 
" * tionately disserve him examples for tymes to 
u ' come. I ptieuller to your grace thus much 
" * because you may discearne the lo. of War- 
" ' wick's wayes which breeds muche wonder in 
" * these parts, that he elects and invites those to 
" ' be his friends ! ? lie closes with characteristic 
u assurance that he will be watchful as a spy 
" upon his master's enemies, and faithful as 
" a servant in obedience to his master. ' I will 
" * look upon their ways ; and by myne they or 
" * whoe els y 1 obserue them shall know me to 
" * be y r grace his true and humble servant 

" 4 James Bagg.' " 
" That was the 20 th of April. Six days later 
" the same worthy wrote to his 4 beloved friend ' 
" the Duke's Secretary, to tell him that the * Earl 
*" of Warwick and Ellyott still com fort'; and 
44 in connection therewith 4 that Sir Jo Drake's 
44 4 collector Mr Jeninges, the lord of Warwicke's 
444 servant, and Elliot's right hand, now showes 
44 4 himself and his regard to the duke.' To the 
4 4 duke himself he wrote, the same day, to inform 
44 him that 4 y e Ea. of Warwick and his friend El- 
44 4 liottare still together and still walke in the way 
44 4 they entered.' Three weeks afterwards he 
44 sent another like report ; with new scandal as 
44 to 4 Sir Fernando Gorges' waies not straight to 
" 4 serve your grace,' and with intimation that he 
44 should himself b^ in waiting on his Grace's 
44 arrival at Portsmouth. On the 25 th his Grace 
44 arrived ; and, when three days had passed, 
44 Bagg's worthy and beloved friend at the Ad- 
44 miralty was made acquainted with what chiefly 
44 had been the subject of the conference." — ii. 65 
-67. 



XIV.— QUERIES. 

[Our readers are particularly invited to avail themselves of 
the advantages afforded bv this Department of the Magazine, 
for the solution of any doubtful, historical question. — Ed. Hist. 

Ma«.] 

War in Disguise, or the Frauds op the 
Neutral Flags. — I am in possession of a re- 
print, published by Riley, N. Y. (1806), of the 
above work. The American Preface attached to 
it advertises that a formal answer to the book 
will be issued : — I desire to know whether any 
such answer was published ; and if so, when and 
by whom ? Philo. 

New York City. 



GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND Hl8 WOODEN LEG. 

— A reader of the Historical Magazine wishes 
to be informed, through what circumstances or 
affliction, or by what accident, Gouverneur Morris 
lost his leg. E. 

New York. 



John Langdon. — The following advertisement 
appeared in a New England newspaper in the 
year 1776. Was the auctioneer a relative of 
John Langdon of New Hampshire ? 

" To The Public in General ; and all his good 
"friends in special JOHN LANGDON in Fleet 
" Street, offers his service in the capacity of an 
"Auctioneer. Puffing is not his Talent; but he 
" begs leave to say this much : As he is determ- 
" ined to exert himself and use his utmost En- 
" deavours to give Satisfaction to his employers : 
u so he humbly hopes that in point of Fidelity, 
" Assiduity, and Dexterity; they will find him to 
" come not short of the FIRST THREE. 

" N. B. Moderate Gommissions will content 
" him : and all Favours will be gratefully ac- 
" knowledged." 

" The First Three " probably refers to the 
mighty men of King David. D. 

Philadelphia. 



The Traitorous Correspondence of Hutch- 
inson and Oliver. — Is it positively known 
from whom Franklin got the private letters of 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson and Lieutenant- 
governor Oliver, showing a traitorous corre- 
spondence with Thomas Whately, the Private Sec- 
retary to Grenville, and which caused such excite- 
ment in England, and the bitter abuse of Franklin 
by Wedderburn ? Sparks shows that Dr. Hosack 
was wrong in his Biographical Memoir of Dr. 
Williamson, in assuming that the latter secured 
and carried them to Dr. Franklin. Nor did the 
duel between William Whately, the brother to 
Thomas, with John Temple, who is rumoured to 
have abstracted them, prove any thing. Temple 
always denied the charge. Franklin never told, 
although he declared : " I, alone, am the person 
" who obtained and transmitted to Boston the 
" letters in question." Edwardus. 



Author of a Poem in 1774. — In the Massa- 
chusetts Spy of September 22, 1774, is an able 
poem entitled, " An Elegy on the Times," of 
which the following is a portion : 

44 While peers enraptured hail the unmanly wrong 

44 See Kibaldry, vile prostitute of shame, 
44 Stretch the bribed hand and prompt the venal tongue, 

44 To blast the laurels of a Franklin's fame, 
44 But will the Sage — whose philosophic Soul 

44 Controlled the lightning in its fierce career, 
44 Heard unappalled the aerial thunders roll, 

44 And taught the bolts of vengeance where to steer." 
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Can any of your readers inform me who was 
the author of this poem ? Logan. 

New York. 



Dr. Benjamin Rush.— The controversy re- 
specting General Joseph Reed having drawn Dr. 
Rush's name into the question, I would beg leave 
to ask what authority exists for the charge fre- 
quently made that Dr. Rush was the author of 
the anonymous letter against General Washing- 
ton which was sent to Patrick Henry. C. H. J. 

Philadelphia. 



First-born in New-Netherland. — Who 
were the first children, of either sex, born from 
Christian Parents, within the present bounds of 
the State of New York ; where were they born ; 
and when ? Dick. 

Bronxville, N. Y. 



Methodist Hymn-book. — Can any. of your 
" early American Methodist " readers inform me, 
through your columns, when the first edition of 
the hymn-book prepared by Coke and Asbury 
was published ; what was its exact title — includ- 
ing publisher's name and address — and where a 
copy may be seen ? A Class-leader. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 



Indian Intelligence. — I desire to know of 
an instance where a full-blooded Indian has 
shown any remarkable talent in any art or 
science ; — even shown excellence as an imitator, 
or calculator. Schoolmaster. 



Connemara Stockings. — Tom Moore men- 
tions that when he was introduced to President 
Jefferson by Mr. Merry, the British Minister, he, 
as Mr. Merry had been, was struck with the 
homely costume of the President, especially with 
his Connemara Stockings. Allow me, Mr. Editor, 
to ask your Irish readers, what are Connemara 
Stockings ? I know what Brian O'Linn's breeches 
were composed of, but I am supremely ignorant 
anent Connemara Stockings. I. 

New York City. 



William Hutchinson. — The distinguished ed- 
itor of the Bay Colony Becords, Dr. N. B. Shurt- 
leff, in an article on " The Old Corner Bookstore," 
which was published in The Sunday Times of 
this city, of the 14th inst., while speaking of the 
husband of the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, says 
he was "subsequently the Governor of Rhode 
" Island," and that he was tt banished from the 
"Massachusetts colony, on account of the pe- 
" culiar theological views of his remarkable 



" wife." I have entertained a different view con- 
cerning each of these subjects, but the Doctor's 
standing as an antiquary unsettles those opinions. 
Will The Historical Magazine please inform 
me what the facts were, in these cases ? T. 
Boston, July 15, 1867. 



Sir Frances Bernard, Governor op Massa- 
chusetts. — On the first agitation, which culmin- 
ated in our Independence, Sir Francis Bernard 
was Governor of the Province of Massachusetts ; 
and I require proof of his alleged insolence and 
insufferable arrogance : for he was not only 
charged with these by the colonists, but also with 
systematically misrepresenting them to the Gov- 
ernment at home. In fact, he was held in aver- 
sion by almost all. And it is true that when he 
was recalled, he was subject to very rude treat- 
ment from some of the leading men in England, 
who were opposed to severe or hostile proceed- 
ings against the Colonies. Thus he was driven 
out of the Smyrna Coffee House, in London, by 
General Ogelthorpe, who told him that he was a 
dirty, factious scoundrel, and smelled cursed 
strong of the hangman, and had better leave the 
room as unworthy to mix with gentlemen, but he 
would give him tne satisfaction of following him 
to the door had he any thing to reply. 

Now, I am not so well versed in the history 
of our Revolution as I ought to be, but I chal- 
lenge your Massachusetts readers to produce any 
thing but what would prove Sir Francis Bernard 
an indefatigable, faithful and just officer of the 
Crown. Let those readers consider what were 
his duties in connection with what was going on 
around him, and then answer my challenge by 
producing " chapter and verse " against him. 

Carol as. 

New York City. 



XV.— REPLIES. 



Popham's "memory" is truly consecrated by 
" one of the most magnificent monuments ever 
" erected !" Edward E. Bourne. (H. if., New 
Series, i., 234, 302.) Whether the monument 
was desecrated (profaned) or consecrated (hal- 
lowed) by association with so vile a memory, 
admits of as little dispute, as does the ri- 
diculous use of the word " consecrated " by the 
Popham orator. The literal meaning of the word 
is to make, or cause to be, holy, or sacred ; and 
so it is written on grave stones, "Sacred," or 
dedicated " to the memory of," not that the " mem- 
" ory " of the dead is " consecrated " thereby, for 
there is nothing more proverbially false than 
Epitaphs, of which Popnam's is a notable in- 
stance, with the additional misfortune of being 
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made a cause of laughter by his unhappy Eulo- 
gist. Cumberland's citations from Horace and 
Cicero are against him, so far as they are in 
point — The marble, not the memory, is conse- 
crated. The marble does not consecrate, but is 
" consecrated " or dedicated. 

He says the " original of our English word" 
[consecrate] u sometimes has the sense of perpet- 
uation by giving the immortality of honor!" 
Here is an addition to philological learning. Will 
" Cumberland" give us the " original" of "con- 
" secrate," and show how his definition or " sense" 
is derived ? 

By the way, Kennebec Colony was not the 
" initial enterprise " under the Corporation of 
1606, for the other penal Colony, Virginia, had 
the wretched priority ) it was not the first En- 
glish Colony in New England, for Gosnold ; s had a 
priority of five years. The " great principles" 
connected with it were only to solve the question 
whether or not " mynes " were there, and if dis- 
covered, whether or not they could be profitably 
worked by the " enforced " labor of criminals, 
and thus incidentally ridding England of its so- 
cial "scum." The idea of a penal colony suc- 
ceeded in Virginia, but not in the North. 



Boston. 



?SEDIR DIUQ. 



Prison-ships, (-5*. M., x., 223.) — Our corre- 
spondent Wale Boot asks if ships were ever 
employed by the Americans as prisons ; and as 
no answer has been given, I beg to say that the 
Senate of New York, on Tuesday, the thirteenth 
of September, 1777, voted " That his Excellency 
" the Governor be informed, that the Time of 
'* Service of Captain Schoonmaker's Company, 
" who were engaged to guard the State Prisoners 
" confined in the Gaol at Kingston, and on board 
44 the Fleet Prison, will expire this Day ; and 
** that his Excellency be requested immediately 
" to provide for the Continuance of a Guard for 
" the purpose aforesaid, in such way as he shall 
M think proper ; and tha't this Senate will concur 
" with the Honorable House of Assembly, in 
u making the necessary Provision for defraying 
" the Expence thereof." Journal of the Senate, 
Edit., 1777, 19. H. B. D. 

MORRIBANIA, N. Y. 



The First Bound Book Printed between 
Seneca Lake and the Pacific Ocean, (H. 
M. t New Series, i., 194.) — My venerable friend, 
Henry O'Rielly, Esq., claims this title for Po- 
litical Essays — 12° Canandaigua 1812. But is 
not the press established by the Hon. and Rev. 
Gabriel Richard, at Detroit, entitled to the palm ? 
If being so much further West should decide the 



question between two books of the same date, 
Detroit can claim the honor for this volume, and 
I do not know but that she can go still further 
back. 

Epitres | et | Evangiles | pour | tous les Di- 
manches et Fetes de | L'Annee. | Nouvelle Edi- 
tion. | Imprimee sur cello de Quebec 1802 ap- 
prouvee par Mgr. P. Denaut Eveque dela Memo 
I Ville. Detroit. I Imprime par T. Mettez. I 
1812 

Epistles | and | Gospels | for | all Sundays and 
Holidays | throughout the Year. | New Edi- 
tion | Printed from the 6 th Edition of Dublin 
1794 | & first published by the English College 
at | Rhemes 1582. I Detroit. I Printed by T. Met- 
tez. | 1812. | 

12° 396 pp. 

As this has escaped Biblical Bibliographers, 
quorum pars fui, it may be well to make a note 
of it. J. G. S. 

New York City. 



The Old Bull's-head Tavurn, (ZT. M., x., 
320.)— Our correspondent Cleaver enquired when 
this celebrated tavern was torn down and what is 
the present number of its site ; and as no answer 
has yet appeared I beg to remark that when the 
Bowery theater was destroyed by fire, the third 
time, on Sunday morning, the eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary, 1838, this ancient building, then known as 
The Theater Hall and kept as a porter-house 
by Bradford Jones, with an oyster-cellar under it, 
kept by Levi T. Dame, and known as No. 50 
Bowery, was gutted and portions of the walls 
overthrown. 

It was subsequently repaired and re-occupied 
as a porter-house, a portion of the walls of the 
old house serving in the new structure ; and it is 
now known as the Atlantic Garden, No. 50 
Bowery. H. B. D. 



Harlem, May 18, 1867. 
H. B. Dawson, Esq., 

Dear Sir: At your request I correct the 
slight error in the note upon Doctor Johannes 
La Montagne, (H. if., i., 36.) 

His first wife was Rachkl de Forest, and his 
second Agnietje (Agnes) Ten Waert, widow of 
Arent Corssen St am. " By the latter he had 
" no children ;? who survived infancy, 

Montagne bore a prominent part in the first 
settlement of Harlem and will be the subject of 
special notice in connection with the history of 
this place. Therefore excuse my present brevity 
and believe me, 

Yours truly, 

Jab. Biker. 
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Slaves in the Revolutionary Army. — The 
following extract from the Journals of the Senate 
of New York, (Edit. 1777, pp. 77, 78,) Wednesday, 
the eleventh of March, 1778, will illustrate the 
subject enquired about by our correspondent 
Wale Bogt, (H. M., I. x., 223.) 

u A Petition of David Belknap, was read, set- 
" ting forth, among other Things, * That in the last 
"'Levy of Militii to go to Fort Montgomery, 
" ' before it was taken, the Petitioner was drafted 
" ' to go : That the Petitioner sent his Slave in 
" ' his Stead, who faithfully performed his Duty, 
"'until the Day on which the Fort was taken, 
"' when the Petitioner went in order to relieve him : 
" ' That the Petitioner made Application to the 
" ' Commanding Officer of the Regiment to which 
" ' his Slave belonged', to discharge him, as the 
" ' Petitioner came to relieve him : which was 
" ' refused, as being contrary to General Orders 
"'for any Man to leave the Fort: That the Peti- 
" ' tioner exerted himself to save the Fort until 
" ' Evening, when the Petitioner made his Escape ; 
" ' but his Slave was made Prisoner, and is since 
"'dead: and praying a Restitution adequate to 
"*the Value of hi* Servant lost, as aforesaid' 
" Ordered, That the Petition lie on the Table for 
" the perusal of the members." H. B. D. 

Biographical Memoirs (H. M., i., 302.) 
Your correspondent Brattle boro is informed 
that the author of this work, about whom he 
inquired, was John Corry. 

There were Fifty or more editions of the work 
of which the first was printed in 1800. 

84 Nassau street, New York. J. Sabin. 



XVI.— BOOKS. 
1. — Recent Publications. 

1. — The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by John Harvard Ellis Charlestown Abram E Cutter 
1867 Octavo, pp. lxxvi., 484. Price $10.00 

Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, the earliest writer of 
poetry among the females in America, was the 
daughter of Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, 
and wife of Governor Simon Bradstreet, of the 
same Colony. She was born in 1612-13 ; mar- 
ried at the age of Sixteen ; emigrated to America 
in the spring of 1630 ; and died in August, 1672, 
leaving behind her a good name, both as a neigh- 
bor and a Christian. 

She amused herself, during moments of leisure, 
by the exercise of her parts as a writer of both 
Prose and Verse; and in the early period in 
which she lived, in a community wnich was 
widely separated from the world of literature, 
the daughter of one Governor and the wife of 



another — both of Massachusetts, and within the 
Boston " Ring," of that date — there need be no sur- 
prise that she was considered by those of New 
England, the world over, as " the Tenth Muse 
" lately sprung up in America," and her works 
as " compiled with great variety of Wit and 
" Learning, full of delight." 

A collection of these Pieces, in 16mo, was 
published in London, in 1650 ; and a second 
Edition of the same, revised in such a manner as 
to suit the change in English politics produced by 
the Restoration of the Stuarts, also in 16mo, was 
published in Boston, in 1678. The third Edition, 
in Octavo, was printed, also in Boston, in 1758 : 
and now, more than a Century later, in the Royal 
Octavo before us, the fourth appears in all the 
elegance of the finest modern typography. 

In this Edition, the Second Edition has been 
strictly followed even to the spelling, punctua- 
tion, and typographical mistakes ; and the paging 
is also preserved in Brackets, in the margin. 
Carefully prepared foot-notes mark the varia- 
tions between the Two Editions ; large additions 
have been made from a manuscript volume, now 
published for the first time ; an elaborate Intro- 
duction increases the interest of the collection; 
and a very minute Index — that great friend of a 
busy man — closes the volume. 

Of the Works of Mrs. Bradstreet, when brought 
to the test of a high standard of merit, very 
little can be said that is favorable. The greater 
portion of them is only a trans position into dog- 
gerel Verse of what Sir Walter Raleigh had 
previously written in better Prose; or what, in 
vastly better taste, the authoress had probably 
read, also in good Prose, in Plutarch's Lives, 
or Usher's Annals, or the Breeches Bible. Yet, 
when all the circumstances under which they 
were written shall be considered, they will be 
valued for their quaintness of expression and as a 
specimen of the first fruits of American literature. 

It is seldom that a writer enjoys the favor of 
such an Editor as Mrs. Bradstreet has secured in 
Mr. Ellis ; and it is still more rare to find one 
who discharges his duties with so much intelli- 
gence, industry, and great good judgment. 

As a specimen of typography it is truly beau- 
tiful; and the wood-cut frontispiece, by Marsh, 
is a perfect gem. Mr. Cutter has earned the 
thanks of students as well as collectors by the 
issue of this volume ; and we earnestly hope that 
his enterprise will be liberally rewarded. 

The Edition numbered Two hundred and fifty 
copies, all of the same size. 



2. — The Old Indian Chronicle; being a collection of exceed- 
ing rare Tracts, written and published in the time of King 
Philip's War. by persons residing in the Country. To which 
are now added an Introduction and Notes, by Samuel G. Drake. 
Boston: Samuel A. Drake, 1867. Small quarto, pp. xii., 888. 
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The veteran, Samuel G. Drake, more than 
Thirty years ago, published a small " eighteen- 
" mo," containing Two tracts, but there was then 
no taste for such works and, therefore, " no De- 
" mand for them. The entire Edition, therefore, 
** lay some Three years on hand, excepting what 
** were gratuitously distributed ;" and when, sub- 
sequently, Three other Tracts were thrown into 
his hands he printed them uniformly with the 
others and, having added other material, he gave 
to the whole the title of The Indian Chronicle, 
which it has since borne. 

He has, since 1836, added still more tracts to 
the Five ; and now, in the closing years of his 
well-spent but unrewarded life, he finishes the 
work which he began nearly Forty years ago, by 
sending to the press the volume before us — may 
we all, as we shall approach the end of our 
labors, be permitted to gather and put into book- 
form, as well and as satisfactorily as Mr. Drake 
has done, the results of labors which the present 
generation has not appreciated and which the 
next will receive only as a trust for those which 
shall follow it. 

The volume before us contains Twelve pages 
of preliminary matter and One hundred and 
eighteen of Introduction ; and these are followed 
by exact re-prints of Seven of the early Tracts 
referred to. 

The Introduction referred to traces the origin 
of these Puritanic Wars against the Indians to 
other causes than a hankering for Territory ■ 
and the arrogance and avarice of the Puritan 
Fathers are assigned as the primary causes of 
what, subsequently, was so disastrous — he has 
also frankly admitted, what has long since been 
shown by Mr. Moore to have been true, that a 
thirst for man-stealing on the part of the Whites 
had a great deal to do with the matter. Con- 
siderable attention is also paid by him to the 
possible origin of the Indians— evidently losing 
sight of the fact that they were men, possessing 
the feelings of men, and having, like the Puri- 
tans and Pilgrims themselves, their origin in old 
grandmother Eve ; and the progress and effect of 
the noble straggle of those Indians for the sup- 
port of their " nationality 7; — " for the life of their 
M Nation" — is told with great precision. 

The Present State of New- England, published 
in 1675, A Continuation of the State of New- 
England, published in 1676, A New and Further 
Narrative of the State of New-England and A 
True Account of the most Considerable Occur- 
rences that have fiappened in the Warre, (the latter, 
probably, by the Apostle, Eliot,) both published 
in the same year, The Warr in New-England 
visibly ended, (probably by Kichard Hutchinson,) 
published in 1677, News from New England, and 
A Farther Brief and True Narration of the late 
Wars risei in New- England, both published in 



1676, follow, with an ample supply of Illustrative 
Notes and the always necessary appendage of a 
good Index. 

As these Tracts are original, contemporary 
authorities on the subject of which they treaty 
and have been re-produced with all the careful, 
pains-taking industry and skill of one of the most 
accomplished scholars in New-England, they 
ought to be welcomed, even in this degenerate age, 
by every one who is not already demoralized by 
the " yellow-covered literature " which is over- 
flowing the land and destroying the virtues of the 
People : whether they shall meet so much suc- 
cess or not, our venerable friend has our earnest 
congratulations that another addition has thus 
been made to that monument by whioh, for a 
longer period than by brass or marble, his mem- 
ory shall be kept fresh among those who shall 
come after us. 

The volume is one of those dainty affairs, on 
laid, tinted paper, whioh collectors oonteud for ; 
and although the printer has left no record of his 
name or locality, we strongly suspect that Joel 
Munsell of Albany is entitled to the credit of 
having printed it. At any rate, until one more 
entitled to the honor shall claim it, let Joel have it. 



S.—A Golden Wedding and the Mnvmore Qentaloay^fram 
about 1620 to 1865. Augusta, [Me.] : 1867. Octavu, pp. **. 

In the days of the Pilgrim Fathers there seems 
to have lived in Scotland, " a wealthy farmer " 
named Dinsmore, one of whose sons, in a pet, is 
said to have left his home and settled in Ireland. 
A son of the latter emigrated to America and 
settled in Maine — one of those reprobates, it may 
be, of whom Mr. Poole has said so much. — This 
Dinsmore suffered the penalty endured by other 
pioneers, and finally removed to Londonderry, in 
New Hampshire; but those of whom we write 
were not of him. 

About 1745, another Irish-Scotchman, a nephew 
of the former and bearing tho same name, also 
settled in Londonderry ; and from him, through 
an intervening generation, sprang Mr. Arthur 
Dinsmore, ot Anson, Maine, whose Golden >V ed- 
ding is recorded in this tract. 

The latter was married to Patty Houghton, 
on the tenth of September, 1815 , has had Eleven 
children, Twenty-live grand-children, and Four 
great-grand-children; and still lives, we believe, 
to enjoy the reward of a well-spent life. 

The Genealogy is by no means complete — 
indeed, it should be called a Genealogy of Two of 
the Seven children of the second emigrant, with- 
out alluding to the first, instead of a Dinsmore 
Genealogy from 1620 to 1865. 

Although this tract was printed for private 
circulation, only, no regard has been had, in its 
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preparation, to the beauties of modern typogra- 
phy : and it will not, therefore, stand the test to 
which such works are generally subjected. 



4.— History of the Oity of New York. Bv Mary L. Booth. 
Illustrated. In Two volumes. New York :" W. K. C. Clark. 
1867. Octavo, pp. 892. 

Miss Booth's History of New York has been 
so long before the public that we need say nothing 
of its general merits nor of the usefulness to 
which it is so well adapted. 

In the edition before us the patient and indus- 
trious authoress has cancelled the latter portion 
of the previously issued volume and added more 
than a hundred pages of new matter, the latter 
relating to the events of the past Ten or Twelve 
years, in which New York has been so conspicu- 
ous. It is thus, undeniably, the most complete, 
as it was before the best, general history for po- 
pular use of the great city of New York. 

It will not be expected that such a work will 
be without fault ; but we know that such faults 
are not the result of any want of diligence nor of 
any intention to mislead. We wish we could 
say as much for every other, so called, History. 
We beg to invite the attention of the Authoress 
to the following, which she may consider of suffi- 
cient importance to be corrected in a new edition : 

Der Smiths Vly was the name given to other 
portions of the present line of Pearl-street than 
the site of the Fly-market, to which she has 
confined it, (p. 74 ;) the first horse-mill seems to 
have been elsewhere than on South William-street 
and the first wind -mill elsewhere than on State- 
street, (p. 95 ;) it is very doubtful if Martin 
Crygier's tavern was opposite the Bowling-green, 
(p. 96;) — it is quite certain that the old " King's 
" Arms Tavekn " was not, as she supposes, ( pp. 
96, 327, 414;) the Fort was demolished in the 
summer of 1790, not in 1787 — at any rate, the 
stone was not until then dug out of the ruins, (p. 
99;) the view of New Amsterdam, on page 174, 
is of about the date 1650, not of 1674; the small 
size of the house-lots could not have justified the 
remark, on page 178, that, under the Dutch, 
" every house was surrounded by a garden," and, 
besides, every view of New Amsterdam contra- 
dicts the statement; der Waal was not built to 
protect the town u from the washing of the tides? 
as Miss Booth supposes, (p. 189,) but to shelter 
it from savage enemies — the protection from the 
tides to which she refers was der Schayinge ; der 
Strant was not bounded by our State-street, as 
Miss Booth supposes, (p. 321, J but by what are now 
our Whitehall, Pearl and Broad streets and the 
East-river as it then was ; " the Methodist denomi- 
" nation? referred to on page 399, was just as 
much so, and no more, than are the Ritualists of 
to-day and were the Puseyites of a few years 



ago — all alike being only parties within the Es- 
tablished Church; the Declaration of Independ- 
ence did not, as Miss Booth supposes, (p. 492,) 
*» transform" New York, into any other body 
whatever, since her delegates did not assent to 
that Declaration, and her connection with the 
Crown was severed only when, on the ninth of 
July, her Provincial Congress at White Plains^ 
directly resolved to do so ; Colonel Roger Morris 
did not live at Morrisania, as stated on page 506, 
but on Manhattan island; u impregnable " is a 
very strong word to apply to the hills of North 
Castle, in Westchester County, (pp. 506, 507;) 
the narrative of the sufferings on the Jersey, (pp~ 
532, 540,) is somewhat too highly colored, if the 
Report of the Committee of Officers was worth 
anything ; it is not very certain that " the mass of 
44 the people," as we understand the phrase, had 
any such sympathy with James Duane as is inti- 
mated on page 574, "the New Jail" and "the 
" old Provost " were different names for the same 
building, not for two distinct buildings, as is inti- 
mated on page 580 ; " each State " was not " con- 
stituted an independent Sovereignty by the 
" Articles of Confederation," as is said on page 
586 : they were necessarily such " Sovereignties," 
in common with every " {State " in Christendom, 
in every age of the World; and they were so 
fifom the moment of the adoption of the Resolu- 
tion of Independence, in 1776. If Miss Booth 
had read the original authorities for herself, 
instead of at second-hand, she would have spared 
her readers the infliction of pages 586 and 587, 
concerning the state of the country, under the 
Confederation ; and we think she will find some 
other origin for the project for a Convention, than 
James Madison, if she will read the Journals of 
the Legislature of New York. We fancy, also, 
that " Washington's life in New York" can hardly 
be said to have been " simple and unostentatious," 
as it is described on page 596 ; and that Genet 
was superseded but not recalled, as is said on 
page 608 ; etc. We are not disposed to find fault 
with the worthy Authoress for these errors, if 
errors they are : we are very much more disposed 
to wonder that she has done so well, in so difficult 
an undertaking ; and to thank her for her perse- 
verance in what, we fear, will never afford a just 
compensation for her time and labor. 



6. — Address delivered Wednesday, 2&th November, 1866, 
in teller's Mall, MadaUn, townsMp of Bed Hook, Duchess 
County, N. Y. by Brevet Maj.-Gen. J. Watts dePeyster (JS. N. 
Y.) upon Vie occasion of tlie inauguration of a monument 
erected by "this immediate neighborhood, (TivoU-Mada- 
" Hn,) to her defenders who lost their lives in suppressing 
" the Slaveholders' 1 Rebellion and in sustaining the Govern- 
" ment of the People, for the People, by the Peopled New 
York. : 1867. " Two hundred copies printed as Manuscript for 
" Private Distribution, by order of ' the Soldiers' Monument 
" Association,' " Octavo, pp. 130, lx., XX. 

We have been favored with a copy of this very 
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rare pamphlet, by our friend, the Orator of the 
Day ; and we have glanced over its pages with 
considerable interest and some amusement. 

Its Title, copied above, tells of the occasion 
which led to the Address and of the Author of 
the Address] and as it was a " neighborhood " 
affair, participated in by the " neighbors " gen- 
erally, to commemorate the public services and 
fidelity unto death of some of the sons, and broth- 
ers, and husbands, and fathers, of others who then 
lived in that " neighborhood," — '* her Defenders 
^ who lost their LIVES," are the words of the 
inscription on the monument — we felt curious to 
see how the subject was handled atfd amused at 
the result. 

Opening with an allusion to his personal inter- 
est in the neighborhood, the Orator followed his 
subject by glancing at the zeal with which the 
Town of Red-hook had sustained the Federal 
authorities during the War; and by citing, in 
grim burlesque, Beranger 7 * lines on what was 
poetically assumed to be the Supremacy of Amer- 
ican Law and on the very much diluted Sanctity 
of M Man and his Rights? in our happy land. He 
told of the process, during Sixty-three years, by 
which " the infernal agencies" have been at work, 
in our Christian country, " to enlarge the Slave- 
•* power and to produce Secession ;" of the igno- 
rance of those to whom he spoke, who seem never 
to have read the papers and were therefore 
44 without the remotest idea" of this tremendous 
and long-lived undertaking; and of their igno- 
rance, also, of the " degradation'' entailed by Sla- 
very, notwithstanding the Orator himself was 
quite a good-sized boy when Slavery was abol- 
ished on the spot where he stood, and the effects 
of that defunct institution were sufficiently evident 
in their ignorance of current events during the 
preceding Sixty-three years, with which, a moment 
before, he had twitted his hearers. 

John Brown was also glanced at, and his of- 
fence apologized for and considered as " judicial 
" murder," as if the Law should not be as sa- 
credly observed in Virginia as in New York ; 
the colors of the Republic were shot at with 
Eleven distinct volleys of verse and as many more 
of rhetoric prose — fortunately, without hitting 
them; — and the insurrection was accompanied 
in its progress, by the Orator, mounted on a very 
high pair of stilts. 

Very properly, on the fourteenth page, the 
Orator descended to terra flrma, and recited, as 
was his duty, the profusion of strong arms which 
Bed-hook sent to the field, in the earliest days of 
the struggle; but, on the seventeenth page, he 
wandered again from Red-hook to Big Bethel; 
and raked over the ruins of Fort Fisher in search 
of a u glory" which not even he has yet discovered. 
He talked profusely, also, of " principles"— polit- 
ical u principles" — as tested by arms and " found 



"wanting;" as if such "principles" were gov- 
erned by the same laws wnich give value to, or 
condemn, a breech-loader or a monitor : he told 
of the substitution of the Flag of the United 
States, on the Capitol at Richmond, for the State 
Flag of Virginia, as an evidence that the " States" 
no longer possess any " Rights" which the United 
States are bound to recognize: and he echoed 
the description everywhere given to " the Gov- 
ernment," by the friends of authority — and 
never so often as by the Loyalists during the 
War of the American Revolution ) of " the best 
" Government on earth," which the thoughtless 
and the ignorant, forgetting that of which they 
care the least, are so fond of prating. 

The Orator next examined the conduct of the 
War generally ; and here, in his minute criticism 
of men and movements, without recourse to clap- 
trap and closing his eyes on Buncombe, he did 
well — indeed, in such an undertaking, when sepa- 
rated from those who are partizans and tied down 
to the naked, unquestionable Truth, he has very 
few equals. 

In closing, the Monument and those whom it 
commemorated were briefly referred to; during 
the progress of which Nineteen separate and 
distinct handfuls of verses were thrown, unmer- 
cifully, at the deceased— enough, certainly, to 
have 8m o the red them if they had not been dead 
already. 

As a whole, this Address displays an untiring 
industry and a wide range of knowledge, in mili- 
tary affairs, in its Author ; but it also displays 
among his faults, both prejudice and forget ful- 
ness. There is, for instance, an undue, if not an 
indelicate, excess of panegyric on members of 
his own family, not one of whom, if we under- 
stand it correctly, came within the legitimate 
range of his subject; and to the memory of not 
one of them, legitimately, as a " Defender " of 
" this immediate neighborhood," was the monu- 
ment erected. There is, also, an uncalled-for, if 
not indelicate, train of accusations against one of 
the great political parties of the Country and a 
similarly uncalled-for, if not indelicate, laudation 
of the other — uncalled for, because " this neigh- 
" borhood," as a neighborhood, regardless of party, 
had sent out the men to the War, erected the 
monument to the memory of those of them who 
had " lost their lives " in the service, and assem- 
bled for the purpose of dedicating that structure ; 
and indelicate, because in the beginning of the 
Address, the Town had been described by himself 
as largely Democratic in its political sympathies 
— if we do not mistake, also, his own father is 
of that particular political faith. 

We are perfectly aware of the fashion of the 
day, among those who regard a Party success as 
more important than a support of- the majesty of 
the Truth ; yet we are acquainted with no one 
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who can better afford to be perfectly honest on 
political subjects, than the Author of this Address. 
If the unwavering Loyalty to " the best of Gov- 
*• ernments, ,; for which his family has ever been 
so honorably distinguished, had not furnished a 
sufficient reason for the faithful execution of such 
an undertaking as this, the Patriotism of the 
staunch old Democratic Republican family of 
Livingston, to which he is allied, could have 
done so ; and he, therefore, better than most men, 
could have risen among his neighbors and told 
them, usefully, what he intimates they do not 
know, of the conflict between the Two antago- 
nistic but not Partizan elements, which has been 
unceasingly waged for the mastery, during very 
many more than " Sixty-three years," and, not- 
withstanding the recent Insurrection and its sup- 
pression, is still undetermined. lie has preferred, 
however, to become a Partizan rather than to 
remain a Patriot; and because the Truth of 
History was respected by him, less than were 
the demands of his Party, we condemn him. 

There is a •' Supplement ;; to this Address, in 
which we find Chapter I. of a " contemplated }J 
Hutory of the Campaigns of the great American 
War ; sketches of several of the Officers and men 
who went from Bed-hook to the field ; a Chapter 
on " The Battle of Gettysburg f a history of the 
OLth. Kegiment of New York Volunteers; a 
Chapter on " Negro Troops ;" the " Annual 
"Keports of the Ulster Guard, XXth. N. Y. S. M. ;? 
for 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866; and 
" Reports of Killed and Wounded in action," of 
the same Kegiment, for 1862, 1863, and 1864; 
and a second Supplementary sheet of Twenty 
pages contains Chapter 11. of the proposed His- 
tory of the Campaigns of the great American War, 
before referred to. 

As a specimen of typography, it is beneath 
contempt when its character as a" private-print" 
is considered. There is no title-page, except on 
the cover ; the type is battered and wretchedly 
composed ; the pages withdut shape, where shape 
is recognized, and regardless of register ; and the 
whole appearance indicates a very rural, news- 
paper-office origin. 

As we said, the edition numbered Two hundred 
copies ; and they were circulated privately. 



In whatever aspect the Seven Books to which 
it relates shall be viewed, the volume before us 
must be considered a perfect mine of information 
for the philologist, tne pastor, and the private 
Christian ; and to those it will prove invaluable. 



6. — A Commentary of the Holy Scriptures : Critical, Doc- 
trinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to Ministers and 
Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D. Translated from the 
German, and Edited, with Additions, original and selected, by- 
Philip behalf, D.D., and others. Vol. IX. of the New Testa- 
ment : containing the Epistles general of James, Peter, John, 
aud Jade. New Jfork : Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. Octavo, 
pp. x, 148, 96, 58, 201, 34. Price $5.00. 

This is the fourth issue of this elaborate Com- 
mentary on the Scriptures ; and we have been 
surprised at the vast accumulation of learning 
which has been concentrated in it. 



7. — France and England in North America. A series of 
historical narratives. By Francis Parkman. Part Second. 

The Jesuits in Korili America in the seventeenth century. 
By Francis Parkman. Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 463. 

Were this not given as the Second Part of 
France and England in North America, which 
is the general title of a Series of Historical 
Narratives, we might criticise the Title as too 
broad, the Jesuit claiming to have labored in 
parts of North America to which this volume 
does not allude. The Two titles, therefore, are to 
be taken together ; and the brilliant writer takes 
here as his theme, those Jesuit Missionaries who 
took so conspicuous a part in the early French 
Colonization of Canada. " Few passages of his- 
" tory are more striking," as he justly remarks, 
" than those which record the efforts of the earlier 
u French Jesuits to convert the Indians. Full as 
" they are of dramatic and philosophic interest, 
"bearing strongly on the political destinies of 
" America, and closely involved with the History 
" of its native population, it is wonderful that 
" they have been left sd long in obscurity. While 
" the infant Colonies of England still clung feebly 
" to the shores of the Atlantic, events deeply omi- 
" nous to their future were in progress, unknown 
" to them, in the very heart of the Continent." 

The Author then, in an accurate and graphic 
sketch, lays before the reader the field on which 
these French Evangelical laborers hastened to 
labor — the different Tribes, their manners and 
their superstitions, are drawn with skill and 
truthfulness. He then gives the History of the 
earlier efforts among the Algonquins ; but he 
chiefly turns his admirable powers of description 
to the Huron Mission, which he traces to its close, 
bringing before us the chief actors, Brebeuf, Mar- 
nier, Joguep, Lalemant, Buteux, Chatjmonot, 
and others, drawn with a vivid coloring and por- 
traiture that shows a deep study of their individual 
characters. In his- Narrative he treats, as an epi- 
sode, of the rise of the Convents of Canada, and gives 
as happy sketches of Madame de la Peltrie, 
Mile. Mance, and Margaret Bourgeoys. The 
story is not one to be condensed or sketched here. 
Mr. Bancroft gave it briefly in his Third volume ; 
here the romantic subject is given with the full- 
ness it merits. 

Differing in faith with those of whom he treats, 
assuming that New England was settled as a 
home of Religious Freedom, he sees in the failure 
of the Jesuit efforts to convert the red men, and 
the destruction of the Neophytes by Pagan bands 
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set on by Europeans, Providence working for the 
great end of human Liberty ; but it seems to us 
that the little knot of self-constituted Church 
members, who deemed themselves empowered to 
manufacture Greed and Church and State, were 
more deadly foes to human Freedom than any 
soldier or priest of France, in the Northern wilds. 

Except in this philosophical view, we commend 
the volume as one of great and permanent value. 
In an historical point of view it is a work of pa- 
tient, sincere research, of unbiassed judgment, 
outspoken alike in praise and censure ; while as 
a literary work it is one of the happiest contribu- 
tions for which our language, is indebted to this 
distinguished writer. The subject, full of ro- 
mance in itself, has called out in an especial man- 
ner his peculiar powers ; and his work is one of 
the few we possess on our own Annals, in which 
Grace, Eloquence and Pathos are wedded to 
strict historical accuracy and deep research. 

The history of our own country needs to be read 
with that of the French Colonies that grew up 
beside it, that we may trace how gradually one in- 
fluenced the other, and that we may regard with a 
more favorable eve one in which a religious feel- 
ing prevailed as intense as that of New England, 
but more universal in its grasp, and unstained by 
the fanatic cruelties against misbelievers and sup- 
posed witches, which dim the lustre of early 
Massachusetts. 



8. — Pleasantries about Courts and Lawyers of the State of 
Jiiew York. By Charles Edwards. New York : Richardson & 
Company, 1867. Octavo, pp. 528. 

There are few, among the members of the 
Bar, inNew York, who do not personally know the 
Author of this volume ; and to all he is known 
as an accomplished gentleman, a well read and 
highly influential lawyer, and an Author of no 
mean repute. 

The volume before us, as we happen to know, 
is the result of labor devoted to it during mo- 
ments usually allotted to recreation, or stolen for 
it, in passing, amidst the pressing cares and tur- 
moil of one of the busiest of busy professional 
lives; yet it has been prepared with as much 
care as it would have been it it had formed part 
of a plea, and its different Chapters have been 
arranged as systematically as a Bill in Equity. 

As its title indicates, this volume relates only 
to the Pleasantries of the Bar — of its Asperities, 
the learned Author will probably tell us, here- 
after; — and of these Pleasantries, the Bar of 
New Fork have supplied all that were required 
to fill its pages. Not far from Two hundred 
gentlemen are named in the table of Contents, as 
either the Authors of these Pleasantries or the 
Authorities for their publication ; and every por- 
tion of the profession and every branch of the prac- 
tice seem to have been remembered, in the selection. 

BIST. MAG. VOL. II. 4 



Typographically, the volume is a very neat 
one ; and it is illustrated with a very excellent 
portrait, on steel, of the Author. 



9. — A Cyclopedia of Xreemasonry ; embracing the whole of 
Bro. George Oliver's Dictionary of Symbolic Masonry. To- 
gether with a Comprehensive Supplement ; containing Defini- 
tions of the Technical Terms used by the Fraternity. Edited 
by Robert Macoy. New York : Masonic Publishing and Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1867. Octavo, pp. viii., 556. 

"We know nothing of Free Masonry, but we 
cannot help but perceive that the original of this 
work is only a collection of brief Essays or In- 
junctions, each of which is as worthy of respect 
from those who are not, as those who are, Free- 
masons. Our friend, Macoy, however, has added 
a Supplement to Mr. Oliver's Dictionary, extend- 
ing to Two hundred and sixty-six pages, in which 
there is a vast fund of information, arranged al- 
phabetically, and ranging over every portion of 
the unenclosed field of Free Masonry. It is, 
therefore, a useful book to every one who desires 
to know of what he reads about the Order of 
Freemasons, and whose curiosity has never led 
him to ask admission into a Lodge. 

The volume before us is a very neatly printed 
book; and we have no doubt it will be very 
widely welcomed, by those who do keep a secret 
as well as by those who do not. 



10. — Bench and Bar : a complete digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By J. L. Bigelow. 
New York : Harper & Bros., 1867. Small octavo, pp. 864. 
Price $2.50. 

This title certainly covers a great deal of 
ground ; and, if true, it most certainly undeceives 
us concerning Four very important subjects con- 
nected with the Bar of America. 

If this volume contains, as the title says, " a 
" Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, Asperi- 
" ties, and Amenities of the Law" — English as 
well as American — the Lawyers in both Coun- 
tries must have been just the dullest and most 
curiously formed of all God's creatures. 

How little Wit, for instance, they must have 
displayed if one-quarter of such a volume as this 
contains " a complete Digest " of it ! How dull 
they must have been, if their Humor, " complete," 
can be rolled up with three other of their leading 
qualities, and the whole find ample room in Three 
hundred and fifty pages ! ! How polite, too, they 
must have been when all their " Asperities," 
and how infamously Discourteous, when all 
their " Amenities," can thus, like " Orange-county 
" milk," be so perfectly condensed and so easily 
sent to market. 

We suppose, however, that the author has ac- 
cidentally overlooked some specimens of these 
qualities, as developed at the Bar — not enough, 
it may be, however, to make them anything but 
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exceptions to the general rule— and, as an in- 
stance of this, we beg to call his attention to the 
omitted Wit of Mr. D. B. Eaton, who proposes to 
allow every Plantation negro in the South to 
vote on every question, because he is a Man 
and a Republican, and to forbid every white man, 
resident in the city of New York but owning no 
real estate, from voting, because, in the absence 
of a brown-stone front, he is probably a Demo- 
crat and certainly, as Mr. Eaton understands it, 
not a Man. He has omitted, also, the Humor of 
Joseph Holt and Edwin M. Stanton, who seem 
to have silently suppressed the written recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Surratt for mercy, which was 
drawn up and signed by Five of the leading mem- 
bers of tne Court which had, just previously, con- 
demned her to death; while the Amenities of 
John Jay and James A. Hamilton, distinguished 
members of the Bar, in their intercourse with the 
Editor of 2 he Federalist, we notice, have also been 
very strangely overlooked. 

We are sorry to say, if this book is as true as 
we suppose it to be, we think the Bar is not one- 
half as Witty, nor Savage with a contrary wit- 
ness, nor Polite to an opposing Counsel, as we 
had given it credit for; and we are also sorry 
that with the exception of Mr. O'Conor, its mem- 
bers are very mucn more homely in appearance 
than we supposed. 

There are Two portraits of Chief-justice Chase, 
besides One each of Sir Thomas More, John Jay, 
John Marshall, Daniel Webster, Aaron Burr, 
John C. Calhoun, Charles O'Conor, and Benja- 
min F. Butler. 



U. — Thackeray's Lectures. The English Humorists. The 
Four Georges. Complete in one volume. New York : Harper 
«fc Brothers, L86T. Octavo, pp. 449. Price $1.25. 

Thackeray and his writings are so well known 
to our readers that it is almost a waste of labor 
and space to do more than announce a new Edi- 
tion, with a description of its appearance, and its 
Publisher's price; yet we feel unwilling to lay 
down what appears to be the initial volume of a 
new collection of the Works of the great humor- 
ist with such a bald introduction. Indeed, insen- 
sibly, we have been led through The Four Geor- 
ges, with which we were before familiar, with 
the same delight that we experienced when we 
first read it ; while the Lecture on Swift, with its 
illustrative foot-notes, kept us, last night, much 
longer from our bed than usual. 

As we said, this seems to be the initial volume 
of a new Edition of Thackeray } s Works ; and it is 
neatly printed on good paper, and is well calcu- 
lated for a wide circulation. 



12. — Thrilling Adventures of Daniel EMs, the great Union 
Guide of East Tennessee for a period of nearly four years during 
the great Southern Rebellion. Written* by himself. Contain- 



ing a short Biography of the Author. New York : Harper & 
Brothers, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 480. Price $2.50. 

This volume, we believe, is not u in the Trade," 
but is entirely what is known as " a Subscription 
" Book " and purchased only from the Publishers 
and their Agents. 

It purports to be what it undoubtedly is, an 
autobiographical sketch of the Life and Adven- 
tures of Daniel Ellis ; and it is filled with a re- 
lation of the " thrilling adventures," as a Guide, 
of its reputed Author. 

The scene of these adventures was, generally, the 
mountain ranges of Eastern Tennessee, although 
the writer takes notice of events elsewhere ; and, 
whether or not it shall stand the test of the his- 
toric crucible, it will afford pleasure to those who 
delight in listening to the recital of dashing ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, told in an easy, 
flowing style, with copious illustrations and com- 
parisons from the histories of Greece, and Rome, 
and France, and here and there a pictorial effort. 

Without passing judgment on the fidelity of 
the narrative, of which, apart from what we find 
in this volume, we " have not sufficient informa- 
" tion to form a belief" of any kind, we are free 
to say that the candor of the Author, in his frank 
disavowal of a long line of distinguished ances- 
try and of any superior advantages in early life, 
augur well for his own truthfulness, without, 
however, guaranteeing that of the actual writer 
of the narrative, who seems to have been inclined 
to color the story with some pretty warm tints — 
warmer, indeed, in some instances, than the Au- 
thor himself seems to have sanctioned. 

By a strange oversight, also, there is neither an 
Index, nor Table of Contents, nor descriptive 
heading to a Chapter, nor descriptive head-line 
to a page, throughout the book ; and the reader 
is necessarily compelled to wade through it, with 
serious loss of time and patience, when he desires 
to turn to any specified subject. With this ex- 
ception, the Publishers have done their work ad- 
mirably. The type is clear and good : the paper 
is good ; the printing is well done ; it is bound in 
a style appropriate to the mode of publication 
employed ; and the cuts are better than usual in 
such works. 



18.— The Great Rebellion: its Secret History .Rise, Prog- 
ress^ and, Disastrous Failure. By John Minor Botts, of Vir- 
ginia. The Political Life of the Author Vindicated. New 
York : Harper & Bros., 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 402. 

Whatever may be the contents of this volume, 
or whatever their value, we regard it as one of 
the most important to a student of American 
History that the recent Civil War has produced. 

Its Author, in the olden time, was a Whig, a 
"Henry Clay Whig;" yet he was among the 
first to avail himself of the market opened 
by John Tyler, and to expose therein to the 
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highest bidders, alternately, the "easy virtue n 
of which he was the ever willing vendue-master. 
Daring the recent Civil War, he always cared 
more for himself than for the country ; and to-day, 
aspiring to be Governor of Virginia, he coquets, 
alternately, as was his wont in his earlier days, 
with the ultra-Radicals and the ultra-Secession- 
ists — caring not how it shall be done nor by 
whose aid, so long as he, rather than Mr. Hunm- 
cut or a freedman, shall be successful in the race 
for authority and place. 

A narrative by such a man, concerning what 
passed under his own eyes, must necessarily be 
useful rather than ornamental — just as the evi- 
dence of the biggest rascal of the party, when 
admitted as State's evidence, is sometimes very 
useful notwithstanding it is very disgusting ; — and 
as such we welcome it as a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Literature of American Politics. 



well written, and some of the battle-scenes are 
particularly noteworthy. 

The volume is handsomely printed ; and very 
neatly bound. 



l(i — War of the Rebellion ; or„ Scylla amd" Charyixfis; Con 
slating of observations upo n the- causes, course, and_ conse- 
quences-of the Late Civil 
Foote. New York. : Harper <fc Bros. 
pp.. 440. 



apo i 

War in the United States. By H. 8. 
1866,. Large Duodecimo, 



14. — On the Border. By Edmund Kirke. Boston; Lee & 
Shepard, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 833* 

In this volume, the Author tells us he has thro wn 
together, in 6tory, u the acknowledged facts ?? con- 
cerning Uarfield/s campaign in Eastern Kentucky), 
with such accompaniments of romantic embel- 
lishment as were needed for his purpose. 

The leading events of that stirring period, the 
Author has endeavored to relate with accuracy - T 
and whenever known and living men have been 
introduced, he has written what he calls " authen- 
" tic History J 7 Whether regarded as mere Ro- 
mance or as an offshoot of the Historical Literature 
of the recent War, therefore, it will interest many 
and find many readers;, although it cannot be 
regarded as, nor will it ever occupy the place 
of, what its Author might have made, an impor- 
tant Historical sketch of the Army of the C umber- 
land. 

It is very neatly printed; and will be welcomed 
by those who made the acquaintance of Mr. Kirke, 
w among the pines." 



15. — Miss. Havener* Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. 
By J. W. Do Forest. Large Duodecimo, pp. 521. Price $2.00. 

This is a remarkably well told story of a Vir- 
ginian, and his daughter, exiles because of the 
fidelity of the father to the Union, and temporary 
residents of a town in New England. The 
daughter, who is the heroine of the story, is of 
Secession proclivities; but she becomes acquainted, 
while in exile, with both a young lawyer and a 
Colonel of Massachusetts Volunteers. These tall 
in love with the daughter, and she with the Colo- 
nel only, whom she marries • and, after the death 
of the latter, the lawyer also secures his prize. 

All this is told with all the exaggeration which 
belongs to romance ; but the work is nevertheless 



We have been very agreeably disappointed, in 
some respects, with the contents of this volume. 

Its Author, if we do not mistake, is the noto- 
rious ex- Senator from Mississippi, who, once on a 
time, while in Congress, proposed to hang our 
old friend, John P. Hale, and thereby earned the 
name of " Hangman Foote." We expected very 
little, therefore,, but we have received more than 
we bargained for ; and we have found, instead of 
a volume filled with an inflated, good-for-nothing 
rigmarole, a very well written history of, the 
immediate causes of the recent War. 

In his political sympathies, Mr. Foote was a 
supporter of what was once known as "Squatter 
" sovereignty, 77 rather than a believer in. what we 
know as u State sovereignty ?'' he was, therefore, 
more a friend of Daniel S. Dickinson and Lewis 
Cass than of John C. Calhoun; and if he ever 
recognized the existence of a ** reserved right " m 
any of the State* of the Union, it was so feeble a 
recognition that he always insisted that the will 
of the first squatters on a Westera prairie was 
always superior in authority to the Constitutional 
lawrmakers of the Territory. 

The volume before us is a well-written and 
exceedingly useful addition to the literature of 
the great Insurrection; and as the Author pro- 
fesses to describe principally what passed under 
his own immediate observation^ may be regarded, 
historically, for nearly every purpose, as an origi 
nal authority. 



11 — The Works of the Bight Honorable Edmund" Btmrkt. 
Revised Edition. Vol. XIL Boston.: Little, Brown & Co., 
1867. Octavo, pp. iv., 432. 

We have so often described this series of beauti- 
ful volumes that we have little more to say than 
that the one before us concludes the celebrated 
Reply of Burke, in the case of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and closes the work. It is 
furnished with a General Table of Contents of the 
entire Work, and a General Index, both of which 
are of the greatest importance to the general 
reader. 

There is very little doubt that, from a merely 
literary point of view, this is decidedly the best 
of the many editions of Edmund Burke's Works; 
while as a specimen of typographical neatness it 
is, also, unsurpassed by any. It is from the Uni- 
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versity Press, at Cambridge; and it will not 
suffer by a comparison with similar trade volumes 
from the London or Edinburgh Press. 

We trust the enterprise ot the excellent Pub- 
lishers, who have thus done so much for Ameri- 
can scholars, has been appreciated and properly 
remunerated, in order that they may be encour- 
aged to continue the good work which they have 
thus usefully commenced. 



18.— Modem Inquiries: Classical Professional, and Miscel- 
laneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. Boston; Little, Brown & 
Co., 1867. Small octavo, pp. xii, 879. 

The contents of this volume, the Author tells 
us, are mostly reprints of sundry occasional pro- 
ductions, written or spoken, in various forms and 
at different times, as recreations and in the midst 
of a busy professional life, during the past Fifty 
years. As the title says, they are of various 
subjects; and they will find readers of varied 
tastes. 

The articles on Education are excellent in every 
respect — indeed, we wish the Doctor's sterling 

food sense concerning the general study of the 
ead languages in our Schools and Colleges could 
be read and practiced by every pedagogue in the 
country. That on Count Rumtbrd is a just tribute 
to the memory of a man of whom New England, 
in a strange fit of modesty, did not consider her- 
self worthy. The plea for the rural graveyard 
against the charnel-houses of the city is beyond 
praise. That on Homoeopathy was written in 
1854, since which time the world has moved. 

The work is from the press of John Wilson & 
Co., of Cambridge, and is very neatly printed. 



19. — College Life : Its theory and practice. By Stephen Olin, 
D.D., LL.D. New York : Harper and Bros., 1867. Duodecimo, 
pp. 289. Price $1.50. 

This volume contains a series of Lectures, and 
one of Baccalaureate Discourses, addressed by the 
learned President of the Wesleyan University to 
the young men under his charge, during the 
latter years of his life — the Lectures were his 
last literary labors, and their delivery his final 
public utterance. 

Few men have attained, more justly, so high a 
position among the learned and good men of his 
day as Stephen Olin; and his last words, ad- 
dressed to young men, are worthy a place in 
every young man's book-shelf. The little volume 
before us, therefore, should be heartily welcomed 
by every parent; and every young man should 
study it and honor its precepts. 

It is very handsomely printed, on good paper ; 
and its binding is in the peculiarly neat style of 
modern plainness. 



2Q.—The Posthumous Paper* of the Pickwick Club. By 
Charles Dickens. With eight illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1867. 16mo, pp. xli, 497. Price $1.50. 

If any of our readers have not heard of the 
terrific warfare concerning the publication in 
America of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which 
is now convulsing u the literary world," we are 
very much mistaken; and we shall not attempt 
to tell the story. We allude to it, however, for 
the purpose of accounting for the issue of such a 
volume as this, in a time of high prices, for a 
dollar and a half. 

It is the first of a series of Twelve or Fourteen 
volumes, to be issued simultaneously in London 
and Boston, under the direction of the Author, 
and bearing his own name — "The Charles 
u Dickens Edition." It is, therefore, a pattern 
of economical neatness — without unnecessary 
display ; it is well printed, from very clear and 
handsome type, on fair paper ; illustrated with 
eight of the original illustrations ; and neatly and 
durably bound. The whole (except the too closely- 
trimmed edges) exhibiting a pattern of neatness 
and cheapness which will commend it to general 
favor. 



21.— A Romance of the Republic. By L. Maria Child. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 16mo, pp. iv., 442. Price, $2.00. 

In this volume Mrs. Child has presented Slavery 
as seen in its influence on the domestic relations ; 
and notwithstanding the plot is somewhat com- 
plicated, it is well sustained and elaborately filled 
in, even in its minor details. 

It is beautifully printed ; and will be heartily 
welcomed, we have no doubt, by a wide circle of 
readers. 



22.— Historical Sketch of the Old Sixth Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, during three Campaigns in 1861, 1S62, 
1868 and 1864. Containing the history of the several Compa- 
nies previous to 1861, and the name and military record of each 
man connected with the regiment during the War. By John 
W. Hanson, Chaplain. Illustrated by Photographs. Boston : 
Lee & bhepard, 1866. Small octavo, pp. 852. 

This very elaborate title leaves us little to do, 
except to say thai the " Old Sixth " is that Regi- 
ment on which the mob in Baltimore fired, while 
on its way to Washington, in April, 1861; and 
that this volume contains a sketch of its services 
during Three separate enlistments during the Four 
years of the War. 

It is well written ; very beautifully printed ; 
and essential in every collection concerning the 
Military operations of the Country, as History. 
It is, indeed, one of the most perfect works of its 
class which we have ever met. 
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28. — The Last Ninety Daps of the War in North Carolina. 
By Cornelia Phillips Spencer. Second Thousand. New York : 
Watchman Publishing Co., 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 287. 

This little volume contains a series of papers 
which appeared, originally, in The Watchman, 
and attracted some attention then. They are 
descriptive of the closing scenes of the recent 
Civil War in North Carolina; and we have 
seldom read a work which seemed to bear with 
it so many proofs of its own general correctness. 

We heartily commend it to the attention of the 
student of American History and to the collector 
of *rorks relating to the War. 

It is printed on miserably poor paper, else it 
had been a tolerably neat affair. 



24. — Reminiscences of Charleston. By J. N. Cardozo. 
Charleston : Joseph Walker, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 144. 

A neat little affair, making no pretence to typo- 
graphical beauty, yet possessing very great in- 
terest as a contribution to the Military History 
of the United States. As such we commend it 
to our readers. 



25. — The Irish Ninth in bivouac and battle; or Virginia 
and Maryland Campaigns. By M. H. Macnainara. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 1867. l6mo, pp. 806. 

The u Irish Ninth," Massachusetts Volunteers, 
entered the service in May, 1861 ; served before 
Torktown and Richmond; fought at Hanover 
Court-house, Mechanicsville, Gaines 7 Mill and the 
Chickahominy,on Malvern Hill (where it's Colonel 
was killed), at Antietam, South Mountain, and 
Boteler's Mills, before Fredericksburg, at Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, Wapping Heights, the 
Wilderness, Laurel Hill and Spottsylvania, on 
the Po and the North Anna, at Bethesda Church, 
Shady Oak, and Cold Harbor ; and was mustered 
out in June, 1864. 

The narrative is written for popular use rather 
than as a formal History ; yet it will be found 
very useful to those who shall desire to look into 
that portion of the Military History of the 
United States. 

It is very neatly printed; and is illustrated 
with several fairly-executed wood-cuts. 



26. — A Criticism of Mr. Wm. R Heed's Aspersions on the 
character of Dr. JBenjamin Rush, with an incidental consid- 
eration of General Joseph Reed's character. By a Member of 
the Philadelphia Bar. Phila.: Collins, 1867. Octavo, pp. 61. 

Mr. J. G. Johnson, a member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar, read law in the office of one of the 
members of Doctor Rush's family, and evidently 
considered that, in the supposed absence of any 
other person to defend that gentleman's char- 
acter, the duty to do so devolved upon him. 



He is undoubtedly a Lawyer rather than a 
Student of History ; and he appears in this pam- 
phlet, nominally as amicus curies, but really for 
the Plaintiff, in what he styles the case of Com- 
monwealth vs. Reed, rather than an authorized 
public prosecutor. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of Mr. 
Johnson, he has presented nothing new, either 
in evidence or argument, in this vexed question : 
and we feel called upon only to say uiat it is 
nothing more than a special plea, by a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, on a subject which needed no such 
plea and in behalf of a public man, long since 
dead, whom such an advocate could not pave 
from the fate, in history, which justly belongs 
to him. 

Joseph Reed was undoubtedly a man of ability 
and personal integrity : that he was a politician 
and fallible, no one will deny. In a rigid search 
for foibles or even for what, unexplained, may 
pass for more serious defects of character, a more 
righteous man than he might suffer ; but it will 
require a more profound student than the Author 
of this tract, in the light of the present day and 
in the face of existing and accessible evidence, to 
convict him of what, years ago and unexplained, 
seemed very much like positive guilt. 

Doctor Rush, like Joseph Reed, was a public 
man and a partizan in local politics : and he, too, 
was probably not without sin. A rigid search 
might expose his memory to what, unexplained, 
might seem like very serious charges : were we to 
try very hard it is not unlikely that we could 
frame an indictment against him, and make out a 
case, which even Mr. Johnson would hesitate to 
encounter. But, in the light of yet unpublished 
papers and of other reliable testimony, who shall 
say that Doctor Rush's weaknesses may not be 
made less objectionable, or that what now seems 
very much like a serious defection from the cause 
of America, cannot be so illustrated that its 
more obnoxious features shall be removed ? 

We are not averse, however, to the introduc- 
tion of new light on any question of history : we 
only desire that the special plea of an uninformed 
advocate, for or against any historical subject, 
shall have only the negative weight to which it 
is necessarily entitled. 



27. — Joseph Reed : a historical essay. By George Bancroft. 
New York : W. J. Widdleton, 1867. Octavo, pp. 64. 

Mr. Bancroft having seen, as he supposed and 
said, 

" glory's holy flowers 

44 Bound common brows profanely twined," 

he set bravely to work to regulate matters after 
a fashion of his own: the difficulty was, however, 
that his ideas on the subject did not always har- 
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monize with those of his neighbors and, it may- 
be, not always with propriety and justice. 

Of his dealings with Joseph Reed, the reading 
public has heard a great deal ; and he, himself, 
seems to have recognized in the grandson of that 
gentleman, a foeman worthy of nis steel. With 
his dealings with General Sullivan, our readers 
are not unacquainted ; and they have seen, in the 
well-WTitten defence of him by Mr. Amory, how 
little there was, in justice and truth, for a founda- 
tion for such an attack. So, too, in the cases of 
Generals Schuyler and Greene, whose laurels he 
would have us believe are only artificial, there 
have been responses which have enforced them- 
selves on our attention, and convicted the Histo- 
rian of Libel. 

In the handsomely*printed pamphlet which is 
before us, Mr. Bancroft has responded to the 
telling Vindication of President Reed, by Mr. 
Wm. B. Reed, to which we have heretofore re- 
ferred ; but it is not such a response as one who 
assumes to be a first-class historian should have 
made, even on the eve of a welcome exile, in the 
Diplomatic service of the country. 

For instance: the slur on President Reed, 
often repeated, that ho " was never chosen Presi- 
u dent by the direct vote of the People" — as if 
that affected his Presidency any more than a 
similar non-election affects the Presidency of An- 
drew Johnson, who is Mr. Bancroft's patron — is 
unworthy of the veriest pettifogger. So, too, 
his declaration of his own good qualities — " it is 
" my nature," he says, " to dwell upon that which 
" is generous and great, and to turn away from 
" that which is paltry and mean" — would have 
been vastly more effective had it been true ; es- 
pecially since there is no one who is acquainted 
with him, especially among those who are stu- 
dents or writers of History, who does not know 
that his declaration is exactly the opposite of the 
Truth. His occupation of a place beside " an 
" author of a history of the republic," uninvited 
and unwelcome, page 5, shows, also, the shifts to 
which he resorts, for the accomplishment of his 
purposes, since the notorious John C. Hamilton, 
to whom he referred, bad as he is, considers 
himself and is considered by others, as a writer 
of history, fully the peer of Mr. Bancroft in 
ability and quite his superior in professional 
honor — indeed, if report speaks truly, the former 
does not consider the gentility of the latter equal 
to his own ; and no one ever pretended that he, 
like Mr. Bancroft, appropriated to his own use, 
'without due acknowledgment, whatever beyond 
his own material he employed in his volumes. 

We will not occupy our space, however, with 
an extended notice of this work, because that 
duty will soon be discharged by a more compe- 
tent hand, and we have no : desire to anticipate 
his labors, 



28. — Suggestion* respecting the revision of the Constitution 
of 2Tew York, by David Dudley Field. May, 1867. New York : 
Octavo, pp. 

We have received from the learned Author a 
copy of this Tract, which was printed by him 
for private circulation, in order that his peculiar 
ideas on some subjects of Governmental science 
might be properly brought before the public. 

The first part of this work is on the u Founda- 
" tion of Government," the second on the " Frame 
" of Government," the third on " Instructions and 
" Limitations," the fourth on " Repeal of former 
u Constitutions ;" and these are subdivided into a 
hundred and eleven Sections, generally without 
a note of explanation, and in every case, save 
one, without reference to any precedent. 

In the first of these, " property " is strangely 
considered a " natural right," and therefore in- 
alienable ; the People of the State of New York, 
which is the Commonwealth, is also strangely 
considered as " subordinate to the United States," 
notwithstanding it is one of the constituent mem- 
bers of those United States; and the word 
"People" is strangely used in the sense pf the 
subjects of the State rather than as the State 
itBelf. There is said to be a Sovereignty resting 
in " the People of this State," which is the State 
itself, and a similar Sovereignty resting in the 
United States, which are only a Confederacy of 
independent States, as if there can be two Origi- 
nal, Supreme powers at the same time over the 
same persons ; and as if any mere Government, 
within a Democratic Republic, can be a 
Sovereign in any event. There are said to be 
Two co-existing Allegiances, also, — that to the 
State and that to the Federal Government — as if 
there can be any such Allegiance, in a Demo- 
cratic Republic, to any mere Government, which, 
in that case, as the Constitution of Massachusetts 
has it, is merely an Agent of " tlie People," who 
alone form the Sovereign power ; and, in addition, 
as if the Allegiance which is due to any Sovereign 
power can be justly degraded by being confounded 
with the Obedience which is equally due to both the 
Government of the State and the Government of 
the United States, each within its own legitimate 
sphere of action. "The People of the United 
"States" is also spoken of, and its "consent" is 
alluded to, as if there ever had been or is ijow a 
single, aggregate body bearing this title, vyhich 
has ever "consented" to any proposition\, or 
ever possessed legal cognizance of any subject- , 
or ever elected a single person to any cjj * 
whatever. The Sovereignty is said to e*!? ® 8 
in " them," by which latter word the aggregr our 
body of the Commonwealth is frequently dV , m 
scribed ; which leaves the impression that, as MrC > 
Field understands it, Squatter sovereignty rather 
than the Sovereignty of the "Major wiU 77 of the v " 
People, is the Supreme Law. The Sovereignty * 
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of " the People," which is the Sovereignty of lie | fpw 
Commonwealth, is said to be confined in its action ; tint* 1 
to the making of a Comtitution, and even in thai j mf v 
it is said to be limited to the action of" the whole , K. ■ 
"People;" as if "the People," whose power »l»l»- 
Sovereign within its own Territory, can not 1 *"-' 
legally and legitimately determine, if it dial) see ' 
fit, to act as other Commonwealths have sometime? • 
acted, directly and without the intervention of • 
eitlier a Legislative, a Judicial, or an Execnrin 
agency. "A Constitution" is said to be "i h 
" Supreme Law, for all times and circumstaB^ 
"in War as in Peaee;" as if there were no vir 
in Bayonets and no disposition in those whe k 
them to use them at will ; and as if the fr" 
to secure the requisite Constitutional ma* 
for the measure, at the last Election, will ~* 
the action of the existing Convention an* P 
respectable, or the Constitution whicli '" ' 
recommend any the lees binding. ™ fl" * 
is said to be "perpetual:" as if it msy^ 
any circumstances, be divided or di*" 
Virginia has been divided and dissolv*- 
speak truly ; and " all persons " wh" ** 
and residents of its Territory, "anu 
" of the United States resident iu *~ ' 
black and white, old and young, n«* 
—are said to " constitute ' the J* ' 
" ' State,' " in whom are vested all '"' 
. \uthority previously referred r 
■'such person " is declared V> hf" 
" member of the State:" up if" 1 ' 
justly or legally have Negri 1 p * 
thrust upon it, indirectly aid W* 
by any such masked enaettasi '■ 
The entire spirit of this " Vt- 
pamphlet is Revolutionarr. «*• 
ficient courage to be so, obb* 
is, also, confused in n? ""- 
technical terms, such &■ " * 
(which latter terms, for *■ ' 
nyms,} in more than <ae *»■ 



Part II., on the"flw 
poses Eight Senatoria' !*•" 
Senators, each cleat.. ' 
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State, of Twenty*- w " 
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a very good scare-crow for the country-people ; 
the knowing ones, however, will very soon drive 
a horse and wagon through them. The provision 
of $ 102 which renders the members of the Loyal 
League and the Tammany Society ineligible to 
an elective office is a good one ; but why it should 
not also exclude them from all appointed offices,' 
is past our understanding; nor can we under- 
stand the advantages which are afforded by a 
Council of Revision, or, what is known in Ver- 
mont as a Board of Censors. 

Throughout this proposed Plan there is an evi- 
dent want of harmony, which can be accounted 
for only from the effect of Mr. Field's former 
associations, as a leading Democratic politician, 
coming in conflict with his present associations 
as a leading antagonist of his former friends. 
Samuel J. Tilden, and John Van Buren, and 
Benjamin F. Butler, and Michael Hoffman, and 
Silas Wright, and Martin Van Buren, twenty 
years ago, were those with whom Mr. Field did 
battle against the disciples of John Jay, and 
Alexander Hamilton, ana Rufus King, and other 
original advocates of "a strong Government"; 
to-day, Mr. Field, if we do not mistake, is battling 
against those with whom he formerly associated. 
The effect of this change is seen in the attempt 
to engraft both systems on the same Constitu- 
tional stock. We shall see how much success 
will attend the effort. 



29. — Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Class of 
1816, Yale College. New Haven : 1867. Octavo, pp. 77. 

We are indebted to our friend, Professor Wil- 
liam C. Fowler, for a copy of this volume, which 
has been recently privately printed, for the sur- 
viving members of the Class. 

It is mainly from the hand of the Professor, as 
the Class historian, and contains brief sketches of 
the lives of the different members of the Class, 
among them, those of the Rev. Isaac Bird, the 
Missionary in Syria ; Rev. £. Chapman, Missionary 
among the Osages; Lieutenant-governor Booth, 
of Connecticut ; Judges Dart, of Ohio, Pardee, of 
Connecticut, Taylor, of New York, Gould, of Geor- 
gia, and Winchester, of Mississippi ; W. H. Foote, 
the historian of the Presbyterians in North Caro- 
lina: W. C. Fowler, LL.D., the historian of 
Durham, Conn. ; President Fox, of Jefferson Col- 
lege, Miss. ; Principal Garfield, of the Albany Fe- 
male Seminary -George Hill, the poet; Professor 
McClellan, of Philadelphia ; Charles Olcott, the 
inventor of iron ships: Presidents Smith and 
Pierce, of Kenyon and Western Reserve Colleges ; 
0.; Rev. Asa Thompson, Missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands : and Mr.Wnittlesey, Representative 
in Congress from Ohio ; with a brief supplement- 
ary sketch of the Class itself. 

It is useful for reference; and to those who 
are interested in Yale, it is very interesting. 



80.— Prominent, Strong, and Beautiful Things in Our Zion. 
The Historical Sermon before the Presbytery of Ontario, at its 
semi-centennial celebration, in Mount-Morris, N. Y., March 12, 
1867. By Bev. Jos. E. Page. Bochester,N. Y.: 1867. Octavo, 
pp. 54. 

It is very seldom that a tract, printed for gen- 
eral circulation, presents so inviting an exterior 
and so neatly printed a text as this ; and we open 
it with great satisfaction. 

This Presbytery was organissed in Livonia, in 
March, 1817 ; and the speaker gives a minute 
description of its rise and progress during the first 
half-century of its existence. In doing bo, how- 
ever, he has given, also, a very interesting sketch 
of the condition of that central and western 
region, at the early date referred to ; and he has 
glanced, also, at the progress of other denomina- 
tions of Christians than his own, in the same 
neighborhood. It is, in short, a most important 
contribution to the local history of Western New 
York, in all that relates to its Churches and their 
members; and as such we commend it to the 
notice of our readers and collectors generally. 



81.— The Early History of St. Paul Being a short sketch 
prepared for Bailey's St. Paul Directory, Edition of 1867, from 
material collected for a more extensive work on the snbject to 
be issued In a few months. By J. Fletcher Williams. St Paul, 
Minnesota: 1867. Octavo, pp. 12. 

The city of St Paul, containing Sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, is only Thirty years of age, if 
we go back to its first settler : the first white 
native was born on the twelfth of November, 
1841; and still lives there, a young man of 
Twenty-six. 

The neat little privately-printed tract which is 
before us is the work of the respected Secretary 
of the Minnesota Historical Society and narrates 
the leading incidents of "the early history" of 
the place ; and, without unnecessary words, lets 
us into the secret of how, in the mighty West, 
cities spring up in a day and within a year 
control the destiny of the Country. 

We commend it to the attention of those who 
collect local histories, as worthy of their notice. 



82. — Raymond's Heroine. A noveL New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1867. Octavo, pp. ISO. Price 60 cents. 

88.— Mr. WynyaroVs Ward. A novel By Holme Lee. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1867. Octavo, pp. 106. Price 50 
cents. 

These volumes form Nos. 292 and 293 of the 
extended series of Select Novels, which Harper 
& Brothers, during several years past, have 
issued to the public, in uniform 'style, and at very 
low prices. 

They are re-prints of foreign works which, 
have met the approval of the best literary au- 
thorities in Europe ; and are especially useful for 
those who are traveling or absent from home* 
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84— D&us Homo — God Mem. By Theophllus Parsons. Chi- 
cago. E. B. Myers & Chandler, 1867. Crown 8vo, pp. 465. 

This volume, from the press of John Wilson & 
Son, Cambridge, is executed in a style worthy of 
its distinguished Author, and of the exalted sub- 
ject of which it treats. 

Perhaps no book has appeared from the schol- 
ars of the New Church that has promised more 
light to the inquirer, or bestowed more satisfac- 
tion upon the reader. The fame of its Author 
has been long established. He is the well-known 
author of at least Ten volumes of treatises upon 
various branches of Law, which by common con- 
sent stand at the head of legal text-books. He 
has, Three times, appeared as the Author of a 
volume of Essays upon the Doctrines and Phil- 
osophy of Swedenborg. 

The volume before us, we presume, he regards 
as the crowning labor of his life ; and it must be 
admitted that it is no ignoble Crown. 

He treats of the Gospels; of the Birth and 
Nature of our Lord ; of his sojourn in Egypt, 
and of his temptations ; of Freedom ; of Prayer ; 
of the Spiritual World ; of the Miracles ; of the 
Parables ; of Baptism ; the Lord's Supper ; the 
Apostles ; of the Sadducees and Pharisees ; and of 
the closing scenes in the Life of our Lord. 

We have no space, nor is it within the scope of 
the purposes of this Journal, to go into an exami- 
nation of the subjects the Author has discussed. 
It must suffice to say that those subjects are 
treated from the stand-point of the New Church. 
Swedenborg is everywhere recognized an absolute 
authority. No symptoms of dislovalty, doubt, 
or distrust, are discernible ; nor is there any 
attempt to improve upon the text of his Author. 
A confidence that whatever is taught by Sweden- 
borg must be seen to be true by all who give 
earnest heed to it, pervades every page of the 
volume. 

Nowhere in the whole work is there a single 
expression of personal laudation of the man 
through whom this new dispensation is brought 
down to earth. His teachings, as they appeal to 
the reason, engross the whole attention of the 
Author Nothing is submitted upon bare au- 
thority; no appeal is made to the emotional 
nature ; nor yet can the Author be said unduly 
to tax the credulity of his readers. What the 
reason does not receive at once, the reason is at 
liberty to postpone, to hold in abeyance, until it 
shall have attained that altitude at which truth 
is apparent. There is also a marked absence of 
that sort of reasoning whioh is ordinarily used 
to confirm a dogma. 

The Author confines himself in the main to 
simple statements, and generally to such state- 
ments as are easily apprehended, and as easily 
affirmed or denied, by the ordinary exercise of 
the understanding. 



It is obvious that the practice of confirming 
theories by the process or what is called Logic 
or reasoning, is an acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness of the understanding. That Two and Two 
make Four is a truth seen at once, and is never 
made a matter of argument. If it were not seen, 
it would be confirmed by some process of ratio- 
cination. Fvery truth, however lofty or obscure, 
is as true as this mathematical axiom; and, if 
the understanding were not enfeebled and ob- 
scured, would as little require to be confirmed 
by argument. 

This appeal to the understanding, the follow- 
ers of Swedenborg seem to regard as a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his Philosophy. Not 
even those things which the seer has reported 
from the spirit world, rest, in their estimation, 
entirely upon his veracity ; but they claim to be 
able to establish them by direct appeals to rea- 
son and consciousness. Yet, if it were necessary, 
they seem not unwilling to rest the truth of all 
those wonderful disclosures, which have so long 
staggered the credulity of the world, solely upon 
the veracity of Swedenborg. 

It is impossible, so runs the argument, that in 
the immense mass of his post-illuminated writings, 
he should not have hit upon some, nay many, 
truths. If he has stated any falsehoods, those 
falsehoods would not be in harmony, but in an- 
tagonism, with his truths. But the world is chal- 
lenged to point out a single discrepancy, a single 
instance of any want of the most complete and 
perfect harmony, in any of his ponderous vol- 
umes. 

It must be confessed that a system of any con- 
siderable magnitude, especially one embracing 
all things in Heaven and Earth, as Swedenborg's 
system clearly does, which should, on examina- 
tion, be found to be a perfect unit — each and 
every part in perfect accordance and harmony 
with every other — such a system could not be 
other than true. There could indeed be but one 
such system. • 

That the Author of such a system should inten- 
tionally utter false statements, as to the source 
from whence he derived his knowledge, would 
seem to be contradicted by the truth of the doc- 
trine he develops. 

That he should have made such false statements 
under some mental delusion, would seem to be 
contradicted by the method and unity of the sys- 
tem he has promulged. The enforcement of a 
system of Doctrine and Philosophy by a constant 
appeal to reason, is not the usual method of over- 
coming that incredulity which suggests insanity 
as the origin of the system. 

If his statements are such as that no method 
of a priori reasoning could have brought them to 
light ; if they rest upon asserted facts as their 
basis ; if when these facts are onoe known, they 
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may be confirmed by the reasoning faculties, then 
something other than unaided thought must have 
been their source. 

Swedenborg asserts that this source is the An- 
gelic Wisdom with which he was in communica- 
tion. If the truth of this statement were to turn up- 
on a question of veracity, his followers would point 
to every syllable he has written as containing ir- 
refragable proof of the most conspicuous integri- 
ty. If, on the other hand, it be made to turn upon 
a question of probability, then the burden of sug- 
gesting some other source from which it may 
have originated, clearly devolves upon those who 
reject his teachings. 

The world will watch, with ever increasing in- 
terest, what the future may develop upon this 
great subject, but it is too late for sane men to 
pass it by with a sneer. 



85. — Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, the 
Librarian, and the Treasurer, presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Zona Island Historical Society, May, 1867. 
Brooklyn, L. I.: Printed for the Society, 1S67. Octavo, j>p. 88. 

Among the various Historical Societies of the 
country, few have been more active and none 
more successful than that in the neighboring city 
of Brooklyn, of which this tract gives the Fourth 
Annual Report. 

• It numbers nearly Eleven hundred members; 
has a well stocked Reading-room, a library of 
Fourteen thousand volumes and Sixteen thousand 
pamphlets, permanent Funds, invested in Stocks, 
of more than Sixty-one thousand dollars, and a 
well-filled Cabinet; and it is fast becoming One 
of the most useful, and influential, and amply-pro- 
vided societies in the country. 

In the pamphlet before us, the doings of the 
Society and its accumulations during the past 
year, are communicated to its members and to the 
world ; and its honored President and his fellow- 
laborers may well feel proud of it. 



. 86.— The Fir elands Pioneer : published by the Fire Lands 
Historical Society, Norwalk, Ohio. Sandusky, Ohio: 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 120. 

This is designated as Volume VIII. of this 
useful work ; but, like all which have preceded 
it, it has no title-page for binding. In this respect 
it imitates the Annuals of Iowa, from which it 
would seem that the West is opposed to title- 
pages. As we want to bind o; r copy, we wish 
they would review their action ; and do as others 
do m similar cases. 



87. — Letter to Rev. Howard Crosby* D. D., on his denial of 
teetotalism as a Bible Rule. Bv John Marsh, D. D. New 
Tork: Charles Scrlbner & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. 20. 

An exceedingly well written reply to Dr. Cros- 



by's introduction to Mr. Thomason's volume on 
Teetotalism referred to in our June number. 

We are inclined to think that Dr. Marsh has 
made out a pretty clear case. 



88. — The Magazines. The Quarterly Journal of Pysclio- 
logical Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. Edited by 
Professor William A. Hammond. Vol. I., No. I., has been pub- 
lshed by A. Simpson «fc Co., New York. 

It treats of a branch of Science which is very 
little understood, even in the profession ; and in 
the hands of so able an Editor as Doctor Ham- 
mond, it must of necessity, become very useful. 



89. — Washington Irving, Sunny Side, Irving* 8 Grave, The 
Old Mill, Bridge over the Pocanteoo, T/ie Dutch GhurcJi. 

Some time since, some gentlemen residing at 
Tarrytown took measures to construct a me- 
morial of Washington Irving, in the form of a 
durable church edifice ; and a desirable site was 
obtained for that purpose, plans were drawn by 
competent architects, contracts were made, and 
the work commenced. With an industry which 
is seldom seen, the promoters of the design, both 
Rector and Laymen, labored in season and out of 
season, by letter and circular, by advertisement 
and personal effort, to secure the means for car- 
rying on their work ; and a note which we have 
received from the Senior Warden tells us that 
only within Ten thousand dollars are now re 
quired to render the new building fit for occu- 
pancy before Christmas, free from debt. 

Among the modes adopted by this young and 
enterprising church, for the purpose of raising 
the means to erect their building, is the issue of 
large photographs of Mr. Irving, and the scenes, 
near Tarrytown, which he has so graphically de- 
scribed — scenes which are endeared to so many, 
both residents and strangers, throughout the 
country, the Republic, and the world. These, by 
Rock wood & Co., of New York, are of a size 
suitable for framing, handsomely mounted on 
Bristol board, and sold at One dollar and a half 
»ach, the profits being appropriated for the pur- 
pose of this Memorial ; and they have been re- 
ceived by the public with great favor. The copies 
which are before us, in some instances, are imper- 
fect, reflecting very little credit on the self-respect 
of the artist; but we can readily understand the 
reason of the popularity of the series when we 
notice what must be the general good character 
of the pictures when perfect. 

We trust the promoters of this Memorial will 
pardon us, but we must take the liberty to say 
that a picture of the old church from below the 
bridge, in which it would be seen as Mr. Irving 
described it — " on a knoll surrounded by locust 
44 trees and lofty elms " — with the bridge and the 
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stream in the foreground, would 'be a very wel- 
come addition to this series; while the ancient 
manor-house, the upper seat of the Phillipses, 
would also add still more to its interest. 

We do not know how far this enterprise is sus- 
tained by Mr. Irving's family, if it is so sustained 
at all ; but we are gratified to learn that a spon- 
taneous and hearty welcome has been extended 
throughout the country to perpetuate, in this form, 
the well-earned fame of one of the most graceful 
of writers and one of the best of men. Those only 
can understand Mr. Irving's strength who knew 
him personally ; and none ever knew him and en- 
joyed his friendship, without loving him. 

The Rector of the new St. Mark's at Tarry- 
town, Rev. Edmund Guilbert, will supply copies 
of these pictures to those who shall desire them. 



2. — Miscellany. 

Westhampton Reunion. — The public. exer- 
cises of the Westhampton (Mass.) Reunion, cele- 
brated on the fifth of September, 1866, have been 
recorded and published in a neat pamphlet. 
They consist of an address of welcome by R.- W. 
Clapp ; exceedingly interesting historical ad- 
dresses by C. Parkman Judd and Otis Clapp ; 
a poem by Professor M. Montague, and the table 
speeches at the dinner given upon the occasion. 



Taking Care of Books. — Regarding the var- 
nishing of old volumes, I think that little can be 
effected by such composition to preserve leathers; 
in some cases varnish applied to new bindings 
may tend somewhat to repel the action of the 
atmosphere and deleterious gases, but is also 
likely to harden the leather at the joints, the 
parts where the greatest action takes place in 
Opening a book. 

There is no doubt that old bindings, if in sound 
condition, may be furbished up (as bookbinders 
say) by the application of shell varnish ; though 
the thing most wanting to render the leather 
supple is an oil or fatty matter to replace the 
unction dried out of the skin by the action of 
time. A composition to render old hides soft 
and pliable, without . staining or injuring, would 
be a desideratum. 

Much harm is done to leather for want of ven- 
tilation ; books require use and air as may be 
seen by the condition of the bindings in many 
large libraries where there are no readers, or 
where there are readers and but little air. The 
library of the Athenaeum was affected so seriously 
some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf bindings fell away, 
and the leather crumpled upon touching. 

The library ought to have the same attention 
as the green-house ; light, air, and equal moist- 



ure ought to be imparted to the leaves in either 
case. Light without injury to color, moisture 
without mildew, and air without soot, are as 
necessary to the librarian's as to the gardener's 
charge. — Notes and Queries. 



The Fibst Book.— The Literary Gazette states 
that the first book printed in the New World 
was in the city of Mexico. It was printed in the 
Spanish language, in the year 1544, and was 
entitled Doctrina Christiana par eo los Indos, 
The first publication made in English, in Amer- 
ica, was the Freeman?* Oath, an Almanac for 
1639, nearly a hundred years after the work 
published in Mexico. 



Texas. — W. Richardson & Co., of Galveston, 
have published a thick volume, with paper covers, 
entitled The Texas Almanac for 1867, with 
Statistics, Descriptive and Biographical Sketches, 
fyc, relating to Texas. It contains a colored 
map of the State, as well as a great variety 
of information respecting its resources, business, 
government and lands. There is a description 
given of each county in the State; and the lists 
of its political and legal officers will be found 
useful to business men. 



Another History of the War. — Broughton 
& Wyman, New York, announce for early pub- 
lication The History of the Great Republic, from 
the Discovery of America to the present time, its 
Colonization, Independence, Development, Eman- 
cipation, and future Mission, considered from a 
Christian Stand-point. Its Author is Jesse T. 
Peck, D.D., and those who have seen the man- 
uscript speak favorably of the literary character 
of the work, which is at the same time in popular 
style. The book will contain Twenty-seven steel 
portraits. 

Well Done. — The Boston Transcript an- 
nounces that Mr. William F. Poole has in prep- 
aration a new edition of his Index to Periodical 
Literature, in which the references will be brought 
down to the present time. 

We congratulate " P." on the good result which 
seems to have attended the efforts of his friends 
in their attempts to sever his connection with 
the Transcript, as the head of its Dirty Depart- 
ment. We fancied, a few months since, when he 
was forced to swallow his own falsehoods about 
Mr. Brodhead, that the dose would be too strong 
for his weak nerves, and compel him to seek a 
more wholesome diet. Our suspicion has been 
confirmed ; and we wish him all the success that he 
merits. 
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monize with those of his neighbors and, it may 
be, not always with propriety and justice. 

Of his dealings with Joseph Reed, the reading 
public has heard a great deal ; and he, himself, 
seems to have recognized in the grandson of that 
gentleman, a foeman worthy of his steel. With 
his dealings with General Sullivan, our readers 
are not unacquainted ; and they have seen, in the 
well- written defence of him by Mr. Amory, how 
little there was, in justice and truth, for a founda- 
tion for such an attack. So, too, in the cases of 
Generals Schuyler and Greene, whose laurels he 
would have us believe are only artificial, there 
have been responses which have enforced them- 
selves on our attention, and convicted the Histo- 
rian of Libel. 

In the handsomely-printed pamphlet which is 
before us, Mr. Bancroft has responded to the 
telling Vindication of President Reed, by Mr. 
Wm. B. Reed, to which we have heretofore re- 
ferred ; but it is not such a response as one who 
assumes to be a first-class historian should have 
made, even on the eve of a welcome exile, in the 
Diplomatic service of the country. 

For instance : the slur on President Reed, 
often repeated, that ho u was never chosen Presi- 
u dent by the direct vote of the People" — as if 
that affected his Presidency any more than a 
similar non-election affects the Presidency of An- 
drew Johnson, who is Mr. Bancroft's patron — is 
unworthy of the veriest pettifogger. So, too, 
his declaration of his own good qualities — " it is 
" my nature," he says, " to dwell upon that which 
11 is generous and great, and to turn away from 
" that which is paltry and mean" — would have 
been vastly more effective had it been true ; es- 
pecially since there is no one who is acquainted 
with him, especially among those who are stu- 
dents or writers of History, who does not know 
that his declaration is exactly the opposite of the 
Truth. His occupation of a place beside " an 
" author of a history of the republic," uninvited 
and unwelcome, page 5, shows, also, the shifts to 
which he resorts, for the accomplishment of his 
purposes, since the notorious John C. Hamilton, 
to whom he referred, bad as he is, considers 
himself and is considered by others, as a writer 
of history, fully the peer of Mr. Bancroft in 
ability and quite his superior in professional 
honor — indeed, if report speaks truly, the former 
does not consider the gentility of the latter equal 
to his own ; and no one ever pretended that he, 
like Mr. Bancroft, appropriated to his own use, 
-without due acknowledgment, whatever beyond 
his own material he employed in his volumes. 

We will not occupy our space, however, with 
an extended notice of this work, because that 
duty will soon be discharged by a more compe- 
tent hand, and we have no : desire to anticipate 
his labors* 



28. — Suggestion* respecting the revision of the OonsHtotifon 
of New York, by David Dudley Field. May, 18«7. New York : 
Octavo, pp. 

We have received from the learned Author a 
copy of this Tract, which was printed by him 
for private circulation, in order that his peculiar 
ideas on some subjects of Governmental science 
might be properly brought before the public. 

The first part of this work is on the u Founda- 
" tion of Government," the second on the " Frame 
" of Government," the third on " Instructions and 
" Limitations," the fourth on " Repeal of former 
" Constitutions ;" and these are subdivided into a 
hundred and eleven Sections, generally without 
a note of explanation, and in every case, save 
one, without reference to any precedent. 

In the first of these, " property " is strangely 
considered a " natural right," and therefore in- 
alienable ; the People of the State of New York, 
which is the Commonwealth, is also strangely 
considered as " subordinate to the United States," 
notwithstanding it is one of the constituent mem- 
bers of those United States; and the word 
"People "is strangely used in the sense of the 
subjects of the State rather than as the State 
itself. There is said to be a Sovereignty resting 
in " the People of this State," which is the State 
itself, and a similar Sovereignty resting in the 
United States, which are only a Confederacy of 
independent States, as if there can be two Origi- 
nal, Supreme powers at the same time over the 
same persons ; and as if any mere Government, 
within a Democratic Republic, can be a 
Sovereign in any event. There are said to bo 
Two co-existing Allegiances, also, — that to the 
State and that to the Federal Government — as if 
there can be any such Allegiance, in a Demo- 
cratic Republic, to any mere Government, which, 
in that case, as the Constitution of Massachusetts 
has it, is merely an Agent of " tlie People," who 
alone form the Sovereign power ; and, in addition, 
as if the Allegiance which is due to any Sovereign, 
power can be justly degraded by being confounded 
with the Obedience which is equally due to both the 
Government of the State and the Government of 
the United States, each within its own legitimate 
sphere of action. "The People of the United 
"States" is also spoken of, and its "consent" is 
alluded to, as if there ever had been or is now a 
single, aggregate body bearing this title, which 
has ever "consented" to any proposition, or 
ever possessed legal cognizance of any subject, 
or ever elected a single person to any office 
whatever. The Sovereignty is said to exist 
in " them," by which latter word the aggregate 
body of the Commonwealth is frequently de- 
scribed ; which leaves the impression that, as Mr. 
Field understands it, Squatter sovereignty rather 
than the Sovereignty of the " Major will" of the 
People, is the Supreme Law. The Sovereignty 
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of u the People," which is the Sovereignty of the 
Commonwealth, is said to be confined in its action 
to the making of a Constitution, and even in that 
it is said to be limited to the action of " the whole 
** People ;" as if " the People," whose power is 
Sovereign within its own Territory, can not 
legally and legitimately determine, if it shall see 
fit, to act as other Commonwealths have sometimes 
acted, directly and without the intervention of 
either a Legislative, a Judicial, or an Executive 
agency. " A Constitution " is said to be " the 
" Supreme Law, for all times and circumstances, 
"in War as in Peace:" as if there were no virtue 
in Bayonets and no disposition in those who hold 
them to use them at will ; and as if the failure 
to secure the requisite Constitutional majority 
for the measure, at the last Election, will render 
the action of the existing Convention any the less 
respectable, or the Constitution which it shall 
recommend any the less binding. " The State " 
is said to be " perpetual :" as if it may not, under 
any circumstances, be divided or dissolved, as 
Virginia has been divided and dissolved, if reports 
speak truly ; and " all persons " who are natives 
and residents of its Territory, " and all citizens 
u of the United States resident in this State," — 
black and white, old and young, male and female 
— are said to "constitute 'the People of the 
" * State/ " in whom are vested all the Eights and 
. \uthority previously referred to; and "every 
•'such person" is declared to be "a citizen and 
u member of the State :" as if " the People " can 
justly or legally have Negro or female- suffrage 
thrust upon it, indirectly and contrary to its will, 
by any such masked enactment as this. 

The entire spirit of this " Pabt" of Mr. Field's 
pamphlet is Revolutionary, without showing suf- 
ficient courage to be so, openly and squarely. It 
is, also, confused in its indiscriminate use of 
technical terms, such as " State" and " People," 
(which latter terms, for this purpose, are syno- 
nyms,) in more than one sense, in the same sen- 
tence. 

Part II., on the " Frame of Government," pro- 
poses Eight Senatorial Districts with Thirty-two 
Senators, each elected for Four years, and a 
House in which shall sit as many members as 
there are constituencies throughout the whole 
State, of Twenty-five hundred members. There 
are some very excellent provisions to prevent 
hasty legislation, and the passage of " omnibus 
" bills," and the violations of Chartered rights ; 
and m various other respects, the Legislative 
Department is carefully and judiciously limited 
in its authority — without, however, guarding from 
its invasion the ancient Corporations whose Char- 
ters are their property, and whose Political Rights 
are properly and legally beyond the control of 
the State. It also authorizes the election of a 
Negro or a woman for Governor or Lieutenant- 



governor; and it very properly restores to the 
Gubernatorial office the responsibility which for- 
merly attached to it, in the Executive Department. 
No provision is made for the appointment or 
election of the Judiciary ; although it squints at 
a restoration of the old corruption at Albany. 

Part III., on " Instructions and Limitations," 
compels the Legislature, at the first session, to 
pass various specified Statutes, among them " the 
" Civil and Penal Codes heretofore reported by 
" the Commissioners of the Code," which, with all 
due deference, is not particularly courteous to 
those, even a majority of the State, who may 
differ from Mr. Field and his associate Com- 
missioners, concerning any provision of either of 
those Codes, as " heretofore reported " by them. 
It also authorizes the State Government to enter 
on the franchises of any Corporation heretofore 
created by- the State and vests it with authority, 
in law, to dissolve the Corporation and scatter its 
property — sometimes, it may be, for the benefit 
of non-interested parties, who would like thus to 
participate in the profits of a franchise to which 
some other persons' labor and investments have 
given all their value and importance ; and some- 
times, as in the case of Trinity church and the King's 
farm, for the benefit of a parcel of men, claiming 
to be equitable owners, which is wholly without 
legal or moral right in the premises. The usual 
clap-trap about liberty of the press, and of speech, 
and of conscience, is repeated, without, however, 
imposing upon any one the duty of extending to 
every citizen, with all the material force of the 
State, that protection in the enjoyment of those 
rights, which it is incumbent on the State to give 
to every one, within its Territory, from whom it 
exacts obedience. So, also, the empty, declama- 
tion concerning habeas corpus, and trial by jury, 
and freedom in person and property, in the entire 
absence of any provision for securing the citizen's 
protection therein, is mere Buncombe, without 
vitality. The provision for securing private prop- 
erty from undue invasion, conflicts with Section 
59, which authorizes such invasion ; and the pro- 
vision compelling Quakers indirectly to hire a 
substitute, to do for them what they consider to 
be a sin and unfit to be done by themselves, is an 
insult to that respectable community, to which 
it should not be thus exposed. The provision 
against retrospective laws is defective, inasmuch 
as the every-day practice of a " ratification" or 
"confirmation," by Statute, of what was before 
illegal, is not forbidden. The destruction of the 
Bank system of the State seems also to be un- 
called for. The system of Finance seems to be 
very well guarded ; but the property of the State 
in the Canals and Salt Springs, is perpetuated, 
very much, in many instances, to the disad- 
vantage of the State. The provisions concerning 
Legislative and Executive corruption ($ 96) afford 
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a very good scare-crow for the country-people; 
the knowing ones, however, will very soon drive 
a horse and wagon through them. The provision 
of J 102 which renders the members of the Loyal 
League and the Tammany Society ineligible to 
an elective office is a good one ; but why it should 
not also exclude them from all appointed offices, 
is past our understanding; nor can we under- 
stand the advantages which are afforded by a 
Council of Revision, or, what is known in Ver- 
mont as a Board of Censors. 

Throughout this proposed Plan there is an evi- 
dent want of harmony, which can be accounted 
for only from the effect of Mr. Field's former 
associations, as a leading Democratic politician, 
coming in conflict with his present associations 
as a leading antagonist of his former friends. 
Samuel J. Tilden, and John Van Buren, and 
Benjamin F. Butler, and Michael Hoffman, and 
Silas Wright, and Martin Van Buren, twenty 
years ago, were those with whom Mr. Field did 
battle against the disciples of John Jay, and 
Alexander Hamilton, and Rufus Ring, and other 
original advocates of "a strong Government"; 
to-day, Mr. Field, if we do not mistake, is battling 
against those with whom he formerly associated. 
The effect of this change is seen in the attempt 
to engraft both systems on the same Constitu- 
tional stock. We shall see how much success 
will attend the effort. 



29. — Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Class of 
1816, Yale College, New Haven : 1867. Octavo, pp. 77. 

We are indebted to our friend, Professor Wil- 
liam C. Fowler, for a copy of this volume, which 
has been recently privately printed, for the sur- 
viving members of the Class. 

It is mainly from the hand of the Professor, as 
the Class historian, and contains brief sketches of 
the lives of the different members of the Class, 
among them, those of the Rev. Isaac Bird, the 
Missionary in Syria ; Rev. £. Chapman, Missionary 
among the Osages; Lieutenant-governor Booth, 
of Connecticut ; Judges Dart, of Ohio, Pardee, of 
Connecticut, Taylor, of New York, Gould, of Geor- 
gia, and Winchester, of Mississippi ; W. H. Foote, 
the historian of the Presbyterians in North Caro- 
lina; W. C. Fowler, LL.D., the historian of 
Durham, Conn. ; President Fox, of Jefferson Col- 
lege, Miss. ; Principal Garfield, of the Albany Fe- 
male Seminary -George Hill, the poet; Professor 
McClellan, of Philadelphia ; Charles Olcott, the 
inventor of iron ships; Presidents Smith and 
Pierce, of Kenyon and Western Reserve Colleges ; 
0.; Rev. Asa Thompson, Missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands ; and Mr. Whittlesey, Representative 
in Congress from Ohio ; with a brief supplement- 
ary sketch of the Class itself. 

It is useful for reference ; and to those who 
are interested in Yale, it is very interesting. 



80. — Prominent, Strong, and Beautiful Things in Our Zion. 
The Historical Sermon before the Presbytery or Ontario, at its 
semi-centennial celebration, in Moant- Morris, N. Y., March 12, 
186T. By Bev. Jos. B. Page. Eochester,N. Y.: 1867. Octavo, 
pp. 54. 

It is very seldom that a tract, printed for gen- 
eral circulation, presents so inviting an exterior 
and so neatly printed a text as this ; and we open 
it with great satisfaction. 

This Presbytery was organized in Livonia, in 
March, 1817 ; and the speaker gives a minute 
description of its rise and progress during the first 
half-century of its existence. In doing so, how- 
ever, he has given, also, a very interesting sketch 
of the condition of that central and western 
region, at the early date referred to ; and he has 
glanced, also, at the progress of other denomina- 
tions of Christians than his own, in the same 
neighborhood. It is, in short, a most important 
contribution to the local history of Western New 
York, in all that relates to its Churches and their 
members; and as such we commend it to the 
notice of our readers and collectors generally. 



81.— The Early History of St. Paul. Being a short sketch 
prepared for Bailey's St. Paul Directory, Edition of 1867, from 
material collected for a more extensive work on the subject to 
be issued in a few months. By J. Fletcher Williams. St Paul, 
Minnesota: 1867. Octavo, pp. 12. 

The city of St. Paul, containing Sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, is only Thirty years of age, if 
we go back to its first settler : the first white 
native was born on the twelfth of November, 
1841; and still lives there, a young man of 
Twenty-six. 

The neat little privately-printed tract which is 
before us is the work of the respected Secretary 
of the Minnesota Historical Society and narrates 
the leading incidents of " the early history n of 
the place ; and, without unnecessary words, lets 
us into the secret of how, in the mighty West, 
cities spring up in a day and within a year 
control the destiny of the Country. 

We commend it to the attention of those who 
collect local histories, as worthy of their notice. 



S2.—Baymond' t s Heroine. A novel. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1867. Octavo, pp. 160. Price 60 cents. 

88.— -Mr. WynyaroVs Ward. A novel By Holme Lee. 
New York : Harper «fe Bros., 1867. Octavo, pp. 106. Price 60 
cents. 

These volumes form Nob. 292 and 293 of the 
extended series of Select Novels, which Harper 
& Brothers, during several years past, have 
issued to the public, in uniform "style, and at very 
low prices. 

They are re-prints of foreign works which 
have met the approval of the best literary au- 
thorities in Europe ; and are especially useful for 
those who are traveling or absent from home. 
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84 — Deu9 Homo—God Mom. By Theophilus Parsons. Chi- 
cago. E. B. Myers & Chandler, 1867. Crown 8vo, pp. 465. 

This Tolume, from the press of John Wilson & 
Son, Cambridge, is executed in a style worthy of 
its distinguished Author, and of the exalted sub- 
ject of which it treats. 

Perhaps no book has appeared from the schol- 
ars of the New Church that has promised more 
light to the inquirer, or bestowed more satisfac- 
tion upon the reader. The fame of its Author 
has been long established. He is the well-known 
author of at least Ten volumes of treatises upon 
various branches of Law, which by common con- 
sent stand at the head of legal text-books. He 
has, Three times, appeared as the Author of a 
volume of Essays upon the Doctrines and Phil- 
osophy of Swedenborg. 

The volume before us, we presume, he regards 
as the crowning labor of his life ; and it must be 
admitted that it is no ignoble Crown. 

He treats of the Gospels ; of the Birth and 
Nature of our Lord ; of his sojourn in Egypt, 
and of his temptations ; of Freedom ; of Prayer ; 
of the Spiritual World ; of the Miracles ; of the 
Parables; of Baptism; the Lord's Supper; the 
Apostles ; of the Sadducees and Pharisees ; and of 
the closing scenes in the Life of our Lord. 

We have no space, nor is it within the scope of 
the purposes of this Journal, to go into an exami- 
nation of the subjects the Author has discussed. 
It must suffice to say that those subjects are 
treated from the stand-point of the New Church. 
Swedenborg is everywhere recognized an absolute 
authority. No symptoms of disloyaltv, doubt, 
or distrust, are discernible ; nor is there any 
attempt to improve upon the text of his Author. 
A confidence that whatever is taught by Sweden- 
borg must be seen to be true by all who give 
earnest heed to it, pervades every page of the 
volume. 

Nowhere in the whole work is there a single 
expression of personal laudation of the man 
through whom this new dispensation is brought 
down to earth. His teachings, as they appeal to 
the reason, engross the whole attention of the 
Author Nothing is submitted upon bare au- 
thority; no appeal is made to the emotional 
nature ; nor yet can the Author be said unduly 
to tax the credulity of his readers. What the 
reason does not receive at once, the reason is at 
liberty to postpone, to hold in abeyance, until it 
shall have attained that altitude at which truth 
is apparent. There is also a marked absence of 
that sort of reasoning whioh is ordinarily used 
to confirm a dogma. 

The Author confines himself in the main to 
simple statements, and generally to such state- 
ments as are easily apprehended, and as easily 
affirmed or denied, by the ordinary exercise of 
the understanding. 



It is obvious that the practice of confirming 
theories by the process of what is called Logic 
or reasoning, is an acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness of the understanding. That Two and Two 
make Four is a truth seen at once, and is never 
made a matter of argument If it were not seen, 
it would be confirmed by some process of ratio- 
cination. Fvery truth, however lofty or obscure, 
is as true as this mathematical axiom ; and, if 
the understanding were not enfeebled and ob- 
scured, would as little require to be confirmed 
by argument. 

This appeal to the understanding, the follow- 
ers of Swedenborg seem to regard as a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his Philosophy. Not 
even those things which the seer has reported 
from the spirit world, rest, in their estimation, 
entirely upon his veracity ; but they claim to be 
able to establish them by direct appeals to rea- 
son and consciousness. Yet, if it were necessary, 
they seem not unwilling to rest the truth of all 
those wonderful disclosures, which have so long 
staggered the credulity of the world, solely upon 
the veracity of Swedenborg. 

It is impossible, so runs the argument, that in 
the immense mass of his post-illuminated writings, 
he should not have hit upon some, nay many, 
truths. If he has stated any falsehoods, those 
falsehoods would not be in harmony, but in an- 
tagonism, with his truths. But the world is chal- 
lenged to point out a single discrepancy, a single 
instance of any want of the most complete and 
perfect harmony, in any of his ponderous vol- 
umes. 

It must be confessed that a system of any con* 
siderable magnitude, especially one embracing 
all things in Heaven and Earth, as Swedenborg'g 
system clearly does, which should, on examina- 
tion, be found to be a perfect unit— each and 
every part in perfect accordance and harmony 
with every other — such a system could not be 
other than true. There could indeed be but one 
such system. • 

That the Author of such a system should inten- 
tionally utter false statements, as to the source 
from whence he derived his knowledge, would 
seem to be contradicted by the truth of the doc- 
trine he develops. 

That he should have made such false statements 
under some mental delusion, would seem to be 
contradicted by the method and unity of the sys- 
tem he has promulged. The enforcement of a 
system of Doctrine and Philosophy by a constant 
appeal to reason, is not the usual method of over- 
coming that incredulity which suggests insanity 
as the origin of the system. 

If his statements are such as that no method 
of a priori reasoning could have brought them to 
light ; if they rest upon asserted facts as their 
basis; if when these facts are once known, they 
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may be confirmed by the reasoning faculties, then 
something other than unaided thought must have 
been their source. 

Swedenborg asserts that this source is the An- 
gelic Wisdom with which he was in communica- 
tion. If the truth of this statement were to turn up- 
on a question of veracity, his followers would point 
to every syllable he has written as containing ir- 
refragable proof of the most conspicuous integri- 
ty. If, on the other hand, it be made to turn upon 
a question of probability, then the burden of sug- 
gesting some other source from which it may 
have originated, clearly devolves upon those who 
reject his teachings. 

The world will watch, with ever increasing in- 
terest, what the future may develop upon this 
great subject, but it is too late for sane men to 
pass it by with a sneer. 



85. — Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, the 
Librarian* and the Treasurer, jyre&ented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Long Island Historical Society, May, 1S67. 
Brooklyn, L. I.: Printed for the Society, 1867. Octavo, pp. 88. 

Among the various Historical Societies of the 
country, few have been more active and none 
more successful than that in the neighboring city 
of Brooklyn, of which this tract gives the Fourth 
Annual Report. 

It numbers nearly Eleven hundred members; 
has a well stocked Reading-room, a library of 
Fourteen thousand volumes and Sixteen thousand 
pamphlets, permanent Funds, invested in Stocks, 
of more than Sixty-one thousand dollars, and a 
well-filled Cabinet; and it is fast becoming One 
of the most useful, and influential, and amply-pro- 
vided societies in the country. 

In the pamphlet before us, the doings of the 
Society and its accumulations during the past 
year, are communicated to its members and to the 
world ; and its honored President and his fellow- 
laborers may well feel proud of it. 



. 36. — The Fir elands Pioneer : published by the Fire Lands 
Historical Society, Norwalk, Ohio. Sandusky, Ohio: 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 120. 

This is designated as Volume VIII. of this 
useful work ; but, like all which have preceded 
it, it has no title-page for binding. In this respect 
it imitates the Annuals of Iowa, from which it 
would seem that the West is opposed to title- 
pages. As we want to bind or copy, we wish 
they would review their action; and do as others 
do in similar cases. 



87. — Letter to Rev. Howard Crosby. D. Z>., on his denial of 
teetotalism as a Bible Rule. By John Marsh, D. D. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. 20. 

An exceedingly well written reply to Dr. Cros- 



by's introduction to Mr. Thonuson-s volume on 
Teetotalism referred to in our June number. 

We are inclined to think that Dr. Marsh has 
made out a pretty clear case. 



88. — The Magazines. The Quarterly Journal of PyscJio- 
logical Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. Edited by 
Professor William A. Hammond. Vol. I., No. I., has been pub- 
lshed by A. Simpson «fc Co., New York. 

It treats of a branch of Science which is very 
little understood, even in the profession ; and in 
the hands of so able an Editor as Doctor Ham- 
mond, it must of necessity, become very useful. 



$9.— Washington Irving, Sunny Side. Irving's Grave. The 
Old Mill, Bridge over the Pocanteco, Tlie Dutch Church. 

Some time since, some gentlemen residing at 
Tarry town took measures to construct a me- 
morial of Washington Irving, in the form of a 
durable church edifice ; and a desirable site was 
obtained for that purpose, plans were drawn by 
competent architects, contracts were made, and 
the work commenced. With an industry which 
is seldom seen, the promoters of the design, both 
Rector and Laymen, labored in season and out of 
season, by letter and circular, by advertisement 
and personal effort, to secure the means for car- 
rying on their work ; and a note which we have 
received from the Senior Warden tells us that 
only within Ten thousand dollars are now re 
quired to render the new building fit for occu- 
pancy before Christmas, free from debt. 

Among the modes adopted by this young and 
enterprising church, for the purpose of raising 
the means to erect their building, is the issue of 
large photographs of Mr. Irving, and the scenes, 
near Tarry town, which he has so graphically de- 
scribed — scenes whioh are endeared to so many, 
both residents and strangers, throughout the 
country, the Republic, and the world. These, by 
Rockwood & Co., of New York, are of a size 
suitable for framing, handsomely mounted on 
Bristol board, and sold at One dollar and a half 
»ach, the profits being appropriated for the pur- 
pose of this Memorial ; and they have been re- 
ceived by the public with great favor. The copies 
which are before us, in some instances, are imper- 
fect, reflecting very little credit on the self-respect 
of the artist ; but we can readily understand the 
reason of the popularity of the series when we 
notice what must be the general good character 
of the pictures when perfect. 

We trust the promoters of this Memorial will 
pardon us, but we must take the liberty to say 
that a picture of the old church from below Ute 
bridge, in which it would be seen as Mr. Irving 
described it — " on a knoll surrounded by locust 
*' trees and lofty elms " — with the bridge and the 
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stream in the foreground, would 'be a very wel- 
come addition to this series; while the ancient 
manor-house, the upper seat of the Phillipses, 
would also add still more to its interest. 

We do not know how far this enterprise is sus- 
tained by Mr. Irving's family, if it is so sustained 
at all ; but we are gratified to learn that a spon- 
taneous and hearty welcome has been extended 
throughout the country to perpetuate, in this form, 
the well-earned fame of one of the most graceful 
of writers and one of the best of men. Those only 
can understand Mr. Irving's strength who knew 
him personally ; and none ever knew him and en- 
joyed his friendship, without loving him. 

The Rector of the new St. Mark's at Tarry- 
town, Rev. Edmund Guilbert, will supply copies 
of these pictures to those who shall desire them. 



2. — Miscellany. 

Westhampton Reunion. — The public, exer- 
cises of the Westhampton (Mass.) Reunion, cele- 
brated on the fifth of September, 1866, have been 
recorded and published in a neat pamphlet. 
They consist of an address of welcome by R.- W. 
Clapp; exceedingly interesting historical ad- 
dresses by C. Parkman Judd and Otis Clapp; 
a poem by Professor M. Montague, and the table 
speeches at the dinner given upon the occasion. 



Taking Care of Books. — Regarding the var- 
nishing of old volumes, I think that littler can be 
effected by such composition to preserve leathers ; 
in some cases varnish applied to new bindings 
may tend somewhat to repel the action of the 
atmosphere and deleterious gases, but is also 
likely to harden the leather at the joints, the 
parts where the greatest action takes place in 
opening a book. 

There is no doubt that old bindings, if in sound 
condition, may be furbished up (as bookbinders 
say) by the application of shell varnish ; though 
the thing most wanting to render the leather 
supple is an oil or fatty matter to replace the 
unction dried out of the skin by the action of 
time. A composition to render old hides soft 
and pliable, without. staining or injuring, would 
be a desideratum. 

Much harm is done to leather for want of ven- 
tilation ; books require use and air as may be 
seen by the condition of the bindings in many 
large libraries where there are no readers, or 
where there are readers and but little air. The 
library of the Athenseum was affected so seriously 
some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf bindings fell away, 
and the leather crumpled upon touching. 

The library ought to have the same attention 
as the green-house ; light, air, and equal moist- 



ure ought to be imparted to the leaves in either 
case. Light without injury to color, moisture 
without mildew, and air without soot, are as 
necessary to the librarian's as to the gardener's 
charge. — Notes and Queries. 



The Fjbst Book.— The Literary Gazette states 
that the first book printed in the New World 
was in the city of Mexico. It was printed in the 
Spanish language, in the year 1544, and was 
entitled Doctrina Christiana par eo los Indos. 
The first publication made in English, in Amer. 
ica, was the Freemaris Oath, an Almanac for 
1639, nearly a hundred years after the work 
published in Mexico. 



Texas. — W. Richardson & Co., of Galveston, 
have published a thick volume, with paper covers, 
entitled The Texas Almanac for 1867, with 
Statistics, Descriptive and Biographical Sketches, 
fyc, relating to Texas. It contains a colored 
map of the State, as well as a great variety 
of information respecting its resources, business, 
government and lands. There is a description 
given of each county in the State ; and the lists 
of its political and legal officers will be found 
useful to business men. 



Another History of the War. — Broughton 
& Wyman, New York, announce for early pub- 
lication The History of the Great Republic, from 
the Discovery of America to the present time, its 
Colonization, Independence, Development, Eman- 
cipation, and future Mission, considered from a 
Christian Stand-point. Its Author is Jesse T. 
Peck, D.D., and those who have seen the man- 
uscript speak favorably of the literary character 
of the work, which is at the same time in popular 
style. The book will contain Twenty-seven steel 
portraits. 

Well Done. — The Boston Transcript an- 
nounces that Mr. William F. Poole has in prep- 
aration a new edition of his Index to Periodical 
Literature, in which the references will be brought 
down to the present time. 

We congratulate " P." on the good result which 
seems to have attended the efforts of his friends 
in their attempts to sever his connection with 
the Transcript, as the head of its Dirty Depart- 
ment. We fancied, a few months since, when he 
was forced to swallow his own falsehoods about 
Mr. Brodhead, that the dose would be too strong 
for his weak nerves, and compel him to seek a 
more wholesome diet. Our suspicion has been 
confirmed ; and we wish him all the success that he 
merits. 
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An evening paper publishes the following, 
based upon an article which we wrote and pub- 
lished, lastweek, as a compliment, not undeserved, 
as we honestly thought, Dy Two of our oldest 
literary friends : 

" The Truth op History. — But, by a piece of 
" rare good luck which has seldom fallen to the 
" lot of a literary adventurer, he (Willis) fell at 
u once into the companionship of Gen. Morris, 
"joined the Mirror, and the result was the most 
•' brilliant success in literary publishing that the 
u world has seen. But the General abandoned 
" the Mirror, and it failed, falling into a hopeless 
u state of marasmus and torpor. 

" ' The above paragraph is taken from an arti- 
" ' cle, which was evidently got up as a puff ad- 
u ' vertisement of a certain weekly newspaper. 
u ' As it not only outrages propriety but violates 
" ' the truth of nistory, we feel compelled to say, 
" ' that the old New York Mirror, published by 
u ' Morris & Willis, instead of making u a bril- 
" ' ° liant success," achieved a most disastrous 
" ' failure, heavy losses to printers, carriers, pa- 
" ' per-makers, landlords, and money lenders in- 
"* numerable. Since "the General abandoned 
" ' " the Mirror" the present proprietor, instead 
" ' of failing to pay his employees, has paid some 
" ' ten thousand dollars of the old concern's debts ; 
" * and the Mirror " still lives," without the aid 
" * of paid puffery or self-laudation.' " 

All we think it necessary to say in reference to 
the above, which we would not have replied to 
at all if it had not been copied by the Express, is 
to make the following statement, which every 
one can verify as a simple piece of literary his- 
tory. As for the Evening Mirror and its proprie- 
tor, neither one nor the other was in our thoughts 
when we wrote the paragraph which he has 
taken the liberty of appropriating to himself. 

The New York Mirror was under the editorial 
direction of Morris & Willis for many years. 
When it ceased to exist they were not the pub- 
lishers. It was a brilliant and beautiful periodi- 
cal, and embraced among its contributors Bryant, 
Leggett, Halleck, Pinokney, Paulding, Fay, Sher- 
idan Knowles, Tyrone Power, Jacob HarVey, 
Fanny Kemble, Inman, Sands, Brooks, Dunlap, 
Pintard, Sprague, Irving, Cooper, Verplanck, 
William Cox, Dr. Francis, Epes Sargent, Charles 
F. Hoflman, Wetmore, Simms, Gould, Sanford, 
and a host of other well-known and popular 
writers. Its circulation was about Twelve thou- 
sand copies, and its subscription price was Four, 
and afterwards, Five dollars a year. It had no 
connection whatever with any paper. After the 
publication of the Mirror ceased, Morris & 
Willis established the New Mirror, a weekly pe- 
riodical in the octavo form, embellished with en- 
gravings. It was, like its predecessor, pre-emi- 
nently successful, and had a circulation of many 



thousand copies ; but, in consequence of its being 
in pamphlet form, the Postmaster-General refused 
to carry it through the mails at newspaper post- 
age ; and it was (with a circulation of Twelve 
thousand) discontinued solely on that account, af- 
ter the publication of Three volumes. The New 
Mirror was also a separate and Independent es- 
tablishment, and had nothing to do with any other 
paper, past, present, or to come. 

The Evening Mirror was commenced by Mor- 
ris, Willis & Fuller. After the two former gen- 
tlemen withdrew, Mr. Fuller assumed all the 
financial liabilities of the concern, and has been 
the sole editor and proprietor ever since. — An old 
copy of The Sunday Courier. 



Prisons. — The Commissioners of the Prison 
Association of New York, Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines 
and Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., have just pub- 
lished an able and full Report on the Prisons and 
Reformatories of the United States and Ganadas. 
It is an octavo, of Five hundred and forty-seven 
pages, and contains a larger amount of valuable 
information on the subject than has previously 
been collected in this country. 



XVII.— CURRENT EVENTS. 

Maine Historical Society. — The annual 
meeting of this Society was held in its rooms in 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, on the eighth of 
August. There was a good attendance of the 
members. The reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian presented their departments as in a 
good condition; the latter noticing the acces- 
sions to the collection of books to be Two hundred 
and thirty-four volumes, and Two hundred and 
thirty-two pamphlets, during the past year. 

The matter, most interesting to historical stu- 
dents, was presented in the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee, relative to the publication of the 
Documentary History of the State; to solicit 
whose aid for this purpose, a Committee was 
appointed at the Special Meeting, held at Au- 
gusta, last February (Hist. Mag^ xr, 303). In. 
reference to the action of the Committee before 
the Legislature, and the course afterwards adopt- 
ed by fiie Society, the report speaks as follows : 

" By the earnest advocacy of this measure be- 
u fore the proper Committee of that body, on the 
u part of the Chairman of our Committee, the 
" Hon. Mr. Bradbury, with the aid of the Hon. 
"Mr. Poor, the mover of the Resolution, the 
" Legislature, by Resolves, appropriated, under 
" certain conditions, a sum not exceeding Two 
" Thousand Dollars, in aid of an Annual volume 
" of not less than Five hundred pages, at a stipu- 
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M lated price, to be published for this purpose by 
the Society. 

" The Standing Committee, thereupon, in behalf 
of the Society, accepted the trust thus confided 
to their agency. In pursuance of the duties 
thereof, the Secretary was authorized to collect 
M materials for this purpose, or to indicate the 
" places where they may be found. 

" In further pursuance of the same object, the 
" Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., one of their num- 
" ber, being then about to make a voyage to 
" Europe, was appointed to be the Agent of the 
M Society, in procuring such documents as may 
" be connected with the purpose of the State in 
" making this appropriation. This gentleman is 
" now in London, and is there engaged in making 
" investigations among the treasures of ancient 
" time, preserved in the English archives. He 
" will also turn his attention, in a similar way, to 
" the archives of Spain, France and Holland ; in 
" which repositories, it is believed, will be found 
u important documents to illustrate the earliest 
" history of our State, as well as the events oc- 
" curring in its progress. 

"The generosity of the State in making this 
" grant cannot be too much commended. 77 

In connection with this Report, the Resolves of 
the Legislature, and the several votes of the 
Standing Committee to regulate their procedures, 
were presented and read; as also was a letter 
from Dr. Woods, detailing his course in the pro- 
curement of the expected papers. The Society, 
by vote, expressed the pleasure and satisfaction 
with which they had listened to his account of 
his efforts in this undertaking, and authorized the 
Standing Committee to carry into effect the re- 
commendations which he had proposed. 

A vote of thanks was given 10 Frederic Kid- 
der, Esq., of Boston, for his valuable contribution 
to the history of the Eastern part of Maine dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, in the publica- 
tion, with notes, of the Journal of Col-"* L John 
Allan. 

The officers were chosen as follows : The Hon. 
£. E. Bourne, Kennebunk, President ; the Hon. 
J. W. Bradbury, Augusta, Vice-President ; the 
Rev. S. F. Dyke, Bath, Corresponding Secretary ; 
the Rev. E. Ballard, D. D., Brunswick, Record- 
ing Secretary ; A. C. Bobbins, Esq., Brunswick, 
Treasurer ; the Rev. A. S. Packard, D. D., 
Brunswick, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. The 
Standing Committee consists of Messrs. Woods, 
Packard, Wheeler, Barrows and Gilman, 
with the President and Recording Secretary ; and 
the Publishing Committee, of Messrs. Willis, 
Woods, J. B. Sewall, Wheeler, Packard, 
Ballard and Poor. Resident and Correspond- 
ing Members, Eleven of eaoh class, were elected. 
A vote was passed commending the N. Y. His- 
torical Magazine to a wider circulation in the 



State, thus u bearing testimony to the zeal and 
" ability of its present Editor, in collecting and 
u preserving the materials for history, and the 
" frankness with which historical questions are 
u discussed and considered in its pages. ;; 

The Report of the Committee to represent the 
Society at the commemorative services of the 
founding of the Popham Colony, was made by 
the Chairman, the Hon. C. J. Gillman ; and a 
Committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Poor, Brown, T. A. D. Fessenden, Bradbury, 
and R. K. Sewall, to attend the celebration to 
occur on the twenty-ninth of August. 

Measures were taken to place a suitable monu- 
ment to designate the burial place of the ancient 
44 Mr. Thomas Purchase 77 the first settler at " Pe- 
"jepscot 77 (in his patent called " Bishopscotte," 
now Brunswick) in 1628, on the borders of Merry- 
mating Bay : and also to preserve the Black-Hawk 
Fort, the only remaining structure pertaining to 
Fort Halifax, built in 1754, and situated at the con- 
fluence of the Sebasticook and Kenebeck rivers. 
In another page will be found the Latin inscrip- 
tion that celebrated the completion of that im- 
portant, and, for those days, strong fortification. 

This Annual Meeting has been one of the most 
interesting and usefnl in its series. The fact that 
the Society is now in the way of publishing the 
papers, such as Charters, Grants, Letters, and 
Historic Documents of various kinds, shows its 
earnestness and utility. The field here is large, 
and needs more explorers than it has found, 
though it has had faithful laborers j and now re- 
joices in one, a veteran in the service, whose care 
has watched over the issues of the collections of 
the Society, and whose pen has illustrated the 
History of our chief city, and the lives of the 
departed members of the profession of the Civil 
Law ; as well as many other matters, belonging 
to the design with which this institution was cre- 
ated. 



Boston Numismatic Society. — The monthly 
meeting was held on the afternoon of Thursday, 
the eleventh of July. The report of the previous 
meeting was rea d and accepted. The Secretary 
distributed among the members present, copies of 
the " Circular Letter 7 ' of the Director of the U. S. 
Mint. It has been prepared after consultation 
with the numismatic societies and collectors of 
this country, and contains the rules which are to 
govern the emission of proof coins and medals 
from the Mint The President called the attention 
of members to the fact that one of their number, 
Edward A. Crowninshield of Boston, died on the 
third of July ; he was twenty-six years old, and 
a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1861. 

Mr. Wiggin exhibited an impression in tin of 
the large medal issued by the American Numia- 
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ma tic and Archaeological Society, in memory of 
Abraham Lincoln ; it bears his head, with the in- 
scription "Salvator Patriot' ; on the reverse is an 
inscription in a wreath of laurel. With it were 
specimens in Three metals of Two sizes of smaller 
medals, reduced from the large one by Hill's en- 
graving machine ; an extract was read from a let- 
ter describing the process and its results. These 
medals belong to James Parker of Springfield, a 
resident member. Mr. Wiggin also showed the 
gold piece of Twenty pesos or dollars, struck for 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, in 1866, and be- 
longing to C. P. Nichols of Springfield. 

The Secretary exhibited a silver shell of Wash 
ington, with his head on a pedestal, supported by 
figures of an Indian and Minerva, and the inscrip- 
tion, " Gen. Geo. Washington, Presi. of the Unit. 
" Sta." He also showed a specimen in silver of a 
medal described in the July number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Numismatics, under the subject of 
44 Dordrecht Dollars." It is of size 31 1-2, and 
has on one side a milk-maid seated by a cow be- 
fore a fence ; near are another cow, sheep and 
trees, with the inscription, " Avidi JSpes Fida Go- 
" loni" ; on the reverse is a ship of war under sail, 
and around are Four shields, on the largest of 
which are the arms of West Frisia ; the inscrip- 
tion is " Nauta Mquora Verrit Turbida, 1622." 
It was struck to commemorate the escape of Dor- 
drecht from a surprise by the Spaniards, through 
the presence of mind of some milk-maids. 

The Society adjourned to the first Thursday of 
October. 



The American Statistical Association.— A 
quarterly meeting was held at Boston, on the 
nineteenth hist., the President, Edward Jarvis, 
M.D., in the chair : 

Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D., of North Brook- 
field, Mass., read a paper on the question, Will a 
contraction of the Currency increase the burdens 
of Taxation ? He showed that this would not be 
the case with any class of the community ; that 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the laborer, the 
capitalist, and the merchant, would be benefited 
rather than injured by contraction. Thanks were 
voted to Dr. Walker for the paper, and he was 
requested to publish the same. 

The President made some remarks upon the 
growth of cities in population at the expense of 
the country, which has been frequently noticed 
among various nations. 

Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Randolph, Mass., fol- 
lowed with remarks upon the greater length of 
life among physicians in the country as compared 
with those in cities, and illustrated his position by 
examples. 

A Historical Commission. — The Common 



Council of the City of New York recently adopted 
the following Resolutions; and, on the twenty- 
first of May, the Mayor approved them. 

The great importance of the duties assigned 
to this Commission will be apparent to all our 
readers; especially in view of the Legislative 
action concerning the real estate and franchises 
of this ancient Corporation : and, as was said by 
one of our contemporaries, " the result of this 
" inquiry will be invaluable as a matter of public 
44 record, if nothing more" 

44 Whereas, Under its ancient Charters, and by 
44 subsequent purchase and gift, the Mayor, Alder- 
44 men and Commonalty of the City of New York 
44 have, from time to tame, become the legal pos- 
44 sessor of certain rights, franchises and proper- 
44 ties ; and 

44 Whereas, Certain of those rights, franchises 
44 and properties, at various times, have been 
44 encroached upon or seized for the public use, 
44 by the People of the State of New York, with- 
44 out the compensation therefor which has been 
44 guaranteed dv the Constitution of the State 
44 and that for the United States ; and 

44 Whereas, Propositions have been entertained 
44 by the Legislature of the State of New York 
44 for a still more extended seizure for the public 
44 use, without compensation therefor, of portions 
44 of the real estate and of various rights and 
44 franchises belonging to the said Mayor, Alder- 
44 men and Commonalty, which have been guar- 
44 anteed by the ancient Charters and confirmed 
44 from time to time by the Constitution of the 
44 State ; and 

44 Whereas, It is desirable that the said Mayor, 
44 Aldermen and Commonalty shall be made ac- 
44 quainted, from the records and documents which 
44 have descended to them, with the character and 
"extent of their said vested rights, franchises, 
44 and properties, no matter from what source 
44 they shall have been derived, in order that 
44 judicious measures may be taken for their pro- 
44 tection from illegal seizure and invasion ; there- 
44 fore, 

44 Resolved, That the Counsel to the Corpor- 
44 ation and the Clerk of the Common Council be 
44 and they are hereby instructed, and Dr. E. B. 
44 O'Callaghan, J. Romeyn Brodhead, LL.D., 
44 George Henry Moore, Esq., Henry B. Daw- 
44 son, Esq., and John Paulding, Esq., be and 
44 they are hereby severally requested to ascer- 
44 tain and report to his Honor the Mayor the 
44 character and extent of the various rights, fran- 
44 chises and properties of which the Corporation 
44 of the City of New York has been and is now 
44 legally the proprietor, whether the same shall 
44 have been derived from the ancient Charters, or 
44 either of them, or from subsequent purchase or 
44 gift ; when, and in what manner ,Jand by what 
"authority, in law, if at all, any or either of 
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" such rights, franchises and properties, have been 
** invaded or seized; to what extent, if at all, 
" they or any of them have been threatened; 
" and what effect, if any, such seizure or threat- 
" ened seizure or invasion will have on the con- 
" tracts which the city has entered into with its 
*• creditors or bondholders. 

"Resolved, That the Clerk of the Common 
M Council be and he is hereby instructed to give 
" to the gentlemen roferred to in the preceding 
" resolution full access to the records and files 
" which are in his office, and to furnish for their 
" use copies of such of those records and papers, 
" and of such other papers and documents as 
"shall be necessary for the purpose of this in- 



quiry 



7> 



u Dutch" or Something less. — Our readers 
are probably aware of the proposition which 
was accepted by the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, at the recent session, to 
drop the old word " Dutch* ; trom the title of 
the denomination ; and the contest that has arisen 
on the Bubject. 

The Consistory of the Collegiate churches in 
the City of Kew York has passed the following 
resolution in reference to the subject : 

" Whereas, The General Synod in June last 
" recommended to the Classes an amendment to 
" the Constitution changing the name of our 
" Church to the Reformed Church in America ; 
"and 

" Whereas, The same Synod declared ' that it 
" ' is entirely proper for every Consistory to ex- 
u ' press to its Classis its views in regard to the 
" ' proposed change ;' therefore 

'• Resolved, That this Consistory hereby ex- 
" presses its opinion that this change is uncalled 
44 for, unwise, and very dangerous to the peace, 
" prosperity, and even the existence of the Church, 
" especially if it be carried out in the time and 
" manner proposed.'* 

Centennial Anniversaries. — The present 
edifice of the Reformed Dutch Church of Clave- 
rack, was erected in the year 1767. The centen- 
nial anniversary of that event is to be celebrated 
with appropriate services on the twenty-eighth of 
August. A great gathering of the tribes, and an 
occasion of unusual interest, is expected. 

The Firit Reformed Dutch Church of New 
Brunswick, N. J., will complete the One hundred 
and fiftieth year of its history this fall, and is to 
celebrate the occasion on Tuesday, the first of 
October. In the morning a historical discourse 
will be delivered by the pastor, Rev. Richard H. 
Steele, D.D. The devotional exercises will be 
conducted by former ministers of the church. 
The afternoon will be devoted to public exercises 



appropriate to the occasion. In the evening an 
address will be delivered by the senior ex-pastor, 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, D.D., of New York city. 



The Tuthills. — At a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, representing the de- 
scednants of John Tu thill, one of the original 
Colony that settled at Southold, Long Island, in 
the year 1640, held in said Town, the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1867, the following preamble 
and resolution were adopted : 

Whereas t The descendants of John Tu thill, many 
of whom reside in the town of Southold, Suffolk 
County, and other parts of Long Island, and 
others residing in various States of the Union, 
feeling a deep interest in perpetuating his 
memory, deem it of importance to make them- 
selves known and acquainted with each other, and 
to strengthen the family ties; therefore, 

Resolved, That a general gathering of said 
descendants, and of those who claim any rela- 
tionship to the said John Tu thill, be held in the 
grove of Thomas S. Lester, in the village of 
Southold, Suffolk County, Long Island, on the 
twenty-eighth day of August, 1867, at which all 
the descendants are cordially invited and respect- 
fully requested to be present, and to bring with 
them any and all documents of historical interest 
to the family. 

Addresses from some of the members of the 
family may be expected on the occasion. 



Scraps. — The ground has been broken for a 
monument to Pennsylvanians who fell in Mexico. 
It will be of white marble, Seventy feet high, 
erected at Harrisburg. 

— Hon. Henry Stevens, a distinguished citizen 
of Vermont, aged Seventy-five, died at his resi- 
dence in Barnet recently. 

Mr. Stevens was formerly the President of the 
Vermont Historical Society. 

— Prof. Chas. Anthon, LL.D., for many years 
head of the classical department in Columbia 
College, died in this city in his Seventieth year. 
He was the author of Fifty volumes on classical 
subjects, all of which exhibit great learning and 
research. 

— An old "pine tree shilling" of Massachusetts 
coinage, of the very old and rare date, 1652, was 
picked up a day or two ago by Orrin Loomis, of 
West Springfield, an old man of Seventy-five, 
while walking in his own fields. The letters 
upon the coin, the figure of the old tree, date and 
all, have been distinctly preserved. 

— Brave Corporal John Lorence— he whom 
General Burnside called the hero of Roanoke— 
says the Providence Journal, was in front of the 
Post Office, last evening, trying to earn a livelihood 
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for himself and family by dispensing cigars and 
patriotic airs on a nand-organ. John was a 
member of Company K, 9th New Jersey Volun- 
teers, and was m the front at the landing on 
Roanoke Island. In the engagement a round 
shot took off both his legs, but he kept up a good 
heart, and was able in the hospital, when he 
heard that victory and the Island: were ours, to 
arouse up and call for three cheers for the Union 
and General Burnside. — Boston Transcript, July 
31. 

The Transcript does not tell us why M General 
"Burnside n who was thus honored, does not now 
find something better for this noble fellow to do 
for a living, than to peddle cigars and grind 
hideous noises from a hand-organ, since both 
have returned to the same little city, and one has 
become a Governor while the other, his near 
neighbor, is only a friendless cripple. 

Is it because the Governor of Rhode Island has 
no patronage, or Rhode Island no gratitude, for 
her live heroes who are poor, or Lorence no " in- 
"fluence?" Let History tell how ungrateful 
one Republic is and how little one General cares 
for a hero who remembered him, even in his 
struggle with death. — Ed. Hist. Mag. 

— Stonewall Jackson's war horse u Superior," 
which was a gift to the General in 1862, from 
the citizens of Augusta county, Va., has been 
sold to a citizen of Macon, by the widow of our 
lamented hero, whose indigent circumstances 
necessitated her to part with the animal. It was 
originally designed to have sent it to Baltimore 
for sale, but a purchaser was found in Macon, 
who was liberal enough to pay a generous price 
for him. 

— The University of Toronto has erected a 
memorial window to the students of the college 
who fell in the battle with the Fenians at Lime 
Ridge. 

— It has been suggested that a subscription be 
opened for a fund to paint the Old South Church. 
Feeble religious societies must be sustained by 
the Christian public. 

— The Hessians were amongst those who least 
regretted the union with Prussia. They were 
willing to lose their autonomy if they only lost 
their Elector at the same time. They are now 
doubtful whether the rule of the half-maniac des- 
pot was not as good as that of Prussia. The old 
Landgraves, by lending troops to Britain during 
the American war, and by hereditary parsimony, 
amassed large sums in the Electoral treasury. 
The Prussians are now masters of the situation 
and the funds. The removal of the coin to the 
Prussian treasury is bitterly complained of by 
the Hessians. 

—-The Worcester Spy says that Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury has added to his recent public gifts a 
donation to the American Antiquarian Society, 



of a lot of land adjoining its present estate at the 
corner of Maine and Highland streets, together 
with Eight thousand dollars in money, to be in- 
vested as a fund for the extension of the library 
building at some future time. 

— At a sale of the effects of the Farmers and 
Merchants' Saving Institution, of Lynchburg, 
Wednesday, One hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, in Confederate eight and six per cent, 
bonds, and Thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, in Confederate notes, brought, altogether, 
the sum of Twenty dollars in greenbacks. Thirty 
thousand dollars, "Confederate registered bonds, 
One dollar and seventy-five cents. — Richmond 
Examiner, July 27. 

— Mrs. Amanda M. Dade, widow of Major 
Francis Langhorne Dade, a Virginian by birth, 
who was massacred, with his whole command — 
One hundred and seventeen men — by Seminole In- 
dians in December, 1835, has just died in Florida. 

— In a lead mine at Memphis, Tenn., last 
Thursday, some specimens of red sandstone were 
broken open, and one was found to contain a pe- 
trified human hand, in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. In other cases parts of animals were 
found, and one black snake some Five feet long 
was found, of the consistency and weight of the 
stone. 

— In February, 1866, a joint resolution was 
passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, au- 
thorizing the procurement of a historical painting, 
commemorative of the battle of Gettysburg, to be 
placed in the Capitol at Harrisburg. The com- 
mittee to whom the matter was given in charge 
have selected Mr. Peter F. Rothermel, of Phila- 
delphia, as the artist to execute the work. It is 
expected that Three years will be required in the 
completion of the picture, as it will be Thirty-five 
feet in length by Fifteen feet in height. 

— A portion of the Eustis estate at Roxbury, 
Mass., laid out by Gov. Eustis before the Revo- 
lution, and during that contest a favorite resort 
for the American generals, has just been sold at 
auction, and realized Seventeen thousand dollars. 
The venerable mansion built by Gov. Shirley in 
the middle of the last century, of materials 
brought from England, was knocked down at 
Four hundred and ten dollars. 

— The fine statue of Hon. Thomas H. Benton, 
which has been on storage in St. Louis for several 
months, is at last to be erected in some suitable 
place. The statue is life size, and was made by 
Miss Harriet Hosmer,some years ago.— Transcript, 

— Mr. Larkin G. Mead, Jr., the American 
sculptor, has just completed the model of " Col- 
umbus before Queen Isabella," ordered some time 
since by Mr. Lockwood, of New York. This is 
Mr. Mead's most important work, and its merits 
are sufficient to satisfy the artist's most enthu- 
siastic friends. — Ibid. 
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I.— THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN 
WESTMINSTER VT. 

A Sermon preached at Westminster •, on the eleventh 
of June, 1867, the One hundredth Anniversary of 
the Organization of the Church, 

By Rev. Pliny H. White, op Coventby, Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Historical Society. 

The hundred years during which this church 
has had existence, have constituted the most 
memorable century in the history of the world ; 
with the sole exception of that in which Christ 
came from heaven to earth to make atonement 
for the sins of men. Events of unparalleled 
magnitude have succeeded each other with un- 
precedented rapidity, u as if," to use the language 
of an eminent Scotch writer, M they had come 
" under the influence of that law of gravitation, by 
u which falling bodies increase in speed as they de- 
u scend, according to the squares of the distances." 
Within that period, our own country has emerged 
from the condition of a weak and dependent col- 
ony, has passed through one long and bloody 
war to achieve a national existence, and a tenfold 
bloodier one to preserve that existence and make 
it worth preserving; and, having ^extended its 
territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in- 
creased its population from less than three mil- 
lions to more than thirty-three, it stands to-day 
equal to any of the empires of the other continent, 
if not superior to the greatest of them in all that 
constitutes true greatness. In the Southern half 
of this continent, in Europe, and in Asia, political 
revolutions, almost as remarkable as our own, 
have taken place within the same period. 

More important than these changes, which have 
not been accomplished without confused noise 
and garments rolled in blood, have been the rev- 
olutions that have taken place in the departments 
of science and the practical arts, of social life, 
education, literature, and civil and religious prog- 
ress. "Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war," and the peaceful victories 
that have been achieved within a century have 
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surpassed in number, magnitude and importance, 
those of any preceding century since time began. 
The application of steam-power to the purposes 
of traveling, manufacturing, and especially of 
printing, — the employment of electro magnetism 
in the telegraph — the discovery of chloroform and 
other anaesthetic agents — the improvements in the 
art of printing — not to mention a multitude of 
other inventions, discoveries, and improvements, 
have made the world so different from what it 
was a century, or even half a century ago, that it 
can hardly be recognized as the same. Within 
a century, too, has arisen that brilliant constella- 
tion of societies for the spread of the gospel, the 
Missionary Societies, Bible Societies, Tract So- 
cieties, and their kindred associations, in Europe 
and America, through whose agency the news of 
salvation has been made known in regions gloomy 
with the shades of death, and millions of the 
most degraded of the human race have been en- 
abled to read in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God. More than all, it has been a cen- 
tury of revivals. We search the history of the 
Church in vain for any record of such frequent 
and powerful effusions of the Holy Spirit as have- 
been experienced within the memory of some in 
this audience. 

What a privilege it is to have lived in such a 

Eeriod. How much greater the privilege and the 
onor to have had any agency, however humble, 
in carrying forward any part of so noble a work. 
What cause for gratitude to God has this Church, 
not merely that it has had existence for a century, 
but that it has existed in such a century, and has 
been identified to some extent with the great move- 
ments of " such a time as this." 

Not to dwell longer upon the general subject, 
though the theme is a fascinating one, — we come 
to that which is the specific duty, and enjoyment 
too, of this hour ; to " call to remembrance the 
"former days," in which the fathers of this 
Church laid the foundations of many generations, 
and to put on record the facts of its history as 
fully and accurately as the materials at over dis- 
posal will enable us to do. It is to be regretted 
that the records for nearly the whole first quarter 
of the century long since disappeared, and that the 
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lack of them can be but partially supplied by less 
authoritative documents and by tradition. 

As long ago as 1736, the first steps were taken 
for the establishment of the institutions of the 
Gospel in this place. In that year, the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, supposing that its juris- 
diction extended as far North as this, and much 
farther, granted " Township Number One," as it 
was then called, to a number of persons resident 
in various towns in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut By the terms of the charter, the grantees 
were required to build and furnish, within three 
years, " a convenient meeting-house for the public 
worship of God, and settle a learned orthodox 
44 minister." In June 1737, a highway, ten rods 
wide, was surveyed and located on a line coinci- 
dent with that of the main street in this village, 
and extending Northwardly till it struck the 
river, a burying-ground was established on the 
land now occupied for that purpose, "and the 
44 meeting-house platt is fixed in the middle of the 
44 aforesaid ten rods highway right against the 
44 twenty-fourth lott," where in fact a house was 
afterwards built. A few persons moved into the 
wilderness and began a settlement, but the estab- 
lishment of the Northern boundary of Massa- 
chusetts so far South as to leave Number One out 
of that State discouraged the settlers, and the 
breaking out of the Cape Breton war led them 
entirely to abandon the enterprise. In 1751 the 
settlement of the town was again attempted, and 
in 1754 or '5 it was again abandoned, for fear of 
the Indians who had recently made an attack upon 
Charlestown, N. H., and carried several of its 
inhabitants into captivity. It was not till 1761 
that such measures were taken as secured a per- 
manent settlement. From that time the popula- 
tion rapidly increased, and at the expiration of 
ten years Westminister was the most populous 
town in Eastern Vermont. 

This Church was organized 11 June, 1767, by 
a council consisting of representatives of the 
churches in Charlestown, Keene, Walpole, West- 
moreland, and Winchester, New Hampshire: 
Northfiold, and Warwick, Massachusetts; ana 
Abington, Connecticut. Of the three hundred 
persons, or more, who then constituted the popu- 
lation of the town, only nine were found ready 
to be constituted a Church, and, singular to 
say, not one of these was a wom^n* Among 
the constituent members were Ephraim Ranney 
and John Sessions ; who were afterwards (4 May, 
1769,) elected deacons, and held that office, the 
former for thirty-three years, and the latter for 
nearly fifty-three years. Tho memory of them 
both is (still fragrant in the Church, and Deacon 



* These nine persons were Jesse Goodell. "William Willard 
Ephraim Ranney, Bildad Andros, John Sessions, Dan Dickin- 
son,, Zachariah Gilson, John French, Azariah Dickinson. 



Ranney has special claims to remembrance as the 
ancestor of seven preachers of the Gospel, of as 
many more members of the other learned pro- 
fessions, and of numerous deacons. Among the 
constituent members was also Jesse Goodell, who 
on the same day was ordained pastor of the little 
flock.* He remained in the pastorate " between 
*' two and three years," during which period fif- 
teen persons united by profession and sixteen by 
letter or by certificate, increasing the number of 
members to forty, of whom half were males and 
half females. He lived in a house on " the Wall 
" lot," a few rods North of the present residence of 
Josiah Davis, and the only building in the town 
whose four sides faced the four cardinal points. 
Tradition say 8 thfl he abandoned his pastorate 
without a formal msmissal, and that he left town 
secretly, under charges seriously affecting his 
moral character. 

Mr. Goodell was brought up in Abington, 
Connecticut, was graduated at Yale in 1761, and 
was licensed by the Hartford North Association, 
4 October, 1763. After leaving Westminister he 
was in the Revolutionary Army, but in what 
capacity is not known. He died in 1779. 

In 1/69 a house of worship was raised, and 
during that and the following year it was so far 
advanced as to be capable of occupancy. It stood 
in the centre of the highway, directly East of its 
present site. By what means the needful funds 
were procured does not appear. It is evident, 
however, that the resources of those who en- 
gaged in the enterprise were but scanty, and 
depended wholly upon voluntary contributions. 
For a long term of years it remained in an un- 
finished condition. The underpinning was not 
sufficient to prevent 6heep from going under the 
house for shelter, and as the floor was of loose 
boards, the noise of the animals beneath some- 
times mingled discordantly with the singing and 
preaching above. The desk of the minister and 
the seats of the congregation were rude and incon- 
venient in the extreme ; and whatever other vir- 
tues might fail to receive cultivation, the patience 
and endurance of the worshippers were subjected 
to very salutary discipline. In this connection it 
is well to finish what needs to be said in regard 
to completing the house. By an act of the legis- 
lature passed in 1781, towns were authorized to 
levy taxes upon the land, for the purpose of 
building houses of worship. It is not to be in- 



*.The exercises of the ordination were as follows : Rev. Micah 
Lawrence of Winchester, N. H., made the opening prayer, Rev. 

Mr. Hedge, of made the [ordaining ?] prayer before the 

charge to the pastor, Rev. Bulkiey Olcott of Charlestown, N. H. 
gave tho charge, Rev. Clement Sumner of Keene, made the 
prayer after the charge, and Rev. Thomas Fessenden of Walpole, 
gave the right hand of fellowship. It does not appear that an y 
sermon was preached on the occasion. If there was, it was prob- 
ably preached by the candidate himself, as was the custom a 
century ago. 
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ferred from this, that the legislators of that day 
surpassed those of the present time in love for 
religious institutions and desire to advance them. 
On the contrary, they designed by this law mainly 
to promote the more rapid settlement of towns, 
and increase the value of the lands, and this de- 
sign was expressly recognized in the preamble of 
the statute. In 1/83, at a session held in West- 
minister, the legislature went still farther, and 
authorized towns or parishes not only to build 
meeting-houses, but also to support the preaching 
of the gospel, by taxes assessed, as well upon the 
polls and other ratable estate of the inhabitants 
as upon the lands. Under this statute, familiarly 
known as the ministerial act, the town and 
the parish were identical, and all the property 
was liable to contribute for religious purposes, 
according to the vote of the majority. 

There is no evidence that this town took any 
decided action under the ministerial act till 1788. 
At that time the meeting-house was still un- 
p din ted, unglazed, and only partially provided 
-with pews. At a meeting held 23 June, 1788, 
the parish voted to receive the house from " the 
" ancient proprietors," on condition that they should 
pay all debts outstanding on its account, and ex- 
ecute a conveyance of all their title. A tax of 
ten pence on the pound, on the list of 1788, 
payable in beef, at twenty shillings per hundred, 
wheat at five shillings per bushel, and other 
grain equivalent, or money," was assessed for 
the purpose of finishing the house. In April, 
1789, the parish voted to give Hon. Stephen R. 
Bradley the pew on the right hand of the pulpit, 
on condition that he should procure glass enough 
to glaze the house, by the first day of August 
then next. This condition not being complied 
with, the time was subsequently lengthened till 
1 May, 1791, but the glazing was not actually 
completed till 1798, when the proceeds of the 
sale of four pews were appropriated to that 
purpose. In the spring of 1789, a contract was 
made with Asa Gage to finish the house, for the 
sum of £175 " lawful money, to be paid in wheat 
" at five shillings per bushel, beef at twenty shil- 
" lings per hundred, or other grain or neat stock 
44 in that proportion ;" and a tax of nine pence on 
the pound on the grand list was assessed, paya- 
ble m such specific articles, for the purpose of 
meeting the contract. Mr. Gage completed his 
undertaking, but the parish failed to pay him at 
the appointed time, and he prosecuted his de- 
mand to judgment and execution, which occa- 
sioned the parish a good deal of annoyance and 
trouble. 

For several years the body of the house was 
not divided into pews, buc was furnished with 
long seats, holding five or six persons each. 
From time to time, as the means of the parish 
allowed and convenience required, the seats were 
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replaced by pews till the floor was covered. It 
was voted, 3 January, 1793, " to make two pews, 
" one each side of the broad alley of the seats," 
and to rent six pews which had previously been 
made. At the same time it was voted " to give 
M Mr. Jonathan Kittridge fifteen shillings in cash, 
" to sweep the meeting-house and take care of the 
"pall and keys, for one year," and Lieut. 
Zachariah Gilson and Ensign Asa Averill were 
chosen " to take care and clear the meeting-house 
u of dogs on the Sabbath according to their dis- 
" cretion." It does not appear when the house 
finally assumed the condition of a finished struc- 
ture, within and without, but it could not have 
been far from 1800. Externally, the house is 
still what it was at the first, save only as the 
storms of nearly a century have left their marks 
upon it., It were a good thing to keep it well 
repaired and let it stand as a perpetual memorial 
of the toils, and sacrifices, and self-denials, which 
our forefathers cheerfully endured that they might 
have a house in which to worship God. Its tim- 
bers are sound and its joints are strong, and, 
special providences excepted, there is nothing to 
prevent it from lasting till the millenium, and 
then being occupied again, and by larger congre- 
gations than ever assembled in it in the former 
days. 

The interior of the house has been changed so 
completely, that a description of its former state 
will be interesting to the present generation. 
From the front door an aisle ran through the 
center of the house, and upon each side of the 
aisle was a block of pews, eight in number, four 
opening upon the central aisle and four upon 
another aisle parallel with it. A row of pews 
ran around the house, broken, however, into four 
divisions by the entrance- way 8 on the north, 
south and east, and the pulpit on the West. The 
pews were a step higher than the aisles, and this 
was not seldom a step of stumbling to the unwary. 
They were large square pens, built up as high as 
the head of the occupants, and within them 
wooden seats ran around the four sides, with only 
a single break for the door. A pev would ac- 
commodate from twelve to sixteen persons — they 
had patriarchal families in those days — and by 
tho arrangement just mentioned, a part of them 
must needs sit with their backs to the minister. 
These were, of course, the children, who being 
thus under the double watch of their parents' 
eyes and the minister's, could hardly fan to be 
becomingly subdued. The seats were hung upon 
hinges, and were turned up when the congrega- 
tion rose in prayer, and let down again at the 
end of the prayer, not without a bang and clatter 
which greatly delighted the little ones. The 
pews nearest the pulpit were the first built, and 
were occupied by those whose social rank was 
the highest. Gen. Stephen R. Bradley sat in the 
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wall-pew next the pulpit on the right hand of the 
minister, and John Norton, with his numerous 
daughters, had the corresponding pew on the left. 
The front pew on the right of the central aisle 
was " the minister's pew," and directly opposite 
was the pew of Hon. Mark Richards. 

The pulpit was on the West side of the house, 
high up the wall, and access to it was by a flight 
of several stairs. Over it was a huge " sounding 
" board," apparently upheld so slightly as to 
occasion continual fear in the minds of children 
lest it should come down with a crash on the 
minister's head. At the foot of the pulpit was 
the " deacon's seat," a long, narrow enclosure, the 
occupants of which paid dearly for the honor of 
their place by the cramped and inconvenient posi- 
tion they were obliged to maintain. The minister 
occupied a part of this seat when a child was to 
be baptized or the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was to be administered. Upon three sides of the 
house was a gallery, to which ascent was made 
from the entry-way of the North and South wings. 
Around the gallery and next to the wall was a 
row of pews similar to those below, and in front 
of these were two rows of hard wooden seats. 
It is hardly necessary to add that, both above 
and below, the aisles and pews were uncarpeted, 
and the seats uncushioned, and that for many 
years there was no means of warming it, even in 
the coldest days of winter. This was the house 
in which our fathers worshipped, a house rude 
and uncomfortable, according to modern notions, 
but hallowed by many precious memories, and to 
be held in everlasting remembrance by not a few 
souls, as the place in which they were born again, 
of water and of the Spirit. 

This account of the meeting-house has taken 
us many years in advance of the main current of 
discourse, and we now return to the point of de- 
parture, namely, the year 1769. After Mr. Good- 
ell's leaving, there was no settled pastor, and 
probably no stated preaching for about five years. 
During that period only five persons were added 
to the church. Rev. Joseph Bull en was ordained 
pastor 6 July, 1774, and sustained that relation 
about eleven years, during which period forty-six 
persons were added to the church. He was born 
in Sutton, Mass., was graduated at Yale, 1772, 
and married Hannah Morse, a relative of the 
inventor of the telegraph. He was a man of 
learning, talent, and piety, a fine writer, and a 
clear, sensible, and instructive, though not eloquent 
preacher. His usefulness, however, while in 
Westminster, was much impaired by his devotion 
to money-getting. He kept a store, manufactured 
potash, speculated in land, and was considered 
quite shrewd enough at a bargain. Having 
acquired a large quantity of wild land in Athens, 
he removed there in 1785 or soon after; the rela- 
tion between him and the church being informally 



dissolved, by his asking a dismission, the church 
granting it, and his certifying in writing, 26 Sep- 
tember, 1785, that he accepted the dismission and 
released the church from all obligations to him. 
In 1788 and 1791, he was the representative of 
Athens in the Legislature of Vermont. For 
several years he preached in that town, with 
little or no compensation, and in 1797 his labors 
resulted in the organization of a Congregational 
church, of which ne and his wife were two of the 
eleven constituent members. Soon after that, he 
was appointed by the New York Missionary Soci- 
ety a missionary to the Chickasaw Indians, among 
whom he established a mission near where the 
town of Pontotoc, Miss., is located. In 1803, he 
settled near Uniontown, Miss., and there organ- 
ized a Presbyterian church, the first Protestant 
church in that State. There and in that vicinity, 
he labored for about twenty years, preaching the 
Gospel and establishing churches. like Paul, 
at Corinth, he for the most part "made the 
" Gospel of Christ without charge," his salary, 
for preaching half the time to the church near 
which he lived, being only fifty-five dollars annu- 
ally ; in view of which it may well be questioned 
whether his shrewdness at a bargain ought not to 
be regarded with a good degree of charity. 
Having labored in the ministry more than fifty 
years, he died at an advanced age in 1825. He 
was the first Protestant minister who settled per- 
manently in Mississippi, and the first Moderator 
of the Presbytery of that State. His only publi- 
cation was a sermon preached before the General 
Assembly of Vermont in 1783.* 

After Mr. Bullen's dismissal, an interregnum 
of nearly five years took place, during which 
there were several candidates for settlement, 
whose names have not been preserved. Five per- 
sons only were added during this period. The 
church and parish concurred in a vote, 24 June, 
1790, calling Mr. Sylvester Sage to the pastorate, 
with a salary of one hundred pounds, lawful 
money, and thirty cords of good fire wood, the 
money part of the salary " to be paid one quarter 
"in money, and the residue in wheat at five shil- 
" lings per bushel, or other grain equivalent." 
This call was accepted, and the ordination took 
place 13 October, 1790.f At that time the 



* An apocryphal and highly embellished account of a case of 
discipline which occurred during Mr. Bullen's pastorate, may 
be found in Graham's Descriptive Sketch of the Present 
State of Vermont, pages 111-115, and is repeated with varia- 
tions, in HalVs History of Eastern Vermont, pages 782-788. It 
must be taken cum grano salts. 

t The churches represented in the council were those in 
Marlboro, Putney, and Rockingham, Vermont ; Charlestown, 
Keene, and Walpole, New Hampshire ; Berlin, Connecticut, and 
Granville, Massachusetts. The exercises were as follows : Rev. 
Aaron J. Booge of Granville, (pastor of the candidate's intended 
wife,) offered the Opening Prayer ; Rev. Nathan Fenn, of Ber- 
lin, (pastor of the candidate,) preached the 6ermon ; Rev. Bulk- 
ley Olcott, of Charlestown, offered the Ordaining Prayer; Rev. 
Thomas Fessenden, of Walpole, gave the Charge (to the pastor?) ; 
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church consisted of thirty-two male and thirty- 
seven female members, sixty-nine in all. Consid- 
ering the state of the times, and the disadvan- 
tages under which the church had labored, this 
was a large growth to have attained. From 1 767 
to 1790 the country was in a state of violent agi- 
tation, being involved first in war, with its excit- 
ing, impoverishing, and demoralizing influences, 
and then in sharp political conflicts occasioned by 
laying the foundations of the government. It 
was a transition period, in the affairs of which it 
was necessary to expend time and toil, and treas- 
ure. The State of Vermont had the additional 
agitation of the long conflict with New York and 
the struggle for admission into the Union ; and 
some of the most exciting events in that conflict 
took place in Westminster. That, under all 
these adverse circumstances, the church made 
such progress, is good evidence that it was a vine 
of God's own right hand's planting and preserv- 
ing. Its growth, however, had been the result of 
immigration and addition by letter, more than of 
conversion and profession ; and such it continued 
to be, the additions by profession during the sev- 
enteen years which constituted the first period of 
Mr. Sage's ministry, averaging only about three 
a year. 

In 1794-5, the peace of the church was much 
disturbed by a case of discipline, not especially 
important of itself, but made important by the 
stubbornness with which the offending member re- 
sisted, and by the extensive publicity given to the 
case in the periodicals of the time.* One of the 
female members had been led to become a be- 
liever in Univer8alism, by her brother, who was 
one of the early preachers of the doctrine. She 
absented herself not only from the Lord's table, 
but also from public meeting, and in various 
ways showed contempt of the church and its or- 
dinances. For more than six months the church 
and community were agitated by the proceedings 
necessary to adjust the difficulty. Numerous 
church meetings were held, into some of which, 
persons not members of the church intruded 
themselves and attempted to take part in the de- 
fence of the delinquent. The excitement was 
made more intense by her own tears and passion- 
ate exclamations, which sometimes rendered it 
difficult for them to proceed. . After six months 
of patience and forbearance on the one hand, 
and of unyielding obduracy on the other, a sen- 
tence of excommunication ended the case. The 
pastor, giving the most literal application to the 
teaching of the apostle, — " with such an one, no, 



Rev. Aaron Hall, of Keene, pave the Bight Hand of Fllowship, 
and Rev. Gerehom C. Lyman, of Marlboro, offered the Conclud- 
ing Prayer. The parish paid £1. 15a. 44 for the board of Mr. 
Sage and the council at the time of ordination. 

* Farmer's Weekly Museum, 2 June, and 7 July, 1795, and 
Vermont Repository, June, 1795. 



" not to eat " — afterward felt it his duty not to 
sit at the table with her, even though visiting at 
her house. 

In 1793 the members residing in the West 
parish requested to be organized as a separate 
church ; and in view of the great inconvenience 
to which they were subjected in attending the 
ordinances of the Gospel, their reasonable request 
was granted. This movement was a permanent 
benefit to the cause of Christ, as well as to the 
persons directly concerned in it ; but its immedi- 
ate effects upon this church were injurious. The 
removal of thirty or more members not only 
weakened the church numerically and morally, 
but seriously diminished the pecuniary resources 
upon which reliance could be placed for the sup- 
port of religious institutions. The difficulty of 
raising the salary of the pastor was greatly in- 
creased by an act of the Legislature passed in 
1801. Until that date every person was by law 
" considered as being of opinion with the major 
*' pirt of the inhabitants of the town in which he 
"dwelt/' and liable to be assessed on his grand 
list for the support of such preaching as the ma- 
jority desired, unless he should procure and ex- 
hibit to the town clerk a certificate, signed by 
some minister, deacon, or elder, that he belonged 
to some other specified denomination.* In con- 
templation of law, every man had some religious 
preference, and was bound to contribute, accord- 
ing to his ability, to support the institutions of the 
Gospel. But in 1801, a statute was enacted, al- 
lowing any person to relieve himself from liabil- 
ity to support the established preaching, by de- 
livering to the town clerk a certificate signed by 
himself, that he did not agree in religious opinion 
with a majority of the inhabitants. Nor were 
the opponents of " the standing order " satisfied, 
till they procured the passage of a law in 1807, 
divesting towns of all power to assess taxes for 
the building of meeting-houses or the support of 
ministers, and leaving every person to decide for 
himself, whether he would contribute anything, 
and, if anything, how much, for those purposes. 
It was greatly feared that this law would prove 
disastrous to the cause of religion, and it did tem- 
porarily embarrass and discourage many 
churches. f How much effect the law had upon 
the ability of the parish to pay Mr. Sage's salary 
is not to be known, but there can be no doubt 
that it was much more difficult to raise the salary 
under the new law than under the old. In April, 
1805, Mr. Sage requested a dismissal, but the 
parish unanimously declined to comply. Two 



* Compiled Statutes of Vermont, 1790, page 208. 

t When a similar change in the laws of Connecticut was 
pending, Rev. Lyman Beecher preached one of his most power- 
ful and eloquent sermons, deprecating the plan of leaving re- 
ligion to voluntary support, as one that wojild inevitably open 
the flood-gates of ruin upon the State. 
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years afterwards, he renewed the request, a ma- 
jority of the parish voted to grant it, the church 
reluctantly concurred, and he was dismissed 19 
May, 1807. During his pastorate, ninety-five per- 
sons were added to the church, of whom nfty- 
six united by profession, and thirty-nine by let- 
ter. 

Soon after Mr. Sage's dismissal, Rev. Jason 
Chamberlain, afterwards Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, commenced preaching as a can- 
didate for settlement, and supplied the pulpit for 
peveral months. In 1808 Rev. Mr. Beardsley 
preached some months as a candidate. Early in 
May, 1809, negotiations were commenced with Mr. 
Sage to induce him to resume the pastorate, and 
in the following August he was engaged to act 
as pastor for the term of ten years, his salary be- 
ing payable half in cash and half in grain at cash 
price. Without the formality of an installation, 
he thus entered upon a pastorate which continued 
for twenty-nine years. For several years preced- 
ing and following the commencement of Mr. 
Sage's second pastorate, a very low state of re- 
ligion prevailed, and it was not till 1810 that any 
change for the better took pltce. This had its 
origin, so far as means were concerned, chiefly in 
the earnest and diligent labors of a young man 
who united with the church in January of that 
year. He was a recent convert in a powerful 
revival at Middlebury, where he was a student in 
college. With all the warmth and zfcal of a first 
love, he endeavored to arouse Christians to a 
sense of their duty, and to lead sinners to the 
Saviour. A marked increase of religious interest 
took place, and though it did not amount to what 
would be called a revival, the spirituality of the 
church was greatly promoted, and ten or twelve 
persons were hopefully converted. Two of those 
who united with the church at this time, the 
young man just mentioned and his brother,* be- 
came ministers of the Gospel, and their praise is 
still in many of the churches in "Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. Among the con- 
verts in that revival were two women, whose 
names are entitled to. be mentioned — Mrs. Lucy 
Lovejoy and Mrs. Roxanna Goodrich These 
women, with Mrs. Olive Reed and Mrs. Lusk, es- 
tablished in 1812 a female prayer-meeting. The 
first meeting was held at Mrs. Goodrich's on the 
very spot where this house stands, a spot thus 
consecrated by the prayers of faithful Christian 
women a quarter of a century before it became 
the site of a house of worship. This prayer- 
meeting was continued, with occasional interrup- 
tions, till 1829, when the brethren were admitted 
to it and it became " the Saturday evening prayer- 
41 meeting," which has remained one of the insti- 
tutions of the church to this day. 

- * Setb*S. Arnold and Joel R. Arnold. 



It would seem that a similar awakening oc- 
curred in 1816, but no facts in regard to it can 
be ascertained, except that on the last Sabbath of 
October in that year, twelve persons united with 
the church by profession. In 1825 more than 
usual religious interest existed, and seventeen per- 
sons united with the church. With the excep- 
tion of these two seasons of awakening, there was 
almost nothing in the history of the church from 
1812 to 1830, of sufficient importance to deserve 
recording. The annual additions were few, and 
were nearly or quite balanced by removals and 
deaths. It was not until 1831 that any sucth 
spiritual blessings were received as added largely 
to the church, both in numbers and in grace. That 
was a year of revival throughout the American 
churches ; the year, indeed, in which revivals of 
the modern type were first experienced. It was 
the era of protracted meetings, anxious seats, 
and other new .measures, from which new and 
large results were obtained. This church, not 
without some misgivings on the part of the pas- 
tor and many judicious Christians, adopted the 
new measures, and gained by them perhaps as 
much good and as little harm and loss, as it was 
reasonable to have expected. During the Fall of 
1831 Sabbath evening meetings were held alter- 
nately on the plain and the upper street, and in 
connnection with them were held inquirv meet- 
ings which were largely attended. On the 15th 
of November a protracted meeting commenced, 
and was continued for four days. Rev. Timothy 
Field of Westminster West, preached the opening 
sermon — from the text, — *' Prepare to meet thy 
" God," a plain, pungent, and powerful discourse. 
Rev. Jonathan McGee of West Brattleboro, 
Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap of Chester, Rev. Benjamin 
A. Pitman of Putney, Rev. Elihu Smith of Ches- 
terfield, N. 11., and several other ministers 
preached during the progress of the meeting. 
The style of the preaching was for the most part 
hortatory ; and while it awakened Christians, and 
sent conviction into the hearts of many sinners, it 
also aroused the anger and bitter opposition of 
the enemies of truth and righteousness. There 
was great excitement both in the church and out 
of it, and the effects of the movement were felt for 
several years. One of the immediate results was 
the addition of twenty-five persons to the church, 
many of whom remain unto this present, but some 
are fallen asleep. Among these last is " the be- 
44 loved physician/'* whose mortal remains we 
followed yesterday to the grave, sorrowing that 
we should no more behold his face in the flesh, 
yet rejoicing that his ransomed spirit is with God 
whom he served and with Christ in whom he 
trusted. Perhaps even now he is looking down 
upon us from the upper world, and his affection- 

* Dea. Pliny Safford, M.D, 
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ate heart glows with joy at beholding the jubilee 
of the church which he loved. 

This revival gave origin and impulse to several 
benevolent and reformatory movements, the most 
important of which was the organization of a 
temperance society. The evils of intemperance 
had been severely felt, not only in the community 
at large, but also in the church, where it had oc- 
casioned several painful cases of discipline, end- 
ing in excommunication, as well as some disci- 
plinary proceedings which fell short of that re- 
sult. It became apparent that some special ef- 
fort must be made to arrest the evil, and in the 
winter of 1832-3 a temperance society was or- 
ganized of which Dea. Pliny Safford was Presi- 
ident, Michael Gilson, Vice President, Erastus A. 
Holton, Secretary, and Zacheus Cole, Treasurer. 
In regard to the success of this movement, a resi- 
dent of the town wrote in July, 1833, as follows : 
— " The temperance cause flourishes here beyond 
" our most sanguine expectations. At our last 
" meeting our society numbered one hundred and 
" ten. We have three temperance stores and one 
" temperance tavern. There is no store in town 
" where ardent spirits are kept, but there are two 
" taverns that yet keep it." It soon became the 
practice of the church not to receive as members 
any persons whose piety was not sufficient to re- 
strain them from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and in January 1839, it was declared by a for- 
mal vote, " that in the present light of the tern- 
" perance reform, and of Divine Inspiration, it is 
" not expedient to receive any members to this 
" church who make, vend, or use distilled liquors 
a as a beverage." In 1842, another step in ad- 
vance was taken by the organization of a society 
which interdicted the use of alcoholic liquors of 
every kind, distilled or fermented. Under the 
auspices of this society the total abstinence ques- 
tion received a very thorough discussion through- 
out the community, temperance meetings were 
held at the meeting-house for several successive 
days, and for some months there was hardly a 
Sabbath evening on which there was not a tem- 
perance meeting in some school-house in the par- 
ish. Though this was regarded by some as " an 
" intemperate agitation of the subject of temper- 
" ance," it is believed that the good effects of that 
agitation are felt to this very day. 

The revival of 1831 was the occasion also, 
though indirectly, of the building of the meeting- 
house now occupied by the church. It drew the 
dividing line between the church and the world 
far deeper than it had ever been drawn before, 
and it inflamed to violent hostility many persons 
who had been merely indifferent to the church 
till it assumed the attitude of an aggressive body. 
Their hostility showed itself mainly by proceed- 
ings calculated to embarrass the church in the 
occupancy of the meeting-house. They obtained 



the control of the parish meetings, established a 
distinction between the parish and " Mr. Sage's 
"society," and in April, 1834, voted that Mr. 
Sage's society were not entitled to occupy the 
house more than three-fourths of the time, and 
that for the other fourth there should be a " lib- 
" eral " preaching. a Liberal " preaching was 
accordingly maintained on the 2d Sabbath in 
each month for a few years, and in the meantime 
the church took measures to build a house that 
should be wholly their own. This house was 
completed in the fall of 1835, and was dedicated 
18 November 1835. In connection with the 
dedication, a three days' meeting was held, at 
which there was preaching by several ministers, 
but the opposition was so great that the meetings 
were somewhat thinly attended and no conver- 
sions took place. Some of the leading men in 
town positively refused to enter the new house 
even on the Sabbath day, and it wa? feared that 
the new house, though much smaller than the old 
one, would be too large to be filled by any con- 
gregation that could be induced to worship in it. 
Those fears, however, were not realized, and 
subsequent events have fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of our fathers in deciding that a small 
house well filled is every way to be preferred to 
a large house half filled. 

Having preached the Gospel nearly half a 
century, and being now burdened with the in- 
firmities of threescore and ten, Mr. Sage decided 
to close his labors with this church, and, on the 
last Sabbath in April 1838, he preached his fare- 
well sermon from Phil. 1 : 27. It is suitable that 
a somewhat extended account should be given of 
one who served God and his generation so long 
and faithfully. Mr. Sage was born in Berlin, 
Conn., 24 January 1765, a son of Deacon Jede- 
diah and Sarah (Marcy) Sage. He was graduated 
at Yale College, in 17H7, studied theology with 
Rev. Cyprian Strong, D.D. of Chatham, and was 
licensed by the Hartford South Association in 
June 1788. In 1790, he preached in Shelburne, 
Mass., as a candidate for settlement, and on the 
question of giving him a call, the church was 
equally divided ; twenty- two voting for the call, 
and twenty-two against it. From Shelburne he 
came directly to Westminster. He married, 20 
January 1791, Orpah Robinson of Granville, Mass., 
of whom, however, he was deprived by death, 
18 February, 1792 ; and he married, as a second 
wife, 7 January 1793, Clarrissa May, youngest 
daughter of Kev. Eleazer May of Haddam, 
Conn.* After his dismissal here he went to 
Braintree, Mass., and was there installed as col- 
league with Rev. Ezra Weld, 4 November 1807. 
Rev. Ilezekiah May, of Marblehead, preached 
the sermon. The climate of the seaboard prov- 

* She died 16 December 1886. 
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ing unfavorable to Mrs. Sage's health, he resigned 
the pastorate and was dismissed 4 May 1809. 
His ministry there had continued a year and a 
half to a day, and his farewell sermon was from 
the appropriate text : " and he continued there a 
" year and six months, teaching the word of God 
"among them." Acts 18:11. From Braintree 
he returned to Westminster, and here he re- 
mained till his death, which took place 21 Jan- 
uary 1841. 

When in the prime of life, Mr. Sage was a man 
of mark. His personal appearance was prepos- 
sessing to an unusual degree. Indeed, he was a 
model of manly beauty. He had an almost 
perfect form, of full size, erect and symmetrical, 
and his movements were at once graceful and 
dignified. His features were regular and the 
expression which habitually rested upon them 
was that of kindness and benignity. It was said 
of him by one of his ministerial brethren, — M If 
" the epithet handsome were allowable to be ap- 
" plied to men, no one deserved it more than Mr. 
" Sage." He was very neat in person, and taste- 
ful in dress, and in everything that relates to 
appearance he was absolutely faultless. He pos- 
sessed fine social qualities, and in conversation 
was easy, agreeable and familiar, indulging oc- 
casionally in innocent pleasantry, but always 
preserving the quiet dignity becoming the posi- 
tion which he occupied. In the fullest sense of 
the word, he was a Christian gentleman. 

Intellectually, he held a good standing. His 
mind, like his body, was sound and well bal- 
anced. If he was not so acutely metaphysical 
or so profoundly logical as some of bis neighbors 
in the ministry, he had a clearness of perception 
of Divine truth and an ability to make that truth 
plain to others, in which he was not surpassed, 
if indeed he was equalled by any of them. In 
the pulpit his appearance was commanding. His 
enunciation was deliberate and distinct, his man- 
ner solemn and impressive. His sermons were 
distinguished for clear statement, sound thought, 
orderly arrangement, purity of language, and 
neatness of style. In doctrine he was strictly 
evangelical. While some of his associates in the 
ministry were lax in their theology, he preached 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel, with an earnest- 
ness which was inspired by the unwavering con- 
viction that they, and they alone, are able to 
make wise unto salvation. He answered to the 
letter, Cowper's description of a preacher, such 
as Paul, were he on earth, would hear, approve 
and own — 

— " Simple, grave, sincere ; 
" In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 
" And plain in mannner, decent, solemn, chaste, 
u And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
" Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
u And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
" May feel it too ; affectionate in looks, 
" Ana tender in address, as well becomes 
w A messenger of grace to guilty men." 



Mr. Sage's reputation as a preacher was each 
that he was frequently invited to preach on 
special occasions. In 1803 he preached the 
44 election sermon" before the Governor and Leg- 
islature of Vermont. He preached at the instal- 
lation of Rev. Jesse Townshend at Durham, 
N. Y., in 1798, and at the ordinations of Rev. 
William Hall, at Grafton, Vt., and Rev. Ephraim 
H. Newton, at Marlboro, in 1814, of Rev. Seth 
S. Arnold, at Alstead, N. H., in 1816, of Rev. 
Jonathan Nye, at Claremont, in 1821, and, doubt- 
less, on other similar occasions that have not 
come to my knowledge. His farewell sermon 
at Braintree, his election sermon, and his sermon 
at the installation of Rev. Jesse Townshend, were 
given to the press. 

On the 1st Sabbath in May 1838, Rev. Seth 
S. Arnold began to labor as acting pastor, with 
the understanding that he would give place to 
an acceptable candidate for settlement, when- 
ever such a one should appear. The state of 
religion was very low, and the general aspect of 
affairs discouraging. But man's extremity be- 
came God's opportunity. Christians betook them- 
selves to Him with deep humiliation and fervent 
prayer, and he had regard for them in their low 
estate. In the latter part of November 1838, 
a series of meetings began to be held in the 
afternoon and evening, and continued two weeks. 
During the first week, Rev. A. D. Barber, of 
Saxton's River was present, and preached with 
great pungency and power. It soon became 
apparent that the Holy Spirit was giving un- 
wonted efficacy to the means of grace. The 
meetings were in general very quiet and devoid 
of mere animal excitement, while at the same 
time the souls both of Christians and of awakened 
sinners were moved with the most intense emo- 
tions. The number of hopeful conversions at- 
tributed to this revival was between sixty and 
seventy ; insomuch that the aged ex-pastor, seeing 
this abundant upspringing of the precious seed 
which he had so long gone forth to sow in tears, 
must need have felt, and doubtless said, — M Lord, 
" now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
" for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.'' Among 
the converts in this revival was Erastns A. Hol- 
ton, who afterwards employed in the service of 
God a large measure of the remarkable energy 
and business ability with which he had before 
served the world, and whose abundant labors in 
the causes of temperance and Sabbath Schools, 
entitle him to be held in long and grateful re- 
membrance. As th e results mainly of this work of 
grace, forty-one persons united with the church 
in 1839. Some of them still live and are pillars 
in this church or others, some have gone to their 
account, and some did run well for a season, but 
were hindered. 

In 1839 Mr. Aaron R. Iiveraore preached as 
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a candidate for settlement, and to so good ac- 
ceptance that the church and society gave him a 
call to the pastorate. He accepted the call, a 
day was fixed for his ordination, and letters mis- 
sive to convene a council were called ; but while 
the church, with unusual harmony, and increasing 
interest in the pastor elect, was looking forward 
to receiving him as pastor, he withdrew his ac- 
ceptance and requested a release from the en- 
gagement A few months after this unhappy 
experience, a call was given to Mr. Calvin K. 
Batchelder, with an offered salary of $450, which 
he accepted, and the ordination took place 22 
April 1840.* A low state of religion prevailed 
for nearly three years, but in February 1843, an 
interesting work of grace commenced, and con- 
tinued for some weeks. This work was a marked 
illustration of the truth that " the kingdom of 
44 God cometh not by observation." Without the 
use of any but the ordinary means of grace, and 
while to all appearance an unusual coldness 
prevailed in the church, it was found at a Satur- 
day evening prayer-meeting that an unusual 
number of non- professors of religion were present, 
some of whom were in an inquiring state. The 
interest deepened and extended, but was con- 
fined almost entirely to the young, nor were the 
reviving influences of the Spirit felt in the church, 
in a measure at all proportionate to what was 
experienced by them that were without. Derire 
for the conversion of souls seemed to be held in 
check by the fear of producing an unhealthy 
excitement. With the exception of an inquiry- 
meeting and an additional weekly prayer-meeting, 
none but the usual means of grace were .em- 
ployed, and in about two months the interest 
entirely subsided. During the year, seventeen 
persons, most of them converts in this awakening, 
and only three of them men, united with the 
church. After a ministry of about five years, 
Mr. Batchelder requested a dismissal, and was 
dismissed 26 February 1845.f 

* The exercises of the ordination were as follows : Invocation 
and reading the Scriptures by Rev. Broughton White of 
Putney ; Prayer by Rev. Timothy Field of Westminster West; 
Sermon by Rev. John Wood of Newport, N. H.; Charge 
to the Pastor by Rev. OharleB Walker of Brattleboro; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Abraham Jackson of Walpole, 
N. H. ; Charge to the people by Rev. Jubilee Wellman of 
Westminster West; Concluding prayer by Rev. S. A. Benton 
of Saxton's River. 

t Rev. Calvin Reddington Batchelder, son of Zechariah and 
Mary (Knowlton) Batchelder, was born in Wendell, (now 
Bunapec,) N. H., 9 August 1818. Without taking a collegiate 
coarse, he pursued classical and theological studies at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, where he was graduated in 1888. He 
was a sound scholar* a faithful pastor, and a good aeroionizer. 
After his dismissal from Westminster, he entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church. From 1847 to 15*59 he was rector of 
St. John s Church, Highgate, during a part of which time he 
also taught a family school for boys. He was rector of Zion 
Church, Manchester, from the foil of 1859 to the foil of 1864, and 
since the last date has resided, with the exception of one year, 
at Bellows Falls, officiating in Immanuel Church, though not 
holding in form the office of rector. One of his sons, James E. 
Batchelder, was a soldier in Co. E, fith Vermont Regiment and 
■nbsequently was appointed a cadet at West Point. 



Revs. S. S. Arnold and Isaac Esty, wbo were 
then resident members of the church, were en- 
gaged to supply the pulpit on alternate Sab- 
baths, and continued so to do till March 1846, 
when Rev. William H. Gilbert became a candi- 
date for settlement. He soon received and 
accepted a unanimous call, (with a salary of 
$450,) and was ordained 21 October 1846.* In 
view of the low Btate of religion, the church 
observed a ppecial day of fasting and prayer 10 
December 1846, but without any marked results. 
For some years, the condition of the church was 
improved not so much by the addition of new 
members, as by the exclusion of members who 
had proved themselves unworthy. Discipline 
was enforced with commendable strictness. The 
names of persons who had long been absent and 
not heard from, or heard from only to their 
discredit, were erased from the records, and 
several persons who had departed from the faith 
or fallen into evil habits were removed by ex- 
communication. These proceedings diminished 
the membership of the church, but added ma- 
terially to its real strength. After a pastorate 
of a little more than four years, Mr. Gilbert 
requested a dismiss il, and was accordingly dis- 
missed 5 March 1851t. 

Rev. J. W. Pierce became acting pastor soon 
after Mr. Gilbert's dismissal, and continued to 
sustain that relation about two years. He was 

* The exercises were as follows : Invocation and reading the 
Scriptures by Rev. Edwin 8. Wright of Acworth, N. H. ; 
Prayer bv Rev. Alfred 8tevens of Westminster West : Sermon 
by Rev. Emerson Davis, D.I), of Westfield. Mass.,; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. 8. 8. Arnold ; Charge to the Pastor by Rev. 
Amos Foster of Putney ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Joseph Chandler of West Brattleboro ; Charge to the People by 
Rev. E. H. Barstow of Walpole, N. H. ; Concluding prayer by 
Rev. A. D. Barber of Saxtons River. 

t The council on occasion of Mr. Gilbert's dismissal affirmed 
as an important principle of the Congregational polity, u that 
" everv member of the church is bound by Christian principle 
u and "by his covenant obligation to do his part in the pastor's 
u support, and he cannot be released from this obligation. If 
"reasons do not exist sufficient for the pastor's dismission, they 
"are not sufficient to justify any in withholding support, and 
" any member so withholding should be made a subject of dis- 
cipline." 

Rev. William Hlnman Gilbert, son of Ezra and Rebecca 
(Minor) Gilbert, was born in Weston (now EAston) Conn.. 18 
February 1817, was graduated at Yale College in 1841, studied 
theology one year at Andover, and two years at New Haven 
Theological Seminary, at which last he was graduated in 1846. 
From 1 ApriJ, 1843 to 1 March, 1846, he was acting pastor of 
the 1st Congregational Church in Haddam, Conn. After his 
dismissal from Westminster, he spent a few months at An- 
dover, pursuing his studies. He was Installed 8 December 
1851, pastor in Ashfleld, Mass. Rev. George H. Richards of 
Boston preached the sermon. He was dismissed 2T August 
1858, and was installed in Granby, Conn. 2 July 1856. Rev. 
Jairus Burt of Canton preached the sermon. He closed his 
labors in Granby, 34 September 1864, to go into the service of 
the Christian Commission and the American Bible Society 
among the soldiers, and continued in that service till the close 
of the war. He was dismissed 1 October 1865, and within a 
few weeks was appointed agent of the Vermont Bible Society, 
in which service he still remains. 

His published works are a Farewell iDieoowe in Aehfleld\ 
1855; a Statement of Fade pertaining-to the division of the 
Congregational Chitreh in Aahfteld, 1855; and a Manual of 
the Congregational Church in Granby. m 
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In Rivero and Tchudi's Peruvian Antiquities, 
the opinion is confidently expressed that Irish 
Colonies were planted in the Carolinas and Flor- 
ida as early as the Ninth Century. They quote 
from documents, published by Rafn, ''which 
" make mention of a nation that, according to the 
M traditions of the Esquimaux, dwelt in their 
" neighborhood, wore white vestments, uttered 
" cries, and made use of long rods with pieces of 
" cloth attached to them ;" indicative of a chaunt- 
ing procession of monks. The authors strangely 
infer, " according to a probable [?] conjecture the 
" Country occupied by this nation was Huitraman- 
" naland, the country of white men, which lay 
" along Chesapeake Bay, extending down into 
u Carolina and even still farther South." On 
this, Dr. Hawks, the translator of Rivero, ob- 
serves that we know of no other testimony than 
what is contained in the text. 

There is however other testimony and to even 
earlier settlements, though of a character per- 
haps equally, if not more doubtful. Rut as nothing 
of the kind should be entirely lost sight of, let it 
be taken for what it is worth. I refer to " Monas- 
u tichon Britanicum : or, a Historical^ Narration of 
" the first founding and flourishing state of the 
" Ancient Monasteries, Religious Rules and Orders 
"of Great Brittaine, in the Times of the Brit- 
" taines and Primitive Church of the Saxons : 
" collected out of most authentic authors, Leiger 
" Books, and Manuscripts. By that learned Anti- 
" quary, Richard Broughton." London 1655. 

The author died in 1634. For the character of 
this book see Allibone. 

Succoth, who took the name of Patricius and 
subsequently known as St. Patrick, was born 
in the latter half of the fourth Century. He 
passed four years with and was ordained by his 
uncle, St. Martin of Tours ; was captured by 
pirateB and taken to Ireland; and aied about 
460. That he was a genuine travelling teacher, 
confining himself to no particular nation, is 
obvious from ancient accounts of him; while 
to people he could not visit, he deputed Monks 
of the Order of St. Martin. "These he sent" 
says Broughton, " into many remote places, and 
" Nations • • • • We finde in the old written life 
" of S. Brendan that many of them were sent 
" unto, and lived in the Isles of America, and had 
" been there, some 80 years, some 90 ; brought 
" up by St. Patrice in his Monasteries in these 
" parts before. Mbnnius proveth that S. Pat- 
rick preached forty years to diverse extern 
" nations, who could not be only to the Irish in 
"Ireland, who were but one extern nation to 
" Britain." Page 131-2-* 

* The marginal authorities for the preceding are Manuscript. 
Antiq. Capgrave in 3. Brendan. Mennius' HUAor— supra, 
Matth. Wxstm. Anno 491. Antiq. Gkutoni&n. Capgrave 
in 8. Piran. 



" Of 8. Kentigern, who lived on the plainest 
"fare, wore coarse garments and carried his pasto- 
" ral staff, not round and gilded, or sett with pearles, 
" but of plaine wood, only bended backward, our 
" antiquaries, even Protestants, with others assure 
" us he had in his colledg at Elgu, besides others, 
" always 365 learned, apostolick men, and sent of 
"them unto the Orchades islands, to Norway, 
"Island [Iceland] and other extern nations. 

" also, to Greenland, accounted part of 

11 America and to many other lands and 

u isles of the East Ocean to Russia and 

" many other islands beyond Scautia [Scotland] 
44 even until the Pole Arctick." Page l»7-8. 

Broughton mentions a disciple of Brendan, 
named Machutus, " who was Bishop both in 
u Great and Little Brittaine [Brittany] .... and 
" both in Brittaine and America." Page 334-5. 

Leaving the statements respecting America for 
Time to clear up, I think there is enough in this 
book from which to infer that an active European 
navigation in the North Seas was carried on in the 
fourth and succeeding Centuries, equalling that 
of Scandinavian rovers. Columbus visited Iceland 
or Greenland, I forget which, before his immortal 
voyage. May not Arctic climates have been, 
Thirteen hundred years ago, less severe than now. 

Supposing the accounts of missions from MSS. 
quoted: by Broughton exaggerated, there is evi- 
dence that the spirit of extending the Gospel to 
all nations, in the early Centuries of our era 
rivalled that of the Apostles themselves; but 
unfortunately, of marine enterprise in those days 
next to nothing is known. If the means of reflect- 
ing light on it exist, Time will bring them forth. 

E. 



III.— COLONEL ISAAC HAYNE. 

From the Family Records, by his Grandson, 
I. W. Hayne, late Attorney-general of 
South Carolina.* 

John Hayne, the progenitor of all of the name 
in South Carolina, emigrated to this State, from 
near Shrewsbury, in Shropshire, England, about 
the year 1700. He brought with him some prop- 
erty, and settled down as a planter, in the neigh- 
borhood in which his grandsons were found at 
the period of the Revolution. 

The eldest son of the emigrant was John, who 
married an Eddings, and left two sons, William 
and Abram. 

* This paper has been communicated, for publication in Thb 
Historical Magazine, by oar valued friend, William Gil- 
more Simms. LL.D., Carolina's distinguished historian ; and we 
are sure our readers will be glad to learn that it is only the first 
of a series of important papers, from the same source, which 
they may expect to find, from time to time, in our pages. — En. 
Hist. Mao. 
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William married a Miss Bullen, and left no 
His only daughter married John Simmons, 
father of Doctor William Hayne Simmons, James 
Wright Simmons, and Mrs. M. J. Keith. Wil- 
liam Hayne died before the period of the Revo- 
lution. 

Abram, the second son of John, the son of the 
emigrant, married a Miss Branford, and left sur- 
viving him a son, William Hayne, the father of 
Colonel A. P. Hayne, late of the Army, the friend 
and companion in arms of General Jackson, and 
of General Robert Y. Hayne, the distinguished 
Senator. 

The only son of the emigrant other than John, 
who left descendants, was Isaac Hayne, who, in 
1741, intermarried with Sarah Williamson. He 
died in 1751, and left as his only surviving child, 
Isaac Hayne, the subject of inquiry. 

Colonel Isaac Hayne was born on the twen- 
ty-third of September, 1745 ; and in July, 1765, 
before he was Twenty years of age, married Eliza- 
beth Huts on, daughter of the Rev. William Hut- 
son, then of Beaufort District, afterward Pastor 
of the Congregational Church, since known as 
the Circular Church, in Charleston. 

Before the period of the Revolution, Colonel 
Hayne's life was uneventful. He was a planter, 
eminently domestic, a country gentleman, whose 
pride and pleasure it was to maintain that char- 
acter, par excellence. He had large possessions, 
chiefly in Beaufort and Colleton, but had em- 
barked in an enterprise in York District, with 
Colonel William Hill of that district, who himself 
became afterward a conspicuous Whig partisan. 
The family seat was in Colleton District, a few 
miles from" Jacksonboro, known as " Hayne 
" Hall," a very large and elegant residence, 
with accommodations and grounds fitted up after 
the English style. It was the center of a hospi- 
tality profuse, genial, and elegant. 

At the beginning of the War, though he was yet 
but Thirty years of age, he had been married Ten 
years and bad already Five children. Though 
somewhat English in taste and habits, averse to 
politics, and exhibiting, certainly, no military am- 
bition, he, from the first movement in the country, 
espoused warmly the Whig cause ; and his predi- 
lections were shown in attaching 'to the family 
name of u John, 77 in his second son, the name of 
Uampdcn. Of the part he took in public affairs 
the histories of the time afford my only informa- 
tion. Doctor Ramsey is most to be relied on for 
accuracy, as he was a personal friend. Colonel 
Ilenry Lee, in his Memoirs gives an interest- 
ing account of some incidents in addition to the 
capture and execution. I am not sure that Botta 
or Garden afford anything not previously re- 
lated. General R. Y. Hayne 7 s article in the first 
number of the old Southern Review, contains 
everything in regard to the capture, the mock 



trial, and the execution. Colonel Hayne wanted 
near Two months of being Thirty-six years of age, 
at the time of his death, and was in the full vigor of 
manhood. He was very handsome, and remarka- 
ble for activity, strength, and physical accomplish- 
ments. He was high-spirited, eminently social, 
singularly amiable, and of irreproachable private 
character. With such advantages, personal and 
adventitious, it was but natural that he should 
have had " troops of friends, 77 and, without any 
signal public services, have become a man of 
mark and consideration in the Province. 

The Revolution found the Hayne family, after 
a sojourn of Seventy-five years in South Carolina, 
from the period of emigration, with only the Two 
adult males, who bore the patriarchal names of 
Abram and Isaac. 

The former, though less known, was really as 
much a " martyr, 77 as his more distinguished 
cousin. He, too, bore arms in the Whig cause, 
was taken prisoner, marched to Charleston by his 
captors on foot, in the heat of Summer, cast into 
prison, and died of a fever contracted in the ex- 
posure. 

Both were wealthy, and the fortunes of both 
were dissipated or destroyed in the troublous 
times of the Revolution, and their descendants have 
inherited their fame alone. 

Colonel Isaac Hayne made a large investment 
in Iron Works in York District, near the North 
Carolina line, in connection with his compatriot, 
Colonel Wijliam Hill. These works, owned by 
such noted patriots, and engaged at the time, 
under a contract with Governor Rutledge, in the 
manufacture of cannon and ball for the Whig 
forces, were naturally a mark for the enemy, and 
in the year were burned down by a force of 

British and Tories, under command of a Captain 
Huck, and a very large number of negroes em- 
ployed in the works carried off and never re- 
covered. 

Doctor Isaac Hayne, eldest son of Colonel 
Hayne, died in 1802, leaving no male descend- 
ants. John Hampden died unmarried. William 
Edward, third son of Colonel Hayne, when he 
came of age, found only the Iron Works in York 
District, which had been rebuilt, remaining of the 
once splendid fortune of his father, and the estate 
burdened with a debt more than equal to the 
value of the property. After some years of una- 
vailing efforts, he sold out those possessions for 
just enough to pay the debts incurred. His sur- 
viving sons are : Isaac W. Hayne, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of South Carolina, and William Edward, a 
merchant in Charleston. The name is still con- 
fined to South Carolina. 

The dust of the martyr rests in the grave-yard 
at the ancestral seat, wnere so many of the name, 
of an earlier day, repose. None of the family, in 
the olden times, when that region was their Sum- 
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mer as well as Winter home, passed the age of 
Thirty-eight. I have recently come into the own- 
ership of the old homestead, and mean that it 
shall, for all time to come, continue to be the 
burial place of every Hayne who desires to rest 
by the side of his fathers. 

Colonel Isaac "Hayne was famous in the Prov- 
ince for his stud of blooded horses, and, at the 
time of his capture, was mounted on his favorite, 
an imported stallion, called King Herod; and 
his friends thought at the time, from their knowl- 
edge of horse and rider, that he would certainly 
have effected his escape, notwithstanding the sur- 
prise, but for the fact that King Herod had just 
recovered of a founder and gave way in leaping 
a ditch and dam, in his flight. The British Dra- 
goons came upon him, encumbered by the fallen 
steed. I have the sword he wore, — a light short 
sword, silver-mounted, with a green shagreen 
scabbard. I have seen the silver-mounted small 
pistols he wore in his belt. 

u Hayne Hall ,; consisted of a center building 
of Three stories with a cupola, and Two spacious 
wings. It was of wood, and was burned while in 
possession of Doctor Isaac Hayne, about the 
year 

The flower-garden and shrubbery were partic- 
ularly admired. The remains of an artificial fish- 
pond, and an old brick smoke-house, of the shot- 
tower style, are all that is left of the old improve- 
ments. 

I. W. Hayne, 

March 5, 1858. 
For W. Gilmore Simms,LL.D. 



IV.— GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Reply of Phofessor George Washington 
Greene to the Editor of The Historical 
Magazine.* 

My Dear Dawson : 

I have read with care your review of my 
pamphlet, and you must take this answer as a 
proofof my personal regard.f 

I notice Bancroft's first assertion, first, because 
I regard it as an entering wedge, and secondly, 
because it is false. The insinuation of Greene's 
having joined in misrepresenting Washington at 

♦Although tho following letter is dated "March 28, 1867," 
the envelope in which it was enclosed is postmarked. " East 
" Greenwich, K. I., Jul. 27," and it was received by us on the 
twenty-ninth of July. We make room for it in "the earliest 
issue of The Magazine, subsequent to that date, which was not 
previously occupied and in the hands of the printers; and 
shall take occasion, hereafter, to examine the statements of the 
writer, contradicting our own, as well as some of his conclu- 
sions. — Ed. Hist. Mag. 

t The review to which this is a reply may be found in the 
February number of this work, (i., 124.) Ed. Hist. Mag. 



• 

Kip's bay belongs to the same insidious class- 
Both were designed to produce an impression 
and that impression, a false one. Need I remind 
you that by such impressions artfully given the 
mind is prepared for grave accusations? For 
the same reason I notice the manner in which 
Greene is introduced in connection with the 
attempt upon Staten Island. These insinuations 
may not affect the mind of an historical scholar 
like you : but a common reader who receives 
them for truth will find himself all ready to re- 
ceive with unquestioning acquiescence the damn- 
ing assertions that follow. If you doubt it read 
the review of Mr. Bancroft's lAth volume in the 
October number of that sedate and thoughtful 
journal, the New Englander. 

With regard to Fort Washington I had to 
choose between the discussion of an opinion and 
the refutation of an assertion. I cbose the latter, 
and still believe that I chose right. Discussions 
of opinion generally leave both parties equally 
convinced of the correctness of the opinion with 
which they started. Whether the holding Fort 
Washington was right or wrong, will, in the 
present state of the evidence, as far as I am 
acquainted with it, continue to be a question for 
discussion. I believe that General Greene was 
right. Mr. Bancroft believes that he was wrong. 
Wo might write volumes and each of us carry 
his original conviction unchanged to the grave. 
I did not care to meet my opponent on this ques- 
tionable ground, when there was a question of 
fact to be squarely met. He threw the responsi- 
bility upon Greene. I have proved it to have been 
Washington's. And there, for the present, I am 
willing to let the discussion rest. 

I differ from you equally with regard to the 
importance of the sixth and seventh charges. 
They are links in a continuous chain. To have 
passed them over would have been to concede 
that they were true. Few things are more to 
be guarded against than false coloring, and no 
instrument is so prompt in the production of false 
coloring as words. 

Your remarks upon the ninth charge show me 
that you have misunderstood my aim. Mr. Ban- 
croft makes assertions. I undertake to refute him 
by documents. Where a simple arrangement of 
the documents seemed to me to carry its argu- 
ment with it, I have not attempted to force niy 
reasoning upon the reader. I do not see in what 
way I could have so effectually met his assertions 
as by showing that they contradict the documents 
to which all history must make its final appeal. 

You cannot see the force of either my tenth or 
my eleventh division. I am sorry for it. My 
charge in both instances is a charge of omission 
for the purpose of confirming the unfavorable 
opinion of Greene, already expressed in other 
connections. I was certain that Mr. Bancroft had 
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read Hamilton's statement concerning Greene ; s 
share in " the conception " of the movements in 
New Jersey, and knew the impression which 
that statement made upon the candid and judi- 
cious Sparks. And I had reason to believe that 
he had given some attention to the subject of the 
mistaken choice of a camp at Red Clay creek, 
aitho' as that mistake implies an error of judg- 
ment on the part of Washington, he does not see 
fit to mention it. It is not only for what we have 
done but for what we have left undone that we 
are taught to ask forgiveness. It is not only by 
what he says, but by what he leaves skilfully 
unsaid that the defamer blasts character. I 
should have been untrue to my instincts as an 
historian, false to my duty as a grandson, if I had 
failed to meet either of these implications. 

My twelfth division you regard as a "sad 
" botch." I regret the expression, which seems 
to me unfit, either fbr literary criticism or his- 
torical diooa::<4io»v But I pass this as a matter 
of taste; the substance of your criticism is, that 
I endeavor, -**by inuendo," to claim the merit of 
the day for Greene, introducing Gordon for this 
purpose. I deny the accusation. I have intro- 
duced Gordon here, as I have introduced him 
elsewhere, in order to call the attention of my 
readers to the irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween Mr. Bancrolt, writing Ninety years after 
the event, and a contemporary historian, person- 
ally intimate with almost all the principal actors, 
and writing with his extracts from their letters, 
and his memorandums of their statements, before 
him. Thus much for the reason of my quotation 
from Gordon. Now for the facts, premising that 
I hold it to be an established principle, that the 
credit of a campaign belongs to the Commander- 
in-chief, the credit of a battle to the commanding 
general, the credit of a particular movement, as 
uq executive act, to the commander of the wing 
or regiment that performed it; credit and re- 
sponsibility going hand in hand throughout. 
And therefore, to conceal, misstate, or slur over 
the services of a subordinate, is to be guilty of a 
historical falsehood. 

My charge against Mr. Bancroft is, that he 
misrepresents Greene's services, claiming for the 
Commander-in-chief an executive merit which 
really belongs to his subordinate. Am I right or 
wrong ? 'lhis is the true question between Mr. 
Bancroft and me. 

With the first part of the battle of the Brandy- 
wine I have nothing to do. The defence of the 
much-abused Sullivan may safely be left to Mr. 
Amory. But for the left wing Greene is re- 
sponsible. Let us see how he met the reponsi- 
bility. 

According to Mr. Bancroft, Washington, u at 
" the sound of the cannon on the right, taking 
u with him Greene and the two Brigades of Miihl- 



" enberg and Weedon,*' marches swiftly to the 
support of Sullivan, checks the pursuit, designates 
the position Greene is to occupy, and thus saves 
the army. 

First, now, it is generally conceded that Wash- 
ington and Greene were together when the 
battle began. I shall accept this, therefore, as 
an established tact. Did they remain together ? 
Mr. Bancroft asserts that they did, and conse- 
quently that Washington conducted that swift 
march to the support of the right wing which 
has always been regarded as one of the brilliant 
feats of the day. What authority has he for the 
assertion V lie does not tell us, and therefore 
we must try to find it for ourselves. 

It is not Gordon, whose narrative, giving to 
Greene the merit of the march, implies that 
Washington, pausing only to give his orders, 
hastened personally to the front, leaving the ex- 
ecution of those orders to Greene, (ii.,511,Ed. 1788, 
London). 

It is not Greene, who, in his letter of the fifth 
of July, 1788, to Henry Marchant, claims the 
march for himself. 

Marshall, however, says, "on the commence- 
" ment of the action on the right, General Wash- 
ington pressed forward with Greene to the 
" support of that wing" (i., 157, of 2d Ed.; iii., 149, 
Ed. of 1804). 

Now this statement must either be modified, or 
we must reject the testimony of Joseph Brown 
as given by Br. Arlington. Br. Arlington's 
character puts his words beyond dispute, and all 
the laws of historical evidence justify us in ac- 
cepting Brown's narrative. He told the story to 
Dr. Arlington's father, the father to his son. 
Both father and son lived near the ground, and 
were familiar with the local details and local 
anecdotes. Had Brown's story been false, they 
must have heard some contradiction of it. Neither 
of them hints a doubt. If we reject such testi- 
mony, what can we believe ? 

Marshall's presence in the battle would, even 
if his personal character were not such as to 
place his truthfulness above suspicion, entitle 
him to full acceptance for whatever he states as 
an eye-witness, and to respectful consideration 
upon all points within the observation of a sub- 
ordinate officer. But his account of this battle 
is meager, and except for a skirmish in the fore- 
noon, without detail ; Washington's letters fur- 
nished none, and they were his chief reliance.* 
1 believe, therefore, that between Marshall's un- 
supported assertion, and Brown's narrative, sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of Greene 
and Gordon, we are bound to say that Marshall's 
words must be modified. This iB not difficult. 
Washington, on hearing the cannon, gave his 
orders. Greene instantly began to put them in 
execution, and the advance commenced while 
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mer as well as Winter home, passed the age of 
Thirty-eight. I have recently come into the own- 
ership of the old homestead, and mean that it 
shall, for all time to come, continue to be the 
burial place of every Hayne who desires to rest 
by the side of his fathers. 

Colonel Isaac 'Hayne was famous in the Prov- 
ince for his stud oi blooded horses, and, at the 
time of his capture, was mounted on his favorite, 
an imported stallion, called King Herod; and 
his friends thought at the time, from their knowl- 
edge of horse and rider, that he would certainly 
have effected his escape, notwithstanding the sur- 
prise, but for the fact that King Herod had just 
recovered of a founder and gave way in leaping 
a ditch and dam, in his flight. The British Bra- 
goons came upon him, encumbered by the fallen 
steed. I have the sword he wore, — a light short 
sword, silver-mounted, with a green shagreen 
scabbard. I have seen the silver-mounted small 
pistols he wore in his belt. 

" Hayne Hall " consisted of a center building 
of Three stories with a cupola, and Two spacious 
wings. It was of wood, and was burned while in 
possession of Doctor Isaac Hayne, about the 
year 

The flower-garden and shrubbery were partic- 
ularly admired. The remains of an artificial fish- 
pond, and an old brick smoke-house, of the shot- 
tower style, are all that is left of the old improve- 
ments. 

I. W. Hayne, 

March 5, 1858. 
For W. GiLMORE SiMMs,LL.D. 



IV.— GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Reply of Professor George Washington 
Greene to the Editor of The Historical 
Magazine.* 

My Dear Dawson : 

I have read with care your review of my 
pamphlet, and you must take this answer as a 
proofof my personal regard.f 

I notice Bancroft's first assertion, first, because 
I regard it as an entering wedge, and secondly, 
because it is false. The insinuation of Greene's 
having joined in misrepresenting Washington at 

* Although the following letter is dated * March, 28, 1867," 
the envelope in which it was enclosed is postmarked, " East 
" Greenwich, K. I., Jul. 27," 1 and it was received by us on the 
twenty-ninth of July. We make room for it in the earliest 
issue of The Magazine, subsequent to that date, which was not 
previously occupied and in the hands of the printers; and 
shall take occasion, hereafter, to examine the statements of the 
writer, contradicting our own, as well as some of his conclu- 
sions. — Ed. Hist. Mag. 

t The review to which this is a reply may be found in the 
February number of this work, (i., 124.) Ed. Hist. Mag. 



Kip's bay belongs to the same insidious class. 
Both were designed to produce an impression 
and that impression, a false one. Need I remind 
you that by such impressions artfully given the 
mind is prepared for grave accusations ? For 
the same reason I notice the manner in which 
Greene is introduced in connection with the 
attempt upon Staten Island. These insinuations 
may not affect the mind of an historical scholar 
like you : but a common reader who receives 
them for truth will find himself all ready to re- 
ceive with unquestioning acquiescence the damn- 
ing assertions that follow. If you doubt it read 
the review of Mr. Bancroft's lAth volume in the 
October number of that sedate and thoughtful 
journal, the New Englander. 

With regard to Fort Washington I had to 
choose between the discussion of an opinion and 
the refutation of an assertion. I chose the latter, 
and still believe that I chose right. Discussions 
of opinion generally leave both parties equally 
convinced of the correctness of the opinion with 
which they started. Whether the holding Fort 
Washington was right or wrong, will, in the 
present state of the evidence, as far as I am 
acquainted with it, continue to be a question for 
discussion. I believe that General Greene was 
right. Mr. Bancroft believes that he was wrong. 
Wo might write volumes and each of us carry 
his original conviction unchanged to the grave. 
I did not care to meet my opponent on this ques- 
tionable ground, when there was a question of 
fact to be squarely met. He threw the responsi- 
bility upon Greene. I have proved it to have been 
Washington's. And there, for the present, I am 
willing to let the discussion rest. 

I differ from you equally with regard to the 
importance of the sixth and seventh charges. 
They are links in a continuous chain. To have 
passed them over would have been to concede 
that they were true. Few things are more to 
be guarded against than false coloring, and no 
instrument is so prompt in the production of false 
coloring as words. 

Your remarks upon the ninth charge show me 
that you have misunderstood my aim. Mr. Ban- 
croft makes assertions. I undertake to refute him 
by documents. Where a simple arrangement of 
the documents seemed to me to carry its argu- 
ment with it, I have not attempted to force my 
reasoning upon the reader. I do not see in what 
way I could have so effectually met his assertions 
as by showing that they contradict the documents 
to which all history must make its final appeal. 

You cannot see the force of either my tenth or 
my eleventh division. I am sorry for it. My 
charge in both instances is a charge of omission 
for the purpose of confirming the unfavorable 
opinion of Greene, already expressed in other 
connections. I was certain that Mr. Bancroft had 
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read Hamilton's statement concerning Greene's 
share in " the conception " of the movements in 
New Jersey, and knew the impression which 
that statement made upon the candid and judi- 
cious Sparks. And I had reason to believe that 
he had given some attention to the subject of the 
mistaken choice of a camp at Red Clay creek, 
altho 7 as that mistake implies an error of judg- 
ment on the part of Washington, he does not see 
fit to mention it. It is not only for what we have 
done but for what we have left undone that we 
are taught to ask forgiveness. It is not only by 
what he says, but by what he leaves skilfully 
unsaid that the defame r blasts character. I 
should have been untrue to my instincts as an 
historian, false to my duty as a grandson, if I had 
failed to meet either of these implications. 

My twelfth division you regard as a " sad 
" botch." I regret the expression, which seems 
to me unfit, either fir ftterary criticism or his- 
torical diocaz<»io^. But I pass this as a matter 
of taste; the Bubstance of your criticism is, that 
I endeavor, -"by inuendo," to claim the merit of 
the day for Greene, introducing Gordon for this 
purpose. I deny the accusation. I have intro- 
duced Gordon here, as I have introduced him 
elsewhere, in order to call the attention of my 
readers to the irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween Mr. Bancrolt, writing Ninety years after 
the event, and a contemporary historian, person- 
ally intimate with almost all tne principal actors, 
and writing with his extracts from their letters, 
and his memorandums of their statements, before 
him. T hus much for the reason of my quotation 
from Gordon. Now for the facts, premising that 
I hold it to be an established principle, that the 
credit of a campaign belongs to the Commander- 
in-chief, the credit of a battle to the commanding 
general, the credit of a particular movement, as 
an executive act, to the commander of the wing 
or regiment that performed it; credit and re- 
sponsibility going hand in hand throughout. 
And therefore, to conceal, misstate, or slur over 
the services of a subordinate, is to be guilty of a 
historical falsehood. 

My charge against Mr. Bancroft is, that he 
misrepreseuis Greene's services, claiming for the 
Commander-in-chief an executive merit which 
really belongs to his subordinate. Am I right or 
wrong ? 'lhis is the true question between Mr. 
Bancroft and me. 

With the first part of the battle of the Brandy- 
wine I have nothing to do. The defence of the 
much-abused Sullivan may safely be left to Mr. 
Amory. But for the left wing Greene is re- 
sponsiole. Let us see how he met the reponsi- 
bility. 

According to Mr. Bancroft, Washington, " at 
" the Bound of the cannon on the right, taking 
" with him Greene and the two Brigades of Miihl- 



" enberg and Weedon/' marches swiftly to the 
support of Sullivan, checks the pursuit, designates 
the position Greene is to occupy, and thus saves 
the army. 

First, now, it is generally conceded that Wash- 
ington and Greene were together when the 
battle began. I shall accept this, therefore, as 
an established fact. Did they remain together ? 
Mr. Bancroft asserts that they did, and conse- 
quently that Washington conducted that swift 
march to the support of the right wing which 
has always been regarded as one of the brilliant 
feats of the day. What authority has he for the 
assertion V He does not tell us, and therefore 
we must try to find it for ourselves. 

It is not Gordon, whose narrative, giving to 
Greene the merit of the march, implies that 
Washington, pausmg only to give his orders, 
hastened personally to the front, leaving the ex- 
ecution of those orders to Greene, (ii.,511,£d. 1788, 
London). 

It is not Greene, who, in his letter of the fifth 
of July, 1788, to Henry Marchant, claims the 
march for himself. 

Marshall, however, says, " on the commence- 
" ment of the action on the right, General Wash- 
ington pressed forward with Greene to the 
" support of that wing" (i., 157, of 2d Ed.; iii., 149, 
Ed. of 1804). 

Now this statement must either be modified, or 
we must reject the testimony of Joseph Brown 
as given by Dr. Arlington. Dr. Arlington's 
character puts his words beyond dispute, and all 
the laws of historical evidence justify us in ac- 
cepting Brown's narrative. He told the story to 
Dr. Arlington's father, the father to his son. 
Both father and son lived near the ground, and 
were familiar with the local details and local 
anecdotes. Had Brown's story been false, they 
must have heard some contradiction of it. Neither 
of them hints a doubt. If we reject such testi- 
mony, what can we believe ? 

Marshall's presence in the battle would, even 
if his personal character were not such as to 
place his truthfulness above suspicion, entitle 
him to full acceptance for whatever he states as 
an eye-witness, and to respectful consideration 
upon all points within the observation of a sub- 
ordinate officer. But his account of this battle 
is meager, and except for a skirmish in the fore- 
noon, without detail ; Washington's letters fur- 
nished none, and they were his chief reliance.* 
1 believe, therefore, that between Marshall's un- 
supported assertion, and Brown's narrative, sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of Greene 
and Gordon, we are bound to say that Marshall's 
words must be modified. This is not difficult. 
Washington, on hearing the cannon, gave his 
orders. Greene instantly began to put them in 
execution, and the advance commenced while 
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Washington was still with him. The sounds of 
the conflict came faster and faster. Washington 
hastened to the front by a cross road, leaving 
Greene to carry out his orders and join him as 
soon as he could by the main road. Greene ac- 
complished this in forty-five minutes, and in look- 
ing back upon this march the next year felt 
justified in saying, u I marched One Brigade of 
" my Division, being upon the left wing, between 
" Three and Four miles in Forty-five minutes." 

But did he take both Brigades with him ? He 
positively says, " I marched One Brigade," and 
1 believe even Starkie would say that, under 
such circumstances, and with no conceivable 
motive for mutilating or concealing the truth, 
his evidence must be accepted. You, however, 
if I understand you correctly, believe that he 
had both Brigades with him. You cite Muhlen- 
berg's Life of M&hlenberg, 94, 340. Now Muhl- 
enberg gives no authority but Johnson (i., 76), 
and Johnson no authority whatever. I say no 
authority but Johnson, for I have expressly 
stated that the volume of mine, which he also 
cites, is to be regarded as " an earnest of what I 
" hoped ;; some day to do with my grandfather's 
manuscripts before me, not as the result of a 
careful study of those manuscripts. Marshall 
says nothing about Brigades, but simply that 
•* Washington pressed forward with General 
" Greene," a form of expression which leaves 
room for either both or one. But Gordon ex- 
pressly says, u Greene immediately hastened his 
" first Brigade ; the second Brigade is ordered by 
** Washington to march a different route" (ii., 
511). 

Now, shall Muhlenberg and Johnson, the only 
Two who make the positive assertion, be accepted 
without a document to bear them out, against 
Greene and Gordon, who make a contrary asser- 
tion? 

I come now to the question of the position 
taken by Greene to cover the retreat of the right 
wing. Mr. Bancroft sayfe, "a strong position 
"chosen by Washington, which completely com- 
" manded the road." This, you say, is confirmed 
by General Muhlenberg, Gordon, and Judge 
Johnson. If General Muhlenberg had said this, 
or left it on record, I should have felt bound to 
accept his statement : but Henry A. Muhlenberg, 
writing in 1848, ana referring to Johnson, who 
gives no authority for the statement, and to the 
sketch by Messrs. Bowen and Futhey, who give 
no authority, cannot be received as a witness. 
Gordon, at least in the pages to which you refer, 
makes no allusion to Washington's having chosen 
the position ; indeed, he is so far from saying this 
that he distinctly ascribes the choice to Greene. 

Now, what was the origin of this story so 
readily taken up and so confidently repeated by 
succeeding historians ? The following passage, 



I presume, in a certificate given by Colonel Pinck- 
ney to General Sullivan, on the twenty-fourth of 
September, 1777. " General Sullivan, turning to 
" me, requested I would ride up to General Wee- 
u don, and desire him to halt Colonel Spottswood's 
" and Colonel Stephens' regiments in the ploughed 
"field on our right and form them there, which I 
" did." (Proe. of Hist. 6oc. of Penn., L, No. 8, p. 
50.) Returning to this subject in 1820, Colonel 
Pinckney repeats substantially the same story in 
a letter to Judge Johnson ; I say substantially , 
for the additional details leave the material 
statements unchanged. It was still the ploughed 
field, and not the wooded pass, that Washington 
pointed out (Hist. Mag^ x., 203). 

It is not difficult to conceive, although strongly 
suggestive of caution to observe, how completely 
the story has been changed, leaving only enough 
of its origin about it to serve as an excuse for 
historians who do not feel tUe necessity of verify- 
ing all their assertious. 

According to some, Messrs. *owen and Futhey, 
for example (ut sup. p. 12) : k " In. tto eouraa olf 
" the day, Washington had pointed out to Gen- 
eral Greene a suitable position for' a second 
" stand in the event of their being obliged to fall 
44 back from either point." According to John- 
son, it was the Commander-in-chief and General- 
Sullivan who had noticed this spot (i., 76.) 

Now, if we can place reliance upon Dr. Arling- 
ton's researches, " General Washington's Head 
" Quarters were at Benjamin Berg's tavern, about 
" three- quarters of a mile East of Chad's ford " 
(Proc. Hist. 8oc. Penn. ut sup., 58). " He was 
" there and thereabout all the fore part of the 
"day of the battle." Why, indeed, should he 
have been riding a circuit Four or Five miles 
from his quarters, with Knyphausen to watch, and 
tidings every moment expected which might im- 
peratively demand his presence on some other 
point? Why, even if he chose that moment to 
reconnoitre for positions, should he take either 
Sullivan or Greene from their commands ? 

If Pinckney and Dr. Arlington are right,' 
Washington was with Sullivan when Weedon's 
Brigade came up. Greene would naturally hasten 
forward to join them and get his new orders. 
These, with perhaps some other officers, would 
form the " Council of war," which, according to 
Gordon, was held on the field. Sullivan might 
very naturally have suggested the order con- 
veyed by Pinckney to Weedon, and the " ploughed 
" field " would thus have become the first stand 
of the second part of the battle. From that 
point to the pass where the final stand was made, 
was, according to Gordon, half a mile, over 
which Greene slowly retreated, using his field- 

Eieces freely till he came to the pass, which he 
eld till dark, saving the artillery, and giving 
the broken troops of the right wing time to make 
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their way to a place of safety. Muhlenberg's 
Brigade I suppose to have come up very soon 
after Weedon's marching, as Gordon asserts, by 
a different road. 

If I have allowed my feelings as a grandson to 
lead me to attach an undue importance to Mr. 
Bancroft's misstatements concerning Greene's part 
"•n the battle of the Brandy wine, I must look for 
my justification to Greene's own words : " I trust 
u history will do justice to the reputation of those 
u who have sacrificed every thing for the public 
** service." 

These words must also be my protection against 
the charge of excessive sensitiveness in the two 
next sections, or rather throughout the remainder 
of my pamphlet. Mr. • JUncroftfs allegations 
form a whole, closely connected and artfully 
welded together. Mr. Bancroft's omissions are 
fall of significance. I see no cause for regretting 
that 1 have met them both. w 

I have now answered in a^andid and respectful 
tone the substance , f your criticisms without re- 
garding the form. * wish that that had been more 
consistent with our personal relations, and with 
the dignity of our «ommon studies. The truth of 
history has nothing to gain from sarcasm, nor her 
votaries from mutual recrimination. The most 
industrious will sometimes fall short of the exact- 
ness at which they aim, the most cautious will 
sometimes stumble, the most uprigh t sometimes err. 
To help and be helped in turn ; to respect earnest 
labor even when we cannot accept its results ; 
to keep our own frailties in view as a guard 
against the rash condemnation of the frailties of 
others ; and to bear constantly in mind that the 
facts of history are worthless unless the spirit 
that animates the narrative be the spirit of a pure, 
a zealous, and a generous sympathy with honora- 
ble endeavor and noble aspirations — are not these 
the first and highest duties of the historian ? 
Very truly yours, 

George Washington Greene. 
East Greenwich, R. I., 
March 28, 1867. 



•it. 



V.— SELECTIONS FJROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— Continued. 

55. — General Washington to General James 

Marshall.* 

Mount Vernon 10 th Aug 1 1796. 
Dear Sir, 

If you can recollect by whom, or in what man- 
ner the letter for General Pinckney, which went 
cinder cover to you, was sent to the Post Office in 
Richmond, I would thank you for information re- 
specting it — 

» 

* From the eoflecflon of F. S. Hoffman, Esq., of New York* 
HIST. MAG, YOL. L 6 



That letter, with a note enclosed therein, con- 
taining three bank bills for .one hundred dollars 
each, for the sufferers by fire in Charles 7 ton, had 
not on the 2G lU of July been received by that Gen- 
tleman ; although duplicates, written after I had 
been favoured with your answer has been ac- 
knowledged by him. — 

In confidence, I inform you that General Pinck- 
ney accepts his appointment to France, and will 
soon be in Phil" to prepare for the Mission. 

With very great esteem & reg d I am D r Sir Y r 
Ob* Serv* 

G° Washington 
Gen 1 Marshall. 

[OiUside address] 

General Marshall 



in 



Richmond. 



President 
U.S. 



56. — David Crockett, M. C. from: Tennessee, 
to Peter B. Porter, Secretary of War.* 

Washington 24 January 1829. 
Dear Scr 

a eording to your Bequest I have here in Be- 
comended to your Consideration Mr Amos K. 
Johnston of Paris Henry County in my district as 
an aplicant for the appointment of a Cadat Mr 
Johnston is a Young man of good Morrel Char- 
ecter and of a Bespectable Parance I have no 
doubt but what he is well quallifyed and about 13 
years of age also Mr William B Partee the 
young man that I left his letter with you is also 
of good Charector and as promising a youth as I 
am acquainted with he is about 16 years of age 
Mr Partee is the first aplicant and if I am only to 
have one I wish him appointed I will call and see 
you on the subject 

Respectfully your obt serv* 
David Crockett 
P: B Porter 



57. — General Lafayette to Mr. Jefferson, f 

Paris, May 13 th 1823. 
My rear Friend 

I avail myself of Mr Gallatin's departure to 
let you hear of the old friend who would be 
Happy to Embark with Uim, but is now embarked 
on a political ocean more wide and less to be 
trusted than the Atlantic. The cause of freedom, 
after the miscarriage of Italy and some faint 
attempts elsewhere, is now confined to the penin- 
sula ; the limits of a legal opposition in France, 

* From the collection of G. C. Helmick, Washington, D. C. 
t From the coHection of Hath'! Paine, Esq., Worcester, Mass. 
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and ministerial liberality in England are soon to be 
found. Every other exertion that may show 
itself is Hostile to our cause : Yet there is a gen- 
eral sympathy in its favor : Was it not for the 
impressions left by the excesses of the french 
revolution, Resistance to despotism and Aristoc- 
racy might be obtained. But the greater obstacle 
to energetic measure is to be found in the Habits 
of Egotism, Submission, in the diabolical ad- 
ministrative institutions which the imperial sys- 
tem Has settled upon this Nation. Yet it is more 
and more evident that on the dispositions and 
fortunes of franco, European liberty Has chiefly 
to depend : The period is truly critical. 

Should the peninsula be subdued or voluntarily 
Bend, our liberal chances are far Removed. I 
hope it cannot be the case, and from that circum- 
stance, Better and nearer Hopes may arise, the 
Spanish War is no where so unpopular as it is 
in franco. 

You Have Heard of the transactions in our 
Charter parliament, the 4th of March has af- 
forded me a great pleasure, that of a flat refusal 
from the pftrisian National guard to an improper 
order given with much force & eclat. Since 
that day the cote gauche Have not Reentered the 
House ; but the Counter Revolution is neverthe- 
less going on, and will go to every extremity of 
Anti* National pretensions unless it is manly stop- 
ped by effectual opposition. 

Four parties are generally Reckoned, Royal or 
legitimate — Bonapartist, orleanist, and Republi- 
can, those of whom Have now come to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of the people and their 
right to choose a government : But the very de- 
nomination of two of them demonstrate that in 
the Republican alone there exists a determination 
to have those rights truly & fully exercised, far 
I am from denying the Republican inclinations 
and preferences which brought me to the United 
States, which I constantly Have acknowledged. 
Before 89, in the several courts of Europe and 
frince, at the very moment when I Honestly 
endeavoured to support the Nominal throne which 
the sovereignty of the people Had constitutionally 
established. I must add that the experiments of 
the past three and thirty years, in france, and 
elsewhere, are not very favorable to the Alliance 
of popular institutions with an Hereditary Roval 
Magistracy, and in the alternative between the 
one and the other Royalty should of course give 
way, it is However probable that the experiment 
may be continued in Europe for a quarter of a 
Century, and whatever is now said among our 
Civil and Military statesmen, Respecting our Un- 
bending Republicanism we would in case of a 
commotion only insist upon an immediate Resto- 
ration of Elective Municipalities and departmental 
administrations. Upon the general armement of 
National Guards, naming their own officers, and 



upon the convention of a Constitutional Assembly 
originating from the bulk of the people, leaving to 
them to organize the powers of government, every 
authority being r't then considered as provisory. 
So far and no farther do the Republican party go 
in their demands, reserving themselves to recom- 
mend the more National and cheaper institutions 
which it will be in their power to obtain. 

There is now a series of Memoirs on the Revo- 
lution published by faithful editors, where amidst 
the accusations, revelations, apologies of men be- 
longing to the several parties the impartial reader 
must, 1 presume to say, do justice to the motives 
and conduct of the patriots who were designed 
in the year under the name of Constitutionals 
and Have evinced more love of legal order, and 
more genuine republicanism than most of their 
detractors under other denominations. 

Your former correspondent, Emperor Alex- 
ander, Has Become the chief of Anti-liberalism 
in Europe, leaving the Greeks to their fate, which, 
thanks to their Meroic exertionsy Has not, I think, 
been a misfortune to them. His mind is Haunted 
by the progress of freedom in West and South 
of Europe which He labors to crush and retard as 
much as he can. Quantum Mutatus ab illo. 
Whom I have Conversed with in 1811 at the House 
our illustrious friend M me de Stael. M. de Tracy 
is in tolerable good Health ; He Has the use of 
His eyes, not so well however as to be able to 
apply to studies, all my family are well and de- 
sire their most affectionate respects to you. Vic- 
tor Tracy and George are members of the House 
of deputies. I have been lately reelected in 
Spighte of the efforts of government. The inde- 
pendent Arrondisscment de Meaux, (Seine et 
Marne my actual department) nave been pleased 
to return me as the Representative of their electo- 
ral College. 

1 Have Some time ago mentioned the Work of a 
young female friend to whom I am attached by 
the ties of paternal affection, & of whom our old 
friend Bentham has said u she was the strongest and 
'■ sweetest mind that ever was cased in a female 
" body." I send you a second edition of her views 
on the State of Society and Manners in America, 
in which a few alterations have been made, one 
particulaly respecting yourself. I also send a 
small book entitled a few days in Athens. Her 
High Respect for you makes me particularly 
wish you to know these two publications. 

Adieu, my dear excellent friend ; present my 
affectionate respects to Mrs. Randolph and think 
sometimes of an old Companion in the cause of 
Mankind whose greatest and very necessary com* 
tort is in the Remembrance of our American 
exertions, and their Happy Consequences, while 
European transactions are ever thorny, too often 
sullied, at the best will never afford the admirable 
products and pure enjoyments of our Colombian 
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times, let me hear from you, my dearest Jefferson, 
and receive the love and good wishes of your 
affectionate friend 

Lafayette. 
Tracy's excellent book has been reprinted in a 
small cheap edition ; He presents the most grate- 
ful regard for the fine edition. I am very sorry 
to part with Mr. Gallatin. But he goes only on 
furlough, and may Be will return . 



58. — Rufus King to Governor Tompkins.* 

Washington January 25. 1815 
Sib, i 

According to the suggestion which I took 
the Liberty to make in a former Letter, I have 
now the Honor to send enclosed to your Excel- 
lency, a Copy of the Bill providing for the raising 
of State Corps — the Bill is before the President, 
and doubtless will become a Law — We are still 
in anxious suspense concerning the State of N. 
Orleans — the last Letters are of the 24 th . Dec r . 
the day after the affair between Gen 1 . Jackson 
and the Enemy — a letter from Warringtftn, N. C. 
to Gov'. Turner of the Senate, dated Jan*. 20 th 
says — ** We have just rec d . News here by a Letter 
44 to Doctor Berton from some Person in Granville 
" (a neighbouring County) stating that a Gentle- 
" man had just passed thro h that County from N. 
'♦ Orleans, and stated that General Jackson had 
"defeated the British and Indians, near that 
" Place — the number killed and taken Prisoners 
" is said to be very great" — 

Hopes are cherished that this Intelligence may 
refer to an action subsequent to that of the 23 d . 

with great Respect 
I am y r Ex*, ob Ser 
Rufus King 
PS 

The mention of the Indians 
renders that Report suspicious 
as we have no intimation of 
these having joined the Enemy 
in this Descent 



59. — Gen. Scott to Gen. Winder,! 

Plains op Buff aloe May 6 th 1814 
My dear General, 

Permit me with heartfelt 
gladness to congratulate you on your happy 
return to your family the army your country. 
Lieut Smith has brought us the pleasing intelli- 
gence, nothing can be more auspicious — the 
return — the exchange — the opening of the cam- 

Eaign Write me my dear General to inform me 
ow these happy changes have been brought 



* From the collection of tho Editor. 

t Communicated by W. H. Winder, Esq., of Philadelphia. 



about, and shall I not have the happiness of seeing 
you soon on the frontier ? I know your predi- 
lection for this theatre from what passed between 
us at Albany the past Winter. 

I have a handsome little army (M. Gen 1 Brown 
has been absent in the direction of the Harbour 
since the 21' past) of about 1700 total, to wit the 
8 th 11 th 21«* & 25 th Regf and two companies 2 ttd 
arU. Brig Gen 1 Ripley who received his noti- 
fication last evening is with me. If many 
recruits are not forwarded he will be without a 
Brigade. I am most partial to these Regts. 
The men are healthy, sober, cheerful and docile. 
The field officers highly respectable, and many 
of the platoon officers are decent & emulous of 
improvement. If of such material I do not make 
the best army now in service by the first June, 
I will agree to be dismissed the service. 

Our friend Cap* Towson is with me. With the 
manly tears of joy he heard of your return. 
But a few days since he learned from my aid 
Lieut Worth that a report had prevailed in Balti- 
more said to be derived from Cap 1 . T. somewhat 
to this effect, that he Cap 1 T. very much censured 
your conduct at Stony Creek & c &° & c . Towson 
is most indignant at the foul aspersion of himself 9 
for so he considers the report and holds you in 
the highest esteem and respect as he has uniformly 
expressed himself with all the energy of hfs 
Honorable and high-toned sensibility. I also assert 
that not a man in the army at Fort George last 
summer ever expressed within my hearing or to 
my knowledge a whisper to your prejudice. This 
said not on your account for you do not Stand in 
need of my support, but on account of my friend 
Towson lest you should imagine he is less than 
what he professes. 

I write you my dear General in haste in the 
first flush of joy 
I am with esteem ever yrs W. Scott 

Tell me how you left my friend Roach ? Van- 
deventer, Machesney & c . I calculate certainly 
on having the happiness of receiving a letter 
from you W. S. 

Brig Gen 1 W. H.. Winder. 



60. — Committee of War op the Congress of 
the United States to the Committee op 
Safety op Pennsylvania.* 

Nov. 11 th . 12 o'clock at Noon 
Gentlemen 

The Congress having come to the En- 
closed Resolution, and the Situation of Affairs 
requiring in our opinion, the utmost Dispatch 
we beg Leave to request that you will immedi- 
ately appoint a Committee of your honorable 



* From the collection of F. S. Hoffman, Eaq., of New York 
city. 
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Board to meet us at the War office as soon as 
possible — 

We are with Respect 

Your very obed 1 Serv ts 

Benjamin Harrison 
James Wilson 
Edward Rutledgk 
Francis Lightfoot Lbe 
[Addressed] 

" The Honorable 

" The Council of Safety 
" for the State of Pennsylvania" 
[Indorsed] 

" War office 
"Nov. 11. 1776" 



VI.— AN ANCIENT MAP OF THE CENTRAL 
PART OF IREDELL COUNTY, N. C. 

By Professor E. F. Rockwell, of Davidson 

College. 

This document, drawn with a pen, was found 
about Twenty years ago in the possession of Alex- 
ander Nisbett, Esq., of that County ; and a limited 
number of lithographic copies were procured in 
New York, in 1847, by the present writer, 

A description of it : The centre of it is about 
Two miles North-west of the town of Statesville ; 
and from that center it is laid off in a series of con- 
centric circles, One mile apart, to the number of 
Eleven, making as many miles from the center to 
the circumference, and embracing a tract of 
country Twenty-two miles in diameter, including 
the town above named, (not then in existence), and 
all the central part of the County. The following 
streams are more or less within the limits of it : 
Rocky creek on the North, and the Catawba 
river on the South-west ; Snow creek, South Yad- 
kin, Third creek, Fourth creek, Fifth Creek, 
Young's creek, Cavin's creek, Reedy creek, Buf- 
falo-Shoal creek, Elk -Shoal creek, and their trib- 
utaries. 

Its date : This can only be determined by in- 
ference. It was drawn when all this tract of coun- 
try was included in the congregation of the Church 
called Fourth creek, which is now the Presbyte- 
rian church of Statesville, though still retaining 
its original name which it had more than Thirty 
years before the town was located there, which 
is about equidistant from Third creek on the 
South and Fourth creek on the North. These 
creeks, being affluents of the South Yadkin, 
are named in regular order as they are crossed 
by the traveller going from Salisbury, West. 

It was before the erection, within these bounds, 
of Two other Presbyterian Churches — Concord on 
the West, and Bethany on the North, each about 
Six miles from the old Church. And we learn 
from an old lady in the vicinity, who remembers 
the date from an important event in her early 



life, that the latter Church was erected in 1779. 
It was building when she was married. 

Both the date and the object of making the 
Map will appear from the following document, 
which, though not found in connection with it, 
yet throws light upon the origin of it. It is 
headed, 

"A REMONSTRANCE, 

" To the North Carolina Presbytery which 
"is to sit in April, 1773. 

" The petition of the members of Fourth creek 
" congregation humbly showe th, that your petition- 
" ers have been congregated upwards of twenty 
" years, and the place ol worship in said congre- 
" gation hath likewise been fixed this sixteen or 
"seventeen years, and known by the name of 
" Fourth creek Meeting House. 

" Some time the last fall a number of persons 
"that live nigh or adjoining to the Northern 
" boundary of said congregation, made a motion 
" to have a division of said congregation in order 
" to have another house of public worship, and 
" nominated sixteen men to carry the same into 
" execution, and made an order that any thirteen 
" of them agreeing on any point relating there- 
" unto, should be final ; by which nomination and 
" rule they were sure to gain their point, as they 
" had thirteen of said panel nigh upon their own 
" borders. 

" At another meeting, the aforesaid persons and 
" thirteen of the men nominated to make the di- 
" vision, and a number more of other extreme 
" parts of the congregation proposed that the old 
" Meeting House should be dropped altogether, 
" and that the congregation should be divided and 
" two new Meeting Houses should be built, which 
" would cut off a part of the South Bide altogether ; 
" which would be quite too far for them to attend, 
"and proceeded to appoint two places, such as 
" they said they thought most suitable to build 
" said houses, and would pay no regard to any- 
thing offered to the contrary by the interior 
"parts of said congregation, which was the only 
" persons that was at the cost and trouble of 
" building the old house, and also of supporting 
M what small measures of the Gospel, God and his 
" Providence has allowed them. 

" Now Reverend Fathers, we beg and beseech 
" you to take these our grievances under your 
" consideration, and grant unto us the benefit of 
" that Rule of Presbytery by you made at a Pres- 
" by tery held at Cathey's Meeting House" [ Thya- 
tira Church, now in Rowan Co.] " last year, which 
" we think seven miles round said house will be 
" sufficiently able to support and maintain a gos- 
" pel minister in a decent manner." 

This document would seem, then, to have been 
drawn up in the Winter of 1772-3, as the writer 
speaks of what was done " last Fall," and it was 
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for the action of the Presbytery of North Caro- 
lina, in April, 1773. The petitioners had formed 
a congregation upwards of Twenty years, while 
the location of their house of worship had been 
fixed Sixteen or Seventeen years. Now the coun- 
try in this region began to be settled by emigrants 
from Pennsylvania, about 1750-51, and upwards 
of twenty years will then come to 1772-3. 

And it is known that they differed about the 
location of their house of worship, and that a 
place was first selected about Two miles North of 
Statesville, near Allison's Mill, where a grave- 
yard was commenced j* they then moved about a 
mile nearer town, where they prepared to build, 
and some families having begun to bring their 
dead there, they have continued the practice to 
the present time. The spot is inclosed, though 
in the uncleared forest, and is known as u tjae 
" Allison grave-yard." 

" The Old House," spoken of, is the second prede- 
cessor of the present house of worship, and stood 
in the rear of that one. The immediate prede- 
cessor of the present was built of very heavy 
logs, about 17o0; it was removed a ftw years 
ago, when the present structure was erected with 
brick. 

The forming of this Map, then, was connected 
with the division of the congregation spoken 
of in this paper, which contemplated the giving 
up of the location finally selected, and the erec- 
tion of Two new Churches, One in the extreme 
North-east part of the cougregation, near Rocky 
creek, where it will be seen, by an inspection of 
the Map, the number of families was larger: 
and another on the opposite side, at a place 
known at this day as " Beattie's Old Field." And 
the time cannot differ much from 1773; as we see 
above, the paper was for a meeting of Presbytery 
about to take place in the ensuing April, the 
place not being stated ; and we know from other 
sources that the Presbytery was not formed before 
1770. And we know that in old times, party 
feelings ran high on the subject of dividing 
Churches and congregations ; and having more 
than One Church within certain limits belonging 
to the same denomination ; hence the rule alluded 
to of " Seven miles round." 

The writer knows of an instance of strife of 
this kind, where the opposing party could not 
get a majority to vote to remove the old Church 
to a more central position; and to carry out 
their purpose, they first set the Church on fire in 
the tower under the bell in the dead of winter ; 
and not succeeding in the destruction of the 
house in this way, the following summer they 
came by night disguised as wild Indians with a 
large number of ox-teams ; pulled it down, and 
carried the materials just One mile, and there re- 
erected it and changed themselves into a different 
denomination. Though the Governor of the State, 



a name well known in history, and the Chief- 
justice, lived in the immediate vicinity, they were 
not interfered with in their work, but were made 
to pay for the riot afterwards; and the other 
part of the congregation erected a new Church 
of brick on the old spot, which is still standing. 
The transaction was published not only in this 
country, but also abroad, and even in the English 
papers in India. But to return : 

What renders this old Map important ? 
It contains the names and the locations of all 
the head? of families belonging to the congrega- 
tion at that time; and as it is within about Twenty 
years from the time that settlements began in 
that region, we presume that these are the pio- 
neers in this then wilderness. The Map is 
divided by a line passing through the "Old 
" House," and by another at right angles to this, 
passing through the centre, making the Four 
parts unequal in size. 

In the North-west quarter are Seventy-five fami- 
lies ; in the North-east Fifty-four families ; in the 
South-east, Thirty families; in the South-west, 
Thirty-seven families ; making in all One hundred 
and ninety-six families. 

The following names are found : Adams, Alex- 
ander, Allison, Andrew, Archibald, Bailie, Beard, 
Beattie, Bell, Black, Bones, Bowman, Boyd, 
Brown, Caldwell, Carson, Cavin, Chambers, Clin- 
dermon, Cooper, Davis, Dobbins, Dobson, Duffie, 
Edmund, Fleming, Forgey, Freeland, Gay, Grey, 
Griffiths, Guthrie, Harden, Hall, Hamilton, 
Harris, Henderson, Henry, Hill, Holmes, Houston, 
Ireland, Irvin, Johnson, Kilpatrick, King, Knox, 
Leach, Locke, Logan, Long, McCallom, Mc- 
Cletchy, McRary, McGuire, McHargue, McFar- 
land, McLelland, McLean, McKee, McKnight, 
McKinney, McKown, McNeely, McWhorter, Mil- 
ligan, Miller, Montgomery, Morrison, Morton, 
Murdock, Newbury, Nichols, Nisbett, Oliphant, 
Ormond, Porter, Potts, Purviance, Reed, Rodman, 
Rogers, Rosebro, Rowly, Rutledge, Sharp, Shay, 
Simonton, Sloan, Smith, Snoddy, Steel, Steven- 
son, Stinson, Stuart, Tazen, Thomas, Thompson, 
Thornton, Tracey, Trotter, Waddell, Wasson, 
Watt, Waugh, ^h iley, White, Wilson, Wither- 
spoon, Woodfork, Woods, One hundred and eleven 
in all. 

Some of these names are misprinted on the 
Map, and that of Davis has in the course of 
time become Davidson. 

At least Ten of these names are found on the 
roll of the Committee of Safety for Rowan 
County in 1774-5,* viz. : John Archibald, John 
Montgomery, John Purviance, John Msbett, 
David Caldwell, Samuel Harries, Jacob Nichols, 

* See the Journal of that bodr printed for the first time in 
Wheeler's History of North 'Carolina, ii., 860-862. It had 
been brought to the notice of the public, a short time before 
by the present writer, in the Salisbury Watchman. 
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Robert King, Ninian Steele, Wm. Sharpe, the 
author of the Map. 

These people, who settled in what is called the 
Mesopotamia of North Carolina, between the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers, were mostly of the 
Scotch-Irish race, and emigrated hither from 
Pennsyvania, to which they, or their anccestors, 
had previously emigrated from Ireland. They 
could not find a resting-place in the *' Old Doinin- 
" ion," because the laws were oppressive to dis- 
senters from the Estalished Church ; though, as 
we shall afterwards see, they labored under some 
disabilities here. Soon after they settled here, 
however, a colony of the Highland Scotch came. 
One of their principal settlements was about 
Eight miles West of Statesville, and formerly 
called New Scotland. In 1772 about a Dozen or 
Twenty families came and settled not far from 
the Catawba, near to Sterling Chnrch. There 
were the McKays, the Mclntoshes, the Matliew- 
sons, the Campbells, &c. Colin Campbell wa9 a 
kind of a chieftain among them. . Here originated 
Geo. W. Campbell of Tenn., the Seoretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in 1814, and after- 
wards minister to Rush a Another settlement of 
these was tormed about the same time, and 
about the same distance from Statesville (not 
then built), East or South-east. They continued 
to come till within the present century. Some 
who came in 1804 returned to Canada. Others 
have emigrated to the Western country, and 
there are few families now remaining. Times 
have greatly changed since they appeared here 
in their peculiar costumes, with their bonnets, 
kilts, and short clothes ; with their long stock- 
ings and large silver shoe-buckles. 

A different set of names from either of the 
above classes came soon after the time of this 
Map, and from a different source, and occupied 
the country between Rocky creek and Hunting 
creek. They were from Montgomery county in 
Maryland. Some of their names are Fitzgerald, 
Ferrill, Gaither, Lazenby, Keith, Shaw, Begg.ir- 
by, Giddings, Belt, Summers, Tomlinson, Ellis, 
Albed, &c. They came, it is said, between 1779 
and 1795. - 

They filled the space on the North border of 
our Map. They were different in some respects 
from the Scotch-Irish, by the side of whom they 
built their cabins. They were, perhaps, more 
refined than the latter, and contributed to im- 
prove them in some things, while, in return, they 
learned of them what proved useful to them- 
selves. Particularly in domestic manufactures — 
the chief dependence at that time, — the Scotch- 
Irish were superior to the Maryl.inders ; while in 
the culinary arts, and in agriculture, the latter 
excelled. The Marylanders were the better 
farmers, especially in raising corn. For a long 
time there was a deep-rooted prejudice in the 



minds of each people against the other. Their 
young people did not associate together, nnd 
parents would not allow intermarriages. 

One great distinction between these two races 
of people was, that while the Scotch-Irish used 
mush mostly, the emigrants from Maryland 
thought hominy indispensable ; and while the 
latter depended on a supply of meat, their Scotch- 
Irish neighbors thought those most fortunate 
who abounded in milk ; with which an extensive 
open range of pasture furnished a ready supply. 
Said Mrs. Gaither to Mrs. Lazenby, u Ilave you 
" plenty of milk at your house ?" " Yes," was 
the reply. " Then I don't mourn you " (*. e. I 
think you well off), said Mrs. G. 

All, both men and women, wore wool hats 
with an exceedingly narrow brim. A few, how- 
ever, of the highest rank, had them made of the 
fur of the beaver, which would last a life time. 

The young people of both sexes, in summer, 
when about their ordinary business, went with- 
out shoes and stockings ; the young women wore 
short gowns and petticoats ; and the young men, 
hunting fhirts, with trowsers of tow and cotton. 
Boots were not common ; they were worn only 
by a few of the higher class. Both boots and 
shoes were sharp-pointed at the toeB. 

For Sunday dress the men hnd coats and small 
cloth es of cotton and wool mixed ; and if colored 
a little black or blue, though not sheared, they 
were regarded as very fine. 

These early settlers here, though in the wilder- 
ness, did not forget their God; they were a church- 
going people. When they came here, they left 
behind them the land of Churches and of a 
preached Gospel. And till then, theee valleys 
and rocks had never been vocal with the praises 
of their Maker — had never smiled when a Sab- 
bath appeared. Yet scarcely had this log cabins 
of the pale faces become mingled among the 
wigwams of the copper-colored race, or had 
displaced them, before rude structures called 
" stands "* were erected in the woods, and men 
gathered around these to hear a sermon, when- 
ever a missionary from the Synod of New York, 



* The meaning of this term " stand, 1 ' for preaching, is well 
understood in the South and West, but perhaps not in the North 
and East. These structures are common in the new settle- 
ments, and consist of temporary arrangements for preaching and 
hearing when a Church cannot be erected. A small rude build- 
ing is raised in its floor a few feet above the ground, and a few 
feet square, and with a roof for the accommodation of the speaker. 
There is a book-board in front to lay the Bible and hymn book 
upon, and this formerly, was sometimes fastened between Two 
trees which upheld the ends of it. One of these, thus arranged, 
where a missionary preached, about Three miles from States- 
ville, One hundred years ago, was seen not long since, with the 
ends grown deeply into the wood. Logs were laid at suitable 
distances apart, and at right angles to the front of the pulpit, 
and then split logs across these made the seats, leaving a pas- 
sage for an aisle out in front of the speaker ; and similar ones 
in other directions. Large audiences could with comfort thus 
hear the Gospel under the shade of the trees. 
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or Philadelphia, came along to look after the 
sheep scattered in the wilderness. 

Thus they were cheered, and their hearts 
nerv-ed against danger. 

Bat, at first, Hying at a great distance apart, 
most of them were compelled to travel each time, 
many a weary mile, and return home again the 
same day. To go Ten or Twelve miles to attend 
on the means of grace, was accounted then, little 
hardship, even if they all had to walk by the 
guidance of blazed trees. 

Often, as they journeyed thus in company to 
their homes on Sabbath evenings, they rehearsed 
to one another the good word of God to which 
they had listened that day. Many a weary mile 
did they thus beguile. The young women carried, 
tied up in a handkerchief, their fine shoes and 1 
stockings, together with .heir linen aprons of 
their own manufacture, bleached white as snow, 
nicely folded up and pressed in little squares and 
triangles, so that the folds would all show when 
spread out; 

When they came near the place of worship, 
they sat down on a rock, stump, or log, and put 
on these articles of finery to appear in public ; 
and on their return replaced them as before ; and 
the same foldings of their aprons (on which they 
prided themselves) were carefully preserved to 
be opened again the next time; and their fine 
shoes would last a long time. 

They were in those days subject to few diseases ; 
dysentery, pleurisy, some fevers, and, rarely, fever 
and ague filled the list. They lived in a simple, 
frugal manner, endured great hardships, eat their 
meat upon wooden trenchers, and drank their 
milk from little noggins also of wood, of which 
a friend of the writer has one carefully preserved, 
that his ancestors used in those days, and which 
holds about a pint. Tea was unknown, coffee 
was little used. It is said that if a merchant 
brought from Charleston or Philadelphia a small 
aaek of this article, of which such immense quan- 
tities are now used, or if a man went to market 
and brought home a few pounds, he was thought 
extravagant. It was used only once a week, on 
Sabbath mornings, or assigned to the sick, while 
now it is often freely used in some families Three 
times a day, and regarded as a necessary of 
life. 

When thi-s country first came into their pos- 
session, it is represented as being most desirable 
land, very much like the famed prairies of the 
West, and altogether different in quality and 
appearance from what it now is. It was open 
and mostly clear of timber, so that the sight 
could Teach a great distance. The under-growth 
was kept down by the Indians burning it over so 
often. The bottoms were thick cane-brakes, and 
the hills and plains were covered with a natural 
growth of wild pea-vinos, which furnished abun- 



dant pasture for stock of all kinds, which needed 
little attention, even in winter. 

Buffaloes, wolves, bears, deer, panthers, &c, 
roamed through all the land, furnishing pro- 
visions for the early settlers as well as the sav- 
ages. There are traditions connected with many 
spots where the ancestors of the present inhabi- 
tants saw immense herds of buffaloes. But, al is! 
they with their associates, the Indians, have dis- 
appeared from here forever. 

Of the One hundred and eleven names on the 
Map, about Twenty have become extinct in this 
region* if not in this part of the country. But 
many of the descendants of these families have 
drifted off to the West and Southwest, and may 
be found from here to Texas, New Mexico and 
California. 

Within the limits of this Map are found at this 
day, not only the parent Church at Statesville 
(which retains its original name, Fourth creek) y 
but those of Concord and Bethany, the first colo- 
nies from it. Also, in part, the congregations of 
Shiloh, Bethesda and Fifth creek. There are, at 
least, Three Associate Reformed, Four Lutheran, 
Eight or Ten Methodist, and One Baptist Churches, 
making more than a score of Churches within the 
bounds of what was One congregation about 
One hundred years ago. 

And it wouid be interesting to know how many 
families there are now, in place of about Two 
hundred then. 

As Episcopacy was then established here by 
law, this region was included in St. Luke's parish : 
the church being at Salisbury, Twenty-eight miles 
from where Statesville is. This was the case 
when Rowan was cut off from Anson county in 
1753. All freeholders were required to meet at 
the church in Salisbury every third year to elect 
vestrymen, under a penalty of Twenty shillings. 

The author of the Map, William Sharpe, whose 
name is found in the vicinity of Snow creek, com- 
monly known as "Lawyer William,'* was the 
maternal grandfather of Tlon. David F. Caldwell, 
of Salisbury, lately deceased ; whose grandfather 
on the other side, David Caldwell, is also on the 
Map. William Sharpe was born in Cecil county, 
Maryland, and when he became of age he migrat- 
ed to Mecklenburg county, N. C. He had only a 
common English education, and it is not known 
where he pursued his legal studies. lie married, 
in 1768. a daughter of David Reese, one of the sign- 
ers of the Mecklonbnrg Declaration; and soon after 
settled in Snow creek, where his name is recorded. 
He practiced surveying extensively; was a member, 
and sometimes the chairman, of the Committee 
of Safety in his own county, in 1774-5 ; was aid to 
General Rutherford in his expedition against the 
Cherokees, in 1776. He was influential in estab- 
lishing that academy in his vicinity, so famous 
in its day, and almost a college, called "Clio's 
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u Nursery . ,7 At the time General Davidson was 
killed at Cowan's Ford, February, 1781, he was 
engaged in raising volunteers ; and it is reported 
that he was so inimical to the British that Tarle- 
ton offered Five hundred guineas for his head. He 
was a member of the State Congress in 1775, and 
of the Continental in 1779-82. He was regarded 
as a most estimable citizen.* 

Notice of some other localities : We have 
already remarked that Statesville was about 
equidistant from the North and South lines of 
the State ; the Court House of the county was 
located at the " Meeting House " of Fourth Creek 
Church in 1790. 

It has now become an important village, with 
Two large hotels, and about a dozen stores, on the 
Western ex tension of the North Carolina Railroad. 
It has increased in population and business since 
the establishment there of the Concord Female 
College, a fine building on a beautiful site just 
West of the town, which it overlooks, fronting 
down the main street. It is now in successful 
operation, with an able Faculty, in which the 
North and the South are united ; and parents at 
the North would find this a most excellent place 
to educate their daughters. 

*' The situation embraces a picturesque moun- 
" tain scenerv for a distance of more than One 
" hundred miles. Among the highest peaks, are 
" to be seen Table Rock, in Burke county, Grand- 
" Father, Hump-Back, Mount Mitchell, in one di- 
" rection, and Pilot Mountain in the other ." 

On the Northwest part of the Map, near the 
South Yadkin, is the name of William Wad- 
dell. We learn from Sprague's Annals of the 
American Pulpit, that he landed in Charleston, 
from Ireland, in 1767, and after remaining there 
a short time he removed to this spot, where, in 
1770, Moses, the last of Three sons, was born. 
He obtained his early education at the Clio Acad- 
emy in the neighborhood, and became at length 
Rev. Moses Waddell, D.I>., the President of 
Athens College in Georgia ; and the father of Rev. 
John Waddell, D.D., the President of the State 
University at Oxford, Mississippi. " Iredell " 
(says one) "has been the nursery of great and 
" good men." 

A little West of the center of the Map is the 
name of William Morrison, on Third creek. He, 
with two brothers and their families, and the fam- 
ily of a fourth, who died in Pennsylvania, emi- 
grated from that State in 1751, and they settled 
in this vicinity. They were the ancestors of a 
large number of families of that name, distinct 
from those of the same name in Cabarrus 
county and elsewhere. William, the eldest, built 
the first mill in this region, which, Bingularly 
enough, was spared by the Indians in the French 

■* For other facts in his life, see Wheeler% History of North 
Carolina, ii., 21(k • 



war, when all the inhabitants were driven into 
the Fort not far off, and all the other buildings 
were destroyed. 

He was buried in the old graveyard, about a 
mile West of Concord church, and this request is 
engraved on his tombstone, " that as he was the 
" first inhabitant of the country, and possessor of 
" this land, his grave and that on his left " \tJiat 
of his wife] " should not be disturbed." The 
reason of this request is, that in Ireland, whence he 
came in 1730, the custom prevailed of opening 
graves after a certain number of years, to be filled 
with new occupants. 

Near his house, as an old lady said, " Concord 
" Church was raised the 11 th of June before they 
" went to the Cherokee nation."* That is, the ex- 
pedition from this part of the State against that 
tribe in July, 1776. It has long since been re- 
placed by a new house. Near where James 
Hall occurs, the father of Rev. James Hall, 
D.D., Bethany church was erected, in 1779, which 
stood about Eighty years, when, though the tim- 
bers were still Round, it was removed and a new 
building was placed near the spot. 

Fort Dobbs : After the defeat of General 
Braddock at Pittsburg, in July, 1755, the Western 
settlements of the Southern provinces were left 
exposed to the attack of the savages, which they 
renewed with vigor and courage. In the course 
of that Fummer, Governor Arthur Dobbs, who 
came into office the year before, visited the West- 
ern counties, to ascertain what locations were 
most favorable for the erection of forts ; and 
when the Legislature met at Newbern, on the 
twenty -fifth of September, we are told that u he 
"recommended the erection of a fort between 
" Third and Fourth creeks, near the South Yad- 
" kin, in the county of Rowan, near that of Ire- 
"dell, a central spot between the Northern and 
" Southern boundaries of the Province." Mar- 
tin 7 * History, ii., 82, 83. 

When Governor Dobbs came into office he 
brought from England One thousand firelocks 
and a few pieces of cannon as a present from the 
Crown to the Province. The year before his ar- 
rival the Legislature had appropriated " One 
" thousand pounds for the frontier counties of 
u Anson and Rowan, for purchasing arms and 
" ammunition for the use of the poorer inhabi- 
" tants of said counties ; Five hundred pounds to 
" Mr. Caleb Howell and Mr. Charles Robinson of 
" Anson county ; and Five hundred pounds to Mr. 
" James Carter and Mr. John Brandon, of Rowan 
" county, to be by them applied for the use of the 
•* respective counties. 77 ! 

* About Twenty years ago, In making inquiries of old people 
about matters of Interest when they were young, an old lady 
gave this reason for the name Concord : — there was a strife 
about the location, and the party that conquered called it so. 

t See Laws of North Carolina. Printed by James Davfe 
1TI&» p. 15T. 
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The spot where Fort Dobbs was built is nearly 
in the middle* of the State, North and South. 
And the historian tells us that the fort which 
the Governor recommended was built ; and that 
for this and other purposes, the Legislature 
granted a supply of Ten thousand pounds. The 
site of the fort actually built does not corre- 
spond to the one recommended by the Governor, 
according to the historian. For that loca- 
tion would carry it Ten or Fifteen miles farther 
East towards Salisbury; and remove it by so 
much from the frontier settlements where it 
was most needed. It would be brought near 
the present site of Third creek Church, in 
Rowan. 

But we can make the language of Martin cor- 
respond to the fact by supposing a mistake in one 
word; and we remember that Iredell did not 
exist till 1790, and he is speaking of 1755. 
Amend then by saying, " he recommended the 
44 erection of a Fort between Third and Fourth 
44 creeks, near the South Yadkin in the County of 
44 Rowan now," [i. e. at the time Martin wrote) 
44 that of Iredell, &c." Put now for near, and the 
statement comes right, and places it in the actual 
location, and where it was most needed. It was 
a Block House, "of an oblong shape, 53 feet 
44 long by 43 wide ; 24 feet high, and had Three 
44 floors from each of which, above One hundred 
"muskets could be discharged at once." It is 
not known what military force was stationed 
there. The families from the surrounding country 
fled there for protection, and more or less re- 
mained while the war lasted. An old woman 
born there in 1758, died in 1859. There was no 
safety for the people anywhere else ; they were 
kept in a constant state of alarm ; did they go 
out to cultivate their lands, they carried their 
weapons of war, as well as their implements of 
agriculture. Did they carry thuir grain to mill, 
they bore their arms, and imagined every stump 
by the ride of the road an Indian lying in ambush 
for them. Did they assemble at a "stand," to 
hear a sermon, their fire-arms were stacked near 
at hand. They carried their lives in their hands. 
Men were waylaid and killed in all circum- 
stances; families were found all murdered and 
scalped on their own floors, if, too confident, they 
remained at home. ' 

The most disastrous attack of the enemy of 
which any account is preserved, during the time 
of the Fort, was when a party of about Twenty 
men went out for forage to Moses Potts' house, 
which stood on a branch of Fourth creek. They 
were attacked at the house very suddenly, and 
Seven yoimg men were killed and buried there. 
Some of Be remainder escaped and reached the 

Slace of safety, but One fell mortally wounded, 
ied, and was buried in front of the house known 
as the Alex. Higgins place, where his grave is 



still seen. This is a specimen of what was of 
frequent occurrence. 

Tradition preserves an account of One, and of 
only One, attempt of the merciless foe to storm 
the Fort. In what year, or at what time in the 
year, this occurred, we are not informed ; but it is 
said to have been, contrary to what we might 
have expected in Indian warfare, on a bright 
moon-light night. Their approach was indicated 
early in the evening by the unusual barking of 
the dogs. An officer was directed to take a squad 
of soldiers and go out to scour the woods and 
drive them away. He was reluctant to go, and 
was also dissuaded by a female friend, when the 
officer in command said he would go himself. 

He drew up his men in a line outside of the 
fort with the highest officer? at each end ; these 
the enemy endeavored to kill. And being in 
large force, the Indians fired once, and then ad- 
vanqjjd with their usual war-whoop, and drove the 
men back into the Fort They made a desperate 
effort to take it, but in vain ; the well directed 
fire of muskets from Three floors, with the execu- 
tion done by the Two cannon of Governor Dobbs, 
was too much for them. They met with too hot 
a reception, and soon drew off, crying " Pugh ! 
" Pugh \" and made no further attempt to storm 
the Fort. It is supposed that they lost a large 
number, as much blood was found on the leaves 
and on the ground ; but, according to their custom, 
they carried off their dead, and retreated to the 
mountains: 

This Block-House was near to where the name 
of Alexander Newbury is found on the Map, and 
about Three miles North of the town. After the 
close of the war it was burnt ; the remains are 
still visible. There has always been a tradition 
in the country that there was a deep well, as we 
may well suppose there must have been, in the 
Fort ; and that when it was destroyed, the field' 
pieces of Governor Dobbs were thrown into the 
well, and it was filled up. In February, 1847, 
the citizens of the town and vicinity, made an ef- 
fort to open the well and recover the cannon, but 
they did not succeed. They were unable to find 
the spot where the well was ; after penetrating 
about Forty feet, where an excavation n ad before 
been made, they oame to a solid rock, which the 
former operators could not penetrate, and must 
have dug again in some other place. So that 
those guns, if thrown into the well, are still 
there. 

As this was for several years an important 
point, and a place of refuge from danger, it be-, 
oame the great center of roads in this part .of the 
oountry. And as Salisbury, Thirty miles dis- 
tant, was the oldest town in this part of the State, 
a military post, and the Court House of the county, 
there would be much passing between these 
Two points. But owing to great changes arising 
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from new arrangements in the country, the reads 
have altered their direction. " The old Fort 
44 road," as it was called, is almost unknown to 
the present generation. It came out from Salis- 
bury on the track of the present SherrilPs Fort 
road to the Catawba, about Fourteen miles ; then 
it crossed Third creek into the present States- 
ville road, which it followed till within Four 
miles of the town ; it was then divided, and one 
part went to the right, passing near the house of 
the upper Thomas Allison on the Map ; crossing 
the mill-pond of the late Andrew N. Allison, on 
the left-hand prong of Fourth creek, and thus on 
to the Fort. It is a lone time since the last few 
miles of this road was in use. The other part 
passed up about a mile West of the town to Mor- 
rison's mill, before mentioned, on Third creek, 
which it crossed a little above, and went thence 
near Sterling's church to the Island Ford on the 
Catawba, and so on West. Over the uppemor- 
tion, and near that ford, Twelve miles West of 
the town, General Morgan's army passed flying 
into Virginia before Cornwallis, in 1781, after 
the battle of Cowpens. 

Query with regard to Fort Dobbs: It ap- 
pears that at that time the Americans had a 
chain of forts on this side of the Alleghanies 
corresponding to those of the French on the 
West side, intended to cut off the Colonies from 
the great Valley. There was Fort Littleton in 
Pennsylvania, Sixty miles above Fort Cumber- 
land, in Maryland. Then Winchester, in Vir- 
ginia, was a great center and rallying point for 
that State. In 1756, Governor Dinwiddie " pro- 
" jected a chain of frontier forts, from the Poto- 
" mac to the borders of North Carolina," " The 
"plan of a frontier line of Twenty-three forts 
" was persisted in. ,; 

" As to the sites of the frontier posts, they were 
"decided upon by Washington and his officers, 
" &c." " He visited such as were in progress 
" and near at hand." " In the Autumn he made 
" a tour of inspection along the whole line, <fcc." 
From the connection, we infer that this line ex- 
tended from Fort Loudon (Winchester), South, 
through Virginia to some point in or on the 
borders of North Carolina. For the historian 
adds, when he seems to be speaking of his return 
after having inspected " the whole line from the 
" Catawba, he was escorted along a range of 
« forts by a Colonel, &c."* Was Fort Dobbs* 
ereoted by the direction of the Governor of North 
Carolina, in any way connected with this chain 
pr line of forts in Virginia ? Did it in any way 
come under the inspection of Washington and 
his officers ? Did he visit it in the fall of 1756 ? 
It was within about Ten miles of the Catawba 
river, and the only place where, if he approached 

* Irving' 8 Life qf Washington, i., 216, 219, 224, 226, 



the Catawba at all, he would return from it. 
But the line projected by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia was to extend only to " the borders of 
44 North Carolina.'' This was not in the prov- 
ince of Washington ; there is no tradition in the 
country that he ever visited this spot. More- 
over, he speaks of setting out /apparently from 
his Southern limit), " and by the protection of 
44 Providence reached Augusta Court House in 
" Seven days," which he could not have done 
from here. But the Yadkin, with its tributaries, 
lies between here and the Virginia line, and if 
he did not cross that, it is difficult to see why 
the Author mentions the Catawba. 

What does he mean by saying, " From the 
44 Catawba, &c. V E. F. R. 



VII.— PATRICK HENRY. 
1. — A Memorandum by Thomas Jefferson.* 

My acq ce with mr Henry commenced in the 
winter of 1759-60. on my way to the college I 
past the X ma " holidays at Col Dandridge's, in 
Hanover, to whom mr Henry was a near neigh- 
bor, during the festivity of the season I met 
him in society every day, & we became well ac- 
quainted, altho I was mnch his junior, being then 
but in my 17 lh year & he a married man. The 
spring following he came to W mB bg to obtain a 
license as a lawyer, & he called on me at college, 
he told me he had been reading law only 6. weeks, 
two of the examiners, however, Peyton & John 
Randolph, men of great facility of temper, signed 
his license with as much reluctance as their dis- 
positions would permit them to shew. 

mr Wythe absolutely refused. Rob: C. Nicholas 
refused also at first, but on repeated importuni- 
ties and promises of future reading, he signed, 
these facts I had afterwds from the gentlemen 
themselves, the two Randolphs acknoleging he 
was very ignorant of law, but that they percieved 
him to be a young man of genius, & did not 
doubt he would soon qualify himself. 

He was some time after elected a representa- 
tive of the county of Hanover and brought him- 
self into public notice on the following occasion, 
which, I think took place in 1 7 62. or a year sooner 
or later, the gentlemen of this country had at 
that time become deeply involved in that state of 
indebtment which has since ended in so general a 
crush of their fortunes. Robinson the Speaker 
was also Treasurer, an officer always chosen by 
the Assembly, he was an excellent man, liberal, 
friendly and rich, he had been drawn in to lend 

* From the original manuscript in the office of The (Phila- 
delphia) Age. 
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on his own account great sums of money to per- 
sons of this description, & especially those who 
were of the assembly, he used freely for this 
purpose the public money, confiding for it's re- 
placement in his own means & the securities he 
had taken on those loans, about this time how- 
ever he became sensible that his deficit to the 
public was become so enormous as that a discov- 
ery must soon take place, for as yet the public 
had no suspicion of it. he devised therefore with 
his friends in the assembly a plan for a public 
loan office to a certain amount, from which monies 
might bo lent on public ace 1 & on good landed 
security to individuals, this was accordingly 
brought forward in the House of Burgesses, and, 
had it succeeded, the debts due to Robinson on 
these loans would have been transferred to the 
public, & his deficit thus compleetly covered. 
this state of things however was not yet known ; 
but mr Henry attacked the scheme on other gen- 
eral grounds in that style of bold grand and 
overwhelming eloquence, for which he became so 
justly celebrated afterwds. he carried with him 
all the members of the upper counties, and left a 
minority composed merely of the aristocracy of 
the country, from this time his popularity 
swelled apace, & Robinson dying 4. years after, 
his deficit was brought to lignt, & discovered the 
true object of the proposition. 

The next great occasion on which he signalised 
himself was that which may be considered as the 
dawn of the Revoln. in March 1774. the British 
parliament had passed resolns. preparatory to 
the levying a revenue on the colonies by a stamp 
tax. the Virginia assembly at their next session, 
prepared & sent to England very elaborate repre- 
sents addressed in separate forms to the King, 
Lords and Commons, against the right to impose 
Buch taxes, the famous stamp act was, however, 
past in Jan., 1765 and in the session of the Virgi 
assembly of May following, mr Henry introduced 
the celebrated resolns of that date, these were 
drawn by George Johnston, a lawyer of the 
Northern neck, a very able, logical and correct 
speaker, mr Henry moved and Johnston seconded 
these resolns successively, they were opposed by 
Randolph, Blood, Pendleton, Nicholas, Wythe & 
all the old members whose influence in the house 
had till then been unbroken, they did it, not 
from any question of our rights, but on the ground 
that the same sentiments had been at their pre- 
ceding session expressed in a more conciliatory 
form to which the answers were not yet received, 
but torrents of sublime eloquence from mr Henry, 
backed by the solid reasoning of Johnston, pre- 
vailed, the last however, & strongest resoln was 
carried but by a single vote, the debate on it 
was most bloody. I was then but a student and 
was listening at the door of the lobby (for as yet 
there was no gallery) when Peyton Randolph, 



after the vote, came out of the house and said, as 
he entered the lobby "By god I would have 
" given 500 guineas for a single vote" for as this 
would have divided the house, the vote of Robin- 
son, the speaker, would have rejected the resolu- 
tion, mr Henry left town that evening and the 
next morning before the meeting of the house, I 
saw Peter Randolph, then of the Council, but 
who had formerly been clerk to the house, for an 
hour or two at the clerk's table searching the old 
journals for a precedent while he was clerk, of a 
resolution of the house erased from the journals 
by a subsequent order of the house, whether he 
found it or not I do not remember; but when the 
house met, a motion was made & carried to erase 
that resoln ; and there being at that day but one 
printer, & he entirely under, the controul of the 
governor, I do not know that this resoln ever ap- 
peared in print. I write this from memory, but 
the impression made on me, at the time, was such 
as to fix the facts indelibly in my mind. 

I came into the Legislature as a burgess for 
Albermarle in the winter of 1768/9. on the ac- 
cession of LM. Botetourt to the government and 
about 9. years after mr Henry had entered on the 
stage of public life, the exact conformity of our 
political opinions strengthened our friendship, 
and indeed, the old leaders of the house being 
substantially firm, we had not after this any dif- 
ferences of opn in the H. of B. on matters of prin- 
ciple, tho sometimes on matters of form, we were 
dissolved by Ld Botetourt at our first sesssion ; 
but all were re-elected, there being no divisions 
among us, occasions became very rare for any 
display of mr H.'s eloquence, in ordinary J)usi- 
ness he was a very inefficient member, he could 
not draw a bill on the most simple subject which 
wd bear legal criticism, or even the ordinary crit- 
icism which looks to correctness of style & idea 
for indeed there was no accuracy of idea in his 
head, his imagination was copious, poetical, 
sublime, but vague also, he said the strongest 
things in the finest language, but without logic, 
without arrangement, desultory ly. this appeared 
eminently & in a mortifying degree in the l Bt ses- 
sion of the l §t Congress which met in Sep 1774. 

mr Henry & Richard Henry Lee took at /)nce 
the lead in that assembly, and bv the high style 
of their eloquence were in the first days of the 

?ession looked up to as primi inter pares, a peti- 
lon to the King, an Address to the people of G 
Britain, and a Memorial to the people of British 
America were agreed to be drawn. Lee, Henry 
& others were appointed for the first, & Lee, Liv- 
ingston & Jay for the two last, the splendor of 
their debut occasioned mr Henry to be designated 
by his commee to draw the petn to the king, with 
which they were charged, and mr Lee was charged 
with the address to the people of England, the 
last was first reported, on reading it every covin- 
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tenance fell and a dead silence ensued for many 
minutes, at length, it was laid on the table for 
perusal and considn till the next day when first 
one member, and then another arose, & paying 
some faint compliments to the composition ob- 
served that there were still certain considerns not 
expressed in it, which should properly find a place 
in it. at length mr Livingston (the Govr of N. J.) 
a member or the commee rose & observed that a 
friend of his had been sketching^ what he had 
thought might be proper for such an address, 
from which he thought some paragraphs might 
be advantageously introduced into the draught 
proposed : and he read an address which mr Jay 
had prepared de bene esse as it were. There was 
but one sentiment of admirn. the address was re- 
committed for amendment, and mr Jay's draught 
reported & adopted with scarce any altern. these 
facts were stated to me by mr Pendleton and 
Col . Harrison of our own delegation, excepUthat 
Col . Harrison ascribed the draught to Govr, 
Livingston & were afterwards confirmed to me by 
Gov'r Livingston, & I will presently mention an 
anecdote confirmative of them from mr Jay and 
R. H. Lee themselves. 

Mr. Henry's draught of a petn to the king was 
equally unsuccessful, and was recommitted for 
amendment, mr John Dickerson was added to 
the commee & a new draught prepared by him 
was passed. 

The occasion of my learning from mr Jay that 
he was the author of the Address to the people 
of Gr. Britain requires explanation by a statement 
of some preceding circumstances. The 2 d session 
of tte l gt Congress met on their own adjmt in 
May, 1775. Peyton Randolph was their presi- 
dent, in the meantime Ld. North's conciliatory 
proposns came over to be laid by the Governors 
before their legislatures. Ld. Dunmore accdlj 
called that of Virginia to meet in June. This 
obliged P. Randolph as Speaker to return, our 
other old members being at Congress, he pressed 
me to draw the answer to Ld. North's proposn. 
I accdly did so, and it passed with a little soft- 
ening of some expressions for which the times 
were not yet ripe & wire-drawing & weakening 
some others to satisfy individuals. I had been 
appointed to go on to Congress in place of Peyton 
Randolph, & proceeded immediately, charged 
with presenting this answer to Congress, as it 
was the first which had been given, and the ton* 
of it was strong the members were pleased with 
it hoping it would have a good effect on the 
answers of the other states, a Commee which had 
been appointed to prepare a Declaration to be 
published by Genl. Washington on his arrival at 
the army, having reported one, it was recommit- 
ted, & Dickinson & myself added to the commee. 
on the adjournment of the house happening to go 
out with Govr. Livingston, one of the Commee, I 



expressed to him my hope he would draw the 
Declaration, he modestly excused himself, & ex- 
pressed his wish that I would do it. but urging 
him with considerable importunity, he at length 
said " you <fc I, sir, are bat new acquaintances : 
" what can have excited so earnest a desire on 
" your part that I should be the draughtsman ? 
" Why, sir, said I, I have been informed you 
" drew the Address to the people of Gr. Brit. I 
*' think it the first composition in the English 
M language, & therefore am anxious this declara- 
" tion should be prepared by the same pen." He 
" replied, that I mignt have been misinformed on 
" that subject." a few days after, being in con- 
versation with R. H. Lee in Congress till a little 
before the meeting of the house, mr Jay observ- 
ing us, came up, & taking R. H. Lee by a button 
of the coat said to him pretty sternly, " I under- 
stand, Sir, that you informed this gentleman 
" that the Address to the people of Gr. Br. pre- 
" sented to the commee by me was drawn by 
" Govr. Livingston." the fact was that the Com- 
mee having consisted of only Lee, Livingston, who 
was fath-in 1. of Jay & Jay himself & Lee's 
draught having been rejected & Jay's approved 
so unequivocally, his suspicions naturally fell on 
Lee as author of the report; & the rather as they 
had daily much sparring in Congress, Lee being 
firm in the revolutionary measures, and Jay 
hanging heavily on their rear. I immediately 
stopped mr Jay, and assured him that tho' I had 
indeed been so informed, it was not by mr Lee, 
whom I had never heard utter a word on the sub- 
ject. 

I found mr Henry to be a silent & almost un- 
meddling member in Congress, on the original 
opening of that body, while general grievances 
were the topic, he was in his element & capti- 
vated all by his bold & splendid eloquence, but 
as soon as they came to specific matters, to sober 
reasoning and solid argumentation he had the 
good Bense to perceive that his declamation how- 
ever excellent in it's proper place, had no weight 
at all in 'such an assembly as that, of cool-headed, 
reflecting, judicious men. he ceased therefore in 
a great measure to take any part in the business, 
he seemed indeed very tired of the place & won- 
derfully relieved when, by appointment of the 
Virginia convention to be Col , of their l Bt regi- 
ment he was permitted to leave Congress about 
the last of July, how he acquitted himself in his 
military command will be better known from 
others, he was relieved from this position again 
by being appointed Governor on the first organi- 
zation of the government, after my service as 
his successor m the same office my appointment 
to Congress in 1783. mission to Europe in 84. & 
appointment in the new govmt in 89. kept us so 
far apart that I had no further personal knolege 
of him. 
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M r Henry began his career with very little 
property, he acted, as I have understood, as 
barkeeper in the tavern at Hanover C. II. for 
sometime, he married very young; settled, I 
believe, at a place called the Roundabout in 
Louisa, got credit for some little store of mer- 
chandize, but very soon failed, from this he 
turned his views to the law, for the acquision 
or practice of which however he was too lazy, 
whenever the courts were closed for the winter 
session, he would make up a party of poor 
hunters of his neighborhood, would go off with 
them to the pinywoods of Fluvanna, and pass 
weeks in huntmg deer, of which he was passion- 
ately fond, sleeping under a tent, before a fire, 
wearing the same shirt the whole time, & cover- 
ing all the dirt of his dress with a hunting-shirt. 
he never undertook to draw pleadings if he 
could avoid it or to manage that part of a cause 
& very unwillingly engaged but as an assistant, 
to speak in the cause, and the fee was an indis- 
pensable preliminary, observing to the applicant 
that he kept no accounts, never putting pen to 
paper, w ch was true, his powers over a jury 
were so irresistible that he received great fees for 
his services, & had the reputation of being insa- 
tiable in money, after about 10. years practice 
in the County courts he came to the Genl. court, 
where however being totally unqualified for any- 
thing but mere jury causes, he devoted himself to 
these, & chiefly to the criminal business, from 
these poor devils it was always understood that 
he squeezed exorbitant fees of £50, 100. & 2()0£. 
from this source he made his great profits, & they 
were said to be great, his other business, exclu- 
sive of the criminal, would never, I am sure, pay 
the expenses of his attendance, he now pur- 
chased from mr Lomax the valuable estate on the 
waters of Smith's river, to which he afterwards 
removed, the purchase was on long credit & 
finally paid in depreciated paper not worth oak 
leaves, about the close of the war he engaged 
in the Yazoo speculation, & bought up a great 
deal of depreciated paper at 2/ & 2/6 in the 
pound to pay for it. at the close of the war, 
many of us wished to reopen all accounts which 
had been paid in depreciated money, and have 
them settled by the scale of depreciation, but on 
this he frowned most indignantly, & knowing the 
general indisposition of the legislature, it was 
considered hopeless to attempt it with such an 
opponent at their head as Henry. I believe he 
never distinguished himself 'so much as on the 
similar question of British debts in the case of 
Jones & Walker, he had exerted a degree of 
industry in that case totally foreign to his char- 
acter, and not only seemed, but had made him- 
self really learned on the subject, another of 
the great occasions on which he exhibited exam- 
ples of eloquence such as probably had never 



been exceeded, was on the question of adopting 
the new constitution in 1788. to this he was 
most violently opposed, as is well known ; and 
after it's adoption he continued hostile to it, ex- 
pressing more than any other man in the U S. 
his thorough contempt & hatred of Genl. Wash- 
ington, from being the most violent of all anti- 
federalists however he was brought over to the 
new constitution by his Yazoo speculation, before 
mentioned, the Georgia legislature having de- 
clared that transaction fraudulent & void, the 
depreciated paper which he had bought up to pay 
for the Yazoo purchase was likely to remain on 
his hands worth nothing, but Hamilton's fund- 
ing system came most opportunely to his relief, 
and suddenly raised his paper from 2/6 to 27/6 
the pound. Hamilton became now his idol, and, 
abandoning the republican advocates of the con- 
stitution, the federal government on federal prin- 
ciples became his political creed. Genl. Wash- 
ington flattered him by an appointment to a 
mission to Spain, which he declined ; & by pro- 
posing to him the office of Secretary of State, on 
the most earnest sollicitation of Gen 1 Henry Lee, 
who pledged himself that Henry should not ac- 
cept it ) for Gen 1 Washington knew that he was 
entirely unqualified for it, & moreover that his 
self-esteem had never suffered him to act as sec- 
ond to any man on earth. I had this fact from 
information, but that of the mission to Spain is 
of my own knolege because after my retiring 
from the ofiice of Secy of State Genl. Washington 
passed the papers to mr Henry through my hands, 
mr Henry's apostacy sunk him to nothing in the 
estimation of his country, he lost at once all 
that influence which federalism had hoped, by 
cajoling him, to transfer with him to itself and a 
man who thro a long & active life had been the 
idol of his country beyond any one that ever 
lived, descended to the grave with less than it's 
indifference, and verified the saying of the phil- 
osopher, that no man must be called happy till 
he is dead. 



2. — Mr. Jefferson and Patrick Henry.* 

We read the other day in the Philadelphia 
Age a curious tract or memorandum by Mr. Jef- 
ferson on Patrick Henry. It is not a pleasant 
document. As it bears no date, one can only 
conjecture the circumstances and influences under 
which it was written, and it is natural to attrib- 
ute it to that portion of Mr. Jefferson's life when, 
in absolute retirement at Monticello, he allowed 
himself to be embittered not only by memories of 
past animosities, but to be irritated into fresh re- 



ft Communicated to The (New York) World ; and published 
in that paper on the second of August, 1867. 
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sentments by busy, gossiping correspondents. His 
old age was not, in this respect, a picturesque 
. He had the misfortune to keep a " Note- 



one 



44 book" and a " Diary," and there he jotted down 
not only the occurrences of the day, which is the 
most innocent form of the nuisance " Diary," but 
what other people told him and what he fancied 
were his recollections. This Patrick Henry mem- 
orandum reads very much like a page from Ana. 
Mr. Jefferson never duly measured the new ter- 
ror of death — posthumous publication of his 
private papers, and he has suffered grievously 
trom it. Not so much, perhaps, as his great 
rival Hamilton, whose fame has literally been 
slaughtered bv an unnatural son, but still the 
work of Belf-disparagement was pretty well done. 
His relatives and biographers have illustrated 
another defect of personal character, which is 
now very prominent. Mr. Jefferson never seemed 
to rise to the dignity of proud contentment with 
the great triumph which he and his party won 
over the Federalists, and which kept them m full 
possession of the Government for a quarter of a 
century— from 1800 to 1825. Mr. Madison did. 
Mr. Jefferson seemed always in a fume — in a 
political fret. He was always thinking of the 
Federalists and their chiefs as if they were in 
full life and in the field against him — angrily of 
Hamilton, who was in his bloody grave; as 
angrily of Burr, who had put him there, though 
an exile and an outcast ; of Henry Lee ; of Judge 
Marshall, who was out of his way and moving 
innocently in the pure serene of his high function ; 
of Washington; and now, it seems, of Patrick 
Henry. On his tomb, Mr. Jefferson long after 
wrote what we must describe as the ill-natured 
epitaph which the Age, though evidently with 
some misgiving, reproduces. 

As to Mr. Jefferson's recollections of Henry in 
early life and his comments on his professional 
qualifications and intellectual characteristics, we 
can say nothing. They may be just or not. Mr. 
Jefferson was a man of the pen and not of the 
tongue. Patrick Henry was the reverse. Mr. 
Jefierson, in this memorandum, bows down in 
reverence to the triumphs of the pen, even when 
won by those whom he disliked as much as he 
did Mr. Jay and Mr. Dickinson. He rather 
pooh-poohs the " orator," and this thread oi dis- 
paragement of Henry's intellect runs through 
this whole criticism, and must, we think, be ap- 
parent to every one. But there is, in our judg- 
ment, a graver defect in this "character" of 
Henry. It is historically inexact. It is worth 
notice, too, that Mr. Jefferson, who was a rhe- 
torical artist, puts the pharp sting at the end. 
After whittling away Mr. Henry's good name on 
small matters, and leaving chips all about him 
as to his u rapacity for fees," and his " parsimo- 
44 ny," and " the Yazoo speculation," he winds 



up with the following, in which the reader will 
observe that at one blow, in which all his spite- 
ful energies are concentrated, he strikes Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Henry. 

" General Washington flattered him by an ap- 
M pointment to a mission to Spain, which he de- 
M clined ; and by proposing to him the office of 
44 Secretary of State, on the most earnest solicita- 
44 tion of General Henry Lee, who pledged himself 
" that Henry should not accept it. For General 
44 Washington knew that ho was entirely unqual- 
44 ified for it, and moreover, that his self-esteem 
44 had never suffered him to act as second to any 
44 man on earth. I had this fact from informa- 
44 tion ; but that of the mission to Spain is of my 
44 own knowledge, because, after my retiring from 
44 the office of Secretary of State, tfeneral Wash- 
44 ington passed the papers to Mr. Henry through 
44 my hands. Mr. Henry's apostacy sunk him to 
44 nothing in the estimation of his country. He 
44 lost at once all that influence which Federalism 
44 had hoped, by cajoling him, to transfer with 
44 him to itself, and a man who, through a long 
44 and active life, had been the idol of Ms count- 
44 ry beyond any one that ever lived, descended 
44 to the grave with less than its indifference, 
44 and verified the saying of the philosopher, that 
44 no man must be called happy until he is 
44 dead." 

Here, so far as facts are concerned, Washing- 
ton and Lee are most disparaged — the former as 
party to a small btratagem for buying up a po- 
litical adversary by an offer (and that, too, of a 
Cabinet office) which he knew would not be ac- 
cepted ; and General Lee as the go-between on the 
occasion. Unfortunately for Mr. Jefferson, facts 
(stubborn things), as now ascertained, do not sup- 
port his theory. He ignores the fact that be- 
tween Washington and Henry there had always 
been a kind feeling dating as far back as 1777, 
when Henry refused to join the 44 Cabal." Differ- 
ences as to the Federal Constitution before its 
adoption, in which we incline to think, from what 
we see now-a-days, Henry was right, separated 
them. But concurrence of opinion as to the in- 
sanity of the French Revolution — the bloody rad- 
icalism of the Convention in France, so like our 
44 Convention " in the District of Columbia — 
brought them together again. This it is that Mr. 
Jefierson, crazy as ho was on the subject of 
France, never forgave. Bine Mae objurgationes. 
As to the traffic for posts in the Washington Cab- 
inet, there is not a shadow of foundation for the 
gossip. The private letters on the subject, un- 
seen, of course, by Mr. Jefferson, are now in print. 
They tell a story very different from his imagin- 
ings. On the seventeenth of August, 1794, Lee 
wrote to Washington that he had met Mr. Henry 
in Virginia, who expressed some fears that mis- 
chief had been made, and that he (Henry) was 
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looked upon as " a factious and seditious man,' 
by the President. " He seems," says Lee, " to be 
" deeply and sorely affected. It is very much to 
** be regretted, for he is a man of positive virtue 
" as well as of transcendent talents." Washing- 
ton replied at once that there was no foundation 
for this idea ; and added, and it shows how long 
Washington remembered the base means once 
employed to ruin him : "On the question of the 
44 Constitution, Mr. Henry and myself, it is well 
44 known, have been of different opinions, but per- 
44 sonally I have always respected and esteemed 
44 him ; nay more, I have conceived myself under 
44 obligations to him for the friendly manner in 
* 4 which he transmitted to me some insidious anon- 
44 ymous writings that were sent to him in the 
44 close of the year 1777 with a view to embark 
" him in the opposition forming against me at 
44 that time." This was communicated to Henry, 
who at once said in a letter, every word of which 
is instinct with patriotism : 4 * My present views 
44 are to spend my days in privacy. If however 
44 it shall please God, during my life, so to order 
44 the course of events as to render my feeble ef- 
44 forts necessary for the safety of the country in 
44 any, even the smallest degree, that little which 
* 4 1 can do shall be done. Whenever vou may 
44 have an opportunity, I shall be much obliged 
44 by your presenting my best respects and duty to 
44 the President, assuring him of my gratitnde for 
44 his favorable sentiment towards me." It was 
in this letter he said, "Although a Democrat 
44 myself, I like not the late Democratic Societies." 
These Societies, we all know, were Mr. Jefferson's 
pets, even when he was in Washington's Cabinet. 
In October, 1795, Washington wrote, not to Lee, 
whose agency in reconciliation had long since 
ceased, but to Edward Carrington, that he was de- 
sirous to bring Mr. Henry into his Cabinet, but 
feared he would not accept the place ; and on the 
ninth of October he offered him the post of Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Jefferson says he made the 
offer knowing he was unfit, aud under an assur- 
ance from Lee that it would not be accepted — a 
very disingenuous and discreditable trick. Wash- 
ington's letter lies before us and we wish we had 
room to print every word of it. Its first words — 
remember, reader, it is Washington who writes — 
** Whatever may be the reception of this letter, 
44 truth and candor shall mark its steps. You 
44 doubtless know that the office of State is va- 
44 cant; and no one can be more sensible than 
44 yourself of the importance of filling it with 
44 a person of abilities, and one in whom the pub- 
44 lie would have confidence. My wish is that 

you will accept it," and then he adds : 
44 My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, as 

far as depended upon the Executive Department, 
4 to comply strictly with all our engagements, 
4 foreign and domestic ; but to keep the United 



u 
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44 States free from connections with every other 
44 country, to see them independent of all, and 
" under the influence of none. In a word, I want 
" an American character, that the powers of Eu- 
•* rope may be convinced we act for ourselves and 
" not for others. This, in my judgment, is the 
" only way to be respected abroad and happy at 
" home, and not, by becoming the partisans of 
" Great Britain or France, create dissensions, dis- 
44 turb the public tranquillity, and destrov, per- 
" haps, forever the cement which binds the Union. 
" I am satisfied these sentiments cannot be other- 
" wise than congenial with your own. I ask your 
" aid in carrying them into effect." 

Does this look like a half-hearted offer, such as 
Mr. Jefferson represents it ? Mr. Henry declined 
the position in a letter which has not been pre- 
served, and Colonel Pickering was appointed. 

In the last years of their lives Washington and 
Henry corresponded on terms of the most affec- 
tionate intimacy. Washington begged him to 
go back to the Virginia Legislature, which he did ; 
and it was at this time Henry wrote a letter, from 
which we wish, in conclusion, we could make 
some extracts, every word of which, if see#, 
would have been gall and wormwood to Mr. 
Jefferson and his Gallo-maniacs. We are com- 
pelled here to close our effort to do exact justice 
to the honored dead — especially the dead of that 
great and glorious Commonwealth — the mother 
of States and creator of the Constitutional Union. 
Now, Niobe in her voiceless woe. 



3. — Thomas Jefferson and his Contempora- 
ries.* 

There was printed, yest rday, on the editorial 
page of The World, an interesting communication 
on Jefferson and Patrick Henry. Lest the place 
we gave it should be deemed to imply assent, we 
wish to state that, in several particulars, the arti- 
cle expressed views which are not ours. Its ap- 
parent purpose was to defend Washington, by 
documentary proofs, against the opinion of Jeffer- 
son, that he had tendered to Patrick Henry the 
office of Secretary ot State, expecting and wish- 
ing that Henry would decline it. The defence 
seems successful; but the acrimonious vivacity 
with which the writer depicts the old age of Jef- 
ferson was not called for by the occasion. The 
unlovely view of that statesman's later years is 
quite different from the one his correspondence! 
and the published accounts of visitors ana inmates, 
had led us to adopt; but we have no space for 
that general question. The writer makes that 
topic relevant oy his conjecture that a memoran- 

* From The (New York) World, of the third of August, 1867. 
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dam expressing the opinion he contests was writ- 
ten after Jefferson's retirement. If the opinion 
in question had just come to light, and had never 
been expressed by Jefferson except in that memo- 
randum, the conjecture respecting its date might 
perhaps make it pertinent to account for the 
opinion by the suspicious peevishness of old age. 
But, in point of fact, this opinion was expressed 
by Jefferson at the time of the transactions, be- 
fore he was elected Vice-President, and before 
Patrick Henry had given that adhesion to the 
Federalists which was subsequent to, if not in 
consequence of, these proffers of office. 

In a letter dated July 10, 1796, Jefferson told 
Monroe : " Most assiduous court has been paid to 
44 Patrick Henry. He has been offered everything 
u which they knew he would not accept. Some im- 
" pression is thought to be made, but we do not 
" believe it is radical. If they thought they could 
w count upon him, they would run him for their 
" Vice-President j their first object being to pro- 
" duce a schism in this State. As it is, they will 
*' run Mr. Pinckney." It seems to us, therefore 
that in combating this opinion, there was nothing 
%i its date, or the circumstances of its formation, 
requiring a repulsive picture of Mr. Jefferson's 
old age. The resemblance, so far as it has any, 
is that of caricature ; and it is irrelevant. 

A scholar so erudite and so ripe in habits of 
historical research as is our contributor can have 
but slight respect for the authority of a writer 
like Hildreth, who dumps all his authorities in a 
heap at the end of his last volume, and never by 
specific references enables us to test the value of 
any particular statement. But we are not aware 
that Hildreth' s honesty has ever been impeached. 
The fact that a statement is made by him may be 
taken as a proof that he found authority for it 
somewhere. Hildreth corroborates the statement 
of Jefferson, which our correspondent contradicts, 
that the office of Secretary of State was offered 
to Patrick Henry on Henry Lee's suggestion. 
That opinion must have had sufficient currency to 
exonerate Jefferson from the suspicion of having 
wantonly invented it. Hildreth also ascribes 
Henry's surprising conversion from the most vio- 
lent of all the opponents of the Constitution to a 
stiff Federalist in part to personal motives. " Few 
" persons, 7 ' says Hildreth, "are insensible to per- 
u sonal motives, and besides these political con- 
siderations urged by Washington, Henry had 
"strong personal reasons for thinking well of, 
" and giving his support to, that system of Gov- 
ernment which he had once so vehemently 
" opposed. Within a few years past" [previous 
to 1799 J " he had entered extensively into the pre- 
"vailing land speculations, and, more judicious 
" and fortunate than many others, he had been 
u made wealthy by the appreciation of his landed 
" property." 



Our contributor ascribes Jefferson's opinion of 
Henry's unfitness for the office of Secretary of 
State to his inability to appreciate an orator. In 
point of fact, Jefferson had a lively appreciation 
of oratorical excollence, and his admiration of 
Henry as an orator was unbounded. There is 
abundant evidence, in his Autobiography and Cor- 
respondence, of his high estimate of Henry's won- 
derful powers, of his patriotism, and of his pre- 
eminent services in setting in motion the ball of 
the Revolution. In his Autobiography, begun in 
1821, at the age of Seventy-seven, Jefferson bears 
this shining testimony to Henry's prodigious pow- 
ers : u I attended the debate at the door of the 
" lobby of the House of Burgesses, and heard the 
" splendid display of Mr. Henry's talents as a 
" popular orator. They were great indeed, such as 
" I never heard from any other man. He appeared 
" to me to speak as Homer wrote. My recollec- 
" tions of these transactions may be seen in page 
M 60 of the Life of Patrick Henry, by Wirt, to 
M whom I furnished them." Wirt, who was a 
fervent admirer of Henry, constantly consulted 
Jefferson about his Biography, submitted to him 
the proof sheets as they were printed, and asked 
his corrections and suggestions. He was led to 
do this by the frequency and fondness with which 
Jefferson was accustomed to allude to Henry in 
conversation. The habitual kindness of Jeffer- 
son's allusions to Patrick Henry appear in the 
published memoranda and letters of persons who 
lived with him at Monticello in his last years. 

Our contributor says that, in his old age, Jeffer- 
son " was always thinking angrily of Hamilton, 
" who was in his bloody grave." This is in con- 
tradiction to evidence which we suppose to be 
authentic. In Martin Van Buren's posthumous 
work on Political Parties there is a letter, written 
to him at his request, by Nicholas P. Triat, who 
married Jefferson's granddaughter and lived in 
his family, describing the general tone and pur- 
port of Jefferson's remarks on Hamilton. Mr. 
Van Buren states that in his visit to Monticello, 
they talked more of Hamilton than upon any 
other topic, and that Jefferson spoke of him in 
the same liberal spirit described by Mr. Trist. 

We have, given to this subject all the space we 
deem fitting, although there are other things in 
the contribution we published yesterday, from 
which we dissent. As to the matter which forms 
the gist of the writer's criticism, even his rebut- 
ting evidence proves, not indeed that Washington 
believed Henry would not accept, as Jefferson al- 
leged, but that he "feared " he would not — and 
the event showed that the fears were perfectly 
well-founded. 
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VIII.— -THE INVASION OF CANADA, IN 

1775. 

A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM COLONEL HENRY 
CALDWELL TO GENERAL JAMES MURRAY.* 

On Board the Hunter, Sloop-of-War, ) 

June 15, 1776. ) 
My Dear General : 

In my last letter, I gave you a full account of 
the state of our Province at that time. I am not 
now certain whether Arnold had arrived when 
my letter went away; he, however, with the 
greatest difficulty, got, with about 800 men, to 
Sertigan, in the beginning of November. The 
people, from hunger and fatigue, were in a very 
weak condition ; so much so that fifty men prop- 
erly posted, might have made the whole party 
prisoners ; nor, indeed, could they have got for- 
ward, had not the Canadians sent bullocks and 
other provisions to meet them. 

The 8 th they got to Pointe Levy, where they 
took post, as also at my mill. The fellow whom 
I had employed to put the mill in order, and who 
was to have had a share in the profits of it, turned 
out a great scoundrel, put me to great expense, 
and has proved to be in the rebel interest. He 
contrived to detain some of my flour, and two 
hundred bushels of my wheat, which was at the 
mill, for the rebels' use ; he afterwards was ap- 
pointed their Commissary of Provisions, and acted 
in that position till the siege or blockade — which- 
ever you please to term it — was raised, which 
happened on the 6 th May, on the arrival of the 
Im, man-of-war, and two frigates with some trans- 
ports, and the 29th Regiment ; a frigate also ar- 
rived a few days after, with the transports of the 
47th Regiment from Halifax. 

I think, in my last letter, I mentioned to you 
the surrender of St. John's ; a few days after, Gen- 
erals Carleton and Prescott evacuated Montreal, 
with about one hundred and fifty men, the re- 
mains of the 7th and 26th Regiments, with the 
staff, who embarked in the Oaspe, sloop-of-war, 
and some armed vessels that lay there ; they fell 
down the river till they got within a few leagues 
of Sorel, where the enemy, by that time, had 
taken post, and erected batteries of 2, 3, 6, 9, and 
12-pounders each. The wind not serving, the 
ships stopped there about the 16th of November, 
when Gen. Carleton quitted the Gaspe in the 
night, escaped in a birch canoe, and arrived at 
Quebeo about the 20th. Two days after, as we 
were told, the pilots on board the vessels muti- 
nied, and refused to conduct them past the bat- 
teries; and Prescott, with his people, surrendered, 



* Prom Manuscripts relating to the early History of Can- 
ada, recently published under, the auspices of The Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec 
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with, I suppose, about 100 seaman, chiafly Cana- 
dians, that were on board the different vessels — I 
must confess, to my great surprise. Nor have I 
been able to account for it, since there must have 
been some circumstances with which we were 
unacquainted ; for the pilots might have been 
obliged to do their duty, and, waiting for a lead- 
ing gale of wind, the ships might have passed 
the narrows with little loss, in spite of the bat- 
teries on the shore, or a floating battery, which, 
by means of a heavy gun, might have been kept 
at a distance, and annoyed them a little. Be it 
as it may, our garrison at Quebec suffered con- 
siderably in the loss of the men and officers that 
were taken. 

In the mean time, Arnold, as I before told you, 
had taken post of Pointe Levy, with about 800 
men ; not a soldier at Quebec but Col. McLean, 
who just arrived about that time from Sorel, 
from whence he had been obliged to decamp, 
with" about 100 of his new corps of emigrants; 
about 60 of the Fusileers, composed chiefly of 
their recruits, and about 100 recruits of McLean's 
corps, which Malcolm Fraser and Captain Camp- 
bell had raised in Newfoundland, and had jusfc 
landed. The Lizard, frigate, arrived also about 
the same time, with £20,000 cash ; though that 
gave us some spirits, yet the town was in great 
danger of being given up, through the cabals 
of tie disaffected, whom Cramahe permitted to 
remain in town, /notwithstanding tiie repeated 
representations made to him to order them away. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, I believe he was 
throughly frightened. 

However, a kind of Council of War was sum- 
moned, at which the Captains of the Lizard and 
Hunter, sloops, Colonels McLean and I, with 
some others, assisted. It was there determined 
that the town should be defended to the last; 
and that it was for the King's service that the 
Lizard and Hunter should winter at Quebec, 
and their crews assist in the defence of the 
place. That an embargo should be laid on the 
ships in the harbour ; and that their masters and 
crews should also assist. The money was got on 
shore; and the militia assembled. The Cana- 
dians, at first, were very lukewarm, and said if 
the English inhabitants would defend the town, 
they would; and the British subjects, to their 
eternal honour, not only set an example on that, 
but on every other occasion during the siege. 

We were about 330, officers included ; every- 
body did duty, either as officers or privates, and 
I can assure you, duty was never done with more 
punctuality or earnestness. Inhabitants worth 
£3,000 or £4,000, standing sentry in their turn, 
during our severe winter nights, with the great- 
est alacrity; and what is still more to their 
honour (as it was found necessary to mix the 
guards, British and Canadians), they submitted 
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with the greatest cheerfulness to the command 
of the Canadian officers, whom they held cheap, 
and who were in reality their inferiors, both as 
to education and fortune. Indeed, in general, I 
had the greatest reason to he satisfied with my 
corps (for CramaE^ gave up his share of the 
command of it, never making his appearance out 
of doors, the whole winter.) Indeed, the better 
kind of people, by keeping up a spirit of emula- 
tion amongst them, hardly ever put it in my 
power to reprimand them ; those of a lower 
class were kept in very good order, by fining 
them of their pay, and by the black-hole, on 
bread and water, — a punishment they were much 
afraid of; — and though, at first, I didn't attempt 
it, yet in a little time, I brought them to it with- 
out murmuring. 

Arnold crossed the river about the 14th of 
November ; landing at Wolf's Cove and Sillery ; 
and marched directly to Sans Bruit, where he 
surprised some of my servants, who were busy 
loading some of my carts and waggons for town. 
They got there before day, seized on all my 
working bullocks, about 20, and 4 or 5 fat ones, 
with all my horses ; and there they lived away 
on my beef and potatoes, about a week, when 
they retreated to PoiDte-au-Tremble, on a rumour 
of our intentions to attack them from the town ; 
for their ammunition had been spoiled, carrying 
through the woods, so that they had not more 
than 4 rounds a man; and their shoes and 
clothes were all in pieces, and the men them- 
selves but ill recovered from their fatigues ; we 
had indeed talked of attacking them the morning 
they passed the river, and I wished for it much 
from the idea I had formed of their situation, 
but our field- pieces were not in readiness, and 
that plan was laid aside: the day Arnold re- 
treated, General Carleton arrived. 

I saw, as affairs were situated, that the public 
service might suffer by my being on bad terms 
with him, and resolving that every thing should 
give way to that, I went to see him, which I had 
not done for six months before; and we have 
been on good terms ever since. 

On the General's arrival, he ordered all the 
people that were disaffected and those that did 
not choose to take up arms, out of town, on pain 
of being taken up and treated as spies. That 
Order strengthened the garrison considerably. 
We could guard against open and avowed ene- 
mies, but not against those lurking about town: 
cabals then ceased; and every body seemed 
zealous for the public service; the Bonfields left 
the town on that occasion ; Wells, Zachary Mc- 
Cauley, Murdock Stewart, John McCord, aud 
several others, amongst whom were four or five 
of the militia officers appointed by Cramahe*. It 
is not doubted whether your friend, Mr. Allsop, 
would have been of the number, had it not been 



for the employments he held. He continued, 
however, to be almost the only man in the garri- 
son that did not do duty ; pleading his business as 
Commissary, to which employment Mr. Carleton 
named him. 

When Arnold retreated, I got in a little of my 
hay, some oats, wheat, &c, but they again returned 
whilst I had about 15,000 bundles of hay out; 
and a day or two before their return, as I suppose, 
some Canadians, wanting to pilfer something at 
Sans Bruit, where I had only an old man to take 
care of the house, the fire from his pipe, I im- 
agine, fell in some hay (of which there was a 
quanity in each room to serve as beds to the 
Yankees) Bet it on fire, and before, morning, the 
house was burned to the ground. The out-house, 
however, still remained; and La Gorgendiere's 
house was then in pretty good repair ; hut when 
the siege was raised, it was pitiful to behold the 
desolation and waste that reigned about all my 
farms ; the barns and stables torn to pieces and 
burned ; the fences torn all to pieces ; and though 
the house at La Gorgendiere's was not burned, yet 
it was torn to pieces. In the inside, the floors torn 
up and useless, the windows all broken, and the 
offices entirely destroyed ; that, however, must be 
my future residence,* ana I have given orders to 
have it repaired. That I have suffered in my 
fences and farms, &c, &c, including hay, carts, 
and ploughs, and, at my mill, in wheat and flour 
stolen, independent of the destruction of my 
houses and offices, which you can form an idea 
of, (and which must have cost you about £2,000)f 
is not less than £100 sterling, for I had just got 
every thing in order, and was beginning to put 
myself snug and comfortable, when those plun- 
derers came to disturb me. However, they have 
not gained much by their expedition ; and I flat- 
ter myself Government will take compassion on 
a poor ruined farmer who has not been inactive 
in their service. The burning of my house led 
me into this digression. . . . 

The day after this happened, my clerk, (Joshua 
Wolf) trying to save some more work, was taken 
prisoner by some of the enemy's flying parties ; and 
a few days after, General Montgomery (brother 
to him, you might remember, at Quebec) and 
lately a Captain in the 17 th Regiment, and your 
old acquaintance and friend, Colonel Donald 
Cam pell, Quarter-master-general, arrived at Hol- 
land's house (now the rebel head-quarters.) 

We were not idle, in the meantime, in town : 
we got the merlons and embrasures repaired, 
platforms laid, guns mounted, the picketing at 



* La Gorgendiere's house stood close to where the residence* 
at Belmont has since been built 

t This sentence can leave no doubt that this letter was ad- 
dressed to Genl. James Murray ; as it is well that he had once 
owned, and sold, the estates fn this neighborhood to Colonel 
Caldwell. 
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Cape Diamond and behind the Hotel Die a re- 
paired ; barriers were made between the upper 
and lower town, and at the extremities of the 
lower town, at Sault-au-Matelot, and at the other 
side, at Pres-de-Ville, which, you may remem- 
ber, is on the further side of the King's Wharf, 
past the old King's Forges; these posts were 
strengthened with cannon. 

In that situation, we were in the month of De- 
cember ; about the 14th, Mr. Montgomery got a 
battery formed of gabions, filled with snow and 
rammed close, with water thrown on it, which 
made it freeze, which, intermixed with fascines 
and snow, did not answer well ; but as well as 
could be expected. On this battery, he mounted 
five guns, 12 and 9-pounders ; and then sent a 
flag of truce, which the General would not re- 
ceive, except on coudition that they came to 
implore the King's .mercy, which, indeed, was 
the way he treated several flags of truce that the 
enemy wanted to send in. Mr. Montgomery then 
contrived to have several letters thrown into the 
town on arrows, directed to the and in- 
habitants of the town, full of threats and scur- 
rility. He then opened his battery, which was 
erected on a rising ground, in a line with the 
tanners, who lived on the road to Sans Bruit, bat 
without any effect: and Arnold's corps, which 
took post in St. Koch, under our walls, were con- 
tinually firing at our sentries — the three Rifle 
companies in particular — these sometimes wound- 
ing a sentry. They also got seven Royals be- 
hind Grant's house,* and threw a number of shells 
into town, also to no effect ; and their battery 
was soon silenced, and some of their guns dis- 
mounted by the superior fire from the town. 

About tne "23rd, at night, my clerk made his 
escape, and brought with him one of their people. 
He effected it by getting a bottle of rum, a*nd 
making the sentry over him drunk. He brought 
us the first certain accounts of their intention to 
storm the town; of tiieir having ladders pre- 
pared ; and of the different attacks that they were 
to make, as talked of amongst their troops j that 
Mr. Montgomery had declared his intention of 
dining in Quebec, on Christmas day; and, in 
public Orders, he promised the plunder of the 
town to his soldiers, which we afterwards found 
was true. 

.We had before kept a good look out, but this 
put us more on our guard. The few regular 
troops, such as they were, were off-guard, or- 
dered to be accoutered, with their fire-arms 
beside them; the sailors, formed into a corps, 
under the command of Gapt. Hamilton, of the 
^Lizard, lay in their barracks in the same man- 
ner ; and the two corps of militia, assembled at 
different points to take their rest, in the same 
manner also. 

* Grant's house stood about the center of St. Boch. 



They remained quiet until the 31st of Decem- 
ber ; about five o'clock in the morning we were 
alarmed at our picket by Capt. Frazer, who was 
Captain of the main guard, and returning from 
his rounds, told us that there was a brisk firing 
kept up at Cape Diamond. The morning was 
dark, and at that time a drizzling kind of snow 
falling. McLean (who was second in command in 
the garrison, and who really, to do him justice, 
was indefatigable in the pains he took) begged 
that I would take part of my corps to Cape 
Diamond ; and if I found it a false attack (as we 
both supposed it to be), after leaving the neces- 
sary reinforcements there, I might return with 
the rest I accordingly went there, found the 
enemy firing at a distance ; saw there was noth- 
ing serious intended ; and after ordering a proper 
disposition to be made, proceeded to Port Louis, 
There I met Captain Laws, an officer to whom 
the General had given the command of an extra 
picket, composed of the best men of the detach- 
ment of the 7th and McLean's corps there ; him 
I ordered back again to wait the General's orders, 
and proceeded to St John's Gate, where I first 
learned that the enemy had surprised the post at 
Sault-au-Matelot, and had got into the Lower 
Town. 

I still had part of the B. Militia with me, and 
took upon me also to send some whom I found 
unnecessary on the ramparts, to the party, to 
wait for orders ; and took an officer with a small 
party of the Fusileers with me, by Palace Gate, 
just at the time when the officer I had mentioned 
to you, with about 70 men, was ordered to make 
a sortie and attack the enemy at the Sault-au- 
Matelot in the rear. I hastened, with what 
expedition I could, by the back of the Hotel Dieu, 
in the Lower Town ; and on my way, passed by 
the picket drawn up under the field-officer of the 
day, who was Major Cox, formerly of the 47th, 
and now Lieut-Governor of Gaspe. I got him 
to allow me to take your friend Nairne, with a 
subaltern and thirty men, and then proceeded to 
the Lower Town, where I found things, though 
not in a good way, yet not desperate. The enemy 
had got in at the Sault-au-Matelot ; but, neglect- 
ing to push on, as they should have done, were 
stopped at the second barrier which our people 
got shut just as I arrived. It was so placed as 
to shut up the street of the Sault-au-Matelot from 
any communication with the rest of the Lower 
Town. As I was coming up, I found our people, 
the Canadians especially, shy of advancing to- 
wards the barrier; ana was obliged to exert 
myself a good deal. To do old Voyer, their 
Colonel, justice, though he is no great officer, yet 
he did not show any want of spirit. However, 
my coming up with Nairne and a Lieutenant, with 
fifty seamen, gave our people new spirits I 
posted people in the different houses that com- 
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manded the street of Sault-au-Matelot ; some in 
the house where Levy, the Jew, formerly lived, 
others at Lymeburner's ; the officers of the Fu- 
sileers I posted in the street with fixed bayonets, 
ready to receive the enemy in case they got 
on our side of the barrier; they had on their 
side of it, fixed some ladders, and then another 
to our side, as it was to come down by. That 
was useful to us. I ordered it to be pulled away, 
and fixed it to the window in the gable end of a 
house towards us ; the front of which commanded 
the street of the Sault-au-Matelot, and their side 
of the barrier. Then I sent Captain Nairne, and 
Dambourges — an officer also of McLean's Corps* 
— with a party of their people ; Nairne and Dam- 
bourges entered the window with a great deal of 
spirit, and got into the house on that side, just 
as the enemy was entering it by the front door. 
But Nairne soon dislodged them with his bayo- 
nets, driving them into the street ; nor did they 
approach the barrier afterwards. They however 
kept up a brisk fire from back windows of the 
houses they had occupied in Sault-au-Matelot 
street, on our people in Lymcburner's house, on 
his wharf, and the street adjacent, from one of 
their houses. 

I had a narrow escape ; for going at day-break 
to reconnoitre on the wharf under them, just as 
they took post there, they asked, " Who is there ?" 
At first, I thought they might have been some of 
Nairne's people, who I knew were next door to 
them, and answered " A friend. — Who are you ?" 
They answered, u Captain Morgan's company." 
I told them to have good heart for they would 
soon be in the town, and immediately got behind a 
pile of boards beside me, not above ten or twelve 
yards from them, and escaped. Their fire, how- 
ever, a good deal slackened towards nine o'clock, 
especially after I brought a 9-pounder on Lyme- 
burner's wharf to bear upon them : the first shot 
of which killed one of their men and wounded 
another. I then called out to Nairne, in their 
hearing, so that he should let me know when he 
heard firing on the other side : our General had 
sent 500 men to hem the enemy in on that 
side ; they eoon after began to give themselves 
up and surrendered to Nairne, who sent them 
through the window to us. They then began to 
crowd in, in such numbers, that we opened the 
barrier; and they all gave themselves up on 
that side: while the party that made the sortie 
were buisy in the same manner, on the other 
side of the post, and which had delayed so long 
from coining up, in taking and sending in by 
Palace Gate some straggling prisoners; but they 
had not a shot fired at them, and just arrived on 
that end of the post the enemy surprised, at the 

* It was there that an athletic Canadian, named Charlant, 
distinguished himself, together with Captains Dumas and Dam- 
bourges. 



time the officer I sent to take possession by Nairne 
with 100 men; thus ended our attack on that 
side, in which the enemy had about 20 men 
killed, upwards of 40 men wounded, and about 
400 made prisoners. 

Had they acted with more spirit, they might 
have pushed in at first and possessed themselves 
of the whole Lower Town, and let their friends 
in at the other side, before our people had time 
to have recovered from a certain degree of panic 
which seized them on the first news of the post 
being surprised. 

In the mean time, Mr. Montgomery made his 
attack at Pres-de-Ville; rockets were thrown up 
as a signal to Arnold that both attacks might 
be made at same time. He got past some pickets, 
where we at first established our advance post ; 
the guard was alarmed in time and prepared for 
his reception, but the post was much stronger 
than, I believe, he imagined ; and defended by 
four cannons there and a 4-pounder. They were 
served by some seamen under the orders of the 
master of the transport; his name was Barnsfare. 
The guard was under the command of a* Cana- 
dian officer of Militia; the men, Canadians and 
British, mixed. Barnsfare declared he would 
not fire till he was sure of doing execution, and 
with the utmost coolness, waited till the enemy 
came within his view, at about 30 yards distance, 
where they received a general discharge from 
the cannon and musketry. Nothing but groans 
were heard, and the rebels immediately retired : 
their General, his Secretary, two or three other 
officers, and about five privates killed on the 
spot; their wounded got off. 

We had a block house on Cape Diamond, over 
Drummond's wharf, where the enemy formed. 
Had the officer of the Canadian Militia, who 
commanded there, done his duty, great havoc 
might have been made among the enemy, who 
was quite exposed directly under them, and not 
a shot fired at them. 

Soon alter the enemy was repulsed at that 
side, some old women brought an account that 
the rebels had surprised the poat at Sault-au- 
Matelot, and had got into the Lower Town ; part 
of the garrison that had lately behaved so well, 
were struck with a panic and began, some to 
hide their arms, some to throw them in the 

river; the officer began to feel a little 

frightened, when a Mr. Coffin, a British gentle- 
man, who with his wife and twelve children had 
taken refuge there, expecting to find there peace 
and quietness, and who had served previously in 
our militia, drew his bayonet, and declared he 
_ — . « 

* Error: two Canadian Militia officers were in command ot 
this post : u alors le Sieur Chabot et le Sieur Alexandre Picard, 
"qui commandaient ce jour la la garde, donnerent ordre de 
"inettre le feu aux cannons charges a mitraille "—Sangwinef* 
Journal, 
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would put the first man to death who laid down 
bis arms or attempt to abandon his post, by 
•which means he re-established order ; and with 
the assistance of Captain Barnsfare, who com- 
manded the seamen, got two of the guns pointed 
on the opposite sides, in case Arnolds people, 
having got into the Lower Town, should attempt 
to force the post on that side : they, however, 
at that time were surrendering themselves pris- 
oners; and immediately, having secured the 
post that had been surprised, I ordered all the 
rest of the men to the parade, to wait the Gen- 
eral's orders, in hopes that we should have 
marched out directly, and completed our victory. 
But all that was done, was going out as far as 
Mr. Grant's, in St. Roch, and bringing in 7 
Royals, that were placed behind his house ; one 
small brass field-piece was also taken; and a 
few of the houses m which the enemy had before 
posted themselves, and from whence they had 
much annoyed us, were burned. The General 
did not choose to risk anything further; his 
ideas seemed entirely to centre in the preserva- 
tion of the town, certain of succours arriving in 
the Spring ; nor did he seem to carry his views 
towards the operation of the Summer Carapain, 
which might have been much forwarded by the 
entire rout of the enemy, as, in that case, St. 
John's might have been recovered, some of their 
craft and the entrance into Lake Chambly se- 
cured. 

Indeed, by the intelligence we received after- 
wards, their little army was thrown by our 
success into the greatest confusion. Above three 
or four hundred remained in a body together; 
and parties from them were continually on the 
march after large parties that were deserting 
with the intention of going homewards. We 
were, however, kept blocked up in the town ; 
received little or no intelligence of what the 
enemy were about, except now and then by a 
deserter ; indeed, such was the extent they obliged 
to guard, that, had I been in their situation, the 
expectation of having my quarters beat up 
would have prevented me from sleeping very 
sound. 

From the 31st, things wore another face in 
town ; the Yankees were no longer held in a re- 
spectable light; our success at least was equal 
to a reinforcement of 500 men ; the garrison was 
in high spirits and wished for nothing more than 
a second attack. Never were people more alive 
or watchful : for my part, I never thought the 
enemy could be brought to a second attack; 
though, for example sake, I hardly ever lay at 
my own house at night; on duty for a great part 
of the winter every second day, never less than 
the third day, and nobody in the garrison ever 
took off his clothes, and the men of the militia 
w ho were not for guard the next day, always as- 



sembled at pickets in the evening, in order to 
turn out if necessary, at a moment's warning. 
Thus we remained the remainder of the winter, 
always on the qui mve. 

The army of the rebels retreating, for as they 
all had engaged only to certain periods, so, when 
their time was up, many insisted on going home, 
and those were replaced by others; nor do I 
think that troops of that kind can be ever formid- 
able, for as they only engage for a year or a 
year-and-a-half, as soon as they know anything, 
they are discharged, and as their officers are very 
little their superiors in point of birth, they cannot 
enforce the respect which is necessary to keep up 
proper discipline ; and, indeed, I believe also that 
the Quebec expedition will make them heartily 
sick of engaging in war out of their Provinces, as 
I do not think, by all accounts, they could have 
lost by sickness less than 500 men in the course 
of the winter : the small-pox also raged violently 
amongst them ; and of those we had taken pris- 
oners, not less than two hundred were cured of 
that disorder. 

A great part of their army was also composed 
of Europeans; on these they had the greatest 
reliance, and with some reason, the same spirit 
that caused them to emigrate would naturally 
operate in every other circumstance of life. Of 
the prisoners we took, about 100 of them were 
Europeans, chiefly from Ireland; the greatest 
part of them engaged voluntarily in Col. McLean's 
corps, but about a dozen of them deserting in 
the course of a month, the rest were again con- 
fined, and not released till the arrival of the Iris, 
when they were again taken into the corps. 

You can have no conception what kind of men 
composed their officers. Of those we took, one 
Major was a blacksmith, another, a hatter; of 
their Captains, there was a butcher, a 



a 



tanner, a shoemaker, a tavernkeeper, &c, &c. 
Yet they all pretended to be gentlemen. They, 
as well as their privates, were treated well, had 
full allowance of provisions, and allowed as much 
liberty as the nature of our situation would 
admit ; some of them abused that liberty and suf- 
fered for it. Some officers, tampering with the 
sentries, were discovered and put in irons ; and 
their privates had actually laid a plot, named 
their officers, and proposed seizing one of the 
gates and endeavour to open it for their friends, 
who they found means of informing of the de- 
sign, by one of them making his escape. The 
plot was discovered, and the delinquents put in 
irons; they were, however, all released on the 
arrival of the his. 

Nothing very violent was attempted after the 
31st. Their numbers, for two months after that 
period, did not, by all accounts, exceed 1400 men. 
Finding, however, that we attempted nothing 
against them, they were enabled effectually to 
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block up the town, bo as to prevent any fresh pro- 
visions coming into it, and but little intelligence 
of what was passing. Of the former we were not 
very much in want ; the hospital was sufficiently 
provided. Most families had taken care to pro- 
vide themselves; those that did not, could buy 
from the butchers at Is. per lb. The militia that 
would receive pay had Is. per day, and provisions 
for themselves and family; they lived by that 
means at least as well as they had ever done be- 
fore. It is true, they were dear troops ; but the 
situation of affairs made that necessary. The 
rebels, as I mentioned before, continued to hem 
us in, on every side. They raised a battery of four 
guns at Pointe Levy ; another of three guns near 
the ferry on the River St. Charles ; and they were 
busy erecting another of six guns on the heights 
of the town between Port* Louis and St. Jean, 
which was to have opened on the 8th of May. 
From the two former they cannonaded the town 
as briskly as they could (with red-hot shot) con- 
sidering the fire opposed them ; and sometimes, 
from Pointe Levy, they fired at our shipping in 
the CuL de-Sac, but to very little purpose. The 
women and children were at first a little afraid ; 
but in a short time walked about the town as 
usual. By their whole fire we lost but one man 
and one child killed, and three men and one child 
wounded. In the mean time we had strengthened 
ourselves in the Lower Town, which was most 
accessible. We made ourselves very strong from 
Levy, the Jew's, house to Lymburner's wharf, as 
well aB in every other accessible place. We kept 
the ditches clean of snow— every man without 
distinction, taking a shovel on that occasion ; we 
got at length about 140 pieces of cannon mounted 
in different parts about the town; we had not 
originally above 30 carriages made from the 
King's ships, and the carriages made during the 
winter, the rest were completed. 

Things were at this situation on the 1st of May, 
plenty of provisions in the garrison, and every 
body in good spirits, expecting soon to be relieved, 
when on the 2nd, in the evening about 9 o'cjock, 
a vessel f was seen coming around Pointe Levy : 
Everybody was in high spirits, expecting it to be 
the foreruner of the fleet. She came up, to the 
great joy of every one in town, within hail of our 
battery ; when not answering, she was fired upon, 
and then soon proved what she was, for she sheered 
into the Cul-de-Sac (where all our shipping were 
laid — a 28-gun frigate, a King's sloop, and 30 
merchant-men and transports — ) and was imme- 
diately set on fire. Had she got one hundred 

* An old word from the Latin Portare, from the circumstance 
that when Romulus caused a plough-furrow to be drawn, to 
show the position of the walls of future Borne, the plough was 
carried over the places meant for gates. 

+ The Gaspi, which belonged to Simon Fraser, had wintered 
at the Island of Orleans and been taken possession of by the 
Yankees. 



yards further, she would have effected her pur- 

Eose ; but the people were frightened and quitted 
er too soon. When the sails took fire, which 
they did immediately, she lost way ; an eddy tide 
took hold of her, and she dropped down clear of 
the shipping, which had they taken fire must have 
communicated to the Lower Town, and in the con- 
fusion consequent thereon, it is imagined the enemy 
intended to attack us. They knew, at this time, 
of the his being in the river ; and being now near 
3000 strong, they attempted this as their last ef- 
fort : we were, however, prepared to receive them 
well everywhere, every man retiring to his alarm 
post. 

On the 6th of May, early in the morning, a 
frigate hove in sight ; and in about an hour after, 
the Isis and a sloop-of-war appeared to the 
great joy of the whole garrison. Lord Peter- 
sham, with the Grenadiers and a small party of 
the 29th, were on board the Isis. They, with 
the Marines, were immediately landed, to the 
amount of about 200 men. A sortie was imme- 
diately ordered, not with the intention of attack- 
ing, but merely to see what the enemy was 
about. Our sortie consisted of from 1000 to 
1200 men. When we got on the heights, a few 
straggling shots were fired at us from a great 
distance, by part of their rear-guard, left, I sup- 
pose, to cover their retreat and prevent our get- 
ting intelligence of their motions. We also saw 
some small parties filing off by Holland's house, 
and some people at Mabane's house,* which they 
had made an hospital of; and I had got the 
wood near the back gate of Sans Bruit recon- 
noitred, and intended getting near the ruins of 
the house, in order to trv and * * * * 
some of those people and get a nearer view of 
the enemy, but did not succeed. My scheme 
would have been, to have pushed the rebels off 
the heights as far as Gape Rouge, at least, as 
far as La Suede, which, if you remember, is the 
cross-road which leads from old Lorette to St. 
Foy. By taking post there, we must have cut 
off all the out-parties that had been on the lower 
road of the General Hospital and Beauport, which 
they had no time to call in, and which must have 
past that way. I mentioned it to Major Carle- 
ton, who arrived in the Isis ; he spoke of it to 
hie brother, the General, but he still (perhaps 
with propriety) adhered steadily to his resolution 
of running no risk as to the safety of the place. 

No body was more ready than he was, at all 
times, to expose his person; his timidity was 
only shewn in respect to others, and the safety 
of the town. Other people in his situation, per- 
haps, might have extended their views to the 

\ 

* Judge Mabane had purchased this property from the rev- 
erend gentlemen of the Seminary, shortly after the conquest 
It had previously belonged to Bishop Dosquet, and changed 
its name of tt Samos" to that of " Woodfield." 
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recovery of the country, and to the operations of 
the Summer Campaign. I confess, those ideas 
struck me in the course of the winter. No body 
knows better than you do, how far the minds of 
mankind are depressed on receiving a check, and 
that, in all military operations, there are particu- 
lar circumstances which authorize a commander to 
undertake, with propriety, what with reason may 
be deemed rashness at another time ; that there 
are particular moments which, if lost, may never 
be regained, when it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to see with quietness and judgment,' and 
execute with rapidity. By all accounts, which 
we afterwards received, had we followed up our 
blow of the 31st December, the enemy might 
have been driven out of the Province. Not more 
than 400 of them together; and they were 
obliged to send large parties every two or three 
days afterwards to bring back their fugitives; 
and, indeed, during a great part of the winter, 
we were blocked up by the rebels, not superior 
to us either in numbers or the goodness of their 
troops; and th^y were, of necessity, obliged to 
post themselves round us in such a straggling 
manner, to cut of our communication with the 
country (which they absolutely effected), that 
had we taken advantage of it, their headquarters 
might have been beaten up, and they punished 
for their temerity. Had they been the best troops 
in the world, and the best officered, we could not 
have treated them with greater respect. How- 
ever, a great many circumstances combined to 
do as we have done; and which were more, I 
believe, than was expected from us. Nor is it 
possible to conceive that people unused to arms, 
could do more than our Militia, the British in 
particular. 

I forgot to mention a circumstance in favor of 
the Canadians, (I would willingly say as much 
in their favour, consistent with truth, as I could). 
A habitant [peasant] from Beaumont (the only 
one that crossed to town during winter from that 
Bide) came to Quebec in a canoe, with some fresh 
provisions ; and mentioned that many of the in- 
habitants of the South side were inclined to serve 
the Government, if they knew how. The Gen- 
eral by this man wrote to Mons. de Beaujeu, who 
lived in obscurity on the Isle aux Grues, to try 
and endeavour to assemble the Canadians, and 
cut off the guard they then had at Pointe Levy. 
He engaged about 150 Canadians in that design ; 
but they were betrayed by others of the disaf- 
fected Canadians. Some of them, assembled in 
a house together, were surrounded, and about 
thirty taken prisoners. Messire Bailly, a priest, 
was shot through the body, and also taken ; he, 
however, has since been released, and recovered 
of bis wounds. The priests, in general, behaved 
well, and refused to confess the Canadians in the 
rebel interest, for which they suffered persecu- 



tion, Messire de Lotbiniere, alone excepted. He 
they proposed to make Bishop. Mons. De- 
was almost the only person of the noblesse that 
did not every thing he could for the public service. 
I mentioned to you before of having refused 
the command of the Militia, without the rank of 
Colonel in the King's service. # # # # # 

[The remaining portion of the mamtseript is missing.'] 



IX.— NOTES ON THE RECENT CIVIL WAR. 

— Continued. 

2. — Muster Rolls op the Confederate Army 
for 1862, 1863 and 1864.* 

Among the documents which fell into our 
hands at the downfall of the Confederacy are the 
returns, very nearly complete, of the Confederate 
Armies from their organization in the Summer 
of 1861 down to the Spring of 1865. These re- 
turns have been carefully analyzed, and I am 
enabled to furnish the result in every department, 
and for almost every month, from these official 
sources. In respect to the great " Army of 
"Northern Virginia," commanded from almost 
the first down to the last by General Lee, the 
reports are wanting for three very important 
periods ; June, 1862, when the operations of the 
" Seven days" were commenced which resulted 
in forcing McClellan from the Chickahominy to 
the James ; August, 1863, when the movement 
was commenced which resulted in the defeat of 
Pope at the "Second Battle of Bull Run," or, 
more properly, of Groveton, followed by the in- 
vasion of Maryland and the battle of An tie tarn ; 
and June, 1863, when was commenced the cam- 

Eaign for the invasion of Pennsylvania, marked 
y the battle of Gettysburg. But I am able 
from other sources to give almost exactly the 
Confederate forces at these great epochs. In 
the tables which follow, these figures will be 
given, inclosed in brackets, to distinguish them 
from the remaining numbers, which are sum- 
maries of the official reports. The third column 
of figures, throughout, shows the number of men 
borne on the rolls ; the second, those returned as 
M Present ;" the first, those reported at the re- 
spective dates as " Present tor Duty." The 
effective force of the armies at any given period 
is measured very nearly by the numbers re- 
ported as " Present for Duty ;" although in case 
of sudden movements the number may possibly 
have been somewhat increased from the merely 
"present," and slightly by getting back to the 
ranks some of the " absent." 

The Confederate fortes may properly be con- 
sidered as forming Two great armies : that of the 

* From The New York Tribune 
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East comprising all the troops in Virginia and 
the States bordering on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that of the West, composed 
of those operating in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the adjacent region. There is a preva- 
lent belief that these armies mutually reenforced 
each other : that is, that troops were sent from 
the East to the West, and from the West to the 
East, very frequently at critical periods of the 
campaigns. But as a careful analysis of tho 
ensuing tables will show, this took place only in 
a single instance : in September, 1863, when 
Longstreet, with his corps, was sent from Vir- 
ginia to Tennessee, the remnants of this corps 
returning to Virginia in the Spring or Summer 
of 1864. In fact, there was a much greater in- 
terchange of troops between the Union armies of 
the East and the West than between those of the 
Confederacy. 

1. — Ihe Confederate Armies of the East. 

Although, as will be seen, there were very con- 
siderable forces in the Carolinas and in Georgia, 
the bulk of the Confederate force in the East 
was throughout comprised in that of the M Army 
'■ of Northern Virginia.'' This was fairly organ- 
ized in the Spring of 1862, when McCleilan had 
made his movement to the Peninsula. Previous 
to that time the Confederate forces in Virginia 
had been divided into a number of " districts." 
There was, for example, the " Army of the Pen- 
" insula," under Magrnder; the "Department 
" of Norfolk," under Huger ; the " Aquia Dis- 
"trict," under Holmes, and several others at 
different times. These were finally concentrated 
in the Spring of 1862 at York town and Richmond, 
under the command of J. E. Johnston. I have 
the fall returns of these separate bodies, but I do 
not think it necessary to give them, as the con- 
dition and strength of the army concentrated 
under Johnston was furnished to me by the Com- 
mander himself. I may add, however, that the 
statement of General Johnston coincides wholly 
with the returns which came into my hands more 
than a year later. In answer to a letter of 
inquiry, General Johnston, under date of the third 
of January, 1866, wrote to me : 

" In September, 1861, the effective strength of 
'• the army under my command in Northern Vir- 
" ginia was about 37,000. It occupied Leesburg, 
*' Centre ville, Manassas, and the Lower Occoquan. 
" On the thirty-first of December it had increased 
" to 54,000, including Jackson ; s command. This 
"army was much reduced during the Winter; 
" but received some recruits in the early Spring. 
" When, in April, 1862, it moved to Williams- 
" burg, its strength (effective) was about 50,000, 
"of which 6,000 were left with Jackson in the 
"Valley, and 6,000 with Ewell on the Rappa- 
"hannock. The remaining 38,0.00 were sent to 



"the position near York town. Magruder's own 
"force was about 15,000, making our army at 
" Yorktown, about the middle of April, near 
" 53,000, exclusive of cavalry. Sickness and the 
" fight at Williamsburgreduced this number by 
"6,000; our loss at Williamsburg was aboat 
"1,800. The strength of this army, when it 
"reached the neighborhood of Richmond, was 
" about 47,000. To these were added Anderson's 
" and Branch's troops, about 13,000, and Three 
"brigades of Huger's, not quite 7,000. This % 
" would make the effective of the army amount* 
" to about 67,000 at the time of the battles of 
" Fair Oaks and Seven Pines (May 31)." 

Johnston was severely wounded at Fair Oaks, 
and the command devolved upon G. W. Smith ; 
but he had held it only for a day or two when 
he was attacked by a paralytic stroke, and R. E. 
Lee was placed in command of this army, which 
he retained as long as it existed. On the twenty- 
sixth of June he began his movement against 
McCleilan. We have, in the official Confederate 
report of the Seven days, full means of arriving 
at the force then under his command. Including 
Jackson's command, which then joined him, and 
ever after constituted a part of his army, it 
numbered a little more than One hundred thou- 
sand effective men, a number which it never ex- 
ceeded, and nearly equaled only upon Two 
subsequent occasions. Lee's first report of his 
force is of the date of the twentieth of July, 
more than a fortnight after the battle of Malvern 
Hill. 



DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN 


VIRGINIA, 


FEB. 28, 1862— FEB. 


• 


28, 


1865. 




Prsent 


Date. 


Command. 


For Dnty. 


Present. 


A Absent. 


1862. Feb. 


J. E. Johnston 


47,617 


56,896 


84,225 


May 


tt u 


[67,000] 
[100,000] 


• • • • 


% • « • 


June 


R. E. Lee 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


July 


tt 


69,550 


94,686 


187,030 


Aug. 


tt 


[95,000] 
52.609 


• • • • 


• ■ • • 


Sept. 


u 


62,718 


139,143 


Oct 


tt 


67,805 


79,895 


158,778 


Nov. 


tt 


78,554 


86,583 


158,790 


Dec. 


tt 


79,072 


91,094 


152,853 


1863. Jan. 


tt 


72,226 


98,297 


144,605 


Feb. 


tt 


58,559 


74,435 


114,175 


March 


it 


60,298 


78,578 


109,839 


May 


tt 


68,852 


88,756 


133,689 


Juke 


tt 


[100,000] 


. . . , 


» • • • 


July 


14 


41435 


53,611 


117,602 


Aug. 


tt 


56,327 


71,964 


133,264 


Sept. 


it 


44.367 


55,221 


95,164 


Oct. 


u 


45,614 


57,251 


97,211 


Nov. 


tt 


48,267 


56,0S8 


96,576 


Dec. 


it 


43,558 


54,715 


91,253 


1864, Jan. 


It 


85,849 


45,139 


79,602 


Feb. 


it 


88,811 


89,562 


68,435 


March 


tt 


89,407 


46,151 


79,202 


April 


tt 


52,626 


61,218 


97,576 


June 


it 


51,863 


62,571 


92,685 


July 


tt 


57,097 


68,844 


185,805 


Aug. 


tt 


44,247 


58,984 


146,888 


Oct. 


u 


62,875 


82,585 


177,103 


Nov. 


it 


69,290 


87,860 


181,826 


Dec. 


it 


66,583 


79,318 


155,772 


1865. Jan. 


tt 


53.445 


69.678 


141,627 


Feb. 


u 


59,094 


78,349 


160,411 



The great difference between the returns of 
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the Army of Northern Virginia for June and 
July, 1862, shows the loss sustained during the 
Seven days ; that between August and Septem- 
ber, the losses sustained in the campaign begin- 
ning with Groveton and ending with An tie tarn; 
but of the Forty thousand quite half were strag- 
glers, who never rejoined their ranks. 

The difference (Fifty-nine thousand) between 
the returns for June and July, 1863, shows the 
losses of all sorts for the campaign of Gettys- 
burg, lasting but Six weeks. There were many 
deserters ; but the absolute loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, was fully Forty thousand, almost 
half the army. The diminution in September 
was owing to the transfer of Longstreet's Corps 
to the West; the increase in the Autumn of 
1864, to the calling to Virginia of every man 
that could be spared from North and South Car- 
olina. The highest nominal number in this army 
was in November, 1864, when it showed a force 
of One hundred and eighty thousand; but of 
these more than half were absent, and little more 
than a third present for duty. These proportions 
had indeed existed for Six months, and continued 
to the close of the war. It is doubtful whether 
the army, when in April it finally retreated from 
Richmond, numbered, all told, Thirty-five thous- 
and men ; but the returns cease on the twenty- 
eighth of February, when there were still Fifty- 
nine thousand present for duty. The quarters 
from which came the troops composing this army 
are shown by the returns for the campaign of An- 
tietam, where the losses in each regiment are 
given. Probably nearly every regiment was at 
one time or another brought into action. I 
fuund One hundred and seventy-seven regiments 
of infantry mentioned : of these there were from 
Virginia Thirty -nine, Georgia Thirty-seven, North 
Carolina Twenty-six, South Carolina Seventeen, 
Alabama Sixteen, Mississippi Twelve, Louisiana 
Nine, Texas Three, Tennessee Three, Florida 
Two, Arkansas One. At Chancellorsville, out 
of One hundred and twenty eight regiments 
Thirty two were from Georgia, Twenty- six from 
Virginia, Twenty-five from North Carolina, Ten 
from Louisiana, Twelve from Alabama, Nine 
from South Carolina, Eight from Mississippi, 
Three from Texas, Three from Florida; but at 
this time there were Three divisions, containing, 
probably, Ten Virginia regiments in North Car- 
olina with Longstreet. 

DEPARTMENT OF 80UTII CAROLINA, GEORGIA AND FLORIDA. 

During 1861 the forces in this department 
varied from One thousand five hundred up to 
Five thousand. In the Spring of 1862 they were 
largely increased, as follows : 



Pate. Command. For Duty. 

1S62. March J. G. Pomberton 29,172 

April " 26,4T1 

May ■* 18,184 



Present 

Present. & Absent. 

84,448 40,955 

82,796 88,472 

22,524 25,934 



Date. 

1862. June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec 

1868. Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1864. Jan. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 

1865. Jan. 



u 



G. T. Beauregard 

u 



Prenent 

Command. For Duty. Present, & Absent, 

J. C. Pemberton. 28,488 29,842 85,717 

18,782 24,547 81,055 

16,281 21,618 28,914 

15,486 20.962 27,141 

21,858 25,819 82,212 

18,888 21,625 27,052 

25,848 29,449 87,185 

81,680 86,150 48,010 

82,988 87,520 44,770 

20,045 22,902 27,946 

19,400 22,006 27,666 

21,226 ■ 25,281 84,285 

21,471 29,919 42,192 

28,898 85,070 51,226 

29,866 85,285 50,277 

28,586 88378 46,845 

29,582 84.064 47,421 

88,287 88,222 61,858 

28,672 82,652 42,802 

25,498 29,084 88,752 

11,719 18,2S2 17,510 

12,421 14,278 18,883 

11,190 18,979 19,562 

11,651 18,881 20,294 

11,536 18,861 20,967 

12,446 15,085 28,605 

12.466 14,680 21,678 

22,659 80,069 49,807 



u 
u 
It 
u 
It 
11 
u 
u 
11 
u 

44 
U 
U 

U 



Sam. Jones 

u 



u 
u 
u 
u 



W. T. Hardee 



DEPARTMENT OF SOT/TH VIRGINIA AND NOBTH CAROLINA. 



1862. Jan. 
March 
April 
June 
8ept. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1863. Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

1864 Feb. 

June 
Aug. 
1865. Jan. 
Feb. 
March 



G. E. Gatlin 
T. H. Holmes 



9,016 
19.924 
16,042 
17,217 
8,560 
6,069 
11,074 
28,515 
14,984 
45,108 
22,149 
18,607 

W. H. C. Whiting 8,556 

7,891 

j W. H. C.Whiting ) -,, TKft 

"S.G.French f 14 » 758 

G. E. Pickett liAflna 

' W. H.C. Whiting f 1 "' " 5 

G. E. Pickett Iikam 

' W.H.O. Whiting f 10 '"^ 

j G. E. Pickett »_iq ao* 

1 W. H. C. Whiting f iy ' 8WJ 

G.iT. Beauregard 12,592 

" 22,005 

Braxton Bragg 11,548 

11,200 

S. G. Marston 1.525 



u 
u 

8. W. French 

u 

G. W. Smith 
S. G. French 

J. H. Longstreet 
D. H. Hill 



10,748 

24,085 

19,868 

21,261 

10,582 

7,559 

12,007 

48,114 

19,SS8 

52,708 

26,S88 

22,822 

9,900 

8,867 

17,891 
12,726 
17,021 

22,952 

17,180 
26,678 
13,164 
12,769 
1,741 



11,755 
28,629 
22,507 
26,856 
11,180 
9,070 
18,895 
40,821 
26,584 
78,116 
84,469 
80,757 
11,997 
11,889 

28,015 
15,570 
22,645 

80,817 

22,785 
44,273 
28,807 
28,645 
2,908 



The great decrease in this department in March, 
1863, was owing to the transfer of Longstreet's 
Corps from the army in Virginia. These re- 
turned to Lee in the Spring; but not in time to 
take part in the actions at Chancellorsville. 
Upon this corps, however, fell the heaviest blows 
at Gettysburg. During July and August North 
Carolina was almost stripped of troops : every 
man that could be spared was sent to Richmond, 
or to the army on the Rapidan. The reports for 
the Summer and Autumn of 1864 appear to be 
only partial. They indicate that there were only 
Two or Three thousand men left in North Caro- 
lina. All the rest had joined the forces at 
Petersburg and Richmond. 



DEPARTMENT OF BICHMOND. 



This department appears to have been organ- 
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ized in the Summer of 18G2, at the time when 
Lee's army was away from the capital, engaged 
in the campaign against Pope. 



Dsite. 

1862. Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1863. Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1864. Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 

1865. Jan. 

Feb. 
March 

mi 



Command. 

G. W. Smith 



A. Elzy 

M 
U 
U 

u 
It 
u 
i. 

u 
u 
it 
I. 
u 
u 
u 
u 

R. Ramseur 

tt 

R. S. Ewell 
u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 



For Dutv. 
28.602 
23,134 
26.677 
6,225 
5.113 
5.285 
5.789 
3.065 
S,533 
7,896 
14,406 
12,501 
4.92S 
5,354 
5,122 
6,206 
5,152 
6.55S 
7,500 
7.8S9 
5,746 
6,176 
4,395 
4,892 
4,781 
8,849 
6,844 
5,652 
5,586 
4,692 
4,529 



Present. 
19.072 
29.02S 
81.996 
7,516 
6.095 
6.164 
6.099 
8,602 
9.287 
8.585 
16.419 
14,554 
6.200 
6.753 
6,223 
7,55S 
5,981 
7,841 
9,025 
8,899 
6,986 
7,127 
5,523 
6,008 
5.985 
4,073 
7,879 
6,653 
6,442 
5,481 
5,175 



Present 
; Absent. 

85.598 

86.697 

42.099 

12,083 

7,820 

7,672 

7,485 

4,529 

11762 

10187 

20,790 

19,1 S8 

10.23S 

10,317 

8,585 

11.601 

8,494 

11.6S8 

18,023 

12,682 

9,989 

9,136 

7.663 

9.451 

9,356 

8,742 

17.045 

16,660 

16,229 

9,675 

9,455 



This department, after December, 1863, ap- 
pears to have consisted of the local militia, 
composed mainly of Government employes, and 
exempts from the regular service. The returns 
are of special interest, as showing with what 
ease Richmond might have been taken by a 
sudden attack made up the James, or even across 
the Peninsula. Thus, in Juue, 1863, when Lee 
began his march to Pennsylvania, a demonstra- 
tion was actually made by a force of some 
Fifteen thousand from York town ; it reached the 
Chickahominy, but finding the bridges guarded, 
it returned without making any attempt at going 
further. At this time, there were but Six thous- 
and men there present for duty, and but Niue 
thousand, counting all, present and absent. 
Again, in February, 1864, when Kilpatrick made 
the raid in which Dahlgr*en was killed, having 
actually penetrated the lines of fortification, tfiere 
were but Seven thousand five hundred of these 
militia in Richmond, besides about Two thousand 
under Winder, forming what was called " the 
" Department of Henrico," who formed the guard 
for the prisoners. Had Kilpatrick kept his cav- 
alry force together, he might have rode into the 
city and liberated the prisoners. Or had this 
cavalry raid been supported by a few thousand 
infantry, Richmond might have been taken and 
held. When the prisoners were removed to 
Anderson vi lie, and elsewhere South, the Depart- 
ment of Henrico seems to have been given op, 
for I find no returns from it, except for the months 
of March, April and May, 1864. 



In Western Virginia there was during 1863 a 
smi.ll body of troops, numbering at different 
periods from Seven thousand to Nine thousand, 
under General Sam Junes. These, in March, 
1864, were placed under J. C. Breckinridge, 
but he was defeated and driven out of the region 
in April. 

In the Gulf States thera were few troops until 
near tho close of the war. They were mainly in 
the " Department of the Gulf." The number 
was usually about Six thousand; the highest 
l>eing in January, 1864, when there were Ten 
thousand, under Maury. The returns are full 
for 1863 and 1864, but it is not necessary to quote 
them in full. They were manly in and around 
Mobile. At the close, there were here probably 
about Twenty thousand, made up from the rem- 
nants of other departments. 

2. — Annies in, tlie West, 

In the various Confederate armies of the West, 
the departments and commanders were frequently 
changed in accordance with the shifting scenes 
of the war. The numbers at any one time can 
be ascertained by a careful examination of the 
dates of the returns which follow : 



FIRST DIVISION, WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 



Dnte. 

1861. Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1862. Jan. 
Fob. 



861. Nov. 

Dec. 
1862. Jan. 

Feb. 



Comniauiler. 

L. Polk 



u 
w 



For Dutr. 
18.806 
20,049 
21.0S1 
17,606 
15,465 



Present. 
28,818 
28,098 
25,798 

22,061 



CENTRAL ARMY OP KFNTUOKY. 

W. 11. Hardee 1,178 15,977 



ii 



1862. 

1868. 



1864. 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au#. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Dec. 



ARMY OF 

Braxton Bragg 



u 
tl 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 



W. H. Hardee 
J. E. Johnston 



U 
U 

u 
u 



J. B. Hood 



it 

u 
u 



12,846 
22,660 
11,650 

TENNESSEE. 
80,649 

51.030 
86,9Sl 
42,088 
49,915 
52,069 
50,888 
45,974 
89,518 
45,041 
41.970 
46,496 
48,094 
42,489 
41,538 
37,787 
42,125 
48,887 
54.085 
44.495 
47,326 
40.408 
80,600 
28,053 



16,258 
80,789 



86,686 
59,075 
49.331 
55,188 
65,594 
67,849 
64,722 
59,545 
52,690 
59,027 
53,857 
65.603 
58,755 
57,428 
55,059 
48,010 
55,113 
63,807 
77,441 
65,601 
71,827 
60,943 
45,719 
24,439 



ARMY OF BAST TENNESSEE. 



Date. 


Command. 


1862. April 
May 


E. K. Smith 


June 


ik 


Nov. 


it 


Dec. 


u 



Por Du'y. 
10,366 
11,066 
13,458 
26,219 
7,811 



Present. 
12,715 
14,469 
16,294 
81,412 
9,258 



Present 

for Dntv. 

26,453 

24,4S3 

28,680 

• • • • 

24.7S4 



19.815 
22,00S 
89,558 
17,651 

61,229 

88,484 
83,780 
87,733 
96,801 
9S,217 
93,217 
88,597 
81,29 » 
88,278 

102,990 

113,255 

98,215 

88,459 

79,071 

85,958 

96.863 

137,192 

186,684 

136,543 

128.090 

96.867 

86,995 

Present 
t Abseut. 

16,209 

20,402 

24.8S6 

48.882 

15,419 
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Preswnt 


Date. 


Command. 


For T>ntT. 


Present. 


k Absent 


1363. March 


D. H. Donalson 


11,85T 


15,828 


28,598 


April 


D. H. Maury 


14.158 


17,678 


25,554 


July 


8. B. Buckner 


15.835 


17,828 


26,411 


Oct. 


Sam. Jones 


7,975 


9,471 


17.057 


Nov. 


u 


10,546 


12.592 


18,580 


Dec. 


J. Longstreet 


15.362 


21,236 


44.178 


1S64. Jan. 


•u 


18.667 


25.514 


52.851 


Peb. 


u 


19,010 


25.204 


45,085 


March 


u. 


I8.8S7 


28.917 


44.042 


July 


S. B. Buckner 


14.907 


17.848 


25,618 


Aug. 


J. H. Morgan 


2.980 


8,874 


5,205 


Sept. 


J. Echols 


8,904 


4,145 


6,842 


Oct. J. C. Breckinridge 


8,001 


8,782 


7.188 


1865. Feb. 


J. Echols 


8,108 • 


4,003 


10,052 




DEPARTMENT OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 












Present 


T>«te. 


Command. 


P< r Dntv. 


Present. 


4 Absent. 


1862. March 


A. S. Johnston 


85,147 


44.524 


55,977 


April 


G. T. Beauregard 


45,712 


66.903 


98,522 


May 


Braxton Bragg 


49,873 


72,280 


10S.O54 


July 


u 


49,806 


68,126 


98.201 


Aug. 


u 


27.820 


81,1S4 


47,215 


Oct. 


L.P©Ik 


27,860 


82,425 


57.446 


Dec. 


J. C. Pemberton 


89,545 


48,223 


70,241 


1&6& Jan. 


u 


40,902 


51.S30 


78,114 


Feb. 


u 


46.012 


58,464 


77,997 


March 


u 


48,845 


29,411 


82,284 


May 
July 


J. E. Johnston 


28,154 


86,239 


54,190 


u. 


28.879 


80,411 


58,976 


Nov. 


(A 


18.942 


24.539 


44.497 


1S&L Jan. 


L.Pblk 


19,350 


25,041 


44.225 


Feb. 


u 


15,680 


20,270 


84,205 


March 


u. 


15,224 


19,765 


88,984 


April 


u. 


15,314 


19,780 


84,491 


May 


L. D.Lee 


15,113 


18,307 


80,932 


June 


u 


18,108 


16,686 


29,824 


July 


D. H. Maury 


8,622 


11,984 


22,407 


An*. 


u 


10.263 


18.636 


26.536 


Sept. 


Dick Taylor 


16.57S 


21,999 


89.271 


Oct. 


a 


15,024 


21,106 


87,649 


Nov. 


u 


10,459 


15,592 


82,148 




TRAK8-MIS8JS8IPPI DEPARTMENT. 












Present k 


Date. 


Command. 


For Duty. 


Prpsenfc. 


Absent. 


1S62. Sept. 


Dick Taylor 


8,351 


4,702 


5,845 


Nov. 


T. H. Holmes 


28.834 


27,682 


85,551 


186^ Jan. . 


Dick Taylor 


3,586 


4,775 


7,233 


Fob. 


J. B» Magruder 


5,679 


7,088 


9,322 


March, 


u 


13,354 


16,152 


26.991 


April, 


u. 


20,693 


25,324 


41,813 


May, 


K K. Smith 


19,1 S6 


22,274 


84,534 


Sept. 


u 


26,047 


80,489 


46,121 


Oct. 


J. B» Magruder 


83,439 


42,405 


66,473 


Not. 


u 


17.169 


20.870 


86,250 


Dec. 


E. E. Smith 


84,845 


40,987 


78,289 


1864. Sept. 


u 


88,046 


52,867 


76,834 



The following tables give, approximately, and 
in round numbers, the strength and disposition of 
the different Confederate armies at several im- 
portant periods during the war. It is not possible 
to make these out with perfect accuracy, because 
in a few instances there are no returns from all 
the armies, of the precise date. In such cases 
the return nearest to the date indicated has been 
adopted. 



JtJXT 20, 1862. 

Fur Duty, Present. 

Dept. of Northern Virginia - - 70,000 95,000 

Dopt of S. Carolina and Georgia 19,000 25,000 

Dopt. of a Va. and N. Carolina 17,000 21,000 

Total Army of the East -106,000 141,000 

Pept of Tennessee - - - - 40,000 58,000 

Dept of East Tennessee - - 15,000 18*000 



Present & 
Absent. 

189,000 
81,000 
27,000 



197,000 

81,000 
20,000 



Dept. of Mississippi - - 
Dept. of the Gulf - - - 







Present k 


ForDntr. 


Present. 


Absent. 


49,000 


68.000 


98.000 


7,000 


9,000 


10,000 



Total Armies of East and West 217,000 

September. 1862. 
Dept. of Northern Virginia - 58.000 
Dept. of 8. Carolina and Georgia 16.000 
Dept. of 8. Va. and N. Carolina 9.000 
Dept. of Richmond - - - - 24,000 



62.000 
21,000 
10,000 
29,000 



Dept of Tennessee - - - 
Dept of East Tennessee - 
Dept of Mississippi . - - 
Dept of Trans-Nlississippi - 
Dept of the Gulf - - - - 



42,000 
15.000 
27.000 
24.000 
7,000 



58.000 
16,000 
81,000 
28,000 
9,000 



Dept of Tennessee - - - 
Dept of East Tennesee - - 
Dept of Mississippi - - - 
Dept. of of Trans-Mississippi 
Dept of the Gulf - - - - 



5 . • 
11,000 
49,000 
2 ,0 

8, 00 



66.000 
16,000 
59,000 
25,0 
9,00 » 



July, 186a 
Dopt of Northern Virginia - - 41,000 
Dept. of S. Carolina and Georgia 21,000 
Dipt, of a Va, and N. Carolina 9,000 
Dept of Richmond - - - - 14,000 



54,060 
25,000 
10,000 
16,000 



Dept of Tennessee - - - 
Dept of East Tennessee - - 
Dept of Mississippi - - - 
Dej>t of Trans-Mississippi - 
Dept of the Gnlf - - - - 
Total Army of the West 



- 40,000 

- 15,000 

- 28,000 

- 25,000 

- 5,600 

- 118.000 



53.000 
18.000 
86,000 
80.000 
6,000 
143,000 



Total Armies of East and West 198,000 

April, 1864. 
Dept of Northern Virginia - - 52.000 
Dept of 8. Carolina and Georgia 26,000 
Dept of 8. Va. and N. Carolina 5,000 
Dept: of 



Richmond 



7,000 



61.000 

29,000 
6.000 
9,000 



Dopt of Tennessee - - 
Dept. of East Tennessee 
Dept of Mississippi - - 
Dept. of Trans-Mississippi 
Dept. of the Gulf - - - 



44,000 
15,000 
15,000 
88,000 
7,000 



64,000 
21,000 
20,000 
58,000 
8,000 



Total Army of the West - 111,000 148,000 215,000 



289,000 412,000 



189,000 
27,000 
11,000 
86,000 



Total Army of the East - 102,000 122,000 218,000 



85,000 
25,000 
47,000 
80.000 
10,000 



Total Army of the West - 117,000 187,000 208,000 

Total Armies of East and West 219.000 £59,000 418,000 

MARCH, 1S63. 

Dept. of Northern Virginia- - 60,000 78,000 109,000 

Dept. of S. Carolina and Georgia 82,000 86,000 48.000 

Dept of 8. Virg. and N. Carolina 45,000 58.000 78,000 

Dept of Richmond - - - - 6,0 i 6,000 7,00* 

Total Army of the East- -148,000 168,000 282,000 



96,0 i0 
28,000 
82,<>( mi 
41,i 00 
1<',(*00 



Total Army of the West - 13S,000 175.000 252,000 
Total Armies of East and West 281.000 848,000 484,000 



117,000 
84,000 
12,000 
21,000 



Total Army of the East - 85,000 105,000 184,000 



81.000 
26.000 
54,000 
46.000 
8,000 
215,000 



248,000 899,000) 



97,000 

89,000 

7,000 

18,000 



Total Army of the East - 90,000 105,000 156,000 



97,000 
44,000 
84.000 
77.000 
12,000 



Total Army of the West - 119,000 165,000 274,000 
Total Armies of East and West 209,000 270,000 480,000 

Afoubt, 1864. 
Dept of Northern Virginia - - 44,000 
Dopt. of 8. Carolina and Georgia 11,000 
Dept. of 8. Va. and N. Carolina 22,000 
Dept of Richmond .... 4,000 

Total Army of the East - 81,000 105,000 221,000 



59,000 


147,000 


14,000 


20.000 


26,000 


44,000 


6,000 


$,000 
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Dept. of Tennessee - - 
Dept. of East Tennessee 
Dept of Mississippi 
Dept. of Trans-Mississippi 
Dept of the Gulf - - - 







Present & 


For Duty. 


Present. 


Absent 


44.000 


66,000 


127.000 


18,000 


21,000 


89,000 


10,000 


14 000 


27,000 


88.000 


58,000 


77,000 


6,000 


7,000 


9,000 



Total Army of the West - 116,000 160,000 829,000 



Total Armies of East and West 197,000 

November, 1864. 
Dept. of Northern Virginia - - 
Dept of S. Carolina and Georgia 
Dept of 8. Va. and N. Carolina 
Dept of Richmond - - - - 



265,000 550,000 



69,000 


88,000 


1S2,000 


12,000 


15,000 


21.000 


8,000 


4,000 


5,000 


6,000 


7,000 


17,000 



Total 



Dept of Tennessee - - 
Dept. of East Tennessee 
Dept of Mississippi - - 
Dept of Trans-Mississippi 



Total 
Total 



90,000 

80,000 

8,000 

15,000 

88,000 


114,000 

46.000 

4,000 

21,000 

52,000 

124,000 


226,000 

96,000 

7,000 

88.000 

77.000 


86,000 


218,000 



176,000 248.000 448,000 



The Cod federate army undoubtedly reached it* 
highest point, both in numbers and efficiency, in 
the early Summer of 1863, when the movement 
into Pennsylvania was commenced. At the close 
of March, before all prep (.rations had been made, 
the returns show a nominal force of Four hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand, of whom Three 
hundred and forty- one thousand were present, and 
Two hundred and eighty-one thousand present 
for duty. Probably about Twenty thousand 
were added during the next Six weeks to the 
Army of the Bast; so that we may safely say 
that at the middie of June there were a little more 
than Five hundred thousand on the muster rolls, 
of whom Three hundred thousand were pres- 
ent for duty. The army, especially that under 
Lee, were in the highest state of efficiency. The 
recent victories at Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
lorsville had inspired them with perfect confidence 
in their own invincibility. The Confederacy was 
at that time like an athlete in the highest condi- 
tion of training. Fully one-half of the men of mil- 
itary age were enrolled in the army. If we take 
into account those exempt by infirmity, those em- 
ployed in the various civil departments, and those 
detailed directly to* perform labor in the various 
military work-shops, it is hardly an over-state- 
ment to say that every able-bodied man was en- 
rolled ; of these Seven out of Ten were actually 
present, and Six out of Ten were " present for 
duty." No people could long sustain such a 
strain. In the first week of July they suffered 
losses amounting to fully One hundred thousand 
men. At the end of the month Lee % had only 
Forty-one thousand for duty out of the One hun- 
dred thousand with which he had set out Six 
weeks before ; and in a month by every exertion 
he could get together only Fifteen thousand more, 
and out of this Fifty-six thousand, all told, he was 
forced to send Fifteen thousand of his best troops 



to the West. If the Autumn campaign of 1863 
in Virginia had been prosecuted by the Union 
commander with anytning approaching vigor, 
there is no reason to doubt that it would have 
closed the war; for Meade had an army fully 
double that of Lee. When in the Spring of 1864 
Grant opened his campaign, Lee had only a little 
more than Fifty thousand, and in August, when 
the siege of Richmond was fairly opened, he had, 
counting in those present with him, though still 
nominally belonging to the Department of North 
Carolina, less than Sixty thousand. From this 
time the returns show how prevalent became 
desertions from the Confederate armies at the 
East and West. In August, out of a nominal 
force of Five hundred and fifty thousand, there 
were not Two hundred thousand present for 
duty in all the armies. At the close of Febru- 
ary/the date of the latest report in our possession, 
Lee, out of a nominal force of One hundred and 
sixty thousand had present but Seventy-three 
thousand, and for duty but Fifty-nine thousand. 
More than half were absent wholly, and little 
more than a third were present for duty. When 
he finally abandoned Petersburgh and Richmond, 
itis doubtful whether he had Thirty-five thousand 
men all told. 

We judge that, in all, Six hundred thousand 
different men were in the Confederate ranks 
during the war. Of these we do not believe one- 
half are alive this day. Once in the ranks there 
was no escape except by death, disablement from 
wounds or sickness, or desertion. Of the Three 
hundred thousand of the Confederate soldiers 
yet alive, no man can say what proportion are 
wholly or in great part disabled by wounds 
or disease; but it is safe to say that in three 
years the South lost by the war alone, fully 
one-third of its able-bodied white male populii- 
tion. A great part of the accumulated wealth of 
the people was swept away ; not merely changing 
from one hand to another, and so in the natural 
course of things certain to be redistributed, but 
absolutely annihilated. Not merely the created 
wealth, but the means of creating it ha* been de- 
stroyed. We think that there is not in all his- 
tory the record of a war attended by such utter 
disaster. These facts are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the great cry of distress which surges 
up to us from that unfortunate region. The mills 
of the gods have ground swiftly, but they have 
yet ground exceedingly fine. With the ghastly 
array before us of the figures which have been 
set forth in this paper, we have little sympa^y 
with any man — even though he may have suffered 
the loss of his best and dearest — who will now 
lift up hand or voice save to aid and console the 
suffering people of the South. If they commit- 
ted — as we believe they did — a grievous wrong, 
most grievously have they answered for it. 
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X.— EXPEDITION OF NARVAEZ TO 
CONQUER FLORIDA. 

[This document, a carious relic of the past, exists in the 
Archivo General de Indias, at Seville, in the package inscribed 
l, N\ Espana Descubrimientos, desoripciones y Poblacionea. 
"Leg .!: afios 1620 a 1527.," a copy of which was brought to 
this country a few years ago by Mr. Buckingham Smith, and 
now, in a translation, is first published. It appears, in the orig- 
inal Spanish, to be the draft m blank for a formal authorization 
with the signature of Charles V., and is one of the earliest 
original papers extant relating to the history of this country. 
No appointment to the Alice designated seems ever to have 
been made; other offices were filled, as follows: Gabe^a de 
Yaca, Treasurer and High-Sheriff; Aloneo Enriquez, Comp- 
troller; Alonso de Soils, Distributor and Assessor, and Juan 
Xuarez, friar of San Francisco, Commissary. — Ed. Hist. Mag.] 

LNSTRUCTION TO THE FACTOR OF 

FLORIDA. 

THE KING. 

What yon, , are to do in the 

office you take with you as our Factor of the 
Rio de las Palmas and land Pamphilo de Nar- 
vaez, — whom we have provided with the govern- 
ment thereof, — goes to settle, is as follows : 

First : In the City of Sevilla you will present 
our provision, which you bear for that station, — 
to our officials, in the House of Contratacion of 
the Indias, residing in said City, of whom you 
will ask an account of the notices that appear 
to them you should learn and have of the mat- 
ters of that land, and, beyond this instruction, 
of the manner in which you should discharge the 
duties of that office for the perfect security of 
our Exchequer. 

Likewise : In that land you will receive into pos- 
session all merchandise and property that at the 
present time are there, or shall be sent there 
under our order, from the officials of said City 
of Sevilla, as well as from the officials of the 
Islands of Espanola, San Juan, Fernandina and 
Santiago, for expenditure and distribution in 
those lands equally the things that appertain to 
our service as those for sale and exchange, all 
which you are to do under our Comptroller of 
that land. 

So likewise : All the things of our Exchequer 
that shall be in your charge you will barter 
and sell and utilise in the manner most for 
the growth of the public treasure, and distribute 
by the orders and drafts signed by our Comp- 
troller, whom we direct to take account and 
specification of the transactions, as well the time 
as the place thereof, that in our Exchequer there 
be proper security. 

Also : The things that you have in possession 
not necessary for our service and that shall be 
for sale, you must acquaint thereof our Governor 
of the country, and our officers residing therein, 
that you all collectively determine what should 
be sold and at what price, and you shall try to 
dispose of them to the greatest advantage possi- 
ble j but, since it might happen, as has been 



known, that at the time things are appraised they 
are worth the price at which they are valued and 
then cannot be sold, they come incontinently so 
to depreciate, that if kept to be sold for the price 
at which they are valued, they would become in- 
jured, then in such event you will attempt and 
strive to dispose of such things at the highest 
rate that you can, in the opinion of said Governor 
and officers, and keep you specification and ac- 
count of the price of each article sold, that when 
asked you may be able to state, as is reasonable 
and your duty to do. 

Again : You will go, with all the money that 
may arise from such articles in your charge as 
you shall sell, to , our Treasurer in 

that land, so soon as they are sold, without any 
deduction from the money or price at which they 
may have been sold while in your possession and 
control, all which you thus deliver to be entered 
in the book of our Comptroller, that in it may 
exist the particulars and amounts of all. 

So likewise : You will have great care and 
diligenoe in protecting and preserving our Ex- 
chequer to the extent it may be in your charge, 
and improve and benefit it to the extent possible, 
giving all the good care and solicitude requisite 
and for which I confide in you. 

Likewise : You must take account, and in gen- 
eral particulars, of all the things that are sent or 
given to you, and of those you sell or deliver, each 
article by itself apart, that whenever worth 
while the entire account may be seen and un- 
derstood. More than this, you will have a care 
to inform us of the profits there may be on each 
article and likewise those said officers at Sevilla, 
and of the Island of Espanola, of San Juan, of 
Cuba and of Jamaica, that the advantages, if 
any, on each article may be known, and whether 
it will be for our interest to send such merchan- 
dise or otherwise. 

Also : You will be vigilant and make much 
effort to learn what things are most profitable 
and necessary to be sent to that land, as much for 
barter as sale and contract, holding first advise- 
ment with our said Governor and officers, and 
then informing us with particularity of all, as 
well those said officers at Sevilla and of the men- 
tioned Islands, that they may provide therefor. 

And in as much as the offices of our Governor, 
Treasurer, Comptroller and Factor of that land 
are separate, each in its sphere having for object 
whatever may be for the good of our royal 
revenue and well populating and pacification of 
that land,^every one, consequently, should con- 
sider the offices of the rest as his, and on this 
account you should communicate and converse of 
all matters touching your office that are for our 
service and whatever else with said Governor 
and officers, joining with them that, collectively, 
you may see and commune respecting what in 
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every instance should be done, as well for matters 
there, as to serve and inform ub respecting all. 

So, likewise : You must have great care that 
whatever occurs touching your charge and office, 
wherein it may be necessary to resolve and de- 
termine by judicial proceeding, by free decision 
of a true man, or by agreement of friends, you 
will converse and communicate upon with our 
said Governor and our other said officers. 

And, for the fulfilment of the foregoing and 
safety of our Exchequer, I command our said 
officials at Sevilla to take and receive of you, the 
said , before they allow you to depart in 

the exercise of the office, securities ample and 
approved ; and, since it may be difficult for you to 
give such in Sevilla, before our said officials, our 
will and disposition are that you may give them 
in any part of our kingdoms, before the Board 
of Magistrates of the Province where you shall so 
offer them, and whom we command to receive them 
of you, full and sufficient, in ducats, which 

we order, with the evidences and obligations of 
the bonds you shall give, be put and kept in 
the archive, among the papers of said House, 
and, thus executed, they permit you to go freely 
to the exercise of said office, even though you 
may not nave given the securities in said city. 

And, that in our Exchequer there may be the 
requisite security, I command that all the gold, 
pearls and seed-pearl that shall come into the 
possession of our Treasurer of that land, as well 
our fifths as those of excise and dues of every 
other kind, be put in a chest with three different 
keys, of which you shall have one, and the two 
others our Treasurer and Comptroller of said 
land, that no gold be taken fivm that chest save 
by hand of the three, obviating by this arrange- 
ment the inconveniences and frauds that other- 
wise might ensue and recur, and thus may be 
sent to us at the times we have required, which 
we order you to observe and comply witb, like- 
wise our said Treasurer and Comptroller, under 
pain of forfeiture of your offices and goods to our 
tribunals and treasury, in which pains we will 
condemn you, and hold you condemned, the con- 
trary doing. 

Done at , on day of the month of 

, of the year One thousand five hundred 
and twenty . I, the King. 



XL— OLD NEW YORK REVIVED.— Contin- 
ued. ^ 

21.— The "Boz" Ball. 

1. — The Preliminary Meeting of Citizens. 

It having been announced in the public prints 
that Mr. Charles Dickens had landed in the 
United States, a numerous meeting of citizens 



was held at the Astor House, on Wednesday 
evening, the twenty-sixth of January, to take in- 
to consideration the propriety of tendering to him 
a suitable welcome on his arrival in New York. 
The meeting was called to order by William H. 
Maxwell, who nominated Robert H. Morris as 
Chairman. . Prosper M. Wetmore named D. C- 
Colden and D. C. Pell as Secretaries. The officers 
being duly elected, the meeting was addressed 
by Philip Hone, Charles W. Sandford, J. W. 
Edmonds, J. R. Livingston, Jr., J. W. Francis, 
Alexander Hamilton, Jr., Prosper M. Wetmore, 
and other gentlemen; whereupon, William H. 
Maxwell, after some appropriate remarks, offered 
the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

" Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting 
" it is proper and becoming in the citizens of New 
" York to unite heartily in those demonstrations 
" of respect and esteem which have been, and 
" will be, everywhere in our land, called forth by 
" the visit of Mr. Dickens to America ; not be- 
" cause of his talents alone, but in consideration 
" of the noble use he has made of those talents in 
" vindicating the rights, and claims, and feelings 
" of humanity at large, without distinction of 
u rank or circumstance. 

" Resolved, That in welcoming Charles Dickens * 
" to America, we feel that we are at once paying 
" due homage to genius and fulfilling the demands 
" of gratitude ; for as individuals we owe grati- 
" tnde to the minister of intellectual delight, and, 
" as republicans, we are bound to thank him who 
" has, in his writings, so eloquently maintained 
" the cause of the humble and oppressed j who 
" exhibits in every line his own keen sensibility 
" to wrong ; and the pervading spirit of all whose 
" works is a touching illustration of the truth 
" that in the elementary constitution of men 
"there is no difference, whatever difference cir- 
" cumstances may have created. 

" Resolved, That in the arrangement of a fit- 
" ting reception for the visitor whom we delight 
" to honor, regard be had to the participation 
" therein of the ladies ; for we feel assured that 
"our countrywomen will look with little favor 
" on any device which excludes them from join- 
" ing in a festival given in honor of him whose 
" imagination and heart gave birth to ' Little 
» « Nell.' 

" Resolved, That all the gentlemen present, and 
" such others as may be hereafter named, oonsti- 
" tute a General Committee." 

General Committee. — Robert II. Morris, J. 

B. Nicholson, Philip Hone, Henry Brevoort, Val- 
entine Mott, W. H. Maxwell, David Graham, 
James W. Webb, Alex. W. Bradford, A. S. Doane, 
E. A. Duyckinck, Daniel B. Tallmadge, John 

C. Cheeseman, Henry Inman, A. M. Cozzens, W". 
B. Dean, J. M. Smith, Jr., Thos. J. Oakley, Chas. 
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Delaforest, Wm. L. Morris, P. M. Wetraore, J. 
Prescott Hall, James E. Cooley, W. K. Northall, 
Chas. W. Sandford, M. M. Noah, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Jr., John W. Francis, George P. Morris, 
Duncan C. Pell, Hugh McLean, Gerard H. Cos- 
ter, John S. Bartlett, Charles P. Clinch, William 
Turner, Moses H. Grinnell, W. Starr Miller, John 
Inman, Wm. Kent, Beverley Robinson, Jr., Robt. 
J. Dillon, Wm. H. Apple ton, S. Draper, Jr., F. 
W. Edmonds, Sauil. I. Hunt, H. G. Stebbins, 
Augts. Fleming, Francis F. Waddell, Wm. Gran- 
din, Chas. A. Clinton, Joseph Hudson, Charles 
M. Leupp, J. W. Gerard, F. A. Tallmadge, Whar- 
ton Griffith, Edward S. Gould, N. G. Ogden, D. 
C. Colden, J. W. Edmonds, J. Philips Phoenix, 
Dudley S. Gregory, John 0. Sergeant, Theodore 
E. Tomlinson, A. G. Stout, George S. Doughty, 
C. A. Stetson, Charles A. Davis, R. Fayerweather, 
Martin Hoffman, James Phalen, R. C. Wetmore, 
P. S. Townsend, Wm. L. Shuttloworth, C. C. 
Cambreleng, Andrew Warner, Saml.^Tones Mum- 
ford, Alfred A. Smith, Marshall 0. Roberts, 
James R Whiting, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., Cornelius 
R. Savage, John D. Van Buren, Edmund Simp- 
son, Samuel P. Lyman, J. R. Livingston, Jr., J. 
Beekman Fish, Thos. J. Cummings. 

On motion, Messrs. Sandford, Maxwell, G. P. 
•Morris, Wetmore and J. W. Edmonds were ap- 
pointed a Committee to withdraw and report 
forthwith a suitable plan for a Ball to be given 
to Mr. Dickens. 

The meeting then resolved, unanimously, that 
Philip Hone be requested to write a letter of in- 
vitation in behalf of this meeting to Mr. Dickens, 
and that D. C. Colden be appointed to deliver it 
in person. Mr. Hone immediately prepared the 
following letter, which was signed by all the gen- 
tlemen then present :— 



" Sir, 



" New York, Jan. 26, 1842. 



" The citizens of New York having received the 
" agreeable intelligence of your arrival in the 
" United States, and appreciating the value of 
" your labors in the cause of humanity, and the 
"eminently successful exercise of your literary 
" talents, are ambitious to be anion" tho foremost 
" in tendering to you and your lady the hearty 
" welcome which they are persuaded is in reserve 
" for you in all parts of our country. 

" With this object in view we have been ap- 
" pointed a Committee, in behalf of a large Meet- 
" ing of gentlemen convened for the purpose, to 
" request your attendance at a public Ball to be 
" given in this city. 

" M r. C. D. Colden, one of our number, will 
" have the honor of presenting this invitation, and 
" ie charged with the agreeable duty of present- 
"ing their congratulations on your arrival. We 
" shall expect, through him, your kind acceptance 



"of this invitation, and your designation of the 
" day when it may suit your convenience to at- 
" tend. 

" We are, Sir, 

" With great respect, 
" Your Obed't Serv'ts." 

The Committee, of which Charles W. Sandford 
was Chairman, appeared and made the following 
Report : — 

" REPORT. 

" With a desire of tendering to Mr. Dickens 
"those hospitalities and courtesies due to a 
"stranger of such eminent genius and private 
" worth, and in order to afford the Ladies, as well 
"as the citizens at large, of New York an oppor- 
" tunity of exchanging salutations with him, we 
"deem it an appropriate compliment to invite 
" him and his Lady to a Ball, to be given expressly 
" for the occasion. 

" To heighten the effect, and in compliance with 
"the desire universally expressed, it is recom- 
" mended that the Ball Room represent various 
"'compartments of 'Curiosity Shop,' in which 
" ' the productions of * Boz 7 may be illustrated. 
" In order to add a strikingly novel and agree- 
" able feature to the intended fete, it is suggested 
" that a number of Tableaux Vivants be formed by 
"competent Artists in the intervals of the dance, 
"drawn from the Novels, Sketches, Poems and 
" Dramas of Mr. Dickens, and shadowing forth, 
"in living pictures, the graphic and glowing de- 
" lineations of this singularly gifted and original 
" author. 

" As it is believed that the demand for Cards of 
" admission will be very great, and that no Ball 
" Room in the City will be large enough to contain 
" the numbers desirous of being present on the 
" occasion, it is recommended that the Park Thea- 
" tre be engaged, and that the Ball take place at 
" the earliest date, of which due notice will be 
" given in the public prints. 

" The Committee also recommend the following 
" sketch of decorations and devices for the Ball 
" Room, and arrangements for the floor : — 

"1. The inside of the Theatre to represent a 
" magnificent Saloon, hung with Chandeliers. 

" 2. The audience part of the house to be orna- 
" mented with festoons of flowers, garlands, dra- 
" peri es, and trophies emblematical of the different 
" States of the Union. 

" 3. The floor to extend from the front of the 
" boxes to the back of the building, where, on an 
" elevated, stage, arrangements be made for the 
"representation of numerous Tableaux Vivants 
" from the works of Mr. Dickens, represented by 
" Artists under the direction of the Committee. 

" 4. The stage part of the Theatre to be highly 
"embellished with various designs from the 
"'writings of 'Boz,' illustrating many of his 
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** striking, original, novel, graphic, and familiar 
" scenes. 

" 5. A full and efficient Orchestra, comprising 
" the principal musical talent at present in the 
" City, to be engaged, and so arranged as to add 
" to the general effect, without diminishing the 
" space allotted to the Company. 

"6. The Ball Boom to afford accommodations 
" for upwards of Three thousand persons. 

" 7. The following arrangements are also rec- 
4 * ommended : — 

" ORDER OF THE DANCES AND TABLEAUX VIVANT. 

" 1 — Grand March. 

" 2— Tableau Vivant, « A Sketch by Boz. ? 

" 3 — Amilie Quadrille. 

u 4 — Tableau Vivant, 'The Seasons/ a poem, 

" with music. 
u 5 — Quadrille Waltz, selections, 
a 6— Tableau Vivant, the book of < Oliver Twist.' 
u 7 — Quadrille March, toorma. 
« 8— Tableau Vivant, « The Ivy Green.' 
u 9__Victoria Waltz. 
« 10— Tableau Vivant, ' Little Nell.' 
" 11 — Basket Quadrille. 
" 12 — Tableau Vivant, the book of « Nicholas 

" 4 Nickleby.' 
" 13— March. 

« 14— Tableau Vivant, 'A Sketch, 7 ty Boz. 
" 15 — Spanish Dance. 

" 16— Tableau Vivant, 'The Pickwick Papers. 7 
u l7__Boz Waltz. 
" 18 — Tableau Vivant, ' Washington Irving in 

" * England and Charles Dickens in Amer- 

« « ica.' 
« 19 — Postillion Quadrille. 
•' 20— Tableau Vivant, * Curiosity Shop. 7 
« 21— March. 

"22— Tableau Vivant, « The Club. 7 
" 23— Contra Dance. 
"24 — Tableau Vivant, the book of 'Barnaby 

" « Budge. 7 
u 25— Gallopade. 77 

On motion, it was resolved, that the Chairman 
appoint a Sub-committee of Sixteen to carry the 
foregoing arrangements into effect- 

The following gentlemon were then named by 
by the Chair : — 

Philip Hone, George P. Morris, Martin Hoff- 
man, J. W. Francis, W. H. Maxwell, John W. 
Edmolids, Daniel B. Tallmadge, Charles W. 
Sandford, John C. Cheeseman, Charles A. Davis, 
James M. Smith, Jr., Henry Inman^ Prosper 
M. Wetmore, Francis W. Edmonds, John K. 
Livingston, Jr., William Starr Miller. 

The Chairman and Secretaries were subse- 
quently added to the Committee. 

The letter of invitation to Mr. Dickens being 
handed to Mr. Golden, the meeting then ad- 



journed to meet again at the Astor House on his 
return from Boston. 

Robert H. Morris, Chairman. 

D. C. CoLDEN, \ a . . „ 



t( 



2. — Meeting of Committee of Arrangements. 

The Committee of Arrangements met on Satur- 
day evening, the twenty -ninth of January, at the 
Green Room of the Park Theatre, when the Chair- 
man read the following letter from Mr. Dickens : 

" Tremont House, Boston, Jan. 28, 1842. 
My Dear Sir, 

" I beg to convey to the Committee of Gentle- 
men, whose organ you are, my hearty and cor- 
dial thanks for their most kind congratulations, 
and my glad acceptance of the honor they pro- 
pose to confer upon me. 

" I have had the pleasure of seeing your agent, 
and of explaining my movements and arrange- 
ments to that gentleman. 

" Rest assured that I shall only be too proud 
and happy to meet you at any time you may 
appoint, after receiving his explanation of my 
engagements. < 

" With many thanks to you and the Committee 
generally, 

" I am, My dear Sir, 

" Yours, faithfully and obliged, 
M Charles Dickens. 
Robert H. Morris, Esq." 

The Committee thereupon Reported that the 
Ball take place at the Park Theater, on Monday, 
the fourteenth of February next. 

The following Rules and Regulations to be ob- 
served on the occasion : 

The doors to be opened at half-past seven, and 
the dancing to commence at nine o'clock. 

The Committee to appear in full Ball dresses, 
and wear rosettes with appropriate designs. 

Military and Naval officers to appear in their 
respective uniforms. 

All fancy dresses to be positively excluded, ex- 
cept such as are admitted under the direction of 
the Committee. 

An ample supply of Refreshments to be provided 
for the company. 

Cloak and: Retiring Rooms to be set apart for 
the accommodation of the Ladies, and suitable at- 
tendants to be in waiting. 

Tickets admitting a Lady and Gentleman to be 
$5. Any gentleman whose party may exceed 
more than one lady, to be furnished with extra 
ladies' tickets, not to exceed two, at $2 each. 

Cards of admission to be obtained from either 
of the Committee, at the Committee Room, in the 
Astor House, where the name of every person 
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who purchases a ticket will be registered in a 
book provided for that especial purpose. 

Gentlemen applying for tickets will please to 
give the names of their* Ladies, in order that the 
same may be written in the cards of invitation. 

Each member of the Committee issuing tickets 
will endorse his own name on the back of the 
Cards. » 

An early application for Cards of admission 
will be necessary, as no more persons will be ad- 
mitted to the fete than the Ball Room can conve- 
niently accomodate. 

An awning to be erected in front of the Theatre, 



to cover the sidewalk. 



I 



Carriages on arriving and departing will com- 
ply with the City regulations for the maintenance 
of good order at Public Assemblies. 

Gentlemen are requested to dismiss their car- 
riages on arriving at the door, and to take the 
one opposite to the entrance on their departure. # 

The Superintendent of Carriages will be in at- 
tendance to preserve regularity, and to see that 
no imposition be practiced upon the company 
through carelessness, extra charges, or otherwise. 

An efficient Police to be engaged to secure or- 
der in the arrival and departure of the company. 



3. — Meeting of the General Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

At a meeting of the General Committee, held 
at the Astor House, on Monday evening, the thir- 
ty-first of January, the foregoing Keport was 
unanimously adopted, and the Executive Com- 
mittee was directed to carry the same into effect 

Robert H. Morris, Chairman. 

Jno. R. Livingston, Jr., ) a^ etari&f . 
Wm. B. Dean, ) ti6creta ™ 8 - 

[TO BR CONTINUED.] 



XII.— COINS AND COIN COLLECTORS. 

1. — The Micklky Collection. 

This collection, so widely known to our read- 
ers, having passed from the hands of its author, 
Joseph J. Micklbt, Esq., of Philadelphia, into 
those of the Bonner of Roxbury, Dootor W. 
Elliot Woodward, the latter has determined 
to sell it at auction in the city of New York, 
during the coming Autumn, and thus separate 
what should be kept together, in some public 
Institution. In order, however, that the Collec- 
tion may be duly recorded, for the benefit of 
those who shall come after us, we propose, very 
briefly, to describe some of its principal features. 

Passing, for the present, such specimens as the 
Dollar of 1804, of which only Four copies are 
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known, the Half Dime of 1802, which is still 
more rare, and the multitude of Mint and Pat- 
tern-pieces, Colonial coins, and Medals, the rarity 
and commercial value of which, in each instance, 
are enough to give character to any ordinary 
collection, we shall notice, at this time, only 
those rare specimens of which not more than Ttoo 
copies are known to us ; and, hereafter, if space 
can be afforded, we shall allude more generally 
to what we now omit. 

First: The rare Sommbr Island Piece, is 
here. This piece has, on the Obverse, a Hog, 
on the field of the coin, with the numerals, 
XII, above him, outside of all of which, within 
Two circles of dots, are the words SOMMER 
ISLANDS. On the Reverse, is a Three-masted 
vessel, firing a gun, within a circle of dots. 

All who have attempted to describe this piece 
have said it is of Brass ; but their error will be 
seen from this specimen, which is indisputably 
Copper. 

This rare coin was purchased from the cele- 
brated Hollis Collection, in England, and, until 
within a year, it was considered unique : but that 
distinction no longer belongs to it, since another 
copy was discovered, a few months since, in a 
bag of copper coins in the city of New York. 
The report that a third copy is in a Museum in 
Bermuda is not credited. 

Second : An unique Pine-tree Shilling of 
1650, on the Obverse of which is a Pine-tree in 
the field surrounded by a circle of large dots. 
Outside of the latter are the words MASATHU- 
SETS IN, the whole of which are, also, sur- 
rounded with another circle of dots. The He- 
verse of this piece has, on the field, the date, 1650, 
and the denomination, XII, outside of both whioh, 
between Two circles of dots, are the words NEW 
ENGLAND, AN. DO. 

Third : Another unique Pink-tree Shilling 
of 1650, of the same general oharacter as that 
which we have just described, but wholly differ- 
ent from that in the details of its execution — the 
tree, in particular, is much smaller, with limbs 
less numerous but more sub-divided ; and the 
inscription possesses a more slender or wirey 
appearance. 

Fourth: Another unique Pine-tree Shil- 
ling op 1650, the Obverse of which, in its general 
features, resembles the Pine-tree and Oak-tree 
money ; but the tree is quite unlike that oaauy 
other type — the limbs bearing a large number 
of Cones; — and the inscription is MASSACHU- 
SKTTS IN. The Reverse contains the dato and 
denomination in the center, surrounded by Two 
circles of dots, between the last of which are the 
words NEW ENGLAND AN DO. 

This piece is of silver ; nearly twice as large 
as the two specimens before referred to ; and only 
one other specimen of it is known. 
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The Three Pine-tree pieces just described, dif- 
fering in date from all other known types, are 
believed to have been struck as Patterns, before 
the coinage of the Pine-tree and Oak-tree money 
was authorized. They were all obtained, origi- 
nally, from an old gentleman in New Hampshire, 
who declared that they had been in his family 
from the period of their coinage. It is true, that 
their genuineness has sometimes been questioned ; 
but the weight of evidence seems to be greatly in 
their favor — they were sold by their original 
owner for so small a sum that fraud on his part 
seems to have been out of the question; and Mr. 
Mickley, whose judgment in such cases affords a 
pretty sure guarantee, paid a very high price for 
them and never doubted their authenticity. 

Fifth; The unique, Silver Pine-tree Penny 
op 1662. This excessively rare specimen, in 
design, resembles the other well-known Pine-tree 
specimens — one side bearing a Tree, more resem- 
bling an Oak than a Pine; and the other, the 
Date and Denomination. 

The existence of the Pine-tree Penny, in silver, 
has been questioned, however ; but as it was both 
described and figured by Folkes, who wrote at a 
period almost contemporary with its issue, it is 
only fair to conclude that the coin was then 
known ; and as this piece bears every mark of 
genuineness it is believed to be authentic, although 
it is the only specimen known to be in existence. 

Sixth : Tne unique New England Elephant 
Piece, of Copper, on the Obverse of which is an 
Elephant; and on the Reverse, the words GOD 
PRESERVE NEW ENGLAND 1694, in Five 
lines running across the field of the coin. 

Four varieties of Elephant Half-pennies are 
known — that now under consideration ; another 
with the inscription, on the Reverse, GOD PRE- 
SERVE CAROLINA AND THE LORDS PRO- 
PRIETORS : and two bearing on their Reverse 
GOD PRESERVE LONDON— each of which has 
the same Elephant on the Obverse. 

The Carolina piece and one of the London 
pieces are very rare ; no other copy than this, of 
the New England piece is known ; but the other 
London piece is quite common. 

Seventh: The unique New England Stiver, 
the following description of which, from Mr. 
Mickley 7 s Catalogue, embraces all that is known 
or has been conjectured concerning it : 

" Obverse, NEW ENGLAND. M. Revise, 1 
" S. v . C. Two lions, rudely executed, to Right 
"and Left, in field of the coin. See Dickeson 
" Plate XX., No. 14. 

" No one acquainted with the coins of Holland 
" can hesitate for a moment as to the origin of 
" this : it differs in no respect, in its general ap- 
" pearance and particular style of workmanship 
" from the Dutch Stiver of Two hundred years 
" ago." 



We are told, also, that Mr. Mickley, " with great 
" ingenuity and probability rendered the letters 
"on the Reverse, 1 S[$Mter] Y[on] Connecticut]," 
and that " here, for the present, sneculation may 
" as well rest ;" but, notwithstanding the ingenu- 
ity referred to, the probability of the case is not 
so apparent, since the Dutch neither recognized 
their Colony on the Connecticut, as in " New En- 
14 gland" butinNieuw Nederland;* nor inscribed 
their coins in English, but good Dutch or Lectin ; 
nor had they any currency especially for New 
Netherland except Beaver-skins and Wampum. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this 
piece, it possesses great interest to every Ameri- 
can Numismatist ; and its late owner regarded it 
not only as one of the most valuable, but one of 
the most important specimens in his vast collec- 
tion. * 

It is of copper, a little larger in size than a 
Bime. 

Eighth: The unique Annapolis Shilling. 
The Obverse of this piece has, in three lines 
across the field, the words EQUAL TO ONE 
SHILLING, with a branch above, and clasped 
hands below, the legend. The words I. CHAL- 
MERS ANNAPOLIS, 1783, are also on this face 
of the piece, and probably designate the name 
of the artist by whom it was struck. On the He- 
verse are a pole with liberty-cap, an eye above 
Thirteen stars, and Thirteen rings arranged as an 
endless chain. 

This piece is of Silver ; and as it differs from 
all other known specimens, on both* the Obverse 
and the Reverse, it is probably a Trial piece. 

Ninth : The Lord Baltimore Penny, which 
is so celebrated among Numismatists. 

This celebrated coin presents, on the Obverse, a 
profile bust of Lord Baltimore, facing the left, 
with the leged C^ECILIUS DNS TERR^E MA- 
RINE &C. ; and, on the Reverse, Two flags issuing 
from a Ducal Coronet, with the legend, DENA- 
RIUM TERRjE MARINE. 

It was formerly in the cabinet of James Bind- 
ley, Esq., of England ; and as Mr. Mickley pur- 
chased it at auction, in England, for about £100 
in gold, when American coins were little cared 
for, it may be considered, in a commercial sense, 
the most valuable of American coins. It is of 
copper ; nearly as large as a half cent ; and is 
widely known among Numismatists, both in Eu- 
rope, and America, as possessing unusual inter- 



* This is no where more apparent than in the Journal of the 
Delegates from New Netherland to the General Assembly at 
Hartford, in which, under date of "20 th October," 1663, while 
answering the claim of Connecticut to part of Long Island as 
included in the Patent of the former, it is said that that Patent 
u contained a tract of land lying in America, in flew England, 

" AND, CONSEQUENTLY, NOT IN NEW NETHERLAND." The Dutch 

made nojwetensions of Sovereignty over New England, while 
they denied all rights of Sovereignty, claimed by others, in 
Nwd 27etherland.—-B.. B. D. 
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est. It is undoubtedly unique ; and the struggle 
to obtain it will probably form one of the fea- 
tures of the intended sale. 

Tenth: An unique Florida piece, on the 
Obverse of whioh is a bust of Charles III. of 
Spain, with the legend, CAROLUS III. D. G. 
REX; and on the Reverse, a full-blown Rose, 
with a leaf and bud on a stem, and the legend, 
JVAN ESTEVAN DE PENA FLORIDA 1760. 

It is of silver, about the size and weight of a 
Half Dollar, and was found by Mr. Mickley, in 
circulation. It is without a history; but some 
have supposed that it was struck for presentation 
to the savages. 

Eleventh: An unique Rosa Americana 
Half Penny of 1722, the Obverse of which pre- 
sents a bust of George I., facing the Right, with 
the legend, GEORGIUS DEI GRATIA REX, 
the whole surrounded with a circle of dots ; and 
the Reverse a full-blown Rose, with the legend. 
ROSA AMERICANA UTILE DULCI 1722. 

It is of a compound, resembling brass, with 
its edge engrailed, the last rendering it unique, 
since all others of this Class have plain edges. 

Twelfth: The very rare Rosa Americana 
Farthing of 1723, the Obverse and Reverse of 
which resemble the last-mentioned piece, except 
in its size. It is peculiar, however, in bearing 
the date of 1723 ; since the Rosas of that date 
usually present a Grown above the Rose, which 
this does not. 

Only one other specimen of this type is 
known. 

Thirteenth: An unique Rosa Americana 
Half Penny of 1724, bearing devices similar to 
that of 1722, just described, except that the Rose 
is Crowned, like the ordinary Rosas of 1723. 

It is of a compound resembling Silver ; and no 
other copy is known bearing this date. 

Fourteenth : The unique Rosa Americana 
Penny, in Steely which has been so often de- 
scribed and is so widely known to Collectors. 

Its Obverse bears a laureated head, facing to 
the left, with the legend, GEORGIVS, II. D. G. 
REX. The Reverse is plain. 

Fifteenth: The unique Fugio, or Frank- 
lin Cent, of 1787, showing, on the Obverse, a 
Dial with meridian Sun above; to the right, 
1787 • to the left, FUGIO ; in the exergue, MIND 
YOUR BUSINESS. On its Reverse is a Sun, 
with depressed center, inscribed WE ARE ONE ; 
on a label within the rays, but outside of the 
center, AMERICAN CONGRESS; around the 
Sun, an endless chain of Thirteen links, each in- 
scribed with the name of an original State. 

Sixteenth : The very rare Fugio, or Frank- 
lin Cent, of 1787, bearing on its Obverse the 
Sun and Dial, as in the last-named, but entirely 
without inscriptions; and on its Reverse, the 
same Sun, and Chain, and Names of States as 



the last-named, but without the central inscription 
of WE ARE ONE. 

The Fugio s, or Franklin Cents, so named be- 
cause they generally bear One of Franklin's sen- 
tentious sayings, are very frequently seen ; but 
the types are entirely unlike the Two pieces just 
described, the first of which is believed to be 
unique, and of the second, two specimens only 
are known. 

Seventeenth : The unique U. S. A. or Bab 
Half Cent, which displays on its Obverse only 
the letters U. S. A. ; and on its Reverse, Thirteen 
parallel bars, occupying the entire surface of the 
coin. 

The Bar Cent, which has no known history, is 
of very great rarity, but is occasionally met with 
in collections of early American coins ; but the 
Half Cent differs from it in being only one-half 
the size and weight, and in the arrangement of 
the letters on the Obverse, which, in the Cent, 
not only extend over each other, but together 
cover a large portion of the field of the coin, 
while, in the Half Cent, the letters are of more 
moderate size, stand entirely separate, and oc- 
cupy only a small space in the center of the 
field. 

Eighteenth : The very rare Massachusetts 
Cent of 1787, on the Obverse of which is an 
Eagle, bearing a Shield, and holding in his right 
talon a bundle of arrows, and in his left an 
Olive-branch, with the inscription MASSACHU- 
SETTS 1787; and on the Reverse, an Indian, 
standing with a Bow in his Right hand and an 
Arrow in his Left, and the legend COMMON * 
WEALTH. 

The Massachusetts Cents are not uncommon ; but 
the peculiarity of this specimen consists in the 
reversed position of the Arrow and the Olive 
Branch — and of this type only one other specimen 
is known. 

Nineteenth: The very rare New Jersey 
Cent of 1786, on the Obverse of which is a 
Horse's head with a band under it, under both of 
which is a Plow, with the date, 1786, under the 
beam, and the legend, NOVA CjESAREA : and 
on the Reverse, a Shield, with the legend, E 
PLURIBUS UNUM. 

The New Jersey Cents usually bear the date 
in the Exergue ; and only One other copy of this 
variety is known. 

Twentieth : The unique Liber Natus, bear- 
ing on the Obverse a Bust, facing to the Right, 
with the legend, GEORGIUS III. REX ; and on 
the Reverse, an Indian, standing, with a Toma- 
hawk in his Right hand and a Bow in his Left, 
with the legend, LIBER NATUS LIBERTA- 
TEM DEFENDO. 

Among the rarest of our early Coins are Two 
varieties of the Liber Natus, One of which beard 
the arms and motto of the State of New York, the 
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other a design which is somewhat different. The 
Obverse of this, it will be observed, is entirely 
distinct from either. 

Twenty-first : The unique Pattern Dol- 
lar op 1783, showing, on its Obverse, the inscrip- 
tion, U. S. 100U , surrounded with a wreath, with 
the legend, LIBERTAS JUSTITIA 1783; and, 
on its Reverse, a Sun between whose several rays 
are Stars, Thirteen in all, the whole surrounded 
by the legend, NOVA CONSTELLATIO. 

Twenty-second: The unique Pattern Half 
Dollar op 1783, bearing a design which is ex- 
actly similar to that of the Dollar, last described, 
with the exception, in this case, of a Mint- mark 
of Three leaves, a difference in the arrangement of 
the external legend, and the inscription within 
the wreath, which is U. S. 500. 

These Two pieces, which are the earliest 
known Patterns and Designs for the Federal 
coinage, are probably ihe pieces referred to in 
the Journal of Robert Morri*, under date of the 
second and twenty-i-econd of April, 1783, published 
in The Historical Magazine, for January, 
1867. (New Series, i., 32.) 

Twenty-third : The unique Pattern Cent 
op 1792, having on the Obverse, a head bf Liberty, 
facing the Kight, with flowing hair, with the 
date 1792, just below the Bust, the whole sur- 
rounded with the legend, LIBERTY PARENT 
OF SCIENCE & INDUSTRY; on the Reverse, 
the inscription ONE CENT, encircled by a wreath, 
the whole surrounded bv the legend, THIRTEEN 
STATES OF AVERrCA 1-100; and on the 
Edge, the legend, TO BE ESTEEMED, BE USE- 
FUL. 

This is of Copper ; bearing a beautiful design; 
and nearly twice as heavy and twice as Ltrge as 
the ordinary Copper Cent. 

Twenty-four : The very rare Pattern Cent 
of 1803, on the Obverse of which is a singularly 
miserable Eagle, the word LIBERTY, and, sur- 
rounding the Eagle, Thirteen dots with the date 
at the bottom ; and, on the Reverse, within a 
wreath, the words ONE CENT, and, surrounding 
the whole, the legend UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 1-100. 

We have no information concerning the origin 
of this piece ; but it is probably unique. 

Twenty-five : The extremely rare Washing- 
ton Cent, on which the Obverse presents a Bust, 
facing the Left, with the inscription, GEO 
WASHINGTON BORN VIRGINIA FEB 11 
1732 ; and the Reverse, a large Eaglo, with the 
Shield, Olive-branch, and Arrows, and, on Two 
labels depending from its beak, the legend, E 
PLURIBUS UNUM ; and with One star near the 
head of the Eagle and Twelve others arranged in 
a curve, above. 

The Washington Cent bearing the naked bust 
has been sold at auction at prices varying from 



Four hundred to Four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars ; and, because of* its extreme rarity, has been 
considered the most desirable of all the Washing- 
ton pieces : hereafter this Cent, which is co-eval 
with that, and in all probability unique, must 
take precedence. 

Twenty-six: The unique Washington Con- 
federate of 1785. This very rare piece dis- 
plays on its Obverse, a Bust, facing the Right, 
with the hair tied in a queu, and the legend GEN 
WASHINGTON surrounding them; and, on its 
Reverse, a Sun, with Thirteen Stars, with the le- 
gend CONFEDERATIO 1785, surrounding them. 

The Confederatios, of which there are several 
varieties, are all of extreme rarity. This speci- 
men, combining in One piece Two most important 
classes of American Coins, will be undoubtedly 
considered the most important of the series. 

This celebrated collection contains numerous- 
specimens, each of which is nearly if not quite 
as rare as the greater number of those to which 
we have referred; but our limits have been 
reached and we must forbear, until our next, any 
attempt to describe them. We shall endeavor, 
however, before the collection shall be separated, 
to secure a complete description of it; and our 
readers shall, in case of our success, have the- 
benefit of it.* 

Morrisania, N. Y., July, 1867. H. B. D. 



XIII.— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked up in various places, and 
brought to this place, u as they are," without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
the in the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any of 
-them are incorrect or doubtful, wo invite corrections. — Ed. 
Hist. Mao.] 

• 

A Reminiscence op Abraham Lincoln— Hi& 
Lecture at the Cooper Institute in I860. 
Old Orchard (SacoI, Me., August 13, 1867. 
To tl^e Editors of the New York Evening Post: 
In October, 1859, Messrs. Joseph i\. Richards, J. 
M. Pettingill, and S. W. Tubbs, called on me at 
the office of the Ohio State Agency, 25 William 
street, and requested me to write to the Hon. 
Thomas Corwin of Ohio, and the Hon. Abraham 
Lincoln of Illinois,, and invite them to lecture, in 
a course of lectures these young gentlemen pro- 
posed for the winter, in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. I wrote the letters as requested* and offered 
as compensation for each lecture, as I was author- 
ized, the sum of Two hundred dollars. The 
proposition to lecture was accepted by Messrs. 
Corwin and Lincoln. Mr. Corwin delivered his 
lecture in Plymouth Church as he was on his 
way to Washington to attend Congress. Mr. 
Lincoln could, not lecture until late in the season, 
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and a proposition was agreed to by the gentlemen 
named, and accepted by Mr. Lincoln, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show : 

** Danville, III., Nov. 13, 1859. 
a James A. Briggs, Esq., 

" Dear Sir : Yours of the 1st closing with my 
" proposition for compromise, was duly received. 
" I will be on hand ; and in due time will notify 
"you of the exact day. I believe, after all, I 
"shall make a political speech of it.... You have 
" no objection ? 

"I would like to know, in advance, whether'I 
** am also to speak or lectnre in New York. 
" Very, very glad your election went right. 

" x ours, truly, 

" A* Lincoln. 

"P. S. I am here at court, but my address is 
" still at Springfield, 111." 

In due time Mr. Lincoln wrote me that he 
would deliver the lecture, a political one, on the 
evening of the twenty-seventh of February, 1860. 
This wfts rather late in the season for a lecture, 
and the young gentlemen who were* responsible 
were doubtful about its success, as the expenses 
were large. It was stipulated that the lecture 
was to be in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn ; I re- 
quested and urged that the lecture should be 
delivered at the Cooper Institute. They were 
fearful it would not pay expenses — Three hundred 
and fifty dollars ; — I thought it would. 

In order to relieve Messrs. Richards, Pettingill, 
and Tubbs, of all responsibility, I called upon 
some of the officers of the " Young Men's Repub- 
lican Union," and proposed that they should 
take Mr. Lincoln, and that the lecture should be 
delivered under their auspices. They respectfully 
declined. 

I next called upon Mr. Simeon Draper, then 
President of " The Draper Republican Union Club 
M of New York," and proposed to him that his 
" Union " take Mr. Lincoln and the lecture, and 
assume the responsibility of the expenses. Mr. 
Draper and his friends declined, and Mr. Lincoln 
was left in the hands of u the original Jacobs." 

After considerable discussion, it was agreed on 
the part of the young gentlemen, that the lecture 
should be delivered in the Cooper Institute, if I 
would agree to share the expenses, if the sale of 
tickets (Twenty-five cents each) for the lecture did 
not meet the outlay. To this I assented — and 
the lecture was advertised to be delivered in the 
Cooper Institute, on the evening of the twenty 
seventh of February. 

Mr. Lincoln read the notice of the lecture in 
the papers, and, without any knowledge of the 
arrangement, was somewhat surprised to learn 
that he was first to make his appearance before 
a New York instead of a " Plymouth Church " 
audience. A notice of the proposed lecture ap- 



peared in the New York papers, and the Times 
spoke of him " as a lawyer who had some local 
" reputation in Illinois." 

At my personal solicitation, Mr. William Cul- 
len Bryant presided as Chairman of the meeting, 
and introduced Mr. Lincoln for the first time to a 
New York audience. 

The lecture was a wonderful success. It has 
become a part of the history of the country. 
Its remarkable ability was everywhere acknowl- 
edged ; and after the twenty-seventh of February, 
the name of Mr. Lincoln was a familiar one to 
the people of the East. After Mr. Lincoln closed 
his lecture, Mr. David Dudley Field. Mr. James 
W. Nye, Mr. Horace Greeley, and myself, were 
called out by the audience, and made short 
speeches. I remember saying then : " One of 
u Three gentlemen will be our Standard Bearer 
"in the Presidential contest of this year; the 
" distinguished Senator of New York, Mr. Sew- " 
"aid; the late able and accomplished Governor 
"* of Ohio, Mr. Chase ; or the * unknown knight J 
"who entered the political lists against the Bois 
" Gilbert of Democracy, Stephen A. Douglas, on 
"the prairies of Illinois in 1858, and unhorseU 
"him — Abraham Lincoln" 

Some friends joked me after the meeting as not 
being a " good prophet." The lecture was over; 
all the expenses were paid; I was handed by the 
gentlemen interested the sum of Four dollars and 
twenty-five cents as my share of the profits, as 
they would have called on me if there had been 
a deficiency in the receipts to meet expenses. 

Immediately after the lecture Mr. Lincoln went 
to Exeter, N. II., to visit his son Robert, then at 
school there, and I sent him a check for Two 
hundred dollars. Mr. Tubbs informed me a few 
weeks ago, that after the check was paid at the 
Park Bank he tore it up, but that he would give 
Two hundred dollars for the check if it could be 
restored — with the indorsement on it of " A. Lin- 
" coin " — as it was made payable to the order of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

After the return of Mr. Lincoln to New York 
from the East, where he had made several 
speeches, he said to me : "I have seen what all 
" the New York papers said about that thing of 
" mine in the Cooper Institute, with the exception 
" of the New York Evening Post, and I would 
" like to know what Mr. Bryant thought of it ;" 
and he then added : " It is worth a visit from 
" Springfield, Illinois, to Now York, to make the 
" acquaintance of such a man as William Cullen 
"Bryant." At Mr. Lincoln's request I sent him 
a copy of the Evening Post, with u, notice of his 
lecture. 

On returning from Mr. Beecher's church on a 
Sunday, in company with Mr. Lincoln, as we 
were passing the Post-office, I remarked to him : 
" Mr. Lincoln, I wish you would take particular 
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M notice of what a dark and dismal place we have 
" here for a Post-office, and I do it for this reason : 
" I think your chance for being the next President 
"is equal to that of any man in the country. 
u When you are President will you recommend 
" an appropriation of a million of dollars for a 
" suitable location for a Post-office in this city?" 
With a significant gesture, Mr. Lincoln remarked, 
" I will make a note of that." 

On going up Broadway with him in the even- 
ing, from the Astor House, to hear the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, Mr. Lincoln said to me, " When I was 
" East, several gentlemen made about the same 
"remark to me that you did to-day about the 
"Presidency; they thought my chances were 
" about equal to the best." 

Jambs A. Briggs. 



Another Revolutionary Soldier. — In your 
paper of the tenth instant, I notice an account 
of the only remaining soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, John Gray, of Hiramsburg, Ohio. I beg 
leave to correct the statement by furnishing 
you a short history of another. There is now 
living near Spencerville, Allen county, Ohio, 
William Taylor, who was born in the year 1757, 
and is, consequently, One hundred and ten years 
of age. I called upon the venerable soldier, and 
learned the following facts from his own lips. 
He was quite feeble at the time, and gave but a 
brief account of his life: He was born, as is 
above stated, in 1757, in Somerset county, Mary- 
land, Two miles from the city of Salisbury. His 
father died when he was Five years old, at which 
age he was bound to Captain William Traverse, 
of the tradeship Eugene, with whom he sailed 
until the breaking out of the Revolution. He 
then entered the Navy and served during the War. 
At the close of the war he continued to follow 
the sea until 1797, making in all Thirty -five years 
at sea. Immediately on leaving the sea he mar- 
ired Miss Ellen Martin, and settled upon a plan- 
tation in his native State, where he was engaged 
in the occupation of farming until the year 1810, 
at which time he emigrated to the State of Ken- 
tucky, and settled upon Cabin creek, where he 
lived until 1812. In that year he emigrated to 
the State of Ohio, where he joined the Twenty- 
sixth regiment of Ohio Light Infantry, in which 
regiment he served Eighteen months ; was at Fort 
Maiden, and afterwards at Niagara Garrison, 
where he was captured. On being exchanged he 
returned to his farm in Adams county, Ohio, 
where he lived until the year 1844. He then 
moved to Auglaize county, where he lived until 
1865. Since that time he has lived with his 
daughter in Allen county. He has buried Three 
wives, having been married twice after he was 
Seventy -five. Age has dealt lightly with him, 



and he enjoys very good health, and thinks he 
may yet need the fourth. His voice is as strong 
as when in early manhood he sang to his love by 
the ocean shore. He converses very well, and 
loves to relate the incidents of his early life, 
which he remembers distinctly. 

G. W. Hammond. 

S Correspondence of the Cincinnati Gazette, July, 
867.] 



XIV.— NOTES. 



Fort Halifax, Maine. — As* a protection 
against the Indians, who were often stirred up to 
hostilities on the frontiers of Maine by the French, 
even in times of peace, a wooden Fort was erected 
in 1754. It was situated near the place where 
the waters of the Sebasticook issue into the Ken- 
nebec. The strength and importance of this work 
were deemed enough to warrant some demonstra- 
tion of joy at its completion, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion, which is here given. The Maine Historical 
Society has proposed measures for the preserva- 
tion of the old, failing, and only remaining part 
of the defences, in the form of a Block-House. 

[iNBCMPTION.] 

Quod felix faustum quaesiit 

Provinces: Massachusettensi, 

Hunc lapidem posuit 

Gulielmus Shirley, Gubernator; 

Sub auspiciis 

Nobilissimi Georgii Montague Duck, 

Comitis de Halifax ; 

Provinciarum, 

Quotquot sunt ditionis Brittanicse, 

Per Amebic am utramque, 

Prsefecti atq : Patroni illustrissimi : 

Die 3 Septembris, A.D. 1754. 

Brunswick. B. 



George Waymouth. — A long-mooted ques- 
tion as to the river explored by this navigator in 
1605, on the coast of Maine, has involved the vis- 
ibility of the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire from the island of Monhegan and its neigh- 
boring waters. This fact has been denied by 
some of the writers, who have thought the Penob- 
scot or the Georges was the river, and has been 
asserted by the favorers of the Kennebec. To 
support the denial the aid of mathematics has 
been invoked to show that the rotundity of the 
earth must prevent the sight; while to support the 
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assertion the testimony of seamen and travelers 
has been called in, who declare that they have 
seen the summits at a distance even greater than 
Monhegan. 

An intelligent gentleman of our State, interested 
in historical pursuits, has recently visited the 
island, and was gratified with an ocular demon- 
stration of the fact asserted, though not at all 
claiming it in aid of the Kennebec theory. In a 
letter he says : 

"You need not trouble yourself about the 
'• White Mountains further. There is no ques- 
" tion about their visibility from this island. I 
"saw Mt. Washington distinctly last evening 
"from the Jight-Kouse. Capt. D. and the light- 
" house keeper and several others saw it. It was 
" distinctly visible from sunset until dark. From 
" the light-house I saw that and two other peaks. 
" The keeper has seen them often." 

In addition to this testimony it may be stated 
that the present writer, while recently on the 
island, was assured by at least a dozen persons 
that these mountains were so often visible as to 
occasion no special remark; and could be seen, 
not only from the elevation at the light-house, 
but on the shore, and by the fishermen while en- 
gaged in their work on the waters near by. 
This witness agrees with Christopher Levett, in 
1623-4, and scores of others since his day. It 
does not, indeed, determine the river ascended by 
Waymouth ; but it removes one of the difficulties 
in interpreting the obscure account of his voyage 
as to the Kennebec. B. 

Brunswick, Me. 






XV.— QUERIES. 



Hessian Music-Book of 1776. — The Hessian 
band of music, of Nine pieces, captured at Tren- 
ton, on the twenty -sixth of December, 1776, was 
present in Philadelphia at the celebration of the 
ensuing Fourth of July. 

The prisoners taken on that occasion were 
transported across the Delaware, under guard of 
Colonel Patterson's Fifteenth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 

From one of the band, the Fife-major of the 
Regiment obtained a MS. music-book, now in my 
possession ; the pieces in the book are all English, 
and among them we have the Hessian Camp, 
Grenadier's March, Boston March, and Boston 
Delight, The water-mark is peculiar, consisting 
of a lion crowned, standing erect, facing to the 
left, with a long staff bearing what appears to be 
a bauble over its left shoulder, and the animal is 
placed upon a low square pedestal, inscribed 
"Yry hyt." A circular legend, "Pro Patria 
"Ejusque Libertate," surmounted by a large 



crown, surrounds the whole. The Anspacher 
flag captured at Trenton bore the motto, " Pro 
" Principe et Patria." 

I should like to know where the paper of this 
book was manufactured ? I. J. G. 

New York City. 



Aping Rank or Title. — An American citi- 
zen who was United States Charge at a foreign 
court, is now traveling in Europe with his wife. 
Although he has left the United States service, 
he has his cards printed thus : " The Honorable 

" Mr. and Mrs. J 9 Pray what authority, 

propriety, or precedent, is there for this ? 

Republican. 



American Flags. — A reader of The Histori- 
cal Magazine would like to know where he can 
find a description of the early flags used in the 
United States, and as to when and on what 
waters they were first displayed ? B. A. 



Jamestown, Virginia. — The first permanent 
white settlement in the United States took place 
in 1607. It was on an island or peninsula in 
Powhattan or James River, Virginia. Although 
the whole went to ruin, on account of the unhealth- 
iness of the place, there was one solitary inhabi- 
tant who still clung to the spot and was alive in 
1831. 

It would be interesting to know all about this 
and so as to include when and under what 



man 



circumstances he died. 



Swamp. 



Woodbridge. — What were the names and al- 
liances of the 12 children of John and Mercy 
(Dudley) of Andover ? 

What is known of " Capt. Thomas 9 W." son of 
the aoove ? Who was " Mary W. wid. of Thomas 
" m. to Jos h Coker." 

What descendants exist of Joseph 2 W. and 
Martha (Rogers) his wife ? 

Who was the " Mr. W. m., to Deborah Totten 
" in 1686 ? 

Who and how many were the wives of Rev.- 
Timothy of Hartford, with their respective chil- 
dren ? 

Answers too long for publication — please en- 
close to L. W., 128 & 18th Street, New York. 

E. H. D. 



Colonel Glasier. — There was a Colonel 
Glaeier, who served under Sir William Johnson, 
and was stationed at Saratoga in 1756. Can any 
reader of The Historical Magazine furnish 
any information in regard to him ? 

Worcester. 
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XVL—RE PLIES. 

Popham's Memoky, (H. M., New Series, ii., 
42 ) — A correspondent with a fanciful signa- 
ture, perseveres in chasing the small game of a 
verbal criticism on the use of the word " conse- 
44 crate," as connected with the memory of C. J. 
Pophum. It is enough to reply from Webster's 
Dictionary, which gives as a propor meaning of 
the word, " to render venerable, to dignify :" and 
cites Burke as authority. This is enough to sus- 
tain its use by the Hon. Mr. Bourne. 

Ue says that Popham had " so vile a memory," 
i. e. reputation. Not so thought his contempo- 
rary, John Smith, writing after his death, who 
poiuted to him as u that honorable patron of vir- 
** tue." Not so wrote Strachey of the same age, 
whose record is " the upright and noble gentle- 
" man ;" nor Hubbard, a little later, who presents 
him as the "honorable patron of justice and vir- 
" tue.*'' Is this the character to leave a " vile 
'* memory ?" 

He says that Popham's Epitaph " is a notable 
u instance " of the " proverbially false " charac- 
ter of this kind of composition. I have never 
seen it, and therefore cannot judge. Has he ? 

He asks for tho * 4 original " of the word " con- 
" seer ate." This he will find in Webster, and its 
several uses. N 

The Kennebec was not the u initial enterprise." 
Oh, no ! Virginia was a little earlier, under the 
same Charter of 1606. But I was writing about 
New England. Gosnold's expedition had no 
Charter ; did not occupy its small house for a 
day, probably not for a moment, after its comple- 
tion ; and abandoned the coast in less than Three 
weeks after its arrival at the selected place. The 
" initial enterprise " of a Chartered Colony in New 
England, was at the mouth of the Kennebec, un- 
der George Popham ; who died in the service 
there. 

The historian of Ancient Pemaquid gives him 
the good character of being counted by New En- 
gland, as " among the earliest if not the very first 
•* of her * illustrious dead. 7 " 

Then he says that " Virginia was the other 
44 penal Colony." When ? Not till 1619, long af- 
ter both the Popliams were dead. And when was 
the Kennebec Colony a penal one ? NEVER. 

He says, too, " the great principles connected 
44 with it were only to solve the question, whether 
44 or not mynes were there ;" and if 44 they could 
44 bo profitably worked by the enforced labor of 
44 criminals." Not so thought Hubbard and Wil- 
liamson. They say nothing about * 4 criminals " 
here : not did any one else, in the whole historic 
world, till less than Five years ago. The care- 
ful historian of Maine says : 44 This plantation 
44 was undertaken by its patrons with a determin- 
44 ation worthy of great and enterprising minds, 



44 resolved on the accomplishment of their pur- 
44 poses ; and sure of the greatest advantages to 
44 be derived from its establishment and prosper- 
44 ity." He refers to Hubbard as a support to his 
positions. 

It is not difficult to see why some minds, whose 
writings are dated 4< Boston," should be ready 
to spring to verbal criticisms on the perform- 
ances at the Kennebec ; to indulge in personal re- 
flections on the writers in behalf of the Popham 
Colony, as in the present article ; and make as- 
sertions about the Colony itself, which no con- 
temporaneous authority sanctions, with even the 
shadow of probability. In tlio mean . time the 
44 Popham Celebration " is gaining favor year by 
year. The true history of the Colony and its in- 
fluence in the illustration of the principles set 
forth in the Charter of 1606, as afterward 
spread over all New England, are annually be- 
coming more and more widely studied and wil- 
lingly allowed. Cumberland. 

Brunswick, Mb. 

Doctor Rush. — At page Forty-two of your 
July number is a query as to 44 what authority 
44 exists for the charge frequently made, that 
44 Doctor Rush was the Author of the anonymous 
44 letter against General Washington which was 
44 sent to Patrick Henry." 

I presume by 44 authority " the querist means 
44 evidence," and this is abundant. 

1. General Washington says that the letter is 
in Rush's well-known hand writing. 

2. The anonymous letter itself shows it to be 
Rush's. It is extant and in the possession of Mr. 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Philadelphia. 

3 The family of Doctor Rush admit the letter 
to be his, but claim, or at least Bancroft does, 
that Washington forgave him for writing it. 

4. In the year 1804, when Chief Justice Mar- 
shall's biography was in the press, Doctor Rush 
and his family conceded the letter to be his, and 
supplicated Judge Marshall to suppress Washing- 
ton's indignant comment on it. They so far 
succeeded that, with asterisks to indicate the omis- 
sion, the passage was omitted. The correspond- 
ence on this subject is also in Mr. Dreer's posses- 
sion. The writer of this communication has a 
copy of it. 

5. It was Doctor Rush's persistent habit to 
write anonymous letters and anonymous libels. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A. B. 

The Runic Hoax. — 

New York, Sept. 5, 1867. 
Mr. Dawson, 

Dear Sir : In answer to your note of inquiry, 
I would state that the Runic Inscription said to 
have been found on the Arrow Rock below Po- 
tomac Falls, is now known to be a shallow hoax, 
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by no means comparable to the Great Moon 
Hoax, which exhibited gome genius and wit. 

This Runic Hoax is a piece of pleasantry said 
to have been perpetrated by the son of a Pennsyl- 
vania Senator — who thus ventilates his Scandina- 
vian lore. 

It first appeared in the Washington Evening 
Union, a little penny paper, which has made 
great capital out of the sensation, and published 
so much about the " Great Discovery " and the 
mythical " Professor Raffinsen," that the news- 
boys dubbed it the Evening Runic. I trust the 
Potomac rock may not prove to all concerned, 
Lapis offensionis, et petra scandali. 

The fabricator of this Pickwickian inscription 
is by no means a pioneer in this species of fraud. 
Such deceivers have appeared at different times, 
always adapting their efforts to the prevailing 
opinion of tne day, on the origin of our aborigines. 
The discovery of America, with its numerous in- 
habitants, 6et the savans of the old world to work, 
to account for the peopling of this great Continent. 

The theory of a Hebrew origin found the 
earliest and most numerous supporters, and was 
followed by the Scandinavian hypothesis. 

The first inscription said to have been found in 
this country was about the year 1740, after the 
New England missionaries imagined that they 
had discovered traces of some Jewish rites 
amongpt the Indians, and when the theory of the 
Lost Tribes had found many supporters. It con- 
si-ted of a Hebrew inscription executed upon 
some rocks in Connecticut. The next was the 
pretended discovery of a Jewish shekel amongst 
some human remains at La Porte, Indiana. Then 
came the April hoax, the Louisiana Hebrew in- 
scription, which deceived some of our astute an- 
tiquaries. This was soon followed by the wonder- 
ful Wyrick stones, so skillfully covered with 
Hebrew inscriptions, and said to have been found 
in the mounds near Newark, Ohio. Attempts 
were made to dispose of these stones to some of 
our Societies as genuine relics. Articles exposing 
their pretensions appeared in both the New York 
Times and Harper's Weekly, yet it is said they 
found a purchaser at the West. 

Since the discovery and translation of the Ice- 
landic sagu,8, persons may be found who can see 
in the scratches on the Dighton, Tivertou, and 
Portsmouth rocks, evidence of an early Scandi- 
navian visit to this continent. Hence the historic 
interest diverted in that direction may have sug- 
gested the Potomac hoax. E. H. D. 

Portland, Mb., Sept. 4, 1867. 
Mr. Dawson: 

Your correspondent, " Philo," (page 41, July 
Number, Hist. Mag.), asks for the answer to 
War in Disguise " published by Riley, N. Y., 
" 1806." 



I have that Answer now before me, in a bound 
volume of pamphlets, published and collected by 
Riley, of N. Y. I annex the title page in full : 

" An|| Answer||to||War in Disguise ;||or||Remarks|| 
"upon||The New Doctrine of England,||conceru- 
" ingHNEUTRAL Trade. 

" Illud natura non patiatur, ut aliorum spoliis 
u nostras facultates, || copias, opes, augeamus ; et 
"unum debeat esse omnibus propositum, ut|| 
" eadem sit utilitas unius cujusque et universarem, 
" quam si ad se quisque ||rapiat, dissolvitur omnis 
" humana consortio." Cicero do Oratore, 3. 

" New York : || Printed by Hopkins & Seymour ,|| 
14 For I. Riley & C°. New York, And Edmund 
" Morford,||Charleston.|| February, 1806." 

On the next page is the Copy-right and Certifi- 
cate to Isaac Riley. On the page opposite to this 
is the " Preface," || in Ten lines italics, in which 
he says : " In the hope that these sheets may be 
" impartially considered, the writer will not affix 
"his name. He will however, to obviate un- 
" founded objection, so far gratify the curious as 
" to say, that he is not a Practitioner of the Law ; 
" he is not a Merchant ; he has no interest in 
li Trade ; he holds no office ; and has no connec- 
" tion with those who administer the Govern- 
" ment." These Two leaves are not paged. 

The fourth page is headed " An Answer||To|| 
"War In Disguise &o"||. 

It commences thus : " The Pamphlet, entitled 
'• War in Disguise, on which we are about to 
" make some remarks, is the production of no 
" mean ability. We have been told, that it was 
" written by direction of the English Cabinet. 
44 This however, we do not believe." 

The pamphlet is an octavo of Seventy-six pages. 

After " Finis, 77 is this note : " The first edition 
" of War in Disguise in 8v°, & the 2 aa edition in 
44 12m°, for sale, wholesale and retail, by I. Riley 
" & C° N° 1, City Hotel, Broadway." 

I have, also, bound in the same volume, an- 
other pamphlet, entitled" War without Disguise m ,\\ 
44 or,HThe Frauds||of HNeutral Commerce|| A jua- 
44 tification of Neutral Captures ;|| With observa- 
tions ||on the|| Answer to War in Disguise^ \nd|| 
44 Mr. Madison's Examination. || — o — Showing 
44 That The True Interests of America Require]] 
" The Rigid Application of thellBritish Rule of 

" '56." 

44 Printed in America||1807." 
Title, blank page, and Preface, Four pages ; 
pamphlet, Eighty-seven pages. In the closing 
part of the Preface, the Author says : 44 With the 
44 positions of War in Disguise, the Answer to it, 
44 and Mr. Madison's pamphlet, it is presumed 
44 every one is acquainted. Should those of the 
44 little tract now published be assailed, they may, 
44 if deemed in danger, be defended." 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. Willis. 
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XVII.— BOOKS. • 
1* — Receht Publications. 

i.^fourrvtl ke/4 by fTugh Finbiy % Surveyor of the Pont 
Boads on (he Continent of Xorth America, during his Sur- 
rey of the Poet Ogles* between Falmouth and Casco Bay in 
the Province of MaHmchusettM. and Sarannah in Georgia ; 
begun the \9th September, 1773. am! ended VUh June, 1774. 
Brooklyn : Frank H. Norton, 1*67. Quarto, pp. xxyiif, 94. 

The title-page describes very correctly the 
contents of this vol a me: it is simply a Journal 
of an official toar of inspection along the Post- 
rontes of America, daring the Colonial period, 
with memoranda of the Postmasters' mode of 
doing their business, of their settlements of ac- 
counts, and of their suggestions offered for the 
good of the service. 

There is a very interesting sketch of the route 
from the Kennebec, through, the Wilderness, to 
the River Chaudiere — probably that over which 
Arnold traveled, a couple of years later; and, 
sometimes, there are glimpses of the character of 
the roads and ferries, along the different Post- 
routes. 

The Journal is prefaced with an elaborate In- 
troduction, in which are several interesting docu- 
ments concerning the Mail-service of that period ; 
but the Editor has done little beyond the mere 
collection of the papers and the re-production of 
the letter of the manuscript Journal of the Tour. 

There is very little in the volume which is of 
any real value to the historical student ; yet it is 
an interesting work to every one who delights in 
the narrative of a tour through the Colonies, a 
short time prior to the War of the Revolution ; 
and we can safely commend it to such a class of 
readers. 

It is not, by any means, a handsome book, 
although what is known as "privately printed;" 
and we understand the edition numbers a hundred 
and fifty copies. 



I 



2.— ybtee concerning Peter Petham, the earliest resident 
artist in yew England* and hie (ntccessor* prior to the Revo- 
lution. Reprinted, with additions, from the Proceedings of 
the MaseaeJmsett* Historical Society for 1866-67. By William 
H. Whitmore. Cambridge: John Wilson A Son, 1867. Octavo, 
pp. 81. 

Mr. Whitmore is known to students as a most 
careful and conscientious writer of History and 
Genealogy ; and we open whatever bears his name 
without doubt, either concerning the thorough- 
ness of his research, the accuracy of his state- 
ments, or the eleganoe of his style. 

In the tract before us, be has unearthed an old 

Sainter and engraver who lived and labored in 
toston before Smibert appeared there, who mar- 
ried for his second wife the widow Copley, be- 
came the step-father and tutor of John Singleton 
Copley, and died in December, 1751 ; and he has 
followed with passing notices of John Smibert, 
Henry Pelham, Copley, Nathaniel Smibert, Green- 
wood, Jennys, Blackburn, Hurd, Mrs. Morebead, 



Johnson, Turner, Lynde, Johnston, Dewing, Okey, 
and Revere, all of them resident artists in New 
England, in the ante-Revolutionary era. 

The tract is crowded with the evidence of its 
own correctness; and fully sustains the well- 
earned reputation of its Author, as an earnest 
and diligent student and a faithful and graceful 
author. 

It seems to have been privately-printed; but 
we have no information concerning the number 
of copies printed. 

8. — Letter of Horace Greeley to Messrs, George W. Blunt, 
Jo/tn A. Kennedy. John O. .Stone. Stephen Hyatt, and 80 
other*. Members of the Cnion League Club. Privately Printed, 
1^67. Octavo, pp. ii.. (unpaged) 13. 

In a recent number, we referred to a very 
elegant re-print of Mr. Marble's celebrated Let- 
ter to President Lincoln : the volume before us 
is a companion volume containing Mr. Greeley's 
Letter to his brethren of the Union League Club, 
with which all our readers are perfectly ac- 
quainted. 

It is a most sumptuous production, from the 
Bradstreet Press; and we have rarely seen a 
more beautiful specimen of printing. It was 
printed only for presents ; and the edition num- 
bered Ninety-nine copies. 

4. — Tlte Publications of the Prince Society, established May 
25, 1853. John Dunton's Letter* from New England. Bos- 
ton : Printed for the Society, 1S67. Small quarto, pp. xxiv., 
840. Price $6.00. 

John Dunton, a son of a minister, a native of 
Huntingdon-shire, and by profession a bookseller, 
seems to have gratified a passion for roving by 
visiting New England in 1685. He reached 
Boston in February, 1686, and London, on his 
return, in the beginning of the following August. 

He visited Holland soon after; and on his 
return to London he resumed his business as a 
bookseller; established T tie Athenian Mercury — 
probably the great original of the Notes and 
Queries, as well as of The Historical Maga- 
zine — in which he was assisted, among others, 
by his uncle, the father of the Revs. John and 
Charles Wesley ; and was soon at the head of an 
extensive business. After a series of ups and 
downs, he died in obscurity, in 1733, aged Seven- 
ty-four years. 

The object of this visit to New England was 
to collect debts amounting to £500, which the 
book-reading public in Massachusetts was owing 
to him and had not been very ready to pay ; 
and he had " a great number of Books very 
" proper for that place," including Continuation 
of the Morning Exercises, for which he wanted a 
market — it is not impossible, also, he was a vol- 
untary exile, because of his sympathy with the 
discomfited Monmouth, a refugee from England 
for his own immediate safety, although even 
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then under bonds to appear and answer in the 
case before his Majesty's Justice. 

The volume before us is composed of letters 
descriptive of this trip to New England. The 
first relates to his trip as far as the Isle of Wight; 
the second relates to the remainder of his voyage ; 
the third to the seventh inclusive relate to the 
Town of Boston and its inhabitants, and to the 
surrounding country, and the eighth to his re- 
turn voyage and concluding remarks. 

These letters are crowded with descriptions of 
the manners, customs, etc., of the Indians, adapted 
from Roger Williams's Key, and often in his 
words ; and they are exceedingly interesting to 
the local antiquary because of their minute de- 
scriptions of the leading inhabitants of Boston, 
of the surrounding villages, and of the manners, 
customs, and character of , the Colonists. 

There is little doubt in our own mind that 
the whole affair was a bookseller's job ; but wo 
have no doubt, also, that it is based on actual 
observation or, at least so far as the matter re- 
lating to. the Indians was concerned, on such 
reputable authorities as Jocelyn and Roger Wil- 
liams. There is no doubt, in our own mind, of 
the general correctness of the Author • and we 
are sustained in this opinion by Mr. Whitmore, 
the learned Editor of the work, who describes 
his letters as " unique sketches of New-England 

life, honestly drawn, and defective rather than 

erroneous," (p. xxiv.), and sa.ys " Dunton visited 

Boston, was received by the clergy and reputa- 
*• ble citizens with friendship, and wrote a trust- 
" worthy account of what he saw ;" and that 
" his sketches of New England certainly contain 
" internal evidence of being the work of a resi- 
" dent here, and on the whole his testimony is 
" favorable to the inhabitants.^' (p. 308.) 

It is important, therefore, to know what so re- 
putable an Author, thus endorsed by one of Bos- 
ton's most enthusiastic admirers and most sensi- 
tive burghers, had to say concerning the Massa- 
chusetts men, the Boston men, of the olden time - 
and we turned over hie pages with fear ana 
trembling lest at the mouth of so honest and 
trustworthy a witness we should be convicted of 
u partiality " and " falsity," in what we had said 
on that great question. Our readers will find, on 
pages 69 and 70, these words: "There is no 
*« Trading for a stranger with them, which is, 
"not to part with your Ware without ready 
" money ; for they are generally very backward 
" in their payments, great Censors of other Men's 
u Manners, but extreamly careless of their own, 
*' yet they have a ready correction for every vice. 
" As to their Religion, I cannot perfectly diBtin- 
" guish it ; but is 6uch that nothing keeps 'em 
" friends but only the fear of exposing one an- 
" other's knavery. As for the Rabble, their Re- 
" ligion lies in cheating all they deal with. When 



it 
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" you are dealing with 'em, you must look upon 
"'em as at cross purposes, and read 'em like 
" Hebrew, backward: ; for they seldom speak and 
" mean the same thing, but like Water-men, Look 
" one Way and Row another. The Quakers here 
" have been a suffering Generation ; and there's 
" hardly any of the Yea-and-Nay Persuasion but 
rt will give you a severe Account of it ; for the 
"Bostonians, tho' their Forefathers fled thither 
"to enjoy Liberty of Conscience, are very un- 
u willing any should enjoy it but themselves: 
"But they are now grown more moderate." 
Again, on page 71 : " Their Laws for Reforma- 
" tion of Manners, are very severe, yet but little 
" regarded by the People, so at least as to make 
" 'em better, or cause 'em to mend their manners." 
Again, on pages 73, 74 : " In short, these Bos- 
"tonians enrich themselves by the ruine of 
"strangers; and like ravenous Birds of Prey, 
" strive who shall fasten his Tallons first upon 
u 'em. For my own share I have already trusted 
" out £400, and know not where to get in 2d. of 
" it. But all these things pass under the Notion 
"of Self-Preservation and Christian-Policy." 

We have room for no more of Mr. Dunton's 
description of old New England, nor have we 
any disposition to revive the record of its peculiar 
traits of character in the days of the Fathers. 
We have not felt at liberty, however, when, as in 
this case, a New England association has placed 
a witness on the stand and endorsed him as hon- 
est and trustworthy, to allow him to leave it 
without a cross-examination on some subjects in 
which we have an interest ; and we are quite as 
satisfied with the result as " P." and The Evening 
Transcript can be. " The Truth is mighty and 
"will prevail." 

The Prince Society is doing good service in the 
cause of genuine History, in thus producing 
standard editions of authoritative works; and 
Mr. Whitmore has conducted this volume through 
the Press with his usual zeal and ability. 

It is handsomely printed, and the edition num- 
bered Two hundred and ten copies, Twenty of 
which were on large paper. 



5. — Microcoemography ; or, a Piece of the World IMscov- 
•ed, in Essays and Characters. By John Earle, D.D., Bishop 
of Salisbury ; to which are added. Notes and an Appendix. By 



Philip Bliss. First American Edition, edited by L. L. Williams. 
Albany: Joel Munsell, 1867. 16mo, pp. xvi., 277. Price $2.60. 

This ourious work was first printed in 1628, 
and had Six Editions during that century, under 
the pseudonym of Edward Blount. Since then, 
several Editions have appeared ; the last one in 
1811, with Notes and Appendices, among which 
is a Bibliographical list of Books of this char- 
acter. The present Edition is printed from a 
copy belonging to the library of the late John 
Taylor, and its variations from the First Edition 
are noted. 
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It describes Seventy-eight characters. " The 
" language," say 8 the Preface to the Edition of 
1732, u is generally easy, and proves our English 
" tongue not to be so very changeable as is com- 
" monly supposed. * * * Here and there we 
"meet with a broad expression, and some char- 
acters are far below others; nor is it to be 
" expected that so great a variety of portraits 
"should all be drawn with equal excellence; 
" though there are scarce any without some mas- 
" terly touches. The change of fashions c^sts a 
" shade upon a few places, yet even those contain 
" an exact picture of the age wherein they were 
" written, as the rest does of mankind in general ; 
"for reflections founded upon nature will be just 
" in the main, as long as men are men, though 
" the particular instances of vice and folly may 
" be diversified." 

The character of the Author was delineated by 
Isaac Walton; and the Edition of his work 
which we are describing has been very carefully 
annotated and as carefully indexed. 

6. — Military Operations in Eastern Maine and Nora 
Scotia during the Revolution, chiefly compiled front, Hie 
Journals and Letters of Colonel John Allan, iciVt, Xotes and 
a Memoir of Colonel Jofm Allan. Bv Frederick Kidder. 
Albany : Joel Munscll, 1867. Octavo, pp. xi., 886. Price $4.00. 

The importance of the military operations on the 
Eastern frontier, during the War of the Revo- 
lution, is very little understood, because it is 
very little known. Mr. Kidder, therefore, has 
performed a very acceptable service, because of 
their importance, in bringing forward, even in a 
mutilated form, the papers which are contained 
in this work. 

We are at a loss to understand, however, how 
so practical a man as Mr. Kidder is should have 
so far forgotten himself as to tinker his material, 
and thus leave his readers uncertain when they 
are reading Colonel Allan and when Mr. Kidder. 
If there is any value in what purports to be an 
original historical paper, as an authority, it is 
because that paper is supposed to furnish the 
best evidence, the most authentic, if not the most 
complete ; and we are entitled, therefore, if we 
are permitted to use it at all, to use it in its 
purity, without Editorial pruning and without 
impertinent additions. No one knows this better 
than Mr. Kidder, yet he has ** amended the Text" 
of these papers, he says, " so far as to correct 
" apparent errors and to render the language in 
"a few cases more explicit." 

We like a refined taste in literature, yet we 
would not sacrifice, nor even jeopardize, the Truth 
to secure it; nor would we dare do more than 
add a note of explanation or illustration, when 
merely " apparent errors" seemed to impair the 
value of the text or obscurity of language seemed 
to have left in obscurity some interesting fact. 
In that, however, it seems, we differ from Mr. 



Kidder; and we are contented to abide the judg- 
ment in the case of those who shall follow us. 

The volume is from the press of the Albanian 
Disciple of Aldus, whose trade-mark is on the 
title-page; and it is, of course, well printed. The 
Edition numbered Two hundred and fifty copies. 

7. — 77te Invasion of Canada in 1775: including the Jour- 
nal of Captain Simeon Thayer, describing the perils and suffer- 
ings of the army under Colonel Benedict Arnold, in his march 
through the wifdi-nieNS to Quebec: with Notes and Appendix. 
By Edwin Martin £ tone. Providence: Knowles, Anthony & 
Co., Printers, ls67. Octavo, pp. xxiv., 104. with insets. Two 
pagi-8 eaeh between pp. vi. and vii.. 46 and 47; slips between 
pp. xx. and xxi., 56 and .VT; and Six pages between pp. 102 
and 103. 

The industrious and painstaking Secretary of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, iu this vol- 
ume, has furnished to students of our Revolution- 
ary military history another exceedingly valuable 
collection of papers, and will secure from theni 
their gratitude for his services. 

The march through the wilderness has already 
found an unusually large number of historians, 
yet there is room for as many more, and all will 
be alike useful and welcome. Arnold, himself, 
kept a Journal of his operations which has been 
printed, either entire or in parts ; and others by 
Henry, Heth, Melvin, Meigs, Senter, and Ware, 
have been printed while MSS. by McCoy, Has- 
kell, Topham, Dearborn, Peirce, Badeux, Foucher, 
and Sangulnet, all yet unpublished, are known to 
have been written and in most cases have been 
preserved. 

Captain Thayer, the writer of this particular 
Journal, was a native of Massachusetts, but a 
resident of Rhode Island. He participated in 
the old French War ; was appointed a Captain in 
the Rhode Island line, in 1775 ; served with 
Arnold in Canada ; was promoted to a Majority ; 
served at Red Bank, under Colonel Greene, and 
at Fort Mifflin ; fought at Mcnmouth and Spring- 
field; and died in 1800. 

The Journal before us possesses no particular 
literary merit ; and is valuable only as an his- 
torical authority concerning one of the most in- 
teresting events of the War of the Revolution. 

The Editor has discharged his duty with the 
greatest industry and fidelity ; and, although we 
conceive thut his conclusions are sometimes er- 
roneous, and that injustice is sometimes done to 
worthy officers, we cannot withhold from him 
the credit which is justly his. 

After a brief " Prefo.ce," Doctor Stone has 
given a Bibliography of the Expedition, in which 
reference is made to the literature of the subject 
with references to the inedited manuscripts — a 
good service which will not be soon forgotten by 
the working-men of the profession. An elabor- 
ate u Introduction" comes next, in which the 
operations in Canada are briefly described ; and, 
with singular and unfortunate oversight, Arnold's 
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name is entirely omitted, although his capture of 
Crown Point and of the Two British vessels is 
elaborately described and the importance of that 
service is referred to. We think, also, that his 
allusion to Arnold, as particularly " the victim 
** of a low moral sense," (p. ix.,) in the earlier 
days of his career, is peculiarly unhappy, when 
by far the greater number of his companions in 
arms were even greater victims of " a low moral 
" sense" than he. 

We recognize an Ode by George William Cur- 
tis, inserted at the close of the Journal, as an 
old acquaintance; and we are rather surprised 
that the excellent Editor of this volume has not 
credited the volume from which it was copied. 
It seems to us that so slight an acknowledgment 
would have been nothing more than just. 

The " Appendix" is very complete ; and herein 
Doctor Stone has fairly displayed his love of 
hard work — a series of biographical sketches of 
officers who were in this expedition; numerous 
illustrative Notes ; lists of those who were killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners before Quebec; 
Kosters of Companies ; and an elaborate Index, 
being among the features of this portion of the 
volume which will most attract the student of 
History. 

We oannot close .this Notice without entering 
our Protest against the injustice which Doctor 
Stone has done to Colonel Samuel Smith, in deny- 
ing to him any portion of the honor of defending 
the Mud Fort. We feel very sure that our 
friend, the Editor of the work before us, would 
have been the last to do injustice to the gallant 
Marylander, whom he has depreciated, had he 
seen the materials which have come down to this 
generation ; and we shall take an early occasion 
to present to our readers some papers on this 
subject, which were placed in our hands some 
years since by Colonel Smith's son, for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the Truth of History in this 
matter. 

The volume before us was printed for private 
circulation by the Editor * and is one of a hun- 
dred copies of which the Edition was composed. 



b. — Proceedings of a Board of General Officers respecting 
Jltijor John Andri. New York: Privately Printed, lbt>7. 
Octavo, pp. vi M 21. ' 

We have here a magnificent fac simile of the 
original Edition of the Proceeding of the Court 
of Enquiry to which General Washington sent 
the case of Major Andre*. It has been thus 
printed by the Bradstreet Press, exclusively for 
presents, the Edition numbering only Forty-nine 
copies; and, although our readers are familiar 
with its ^contents, from the copies which were 
issued by Mr. McCoy and in The Gazette Series, 
by ourself, the beauty of this re-print and the 



fact that it is a facsimile will render it a very 
choice addition to the fine books of those who 
may be fortunate enough to secure a copy. 

It is printed with old-style type, of course ; on 
laid, tinted paper; and has a handsomely rubri- 
cated title-page. 

9. — Letters and Journals relating to the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the capture of Vie German troops at 
Saratoga. By Mrs. General Kledesel. Translated from the 
original German, by William L. Stone. Albany: Joel Munsell, 
1867. Octavo, pp. '285. « 

Every student of American history knows the 
interest which clusters around the Letters of 
Madame Riedesel, the heroic wife of the Baron 
who commanded the German troops in the 
Northern Campaign of 1777: and how much 
service they afford to every one who seeks a 
knowledge of that eventful period. 

General Wilkinson first employed some of 
them, in a faulty translation : and, in 1827, the 
entire collection, also very inaccurately trans- 
lated, was published in a small volume. In the 
beautiful volume before us, Mr. Stone has pre- 
sented a new translation of the entire work; and, 
in doing so, his thorongh knowledge of the Ger- 
man language has enabled him to detect and 
correct innumerable errors which had crept into 
the former translation. He has also enriched this 
version with Illustrative Notes, a good Index, 
a Sketch of the Life of the Baroness, and, not 
least, with a very fine Portrait of the lady, from 
a photograph of the original painting, furnished 
for that purpose by her family in Germany. 

In this publication Mr. Stone has done a sub- 
stantial service to American History; and Mr. 
Munsell has seldom turned out a volume which 
is more creditable to his skill as a printer. The 
Edition numbered Two hundred and fifty copies. 

10. — Address to the First GradwtUng Class of Rutgers 
Female College: delivered in the Fourth avenue Presbyterian 
Church, (Dr. Crosby's) on Sabbath evening, June 20, 1867. By 
Henry M. Pierce, LL.D., President of the College. Published 
by request of the Trustees. New York: Agathynian Press. 
1867. Octavo, pp. 19. 

" What is the true position of woman, and what 
" should be her education V J are the very impor- 
tant subjects of this, so called, " Baccalaurete 
u Address ,; — a very sensible subject, also, it 
would seem, for the occasion which demanded it. 
"We- fail, however, to find what we conceive to be 
the true answers to these questions ; and consider 
Doctor Pierce's effort as altogether a failure. 

If the Doctor is right, a young woman should 
learn just what her brothers learn, because she 
was not made to become the slave but the equal 
of her husband ; but while we admit that the 
husband and the wife should be equals, we see no 
more reason, because of that, that she should be 
taught his Classics, and Engineering, and Law, 
than that he, for the same reason of their equality, 
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should be taught her Needlework, and Cookery, 
and Nursery songs. 

The Doctor's teaching, therefore, is simply, 
bosh. The education of woman, like that of man, 
should be adapted to the future of the scholar. 
It should be made to render her more intelligent 
and skillful in her peculiar duties : to qualify her 
the better to discharge the sacred duties of sister 
and daughter, of wife and mother : to develop 
the graces, to strengthen the mind, and to improve 
what nature had left unadorned. 

We should be glad, also, to know just why an 
Address to a party of young women is called a 
Baccalaureate Address. Was it because the J)oc- 
tor was a Batchelor ; or because it was delivered 
when divers other Baccalaureate addresses are 
apt to be made — u on Sabbath evening?" 

The copy before us is a very handsome speci- 
men of printing, on laid, tinted paper, with ru- 
bricated title-page ; and is highly creditable to 
the young establishment which printed it. It is 
intended, we understand, for private circulation. 



11. — A treatise on Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic 
system of Nerves. By William Murray, M.D., M. K C. P., 
Lond. New York : A. Simpson & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. viii., 
95. 

A great many of the diseases to which mankind 
is liable are due to emotional disturbance; and 
Doctor Murray considers the subject with intelli- 
gence and discrimination. His book is well calcu- 
lated to instruct men and women in the proper 
management of their emotions, and is a safe guide 
to the treatment of those affections which arise 
from a failure to keep them in due subjection. 

To a great extent this entire matter has here- 
tofore been in the hands of quacks who have de- 
rived their greatest profit from fleecing ignorant 
and unwary persons afflicted with emotional dis- 
eases ) and we rejoice that a gentleman of Doctor 
Murray's skill and standing has taken it from 
their grasp. 

12. — Ninth Annual Report of the Ch-ambenqf Commerce of 
the State of New York, for the year 1866-7." In two parts. 
New York : J. W. Amerman, 1867. Octavo, Part I., pp. xvi., 
112,182; Part II., pp. 182. 

The yearly volumes of this ancient corporation 
contain a vast amount of exceedingly importan- 
information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ; 
yet they are seldom seen in the libraries of stu- 
dents, or elsewhere than among the neglected 
literature of the counting-room. This should 
not be so ; and we earnestly hope that the Cham- 
ber will be more widely sustained in its useful 
work by those who may be most indebted to its 
invaluable collections. 

In the neatly-printed volume before us we have 
the Minutes of the Chamber, for the year ending 
with May, 1867 ; a list of members of the Cor- 
poration — headed by Hickson W. Field, Esq., 



who was elected on the first of July, 1817 ; a list 
of its officers during the past hundred years ; its 
By-laws, donations, to its Library, reports on the 
introduction of Capital and Men into the Southern 
States ; on the Banquet to Cyrus W. Field : on 
the Tax on Cotton j on the reception of the Bra- 
zilian and Argentine Ambassadors ; on the Usury 
Laws ; on the Wharves and Piers of the city ; a 
series of Fourteen Trade Reports, and another of 
Twenty-six statistical articles of Trade and Com- 
merce, all of which are elaborately constructed 
and possess great value. 

W ith the exception of The Manual of the Cor- 
poration, by our venerable friend, Mr. Valentine, 
there is no series of volumes connected with the 
City of New York which we esteem as highly as 
the Annual Reports of tlie Chamber of Commerce, 
because there is no other from which we can 
learn so much. 



18.— Pawletfor One hundred years. By Hiel Hollister- 
Albany: Joel JMunsell, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. iv., 284. Price 
$2.50. 

The Author of this neat little volume is a 
working man- and "in the intervals of severe 
** and exacting manual labor, he has gathered 
" the material tor this work, and collated and 
" grouped them together in their present form." 

The plan, which he has adopted is a good one, 
since by giving a series of independent articles, 
each embracing the history of some particular 
subject, there is less confusion and more method- 
ical completeness • and the Author seems to have 
left little undone which he ought to have done in 
such an undertaking. 

We have seldom examined a local history 
which has so completely satisfied us, as this. 



14. — Tlie early years of his Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort. Compiled, under the direction of Her Majesty, the Queen, 
by Lieutenant-general, the Hon. C. Grey. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 871. 

Our readers have undoubtedly seen the very 
extended extracts from this volume, taken from 
the English papers, which have gone the rounds 
of the Press • and those who have glanced over 
those extracts will not require any information 
concerning the character of the work. To others, 
we have only to remark that it relates to the 
life of Prince Albert, from his birth until the 
birth of his oldest child, the Princess Koyal of 
England; and includes his infancy and child- 
hood, his education and amusements, his court- 
ship and marriage with the Queen, and the inci- 
dents of the first year of his married lite. 

It is compiled from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence, the Journal of the Queen, and Memo- 
randa furnished by her; and if the widowed 
monarch did not herself write it, it was written 
under her own eye, from knowledge which she 
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It is well written, well sustained by authori- 
ties, and well enforced by argument. 

The pamphlet is well printed, as all bearing 
Little, Brown & Co ; s imprint are. 

19.— Alec Forbes of ITowglen. A novel. By George Mac- 
Donald. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1867. Octavo, pp. 
171. 75 cents. 

20.— No man" 8 friend. A novel. By Frederic William Rob- 
inson. New York : Harper & Bros., 1S67. Octavo, pp. 180. 75 
cents. 

21.— Called to account. A novel. By Miss Annie Thomas* 
New York : Harper & Bros., 1867. Octavo, pp. 152. 50 cents' 

Nos. 294, 495, and 296 of The Library of Stand- 
ard Novels are here presented to the American 
reading public by the enterprising Publishers in 
Frank lin-square. ' 

The first is a Scotch story, based on the cus- 
toms, manners, and sentiments of North Britain. 
# There is no intricacy of plot in the work ; but 
the earnestness of the Author and the individual- 
ity of its characters give strength to the work 
beyond the usual measure. 

The others are also by leading novelists of Eu- 
rope j and their cheapness will ensure for them 
an extended circulation, both in town and coun- 
try. 



22.— Harpers' Writing Books. Symmetrical Penmanship 
with Marginal Drawing Lessons, for Schools and Families. 
New York : llarpor & Bros. Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4. 

Horace Mann said he believed a child will 
learn both to draw and write sooner, and with 
more ease than he will learn writing alone j and 
these books are based on that very sensible prop- 
osition. 

Along the margin of each page there is a series 
of drawing lessons; and the theory which the 
Author proposes for imparting a knowledge of 
drawing is also peculiar, but exceedingly sensible. 

It is undoubtedly the most valuable series of 
writing books that we have yet seen. 

28. — Thirty -Jive miles around Richmond, Virginia. Com- 
piled by Jed. Hotchkiss, Top. Engineer, Staunton, Va., 1867. 
Washington, D. C. : C. Bohn. 

We have received from the Author a copy of 
this very useful Map, in pocket-book form. . 

It is from actual surveys made during the war, 
by the Engineers of the Confederate and Federal 
officers ; and its Author, who was the Topograph- 
ical Engineer of the Second Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia — u Stonewall ;; Jackson 7 s — 
has done good service by noting the roads, streams, 
post-offices, churches, fortifications, etc., in this 
notable neighborhood. 

Its accuracy is recognized by the local press 
of all parties ; and it must be exceeding useful to 
the student because of the completeness of its de- 
tails. 



2. — Miscellany. 

The Firelands Pioneer. — In our last num- 
ber we referred to this excellent work, and re- 
gretted that Title-pages and Indices are not 
furnished with the complete volumes. 

We have since been informed that Volumes III. 
and VII. contained these useful portions of the 
work, collectively, for the volumes which respect- 
ively preceded them ; and that a similar general 
Title-page and Index for Volumes VIII., IX., X., 
and probably XL, will be printed with One of the 
latter Two. We earnestly hope that the publish- 
ers will so far change their plan as to make each 
volume perfect in itself, by giving to each its 
appropriate Title-page and Index.' 

— The public, for many months past, have been 
led to believe (from wide spread advertisements) 
that the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor- 
gia,*was writing a Southern History of the War, 
and the same would soon be issued. To convince 
the public that Mr. Stephens is not writing a 
History of the War, nnd the publishing of his 
meditated work on the causes and results of the 
war is in the distant future, we have only to 
quote from a letter from William Swinton, author 
of Army of the Potomac, &c, &c, and special 
correspondent of the New York Times, who has 
recently visited the distinguished Statesman : 

[From the New York Daily Times, July 22, 1867.] 

" Crawfordville, Ga., July 10th, 1867. 
* * * * " Mr. Stephens immediately opened 
" the subject of the war * * * * As you may be 
" aware, he is engaged in writing a work on the 
" ' War between the States/ It is, however, as I 
"gather, to be a monograph rather than a 
" history, and will treat only of special points 
" in the cause, conduct, and results of the war of 
" secession. He shrinks from the amount of 
u morbid anatomy that would be required in a 
" complete history. Stephens is perhaps the only 
"man who could, if he would, write the secret, 
" internal history of the Confederacy, and as he 
" is not so minded, a great deal of it will die 
" with him. The work on which he is now en- 
" gaged cannot fail to possess a very high value ; 
" it need not, however, be looked for soon, as it is 
"yet in no considerable degree of forwardness." 

— Marshall, favorably known by his portrait 
of President Lincoln, is now engaged in engrav- 
ing a likeness of General Grant. 

— Case and his Contemporaries is the title of a 
new biographical history of early Methodism in 
Canada, soon to be issued at the Wesleyan Book 
Eoom in Toronto. It is written by Rev. John 
Carroll, and will contain a fine portrait of Rev. 
William Case, the pioneer itinerant of Canadian 
Methodism. 
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I— A LETTER FROM NEAR FORT POP- 
HAM. 

Small Point, near Fokt Popham, 

August 30, 1867. 

Editor of the Historical Magazine : 

Looking down, this bright morning, from the 
summit of Mount Morse (so-called), which, though 
comparatively high ground, is hardly entitled to 
the name of " mountain," the ancient province of 
"Sabino" was spread before me like a map. I 
had with me, as guide and interpreter, one of the 
" oldest inhabitants," familiar with the region 
from childhood, intelligent and well informed 
respecting its history and archaeology. "We could 
see the rising structure of the new fort, and the 
green slope of Horsecatch Point, where the re- 
mains of the primitive Colony are found. The 
general name of the little peninsula, or presqueisle, 
which is claimed to be the seat of the earliest 
New England settlement, is "Hunniwell's Point" 
We could distinguish the country people, in their 
holiday clothes, wending their way thither, cross- 
ing arms of the sea in boats, and picking their 
steps over the marshes ; but the assembled wisdom 
of The Maine Historical Society was nowhere 
visible. The twenty-ninth instant was the appointed 
time of their meeting, and the commemoration, 
which could not then take place on account of 
the rain, was expected to be observed on the first 
fair day. 

Finding that our anticipations, and those of the 
scanty population of the neighborhood, were 
doomed to disappointment, I contented myself 
with a study of the geographical features of the 
scene, and the relation of these outlying, and 
almost insulated, patches of rock to the mainland- 
Fort Popham is entirely surrounded by water 
in high tides ; and the owner of the intervening 
marsh has contemplated making a permanent 
water communication through it for the passage 
of gondolas (gundalows) and floating timber. 
By this boggy marsh the fort is connected with 
another piece of rocky land which hangs by a 
slender neck to the township of Phipsburg. This 
township itself hangs by a slender neck to the 
township of Bath ; and Bath hangs by a slender 
mag., vol. n. 9 



neck to the mainland. There is a tradition that 
the water formerly flowed between Bath and 
Topsham and New Brunswick ; and a canal has 
existed across the sandy marsh, once doubtless 
the bed of the sea, which the quicksands have 
now destroyed. 

One might suppose that so much " hanging by 
" a neck" would have suggested unpleasant asso- 
ciations among convict Colonists who had barely 
escaped a similar condition in their own persons. 
There was, however, a present security in occupy- 
ing places easily defended, which probably in- 
fluenced their choice of a site for habitation. 

The region here consists of an archipelago of 
rocky knolls, separated from one another by arms 
of the ocean and salt marshes, and projecting 
about twenty miles from the mainland proper. 
The sandy basis of the marshes is thought to indi- 
cate that soil and vegetation have gradually accu- 
mulated where the sea once had full possession, 
rather than that the marshes have resulted from 
the erasion of harder soil above them. 

In the July number of The Historical Maga- 
zine, the President of the Maine Society enunci- 
ates two propositions. The first is, "that one of 
"the material attributes of Truth is sharpness, and 
" that when coming in contact with Error its pun- 
"gency should be felt." The other, that it is 
among "the first principles of National and In- 
"ternational Law," that "any action on any 
"island is entirely irrelevant " to the question of 
possession, of the mainland of New England, 
" as much so as if it were situated on the coast of 
" England or France." 

I have no objection to the pungency of Truth. 
The second proposition, however, if a truth, ap- 
pears to need elucidation, and perhaps qualifica- 
tion. " Suppose," he says, " that De Monts did 
•' occupy Neutral Island, and continued to occupy 
" it year after year : that his Company planted 
"grain, built houses, erected a fort, and also a 
"Church for the worship of God, what had all 
" this to do with the shore or mainland ?" " Or 
"suppose that George Popham, Gosnold, Wey- 
" mouth, or any English navigator, on the Eliza- 
"beth Islands, George's Island, Boon Island, or 
"the Isle of Shoals, had done the same things 
"under British authority; or suppose, as at Sa- 
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" bino, or either of those Islands, they had built 
" fifty houses, a stone house, a strong fortifica- 
"tion, a pinnace, and also a chapel for the wor- 
" ship of God, and at the beginning proclaimed 
" the laws of England for the government of the 
"people — under what law, or what theory of 
" right, could such action have been made to at- 
"tach to the mainland or shores of New Eng- 
land?" 

'Die statement of the learned President, and 
equally learned Judge, is a broad one. His 
•words are "any island;" and he declares that 
" the possession of an island never draws with it 
"the shore: but by the comity of nations the 
*" converse of the position is so far admitted that 
" the shore draws to it the adjacent islands." 

It is to be regretted that the exact meaning of 
the phrase " any island," as used in this import- 
ant dictum, was not more clearly defined. Judge 
Sullivan, whose specialty was "Land Titles," 
supposed the Popham settlement to have been on 
Parker's Island, and says : " Upon this island the 
" Europeans who first colonized to New England 
"made their landing. Virginia was planted in 
"the year 1606, but the Colony of Parker's 
■" Island, which has since been called Sagadahoc, 
" was but one year behind her. Had the leaders 
" of this little Colony survived the severity of the 
" winter next after their landing, Plymouth might 
"have been deprived of the honor of being the 
" mother of New England." It is plain that he 
did not regard the fact that the colonists were on 
an island as affecting the validity of their claims 
to a prior settlement of the country if they had 
only remained long enough. This was the com- 
mon impression during all the period when the 
Popham attempt at settlement was believed to 
have been on an island. 

What kind of island would satisfy the condi- 
tions of Judge Bourne's obiter dictum? Is it 
enough to say that any land entirely surrounded 
by water is such an island? That definition 
would include Cape Ann and Boston, taking into 
account the creeks that once completed the circuit 
of the waters. At all events, it would include the 
original "Rhode Island," as distinguished from 
' ' The Providence Plantations. " Is not something 
more required to fulfil the necessary insular con- 
ditions ? Must there not be a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, and a decided independence 
of it ? And are not the legal principles governing 
the possession of islands as incident to the posses- 
sion of the shore also applicable to the converse 
of the proposition ? I think Chancellor Kent con- 
sidered that all islands necessary or convenient for 
* purposes connected with revenue or defence were 
to be regarded as part of the main land ; and by 
way of illustration referred to the islands within 
a line drawn from Cape Cod to Nantucket, and 
thence to Montauk Point, as constituting part of 



the continent. It is probable that he would have 
held that a discoverer who had followed the 
coast of a new country for many degrees, landing 
here and there, and giving permanent names to 
prominent points, and, finally, building, for se- 
curity's sake, on a piece of land detached from 
the shore, did not fail to take possession of the 
country because the location he fortified happened 
to be surrounded by water. If the declaration of 
your correspondent is correct, then an occupation 
of Long Island, or Staten Island, or Manhattan, 
or all of them, however protracted, by discoverers 
and colonists, would give them no more possession 
or title to these western shores than if those 
islands were " situated on the coast of England 
"or France." There is evidently something 
wrong here, in principle or in statement, and the 
learned lawyer's declaration apparently needs to 
be amended. 

It seems reasonable to presume that an island, 
so situated in regard to the shore as to form a 
part of its configuration, commanding it and 
being commanded by it, is politically identical 
with it, and logically and legally a part of the 
continent, as fully as if the island were in an in- 
terior lake. It is claimed by legal authorities 
that the basis of law is common sense ; and cer- 
tainly International Law has no other criterion or 
sanction, as it consists of the opinions of publi- 
cists founded upon the reasonableness of things, 
and commended by their good sense to the general 
understanding of mankind. 

The little string of islands called Elizabeth 
Islands, in the shallow waters of Vineyard Sound, 
constitutes the eastern boundary of Buzzard's 
Bay, an important harbor for vessels of light 
draft. It is, as the map shows, part of a cape or 
promontory, projecting from the town of Fal- 
mouth, which has been cut up and divided by 
the action of the waves. If the isles and presque- 
isles of Sagadahoc have any advantage over 
these detached fragments of soil as parts of the 
continent, in a political sense, or according to the 
principles of International Law, then a natural or 
artificial creek, or the division of a stream, may 
carve the face of a country into numberless natu- 
rally distinct dominions. For an arm of the sea 
is no more a natural boundary than a river, or a 
range of mountains : and are not these minor 
features always disregarded in determining the 
right of possession to a newly-discovered country ? 

The Popham claims, to whose support The 
Maine Historical Society has had the misfortune 
to be committed by a portion of its members, 
seem to me to be dependent upon an undue mag- 
nifying of minor and unimportant considerations, 
while under-estimating others of a higher charac- 
ter and greater consequence. The simple state- 
ment of the historian, that " the President's com- 
" mission was read, with the laws to be observed 
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"and kept" — that is, their own Company regula- 
tions — is magnified into a Proclamation of "the 
"Laws of England," as if it were part of a cere- 
monial procedure for taking possession of the 
country as representatives of England's sovereignty. 
The acting Chaplain of the Company, who, by the 
calculations, intended to display his possible high 
connections, is proved to have been little more 
than a boy, is always referred to with studied re- 
spect as "the Reverend Richard Seymour," a 
dignitary of the Church of England, an exercise 
of the imagination suggested by a very small basis 
of fact. The cabin where they met for religious 
services becomes a Church. Every hut is of 
course a house, and the rude encampment is a 
milage. I have heard it mentioned as probable 
that the streets were paved, because flagging 
stones, apparently laid together, have been found 
in the earth where the encampment stood. As 
some leaden weights were disinterred at the same 
place, why not presume that the Marlcet House 
was erected on that spot, while the Cathedral and 
the Episcopal Palace could not have been far dis- 
tant ? This tendency to exaggeration, a disposi- 
tion to swell beyond the limits of a legitimate 
idealization, somewhat characterizes the proceed- 
ings recorded in the famous ' ' Memorial Volume. " 
It would, perhaps, be wiser for the Society to 
drop the unsound and the unsavory points in- 
volved in their original pretensions,- and to fall 
back upon the more modest and rational views of 
their former President, Mr. Willis. They have 
preferred, under the elation of a combative im- 
pulse, to be aggressive in matter and manner, and 
stand ready to do battle for the merits of their 
cause, without abatement or qualification, against 
all comers, after the fashion of a dogged knight 
of old, asserting the superior charms of an ideal 
mistress. 

It was not a bad joke, to begin with, that such 
a jubilation should have been held over the ad- 
vent of a penal colony to the shores of Maine. 
But the jest grew serious when it was attempted 
to trace to that circumstance the beginning of 
ftew England civilization, and the establishment 
of title to the country. A sentiment bordering 
upon indignation was naturally excited among 
persons who do not fancy such a national origin. 
It was a little as if The Historical Society of Botany 
Bay, now the seat of a respectable and flourishing 
community, should be seized with an insane de- 
sire to commemorate the twentieth of January, 
1788, the date of the landing of Captain Phillip 
and his company of felons in that country, -before 
unoccupied by white men ; and to perpetuate the 
memory of that event as the glorious beginning of 
civilization on their continent. Like Popham, 
Captain Phillip carried with him a commission as 
Governor or President, which, after the landing, 
was doubtless read to the convicts, together with 



the rules to which they were expected to submit. 
Probably religious services were had, and an or- 
ganization commenced by assigning officers, pre- 
viously selected, to their proper duties. like the 
Popham colony, these "illustrious" men aban- 
doned the place they tad chosen for a habitation; 
but, insteadU)f leaving the country, only removed 
to a more fworable location, and really secured to 
England the possession of the continent of New 
Holland. Unlike their prototypes in Maine, the 
Australian Society might not find among the 
Judges who promoted this original settlement one 
sufficiently prominent to be made the hero of the 
occasion; but then the historical claims of the 
celebration in general could be more satisfactorily 
maintained ; if that could be called satisfactory 
which we should expect to find distasteful to the 
honester emigrants of a later period. 

If the name of the fort, whose cannon are des- 
tined to repel *the invader from the Kennebec, 
should at some future time be written Pop 'em, 
instead of Popham, that appellation would sug- 
gest unpleasant reflections only to a foe within 
range of the guns. There would still remain a 
historical crime to be atoned for by removing the 
erroneous inscription which United States officers 
heedlessly permitted to be attached to the walls. 

H. 



H— SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OP 
MAJOR-GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Communicated by his Grandson, Professor 
George Washington Greene, of East 
Greenwich, R. L* 

1. — From David Humphreys. 



Dear Sir 



New Haven 10th April 1780. 



The ill-state of health which has presented our 
old friend the General (with whom I had the 
honor of serving) from returning to Camp ; has 
likewise subjected me, to a state of inactivity and 
rustication for several months past ; this, I should 
have little reason to regret from the manner in which I 
have spent the time, during the inactive season of 
the year : but the idea of its being protracted into 
the active parts of the Campaign, might be rather 
irksome & disagreeable. However I shall not 
make myself, or friends anxious about my situa- 
tion, for if my Country should have no farther 
occasion for my services, I shall be perfectly will- 



* Oar readers will be glad to learn that our friend, Profes- 
sor Greene, has acceded to our invitation to make this work 
the medium of publication of some of the most important 
papers of his distinguished grandfather; and in those which 
are now presented they have the first instalment. — Ed. Hist. 
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ing to retire, if otherwise I make no doubt of 
being permitted to serve it, in such a manner as 
will be most conducive to the public good ; which 
is the utmost limit of my ambition — 

In the interim, whilst I am amusing myself with 
subjects of Literature & Belle Lettres ; I have pre- 
sumed, upon the knowledge of your Jpndness for 
Letters, to trouble you with a small spicimen of 
my attempts in Poetry — The Elegy on the burning 
of Fairfield, which is herewith transmitted was 
suggested (not inspired according to poetic cus- 
tom), by a view of the ruins of that once beautiful 
Town ; and was written to indulge, a pleasing 
kind of melancholly, and while away a vacant 
hour the other morning — Should it afford you a 
moments Amusement, it will be an additional 
gratification — And indeed, since I have proceeded 
so far in confessing my weaknesses ; I may as well 
go on to acknowledge, some other of my poetical 
sins, & in the true style of a Penitent confess, that 
being instigated by the Devil & a certain Jere 
Wadsworth, I have some time since written & 
consented to publish a Peice in verse, Addressed 
to the Army, on the Subject of the present War, 
the prospects before us, And the future felicity, 
grandeur population & glory of the Country for 
which we are now contending — When the afores' d 
Poem makes its appearance, a Copy of it will not 
fail of waiting upon you with the writers sincerest 
respects ; unless you should have a surfeit of the 
enclosure ; which being duly notif yed, will pre- 
clude any future efforts of presumption & vanity 
from the same quarter. 

Now what could induce me to turn Scribbler, 
whether my own Sins, or those of my Parents (as 
Pope says) must be left to farther discussion ; tho 
I rather imagine the mischief, like a thousand 
others, will be found, to have originated, in a 
great measure, from keeping ill Company ; such 
as the beforementioned Col° Wadsworth, a cer- 
tain M r Trumbull, a M r Dwight, a Doct r Styles, 
& some other similar Characters, of smaller noto- 
riety — These men are enough to corrupt half the 
youth of the State, and introduce them to the 
same evil practices — For instance, there is a hope- 
fnl Genius, of their fostering & cultivation in 
this Town, who is so far gone in Poetry, that 
there is no hope of reclaiming, & making him at- 
tentive to any thing else — to be more serious about 
the matter — The person intended, is a young 
Gentleman by the name of Barlow ; who I could 
wish was introduced to your notice — He is cer- 
tainly a very great Genius, and has undertaken a 
work, which I am persuaded, will do honor to 
himself, & his Country, if he is enabled to pro- 
secute it, in the manner he has proposed — It is 
entitled the Vision of Columbus, and in the course 
of the Poem will bring into view, upon a large 
scale, all the great events that have, or will take 
place on the Continent : from a sight of the first 



Book which he has nearly finished, I have con- 
ceived an exceeding high idea of the performance 
— But the difficulty is, it will be a labour of three 
years at least ; And his patrimony which consisted 
in Continental Bills, is by no means sufficient to 
support him — However a number of Gentlemen 
have undertaken to patronize him, and I hope 
will not relinquish the plan on account of the ex- 
pence — Should they, he proposes to set out for 
the Southward & see what encouragement he can 
obtain there — 

My friend Trumbull is in Town & informs me, 
he has had the pleasure of receiving a Letter from 
you ; to which he wrote an answer by an Officer, 
who has not yet gone to Camp ; And therefore he 
presumes it will reach you, in a very depreciated 
state, which depreciation, he engages to make 
good, provided it is not more than forty for one 
— I shall spend next week with him at Westbury, 
& will put him often in mind of his promise — I 
have just Rec d a line from Maj r Putnam, who* 
acquaints me, that the General is better & pro- 
poses making a visit to Camp in May — 

I am with great respect & esteem your most 
Obedt & very Hble Servant 

David Humphbys. 

[Addressed. To Majok General Greene 

Head Quarters] 

2.— From David Htjmphryb. 

Hartford May 23 d 1780 

I will not undertake to describe to you, My 
Dear Sir, the pleasing and even exquisite Sensa- 
tions which your most obliging Letter of the 29 th 
Ult<> occasioned — It would indeed be an effort of 
more magnanimity than I am possessed of, and a 
Sacrifice of more value than I can possibly afford 
to suppress all the agreeable feelings which are 
excited by the approbation (I should say) the too 
favourable opinion, and partial commendation, of 
such a character as General Greene. That this is 
fully sufficient to make any mortal under my cir- 
cumstances insufferably vain for his whole life 
must also be confessed, & shall be my only apol- 
ogy in future — For I can never induce myself to 
believe, that the man who writes so exceedingly 
well himself, can have but an indifferent taste, 
and be an ill judge of the writings of others ; And 
I confess I am very far from imagining that a 
person of so much candor and liberality would 
wish to abuse one, at such a remove from him in 
every point of view, by making him believe he 
was much better esteemed and regarded, than he 
is in reality — 

However diffident I may formerly have been of 
my own productions, I assure you I find myself 
in danger after all that has been said, of having 
my vanity get the ascendency over my judgment, 
for I am now taking the liberty you was pleased 
to give me of exposing myself still farther, by 
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presenting you with a Copy of the Address to the 
Army which I mentioned in my last : All that I 
could presume to say in its favour, you will find 
recorded (as the Parsons say by way of introduc- 
tion) in the Advertisement prefixed to the Poem. 
60 far as an honest intention, and a zeal for my 
country can be urged an excuse for indifferent 
Poetry, I am determined to claim the indulgence 
of the Public in general, and the patronage of my 
friends in particular — But pray dont you think I 
have been guilty of an instance of impertinence, if 
nothing worse, by addressing a Copy of it to his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief without his 
permission or knowledge ? I cannot but feel my- 
self under very great obligations to you, for the 
generous Concern you are pleased to take in Mr. 
Barlow's affairs — There is one way in which I 
think he might be Serv'd effectually, and that in 
a manner reputable to himself & beneficial to 
the Public. I mean by having him appointed a 
Chaplain to some vacant Brigade : for tho' he is 
not in orders at present, he would I am well as- 
sured, from his character and some other circum- 
stances, qualify himself for the office immediately, 
accept the appointment with chearf ulness, perform 
the duty with dignity, and have leisure enough to 
prosecute his favourite pursuits. — The Rhode 
Island & 4 th Massachusetts Brigades I am informed 
are vacant — 

Wo art this moment made happy by the arrival 
of the News from your quarter that a f rench fleet 
will be on the Coast in a few days ; this, with 
many other things will induce me probably, to 
accept of the kind offer of coming into your 
family, in the manner you propose ; for which & 
every other instance of your friendship, you will 
ever receive my most grateful acknowledgements 
—I am this day setting out to pay a visit to my 
venerable and honest friend General Putnam — 
Shall stay but a short time with him, as I wish to 
be present at more active and important scenes, 
tho' I know it will be with reluctance that we 
shall part with each other — 

I am with great respect & esteem 

Your most oblig'd & Hble serv't 

D Humphrys 

G'n Greene 

[Addressed. Major General Greene Q MG 

Head Quarters] 

3. — From David Humphrys. 

New Haven May 80*b 1780. 
Dear Sir 

I beg pardon for troubling you with another 
Letter upon the back of my last ; and scarcely 
know of any better excuse for it, than the invinci- 
ble propensity I have to write to, and about the 
objects of which I am thinking, continually : did 
not your candor & liberality of sentiment and be- 



haviour inspire me with almost unbounded confi- 
dence in your friendship, I should not have writ- 
ten with the same freedom I have already done. — 
And indeed I can hardly tell, what it is except 
this, which now prompts me to unbosom myself 
with so little reserve. I wish however it may not 
rather be considered as an argument of my pre- 
sumption than a proff of my attachment & sin- 
cere affection. 

The present moment, which is certainly big 
with great events ; appears to me to be the most 
important as well as the most critical one, that 
has ever happened since the commencement of the 
war. — On the one hand, every prospect from 
abroad looks exceedingly favourable. — And every 
thing, except what depends on ourselves, & our 
own exertions, wears the most flattering aspect — 
On the other the ill state of our finances, the total 
want of credit, the impracticability of calling 
forth the resources of the Country in the ordinary 
mode, the stupidity & negligence of the people at 
large to their own interest, the knavery of some, 
and the want of ability in others, who are con- 
cerned in the administration of public affairs, and 
especially the unbounded, uncontroulable spirit 
of dissipation, licentiousness, & avarice, which 
predominates thro every rank and order of men, 
so far as they have any opportunity for its gratifi- 
cation ; afford the most gloomy presage of what 
the event would be, if Providence should only 
leave us to ourselves or (as they commonly say) 
to our own destruction. — In the midst of this em- 
barras'd & destressing state of affairs, when we 
can neither assemble any conside- force; or 
support and keep together the shattered remains 
of the Army now in the field, for want of sup- 
plies, while the disposition of the Country is so 
unfavourable to every exertion : it seems to me 
that the certain prospect, of the immediate arrival 
of a formidable land and naval armament to co- 
operate with us, can serve only to augment and 
increase the perplexity and embarrasment — 

Heaven be thanked I am not a General, and 
never shall be, for my own sake ! — for that of the 
Public 'tis most auspicious that they who have the 
management of our military affairs, have more 
ability, fortitude, perseverance and integrity than 
ever mortals had before. — You will pardon me 
for the boldness of the assertion, and allow this 
to be the case, with our glorious Commander in 
Chief, tho you may have more diffidence, and less 
justice, than posterity will inevitably have, in 
coupling your name with his — Good God ! what 
must the feelings of that great & good man be, to 
find himself so ill seconded by his Country at 
such a crisis ! 

As to the plan of operations for the Campaign, 
I suppose it is determined upon before this time, 
and that it will be difficult, if not disgraceful to 
recede from the measures concerted in conjunction 
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•with our allies — so that I presume all that is now 
necessary, is for the Country to be roused from its 
lethargy, to make those great efforts, of which 
we all believe it is capable — for my own part, to 
assist in effecting so important a purpose, I could 
wish to be invested with power, not inferior to be 
sure, to that which Milton bestows upon his 
Devils, to tear up Mountains by the roots, or 
wield some of these elements ; at least I should 
want, for a little while, to be possessed of a voice 
of thunder, so that I might stand some chance to 
awaken those, who I fear nothing will except the 
last Trumpet. — 

Apropos of the last Trumpet — You have un- 
doubtedly heard of the dark day with us. the 
speculations on it were curious, and would, I dare 
say, be amusing to you, but time would fail me 
to innumerate them — Many who apprehended the 
last day was at hand, began to think of repenting. 
Others turn'd out as Volunteers to preach, and pray, 
and prophesy, and help their neighbours out at a 
dead lift — It is said the Assemblybrokeup not with- 
out some precipitation & indications of terror, that 
they might be sent for before they were quite 
ready, or had got their business in such forward- 
ness, as that they could possibly leave it — Amongst 
the rest, there was a certain fat old Gentleman, 
known by the name of Col° Deavenport, who hav- 
ing wrapped himself up in his corpulency and in- 
tegrity, behaved with very great composure & 
firmness: observing, "that it was best for the 
" Sheriff to order Candles, that they might go on 
" with their business, that if they should be called 
" for, they might be found in the way of their 
' * duty " — But I imagine the greater part of the 
Multitude, begun to think, that the Prince of the 
Regions of darkness, who is sometimes styled, the 
Prince of the Power of the air, was about uniting 
both his kingdoms into one, in the same manner 
as England & Scotland were formerly incorpo- 
rated — And altho they had been his most faithful 
adherents & humble Servants, (as it was well 
known, that like other Monarchs, he was rather 
apt to be ungrateful to his best friends & benefac- 
tors) they were not without fear that it might be 
a dark day with them in more senses than one, 
'tho they could not be under any apprehensions 
of being treated as Rebels, as being conscious 
they never had f orf eitted their allegiance & fidel- 
ity to his infernal Majesty — 

I have just returned from my visit to General 
Putnam, & left him in good spirits, & very 
cleverly in every respect, but his lameness — I have 
a Letter from him, to you, which I hope to have 
the honor of delivering with my own hand, soon 
after the arrival of this — 
I am Dear Sir 

Your most Obed* Hble Serv* 

D Humphbys — 



IEL— A MEMOIR OF THE PINCKNEY FAM- 
ILY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Drawn from the Family Records, and Com- 
municated by William Gelmorb Simms, 
LL.D., of South Carolina. 

Thomas Pinckney, the grandfather of the 
Generals Pinckney, was the first of the name in 
Carolina. He came over in the year 1692. His 
wife was Mary, daughter of Charles Cotesworth ; 
and his three sons were Thomas (who died young), 
Charles, commonly known as Chief -justice Pinck- 
ney, and William. 

Thomas Pinckney was a man of independent 
fortune and resided on the Bay, in a house which 
afterward belonged to General T. Pinckney. 

An anecdote is told of him that, looking out 
on the Bay, which was not then disfigured by 
wharves or long rows of storehouses, he observed 
a vessel, just arrived from the West Indies, landing 
her passengers ; and as they walked up the street, 
he was particularly attracted by the appearance of 
a very handsome stranger, gaily dressed, and 
turning to his wife, remarked : " That handsome 
"West Indian will marry some poor fellow's 
'•widow, break her heart, and ruin her children." 
His words were in part prophetic, for, dying 
shortly after, his widow married the gay West 
Indian, George Evans; and though h% did not 
break her heart, as she lived to marry a third 
husband, he often gave her the heart-ache by his 
extravagance, and squandered the patrimony of 
her children. A sufficiency, however, was saved, 
to enable them to have liberal educations. 

Chief -justice Pinckney was educated in Eng- 
land, and married there Elizabeth, daughter of 
Captain Lamb, of Devonshire Square, London. 
He returned to Carolina and practiced law, was 
made Chief Justice of the Province, and King's 
Counsellor. Having made an ample fortune by 
his profession, as is seen by the rent-roll, in his 
own handwriting, and having been many years 
married without children, he took his brother 
William's eldest son, Charles, to live with him, 
intending to make him his heir. 

In the year 1743, Eliza Lucas, daughter of 
George Lucas, a Colonel in the British army, and 
Governor of Antigua, came shortly after her arri- 
val from England on a tour of pleasure with some 
friends to Carolina. The young stranger attracted 
universal attention ; but by none was she more 
admired than by the wife of Chief -justice Pinck- 
ney, who declared that, rather than Miss Lucas 
should return to Antigua, she would herself step 
out of the way and let her take her place ; which 
kind intention she actually executed the following 
year, and at no distant time Chief -justice Pinck- 
ney married the lady his wife was so solicitous 
should succeed her. 
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Eliza Lucas had been sent very young to Eng- 
land for her education, her father having a great 
dislike to the manner in which the ladies of the 
West Indies were educated. Passing a great 
part of their time in needle-work, their minds 
were consequently vacant and uninformed. He 
had a great aversion to the sight of a needle, and 
used to say he never saw women at work but he 
imagined they were plotting mischief. So ungal- 
lant a supposition would not have been adverted 
to by one of his descendants but to show that it 
was partly owing to this circumstance that the 
fine mind of his daughter was so highly cultivated. 
In compliance with her father's wishes, she never 
engaged in any of the feminine accomplishments 
of the needle, but spent the greatest part of her 
time in reading, and as there were no Reviews in 
those days to save the labor of thinking, to be 
well informed it was necessary to read deeply and 
think for oneself. She had no knowledge of 
Latin except the Latin Grammar, which she had 
learnt as a foundation for Grammar in general ; 
but she was well versed in the French language 
and its literature, and spoke it correctly and 
fluently. She had been taught music, as it was 
an accomplishment as indispensable at that day 
as it is now ; but as she did not possess the organ 
of tune, she was not a proficient in it, and amused 
herself in gardening, planting out trees, and agri- 
culture. It was from her experiments in tropical 
fruits and plants that Carolina was indebted for 
one of its staples, in 1748. 

She was eminently pious, strongly attached to 
her own Church (that of England), but her under- 
standing made her tolerant of others. She did 
not consider religion as distinct from morality, but 
as it was the source of her motives it influenced 
all her actions. Had she lived at a period when 
" benevolent societies," and all the other philan- 
thropic societies were the fashion, she would not 
have supposed that a strict attention to these and 
the mere outward forms of religion would have 
entitled her to the name of Christian, had she not 
exhibited the fruits of Christianity by her self- 
control, f orgetfulness of self, charity toward 
others, and humility of deportment. No spurious 
Christianity found favor in her sight. She was a 
constant attendant on church, and she at stated 
times gave a public testimony of her having em- 
braced the faith of Christ by partaking of the 
Eucharist, but she did not commune every month. 
She always obliged the young people of her f am- 
ily to recollect the text of the sermon they had 
heard at church, and search for it in the Bible as 
soon as they came home, when she explained to 
them those parts they did not understand or had 
forgotten. She also made them learn by heart 
the Collect for the day, which they considered a 
great task ; but she never imposed on them a Jewish 
Sabbath. Addison's beautiful hymn on Gratitude, 



" When all thy mercies, oh my God, 
" My rising soul surveys," 

was a great favorite of hers, and she used fre- 
quently to make them repeat it, dwelling on those 
lines : 

" Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
11 That tastes those gifts with joy." 

She did not believe that a moderate participa- 
tion in the recreations and amusements of civilized 
society was contrary to the precepts or spirit of 
the Gospel, that the relinquishing the ball-room 
or the drama, was a proof of the spirituality of 
any one's state ; .or that there were more dangers 
to be resisted than amidst the temptations, busi- 
ness scenes and every-day trials of life. She al- 
ways spoke with pleasure of the gaieties in which 
she had participated during her second visit to 
England ; of the celebrated actors and actresses 
she had seen ; and that she had never missed a 
single day when Garrick was to act 

Respected, admired, at the head of society in 
Carolina, all that she thought and said and did 
was right; but this generation is wise in its own 
conceit, and Eliza Lucas, with all her acquire- 
ments and virtues and unaffected piety, might now 
be regarded as a light not sufficiently bright for 
the illumination of the times. 

The happiness of Chief -justice Pinckney was 
completed by the birth of a son, which put an 
end to the hopes of his nephew Charles; but 
though it put an end to his hopes it did not di- 
minish* his affection for his uncle, or his love for 
his young cousin, whom he always treated as a 
younger brother. Nor did his uncle remit his 
care and attention to him. He continued to live 
with him, he educated him for the law, and sent 
him to England for five years, for the completion 
of his education. The Generals Pinckney and 
their sister were accustomed to speak of him with 
great affection, always designating him by the 
title of "My Cousin." He was the father of 
Charles Pinckney, one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Chief-justice Pinckney had four children, 
Charles Cotesworth, born on the twenty-fifth of 
February, 1746 ; George Lucas, who, his father 
said, died of a clean room, his nurse choosing to 
perform her ablutions in it when he was only a 
fortnight old; Harriett, afterward Mrs. Horry; 
and Thomas, born on the twenty-second of October, 
1750. 

It may be imagined that a child so ardently 
wished for as was General Pinckney, would not 
only have every care and attention bestowed on 
him, but unremitted pains taken with him. Ac- 
cordingly, he knew all his letters before he could 
speak — that is, if the letter was named and he 
was asked to point it out, he immediately put his 
finger on it — but he never in after life approved 
of such precocious accomplishments, and used to 
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dissuade all those over whom he had any influence 
from the premature instruction of their children 
saying that from an over-anxiety to make him a 
clever fellow, he had run the risk of being a very 

, stupid one. 

Of that firmness of character which he exhibited 
through life he gave a specimen when only three 
years old, in suffering himself to be whipped 
rather than betray a little companion. Of his 
strict regard for truth, several anecdotes are told 
of him before he was seven years old, at which 
age his father carried him to England with his 
mother, sister and brother, then three years old, 
in the year 1753. Upon his going to England, 
Chief -justice Pinckney rented what he called his 
" Mansion House," on the Bay, to Mr. Glen, who 
was then Governor ; and from that time, and 

. during the minority of his son, it was the resi- 

. dence of all the Governors of the Province. 

Chief-justice Pinckney resided, when he was 
not in London, at a house he purchased in Surrey, 

. called Ripley. On account of the war between 
France and England, he returned with his wife 

• and daughter to Carolina in 1758, leaving his 
two sons at Westminster school, the one twelve 
and the other eight years old. He was taken ill 
immediately on his coming home, and died in a 
short time, leaving directions that his sons should 
have the most liberal education, and if, from the 
uncertainty of crops, the income should be inade- 

- quate, part of his estate should be sold, always 
reserving Pinckney Island. » 

General Pinckney had a most exalted opinion of 
his father, not from his recollection, for he was 
only twelve years old when he last saw him, but 
from the reflections and notes in his own hand- 

• writing, that he found dispersed through his 
books. Those books are no longer in being. At 
the commencement of the war between England 
and the Colonies, the greatest part of the library, 

. papers of consequence, and everything that was 

- valuable in the family, were sent to Ashepoo, to a 
place belonging to General Tom Pinckney, sup- 
posing it to be sufficiently remote to be out of 
danger ; but the house was at length burnt, with 
everything in it except what had been plundered 
and carried off. The only memorial, therefore, 
of Chief -justice Pinckney is his last will, which, 
in the language of one fully competent to judge, 
"will be read with delight by the patriot, the 
" philanthropist, the parent and the Christian." 

Such was the fascination of his manner, as de- 
scribed by his wife, the moment his footstep was 
heard before he entered the drawing-room, every 
eye glistened with expectation and pleasure. He 
was idolized by her, and a nervous illness of 
many months followed her bereavement ; but she 
at length remembered she was a mother, and 
roused herself to direct the education of her absent 
. sons and devote herself to that of her daughter ; 



and never was there a daughter that more fully 
repaid the thousand cares bestowed on her. She 
was everything that the fondest parent could hope 
or desire. Nor were her anxieties for her sons 
unrewarded. She was constantly informed of 
the progress they were making in classical attain- 
ments. The strict discipline of Westminster could 
not fail to bring forth every intellectual power. 
She had herself planted the seeds of religion and 
virtue in their hearts, and the friend, Mrs. Evans, 
under whose guardianship they were placed, did 
not spoil them. The penances she sometimes pre- 
scribed were rather uncommon. One that she im- 
posed on General Pinckney he never forgot. She 
obliged him to sit down and unpick a quilted 
silk petticoat, which gave him as great an aversion 
to a pin as his grandfather had to a needle. There 
was also another friend who interested himself for 
them. George Keate, a literary man of fine taste, 
author of the Pelew Islands. Of this gentleman 
their mother thus writes to her eldest son : " Had 
"there been anything wanting to convince me of 
"his friendship and kind remembrance of your 
"dear father, the trouble he has taken, his so 
" kindly interesting himself in those most dear to 
"me, and his last long and friendly letter, would 
" be a sufficient proof." 

The Generals Pinckney passed regularly through 
Westminster school with great honor to themselves, 
not only on account of their classical acquirements, 
but also for the strictness of their principles. The 
elder brother, in accordance with his seniority, 
preceded the younger by four years at college. 
General Pinckney entered Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and had for his private tutor, Cyril Jack- 
son, a man of profound learning, who was after- 
ward the Dean of Christ Church. 

At Oxford he pursued his studies with great 
zeal, and quitted it at the age of eighteen, with 
the reputation of an accomplished scholar. This 
was an early age to leave college in England ; but 
he had been qualified to enter it sooner than 
young men in general, from his assiduity while 
at Westminster. 

From Oxford he entered the Society of the 
Middle Temple, and here also he was indefatiga- 
ble in studying, as may be seen by the following 
letter from his mother : 
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" I am alarmed, my dear child, by an account 
of your being extremely thin, it is said owing 
to intense study, and I apprehend your consti- 
tution may be hurt, which affects me very 
mu^h, conscious as I am how much and how 
oft£n I have urged you from your childhood, 
to a close application to your studies. But how 
short-sighted are poor mortals ! Should I, by 
over-solicitude for your passing through life 
with every advantage, have been the means of 
injuring your constitution, and depriving you 
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11 of that invaluable blessing, health, how shall I 
" answer to myself the hurting a child so truly 
44 dear to me, and deservedly so, and who has 
"lived to near twenty-three years of age without 
44 having once offended me. Let me beg of you, 
<4 my dear Charles, for my sake as well as your 
44 own, and that of your near connexions, to 
"take care of yourself, and consider how small 
44 will be the advantage of learning, where health 
14 is wanting." 

General Pinckney spent the last year he re- 
mained in Europe at the Royal Military Academy 
at Caen, Normandy, and in travelling on the 
Continent 

His brother pursued the same course of studies. 
A severe illness when at Oxford obliged him to 
suspend them, and a letter from his mother shows 
not only her anxiety for his health, but also for 
the suspension of his collegiate course. 

44 It was with extreme concern, my dear child, 
that I heard of your illness, though I was very 
apprehensive of it from your long silence, not 
having heard from you since the arrival of your 
brother, until your letter by Lady Mary Ainslie, 
[afterward Lady Mary Middleton]. Of the 
expediency of your going to France you may 
be sure I approve, as it was necessary for your 
health, and you had the approbation of my 
good friends on your side of the water, though 
I cannot help regretting that necessity, particu- 
larly at this time, as it must take you from your 
studies, and six months loss of application now 
must be of consequence. As you are in France 
you may perhaps be inclined to see more of the 
Continent ; but I hope you will not think of 
gratifying that inclination at present. I there- 
fore beg of you, my dear child, to return to 
Oxford as soon as your health will permit, and 
apply closely to your studies." 

General Pinckney, after his visit to the Conti- 
nent, was admitted to the bar in 1769, and re- 
turned home the same year, his mother having 
previously requested him to choose a good ship 
and commander, but not to inform her of either, 
or exactly the time of his leaving England, as her 
ignorance would prevent her much anxiety. General 
Thomas Pinckney completed his collegiate educa- 
tion, studied at the Temple, and returned home 
in 1772, the elder brother having been sixteen, 
and the younger nineteen years absent from their 
mother, who always declared that her sons were a 
living contradiction to the opinion that the affec- 
tion of children was weakened by absence, and 
well was she rewarded for the sacrifice she had 
made for their advantage, for her every wish 
was a command to her sons. 

As General Pinckney was seven years old when 
he went to England, he had some recollection of 
his country. He remembered the pleasure with 
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which his father had pointed out to him the first 
wagon* that had arrived in Charleston from the 
interior, saying, 44 Charles, by the time you are a 
44 man, I don't doubt there will be at least twenty 
44 wagons come to town ;" and when in after-life 
he met in travelling a long line of wagons, he 
would remark : 44 How happy my father would 
44 have been in the growth and prosperity of 
44 Carolina ;" and notwithstanding their long ab- 
sence from the soil, never had she two sons more 
devoted to her than were the Generals Pinckney. 
They had participated in all the indignation felt 
at home at the passing of the Stamp Act. A 
portrait taken soon after, for his friend Sir 
Mathew Ridley, represents him as arguing vehe- 
mently upon that arbitrary Act. 

The brothers returned to their country with all 
the ardor of young men ready to promote her 
best interests and cue in her cause. The senti- 
ments of General Pinckney are expressed in the 
following extracts, written after the capitulation 
of Charleston, in 1780. To his wife he writes : 
44 Our friend, Philip Neyle, one of General 
44 Moultrie's aids, was killed by a cannon ball 
44 coming through one of the embrasures, but I 
44 do not pity him, for he has died nobly in de- 
4 4 fence of his country ; but I pity his aged father, 
4 4 now unhappily bereaved of his beloved and only 
4 4 child. " To his brother-in-law and bosom friend, 
Mr. Edward Rutledge (the youngest of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence), on 
the question whether if he were set at liberty he 
would rejoin the American army : 44 You, my 
4 dear Ned, may be assured that I will not do 
4 anything, however I may be oppressed, at which 
4 my friends may blush. If I had a vein that 
4 did not beat with love for my country, I myself 
4 would open it. If I had a drop of blood that 
4 could flow dishonorably, I myself would let it 
4 out. Whenever asked the question you men- 
4 tion, I will give it such an answer as is becoming 
4 an American officer, a man of honor, and a de- 
4 votee to the freedom and independence of his 
4 country." To Major Money, a British officer, inter- 
ested for him when a prisoner : 4 4 1 entered into this 
4 cause after reflection and through principle. 
4 My heart is altogether American, and neither 
4 severity nor favor nor poverty nor influence 
4 can ever induce me to swerve from it." To 
Captain McMahon, another British officer : 44 The 
4 freedom and independence of my country are 
4 the gods of my idolatry. I mean to rejoin the 
4 American army as soon after my exchange as I 
4 possibly can. I will exert my abilities to the 
4 utmost in the cause I am engaged in, and to ob- 
4 tain success will attempt every measure that is 
4 not cruel or dishonorable." 

Such were the sentiments of General Pinckney, 
which were re-echoed by his brother, who was his 
exact counterpart in strictness of principle, firm- 
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ness of character, purity of motive and undaunted 
courage ; but here the resemblance ceased. They 
were dissimilar in temper and manner. The dis- 
position of the elder brother was warm, with oc- 
casional ebullitions ; but generous, frank and 
cheerful — so perfectly alive to the ludicrous that 
he frequently infringed on the Chesterfield code 
of politeness by a hearty laugh; jocular with 
children and yoHing persons, who never felt any 
restraint in his presence. The disposition of the 
younger brother was mild and placid, with so 
much self-control that he at times appeared to 
strangers cold and unimpassioned, but his heart 
was as warm as that of the elder, and, like him, 
he would have made any sacrifice for a friend. 
He had a keen perception of real wit, which is 
said never to cause anything more than a smile, 
nor was he insensible of humor and pleasantry. 
With those with whom he was intimate he was 
even sportive, and his epistolary style was fre- 
quently so when he addressed his friends. Two 
short notes, written when he was near eighty, will 
give some idea of the playfulness of his manner : 

" We are impatiently expecting you, my dear 
" nieces, at Eldorado. The fatted calf is ready, 
"the turkies have had the run of the barn-yard, 
" the pigs are wallowing in rice flour and pota- 
" toes, and the wild ducks abound in the river. 
"You see, therefore, we are prepared for the im- 
" mensity of your appetites, but the best treat you 
" shall have will be the accounts you will receive 
" of your friends in Charleston." 

"My Deab Sister : 

" I find that old age has a remarkable effect on 
"my memory, strengthening it in some cases 
4 ' and nearly obliterating it in others. For example, 
"if anybody owes me money (an occurrence 
" which, though rare, sometimes happens), I never 
" forget a single cent of it, but if I am the debtor 
it totally escapes my recollection. I do, how- 
ever, happen to remember that, when you were 
last at Santee, you procured some articles for 
" me from Charleston, or paid money for me in 
" some way or other. This, therefore, comes to 
" request you to inform me how this last debt oc- 
" curred and what is its amount, and, as I have 
"money about me, you may -chance to receive 
" your own before an act of oblivion has finally 
"passed." 

General Pinckney always said that his brother's 
natural talents were superior to his, but that he 
had not indulged so much in study. General 
Tom Pinckney excelled his brother in Greek — he 
had always been at the head of his class, which 
was no small praise at such a seminary as West- 
minster. His thorough acquaintance with the 
Greek language gave mm an advantage that many 
Christians do not possess. It enabled him to have 
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a profound knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
cannot be obtained by the English version. Gen- 
eral Pinckney was deeply read in theology. In 
arguing on disputed points he not only knew 
the strongest arguments on his own side, but he 
would point out to his antagonist where to .find 
those on the opposite. This was often a source 
of surprise to clergymen of a different persuasion. 
It is doubtful whether there was ever a more gene- 
ral or constant reader. Nothing in the shape of 
a book ever escaped him ; a child's book, a cook- 
ery book, or an old almanac; He read from 
the moment he arose — that is, a page or a few 
sentences at a time, while he walked about and 
made his toilet. Locomotion, it is said, is con- 
ducive to thought ; but he did not read without 
method. Until two o'clock his reflective faculties 
were exercised. After that hour, works of imag- 
ination, poetry, novels, plays (unless he was 
engaged with company), occupied him until he 
retired to rest. This appropriation of his time 
continued to the very last Botany and chemistry 
he studied as an amusement He had attended 
the lectures of Charles and Fourcroy while on bis 
mission to France. Both the brothers, after their 
retirement from public life, employed themselves 
and took great pleasure in agriculture. 

General Pinckney was twice married- His 
first wife, and mother of his three daughters, was 
Sarah, third daughter of Henry Middleton, second 
President of Congress, and son of Arthur Middle- 
ton, second royal Governor of Carolina. His 
second wife was Mary, daughter of Benjamin 
Stead, and a descendant of Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
one of the proprietary Governors of South Caro- 
lina. 

General Tom Pinckney was also twice married. 
His first wife, and the mother of his surviving 
children, was Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob and 
Rebecca Motte, who will long be remembered as 
the heroine distinguished among the daughters 
of Carolina. His second wife was Frances, widow 
of John Middleton (nephew of Sir William Mid- 
dleton), who at an early age crossed the Atlantic 
to battle for his country. 

Of the Generals Pinckney it may be said that 
they were patriots among patriots, and they were 
equally distinguished as good men, for ' ' they had 
" early pressed to their hearts the sweet peace of 
"believing, and the needful supports of a reli- 
"gious trust" 

On an unostentatious monument in St. Michael's 
Church is the following Inscription : 

To the Memory of 

General Charles Cotesworth Pincknky, 

One of the founders of 

The American Republic; 
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In War 

He was the Companion in Arms 

And friend of Washington. 

In Peace 

He enjoyed his unchanging confidence, 

And maintained with enlightened zeal 

The Principles of his Administration. 

As a Statesman 

He bequeathed to his Country the sentiment 

"Millions for defence, 

" Not a cent for tribute." 

As a Lawyer 

His learning was various and profound, 

Hifl principles pure ; his practice liberal 

With all the accomplishments 

OP THE GENTLEMAN 

He combined the virtues of the Patriot 
And the piety of the Christian. 

His Name 

Is recorded in the history of his country, 

Inscribed on the charter of her liberties, 

And cherished in the affections 

OF HER CITIZENS. 



IV.— INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL SULLI- 
VAN. 

From the Original Manuscript, Communi- 
cated by Hon. John Sullivan, Exeter, 
N. H. 

To Major General Sullivan. 
Sir, 

The expedition you are appointed to command 
is to be directed against the hostile tribes of the 
six nations of Indians, with their associates and 
adherents. The immediate objects are the total 
destruction and devastation of their settlements 
and the capture of as many prisoners of every age 
and sex as possible. It will be essential to rum 
their crops now in the ground and prevent their 
planting more. 

The troops to be employed under your com- 
mand are — Clinton's, Poor's, Maxwell's and 
Hand's Brigades and ten independent companies 
raised in the State of Pennsylvania — In Hand's 



Brigade, I comprehend all the detached corps of 
Continental troops now on the Susquehanna and 
Spencer's regiment — Cortlandt's I consider as be- 
longing to Clinton's Brigade. Alden's may go to 
Poor's & Butler's & the rifle corps to Maxwell's or 
Hand's according to their comparative strength 
and circumstances. 

Clinton's Brigade you are informed has been 
ordered to rendezvous at Canojoharie, subject to 
your orders either to form a junction with the 
main body on the Susquehanna, by way of Otsege 
— or to proceed up the Mohawk river and coope- 
rate in the best manner circumstances will permit 
— r as you judge most adviseable. 

So soon as your preparations are in sufficient 
forwardness, you will assemble your main body 
at Wyoming and proceed thence to Tioga, taking 
from that place the most direct and practicable 
route into the heart of the Indian Settlements— 
You will establish such intermediate posts as you 
think necessary for the security of your communi- 
cation and convoys, nor need I caution you, while 
you leave a sufficiency of men for their defence 
to take care to diminish your operating force as 
little as possible. A post at Tioga will be partic- 
ularly necessary — either a stockade fort or an 
intrenched camp — if the latter a block house 
should be erected in the interior. 

I would recommend that some post in the center 
of the Indian Country should be occupied with 
all expedition, with a sufficient quantity of pro- 
visions, whence parties should be detached to lay 
waste all the settlements around with instructions 
to do it in the most effectual manner ; that the 
country may not be merely overrun but destroyed. 

I beg leave to suggest as general rules that 
ought to govern your operations — to make rather 
than receive attacks, attended with as much impet- 
uosity, shouting, and noise as possible, and to 
make the troops act in as loose and dispersed a 
way as is consistent with a proper degree of gov- 
ernment, concert, and mutual support — It should 
be previously impressed upon the minds of the 
men whenever they have an opportunity, to rush 
on with the war hoop and fixed bayonet— nothing 
will disconcert and terrify the Indians more than 
this. 

I need not urge the necessity of using every 
method in your power, to gain intelligence of the 
enemys strength motions and designs ; nor need 
I suggest the extraordinary degree of vigilance 
and caution which will be necessary to guard 
against suprises from an adversary so secret de- 
sultory and rapid as the Indians— 

If a detachment operates on the Mohawk River 
the commanding officer should be instructed to 
be very watchful that no troops come from Oswe- 

fatchie and Niagara to Oswego without Ma 
nowledge ; and for this purpose he should keep 
trusty spies at those three places to advertise him 
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instantly of the movement of any party and its 
force — This detachment should also endeavour to 
keep up a constant intercourse with the main 
body. 

More than common care will be necessary of 
your arms and ammunition from the nature of the 
service — They should be particularly inspected 
after a rain or the passage of any deep water. 

After you have very thoroughly completed the 
destruction of their settlements; if the Indians 
should show a disposition for peace, I would have 
you to negotiate on condition that they will give 
some decisive evidence of their sincerity by de- 
livering up some of the principle instigators of 
their past hostility into our handa — Butler, Brandt, 
& the most mischevious of the tories that have join- 
ed them or any other that may have in their power 
that we are interested to get into ours — 

They may possibly be engaged by address, se- 
crecy and stratagem, to surprise the Garrison of 
Niagara and the shipping on the lake and put 
them into our possession. This may be demanded 
as a condition of our friendship and would be a 
most important point gained — If they can render 
a service of this kind you may stipulate to assist 
them in their distress with supplies of provisions 
and other articles of which they will stand in 
need, having regard in the expectations you give 
them to our real abilities to perform. I have no 
power at present to authorize you to conclude a 
treaty of peace with them but you may agree 
upon the terms of one letting them know that it 
must be finally ratified by Congress and giving 
them every proper assurance that it will be. I 
shall write to Congress on the subject and endeav- 
our to obtain more ample and definite authority. — 

But you will not by any means listen to an 
overture of peace before the total ruin of their 
settlements is effected — It is likely enough their 
fears if they are unable to oppose us, will compel 
them to offers of peace, or policy may lead them 
to endeavour to amuse us in this way to gain 
time and succour for more effectual opposition. 
Our future security will be in their inability to 
injure us the distance to which they are driven 
and in the terror with which the severity of the 
chastisement they receive [Two or three words are 
obliterated.] Peace without this would be falla- 
cious and temporary — New presents and an addi- 
tion of force from* the enemy would engage them 
to break it the first fair opportunity and all the 
expense of our extensive preparations would be 
lost — 

When we have effectually chastised them we 
may then listen to peace and endeavour to draw 
further advantages from their fears. But even in 
this case great caution will be necessary to guard 
against the snares which their treachery may hold 
out. They must be explicit in their promises 
give substantial pledges for their performance and 



execute their engagements with decision and dis- 
patch. Hostages are the only kind of security to 
be depended on. 

Should Niagara fall into your hands in the 
manner I have mentioned you will do everything 
in your power for preserving and maintaining it, 
by establishing a chain of posts, in such manner 
as shall appear to you most safe and effectual and 
tending as little to reduce our general force as 
possible — This however we shall be better able to 
decide as the future events of the campaign unfold 
themselves — I shall be more explicit on the subject 
hereafter. 

When you have completed the object of your 
expedition, unless otherwise directed in the mean- 
time, you will return to form a junction with the 
main army by the most convenient expeditious 
and secure route according to circumstances — The 
Mohawk river if it can be done without too much 
risk, will be most eligible on several accounts. 
Much should depend on the relative position of 
the main army at the time. 

As it is impossible to f orsee what may be the 
exigences of the service in this quarter, this united 
with other important reasons make it essential 
that your operations should be rapid and that the 
expedition should be performed in as little time 
as will be consistent with its success and efficacy — 

And here I cannot forbear repeating my former 
caution, that your troops may moove as light 
and as little encumbered as possible even from 
their first out set The state of our Magazines de- 
mands it as well as other considerations — if much 
time should be lost in transporting the troops and 
stores up the rivers the provisions for the expedi- 
tion will be consumed and the general scantiness 
of our supplies will not permit of their being re- 
placed — consequently the whole enterprise may 
be defeated. I would recommend it to you for 
this purpose that the General officers should make 
an actual inspection of the baggage of their seve- 
ral Brigades and absolutely reject to be left be- 
hind, at proper places every article that can be 
dispensed with on the expedition — This is an ex- 
traordinary case and requires extraordinary atten- 
tion — 

Relying so perfectly upon your judgement pru- 
dence and activity — I have the highest expecta- 
tion of success equal to our wishes ; and I beg 
leave to assure you, that I anticipate with great 
pleasure, the honor which will redound to your- 
self and the advantage to the common cause, from 
a happy termination of this important enterprise. 

Given at Head Quarters Middle Brook 
31 May 1779 G. Washington. 

Extteb, Feby 25, 1860. I hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a true copy of the original orders now in my possession, 
with the exception of the words above mentioned which are 
obliterated. Jmo. Sullivan. 
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V.— RELATION OF WHAT BEFEL THE PER- 
SONS WHO ESCAPED FROM THE DIS- 
ASTERS THAT ATTENDED THE ARMA- 
MENT OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILO DE NARr 
VAEZ ON THE SHORES AND IN THE COUN- 
TRIES OF THE NORTH. 

translated from the xxxvth book op the 
" Hi8tokia General y Natural de Indias/ 
by Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Yal- 

des.* 

[For the first time is here published a translation of the 
account given in Oviedo's history of the march of Narvaez, 
the earliest of Spanish expeditions for the conquest of Flor- 
ida. That Captain, failing from mere carelessness to wrench 
from the hands of Cortez the equipment that Velasquez, 
Governor of Cuba, had inconsiderately intrusted to him, he 
came into Spain after his defeat, and there received as a 
sort of compensation, or in lieu of redress, the royal permis- 
donto invade Florida. He landed upon the Peninsula in 
the year 1528, as appears on the western coast in Sarasota 
Bay. There are four other Chapters— the last ending with 
the close of the march made by four survivors at Sonora at 
the end of eight years— to be given in succeeding numbers. 
—Ed. Hist. Mag.] 

Chapter L 

L * * * Cabega de Vaca, who went as 
Treasurer of the King, says that from Xagua, 
which is a port or harbor in the Island of Cuba, 
he wrote to His Majesty on the fifteenth day of 
February of the year one-thousand five-hundred 
and twenty-seven, concerning the loss of two ships 
and sixty men with all there was on board and of 
everything that had occurred until then. After 
this loss, which included twenty horses, it was 
determined to winter in Xagua, where, according 
to him, four ships and all the people remained 
from the sixth day of November of that year to 
the twenty-second of February following, when 
the Governor arrived. 



* The Roman numerals in the margins of the text show 
the matter corresponding to that in the Chapters of The 
Shipwrecks of Cdbeea de Vaca. The meditations of the old 
chronicler, which at times break the thread of discourse, 
have in some instances been omitted, as well some redun- 
dances, the same liberty that is taken by him with the origi- 
nal, though for no want of due reflection has any particle 
bere of the text been suffered to escape that should be re- 
tained. 

In the Proem which introduces the Chapters in the present 
account, as well as in an explanatory Chapter which follows 
them, are passages necessary to reproduce in their substance 
for a knowledge of the authorship and state of the Narra- 
tive. • 

" The hidalgos Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, Andres Do- 
" rsntes and Alonso del Castillo, who were with Panfllo de 
" Narvaez have given account of where they went and what 
"befelthem. After suffering shipwreck and escaping nu- 
merous perils, while on their way to give account to His 
"Majesty Dy word of mouth concerning the things to be told 
"here, they addressed the Real Audwncia of this City of 
"Bancto Domingo in the Island of Espanola. From their 
'letter, written at Havana, will be drawn the discourse, 
'some repetitions and superfluous words rejected, but 
'nothing wanting in the substance and essence of what that 
contains." 



II. With an additional brigantine the voyage 
was continued, four hundred men being on board 
and eighty horses. On Tuesday of Holy-week, 
the twelfth of April, the vessels arrived on the 
coast and followed it along until Thursday, when 
they anchored by the shore in a shallow bay, at 
the end of which they saw some Indian houses. 

HI. The next day the officers went on shore, 
taking all the people they could to land in the 
boats, setting them down near the dwellings the 
owners had forsaken. One of the houses was 
large enough to contain three hundred persons ; 
the others were small Many fish-nets were 
found, and among them a little bell (aonaja) of 
gold. 

On the following day the Governor ordered 
standards to be raised for His Majesty, and took 
possession of the country. He caused the King's 
officers to come together, the friars and people on 
shore, to whom he presented the Royal authoriza- 
tion, which was acknowledged, and he was 
obeyed accordingly as Governor and Captain- 
general. The officers presented their credentials, 
and they, likewise, were received as belonging to 
His Majesty. Presently an order was given to 
land all the people, and the horses, which were 
greatly fagged from being long on ship-board, 
the half nearly having died at sea. The next 
day, Sunday, the festival of the Resurrection, the 
people of the town came and spoke to the Chris- 
tians ; but they were not understood. They ap- 
peared to menace and order the Christians to go 
out of the country, making fierce gestures ; they 
then went away. 

IV. The following day, that he might see and 
explore the land, the Governor mounted, and 
taking five cavalry and forty of foot, went to the 
Northeast, until coming to a bay that enters up 
into the country, and thence he returned. The 
day after he sent the brigantine to coast the 
shore of Florida for a port. Miruclo said he 
knew whither the people might be taken (but 
about that the pilot erred ; he Knew not where to 
look for it), and, thus searching, he should con- 
tinue on to the Island of Cuba and port of Havana 
for a ship that was expected from there, on which 
were forty men and twelve horses ; that, finding 
her, the two vessels should bring from the town 
all the provision it were possible, to where the 
Governor and his people tarried. 

This being done, the Christians departed. They 
struck the bay before noticed and followed the 
shore. Having gone four leagues from the point 
of starting, they found Indians, three of whom 
they took; and, showing them a little maize, 
asked where there was any. These guided them 
to a town at the end of the bay and showed them 
a little maize growing, which was the first that 
had been seen. Some large cases were found of 
the fashion of Castilla, in each of which was a 
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<Jead man covered with painted skins. These 
people appeared, to the Commissary and friars, 
to gave been idolaters, so they caused the Gover- 
nor to burn their bodies. Pieces of shoes and 
linen, of woollen, and some bits of iron, were like- 
wise observed. The natives being questioned said 
by signs that those things had been found in a ship 
wrecked on the shore of the bay. When shown 
a little gold they said there was none in that 
country except a long way off, in a Province 
called Apalache, where it was in great amount. 
And so of every thing that was shown to those 
Indians, if they supposed the Christians coveted 
it at all, they would say it was to be found abund- 
antly in Apalache. 

Simply on this information the Christians took 
their departure, having those Indians with them. 
Ten or twelve leagues on the way they found a 
dozen or fifteen houses, where was maize, and re- 
mained there two days. Seeing no one, they 
agreed to return to the place at which they had 
left the Comptroller with the rest of the people 
and the ships ; and, having come there, they re- 
lated what they had found inland, the amount of 
which has been told. 

Next day, the first of May, the Governor, hav- 
ing caused the officers of the King, with the 
Commissary, to come together, by official an- 
nouncement, before a Notary, he said that he 
desired to enter the land, while the ships should 
sail along the coast ; and on this he asked their 
opinions. The Treasurer, Cabega de Vaca, said 
it appeared to him that they ought not to abandon 
the ships before leaving them in a harbor peopled ; 
and, this done, the Governor, with his command, 
should march inland, whence they might return 
to seek that settled point and people at conven- 
ience; that for many reasons he thought they 
should not advance; the land where they had 
entered, as well from what the natives informed 
them as from what they had themselves seen, was 
poor and unpopulated ; that they awaited the re- 
turn of the brigantine and ship with subsistence 
from Havana, and the pilots were ignorant of 
where they were, nor could they learn anything ; 
for these, and for other reasons which appeared 
to the Treasurer good, he said that ought not to 
be done which the Governor proposed. 

The Commissary declared his opinion to be that 
they should go inland, keeping near the coast 
until arriving at the port the pilots said was fif- 
teen leagues distant on the way to Panuco, and 
which they could not over-pass without seeing, as 
it ran up a dozen leagues, and that there they 
would tarry for the ships, or the ships await 
them ; and that by no means ought they again to 
embark, which would be to brave God after the 
many adversities and trials experienced on the 
way to that place. 

The Comptroller and the Inspector agreed with 



the Commissary, and the Governor resolved to 
act in accordance with their opinion. The Treas- 
urer, seeing what .was the intention, repeatedly 
required Narvaez not to march, because of those 
reasons, with others which he stated; and lie 
asked the evidence that he did so under the hand 
of the Notary. The Governor responded that, as 
there was no port, nor source for subsisting a 
population, because of the sterility of tha, soil, he 
took away the people he had brought, and was 
going in quest of a port and country in which he 
might establish a town : of this he likewise re- 
quired the evidence. 

V. Thereupon all the men were ordered to be 
in readiness, and the ships to provide themselves 
with whatever was necessary for departure. The 
next day the Governor left, taking with him two 
hundred and sixty infantry and forty cavalry. 
There went the officers mentioned, the Commis- 
sary and the other friars. They journeyed inland 
fifteen days, subsisting on a ration of half a pound 
of salted pork with one pound of bread, until 
coming to a river, over which they swam. On 
the other side two hundred Indians beset them, 
with whom they engaged, and captured five or 
six persons. These took them to their houses 
near by, where in the field was found much 
maize, then fit to be beaten. 

The next day, the officers and friars, having 
besought the Governor to examine the entrance 
for a port, he sent the Treasurer with Castillo and 
forty men, who went on foot, as horses could not 
be token. They traveled among some shoals of 
the sea-coast, through oyster beds, a matter of 
two leagues, and came to where ran the river they 
passed over inland the day before ; but as they 
could not cross it for its depth, they went back to 
the camp. 

The following day the Governor ordered a 
Captain with six cavalry and forty infantry to go 
over the river by the way they had come, to 
search that bay for a port, and was accordingly 
done. He found the bay low, and the ships 
could not enter there. This report being made, 
the force left in quest of Apalache, taking the 
captives for guides, and marched until the day 
after Saint John, in June, when they arrived at 
the place they most desired to see in the world, 
as much because of the length of the way as the 
urgency for food; but, above all, for the great 
quantity of gold that was said to be in that Prov- 
ince. Although in some parts they had found 
maize, they oftentimes traveled four or five days 
without finding any. 

VI. When the Spaniards arrived they pushed 
boldly up to enter the town ; but finding no one 
to make resistance, the men being absent, they 
seized the women and boys. The place consisted 
of forty small houses, well covered against the 
severe cold and tempests of that region* Many 
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deer-skins were found, and some shawls of coarse 
linen ; great many corn-fields were in the woods 
and much dry grain in the town. 

VIL The territory through which the Spaniards 
went is level and covered with fine groves, the 
trees standing well apart. There are many lakes, 
and very many deer over all that country, exten- 
sive forests having fallen trees, caused by the 
great storms and hurricanes which often occur in 
that region. Many trees were seen split from 
top to bottom by lightning. Nowhere on the 
way, after crossing the river, did they find any 
natives who would venture to await their arrival. 

At the close of the second day of arrival, the 
Indians came peaceably with their Cacique, asking 
for their women and children. They were all re- 
turned, and the Cacique kept But the next day 
some two hundred Indians made an attack, and 
succeeded in setting fire to the houses which were 
occupied- The Christians, who were on the alert, 
sallied immediately, driving them into the woods 
and mountains, without, however, taking any of 
them, though successful in killing two or three. 
The day after came two hundred more Indians on 
another quarter, from other towns and people, 
against whom the Christians likewise went out, 
and they, like the first, drew off and fled. 

The people remained in this town twenty-six 
days, in which time three excursions were made. 
The country was found to be very poor and thin 
of inhabitants, with very bad passage-ways and 
ponds, having dense thickets. The Cacique 
being asked, as well other Indians brought from 
a little way back, as to where were their towns 
and territories, said that altogether they contained 
less population and subsistence than the place 
they were in, which was the principal one of the 
country; that further on were many solitudes, 
swamps, lakes, and very dense scrub. Being 
asked if there were people and towns towards the 
sea, they answered that eight days journey from 
there was a town called Aute, the inhabitants 
were their friends, had much maize and beans, 
and the place was near the sea. From this infor- 
mation, and all they had seen, discovering that 
the land was not what they had been told it was, 
nor did it anywhere hold out a hope of anything 
better, the Indians where they were having begun 
to make war upon them, having killed a Cacique 
the friars brought with them from New Spain, 
wounding also some of their companions while 
going to drink, shooting from out those ponds 
and deep fastnesses of scrub at all passers, the 
Spaniards determined, at the end of twenty-six 
days, to depart for Aute. 

Think you, Reader, that this was pleasant pas- 
time these Christian sinners were engaged upon ? 
Would that I could be told what those friars and 
Pamphilo de Narvaez preached to those men, who 
so blindly went on, leaving their countries under 



false promises ; for no matter how many die, none 
are ever warned. Who told them of having seen 
that gold they sought ? What pilots must they 
have had, so expert in navigation, that they knew 
not the coast, and could not tell where they were ; 
and what guides and what interpreters they took 
with them I Presumptuous madness I What 
greater crime can a leader commit than in con- 
ducting men to a land that neither he nor any one 
of his host has ever set eyes upon. I well believe 
that Pamphilo remembered, and more than once, 
of the counsel that I gave him in Toledo. In- 
deed, I often marvel and am often angry with 
these Captains, seeing, on the one hand, that they 
are astute, skilful and valiant men, while on the 
other, although they have seen foreign heads 
broken, by which they might learn some caution, 
they neither fear nor take heed of any peril what- 
soever. I would that it might please God that 
those who thus suffer should pay for it only with 
their lives, without the soul receiving injury. 
But I doubt the salvation of the greater number ; 
for I have lived a long time in these Indias, and 
have seen that in general the desires of these men 
are founded on this accursed appetite, postponing, 
until another season, all the scruples that to then* 
consciences should be profitable and worthy of 
acceptance. 

Since in the Proem I have lauded Narvaez as a 
dexterous soldier and afterward Captain, it is 
but reasonable to expect that I should here give 
account for him. I say, then, that I have known 
men very brave with lance and sword, who, apart 
from them, are unable to govern, yet others could 
direct with the finger. Fighting is the quality 
best to be looked after ; for rare it is to find a 
man with shame who will not fight when it is for 
his honor ; and more Captains there are who can 
fight and command a few than govern an army, 
more captains to be commanded than know how 
to command. Narvaez, so long as he was ordered 
by Diego Velazquez, within the limits of Cuba, 
knew how to serve and to do as he was ordered : 
after he went out from that Island to New Spain, 
in the XXXDI. Book may be learned the prudence 
that he exercised, and in the XXXV. you shall 
read in what his governing terminated. * * * 



VI— FIRST CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Reply of The Congregational Quarterly to 
the Hon. E. E. Bourne. 

Editor of the Historical Magazine : 

The introductory note to Judge Bourne's article 
on the ' * First Christian Worship in New England, " 
in your July number, hardly does justice to the 
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Congregational Quarterly. The Judge's article 
was returned, with some hesitation, from a feeling 
that he was a little " too sharp" (for our pages) 
in its personal allusions to the writer of the article 
he criticised. When Judge Bourne thinks that 
" one of the material attributes of truth was its 
" sharpness," we agree with him ; but we do not 
consider the " sharpness" of an argument to be 
identical with u sharp" reflections upon the in- 
dividual against whose views the argument is di- 
rected. Therefore the Judge's statement that the 
" editor takes a different view of the matter," i. e. 
as to the " pungency " of truth, is uncalled for 
and incorrect. Doubtless, also, when he said, " if 
" he thinks that epror had better go unanswered 
" than to be corrected by the sharpness of truth," 
not only he misunderstood our objections, but he 
could not have known that his article was 
not returned until a clergyman of Maine, whom 
we supposed to be a friend of the Judge's, and 
who certainly warmly espoused his views, had 
forwarded to the Quarterly an article in reply to 
Mr. Cushman's, covering the precise points at is- 
sue, which was gladly inserted in the July Quar- 
terly. 

The editors of the Quarterly have never ex- 
pressed any opinion whatever on the merits of the 
Popham controversy ; I do not know that they 
have any. The particular point in Judge Bourne's 
address which Mr. Cushman criticised, appears to 
be the statement that " Here was offered the first 
" Christian prayer, in our own language, that ever 
" broke from human lips on the shores of NewEng- 
" land." Mr. Cushman says, and I believe Judge 
Bourne freely admits, that that prayer had been 
offered earlier on the near islands. Judge 
Bourne replied that he used "shores," in a ma- 
rine sense, in contra-distinction from the island ; 
and as synonymous with Main or the Continent ; 
and every lawyer would so understand it, from 
the necessity of the case. To that definition 
of his meaning, no one can now object. But in 
a public oration not addressed to lawyers, would 
not people, even educated men, having so broad 
a statement as that I have quoted, — using, not 
"shore" but "shores," — naturally get the 
idea which Mr. Cushman, and others got? If he 
had said " main-land ;" or had he alluded to the 
earlier worship on the islands appertaining to the 
main-land, all ambiguity would have been ar- 
rested. There seems no question as to the histor- 
ical facts ; but simply a question arising out of 
the use of a particular term in a restricted and 
technical sense, when many readers understood 
it in a general and ordinary sense. As Judge 
Bourne now explains it, of course the controversy 
is at an end. A. H. Q. 



VIL— LETTER TO REV. THOMAS PARKER* 

OF NEWBURY. 

Communicated by John Ward Dean, Esq., op 

Boston. 

A few years ago, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., 
loaned me a copy of a small quarto book of 223 
pages, entitled : Lectiones Notem de totidem Be- 
ligionis Captious prcBcipue hoc tempore controver- 
sis prout publico hdbebantur Oxonias in Vesperys. 
Per IoHANNEM Pbideatjx Exoniensis Collegu 
Rectorum, and S. Th. Professorem Begium. 
OxonicB, Excudebant Johannes Lichfield tfe GvlieL 
mvs Tvrner pro Henrico Crypps, An. Bom. 1626. 

The book had the following names and dates 
in various places, viz. : "Nich° Gilman, 1735, 
44 Ex Dono Dni W. Clark;" "Tristram Oil- 
" man, 1761;" "T. Gilman, Oct 1813; "1837, 
"Sam** Gilman." On one of the fly-leaves at 
the beginning was this note : — 

"To M. Parker at M. Fosters 
"in New-bery. 

"Good Sir, be pleased to accept this small 
gift and the *** son of the giver, who respects 
you not a little for your fathers sake, whose 
graces, as zeale, learning, conscientious dis- 
charge of his calling, vndaunted resolution to 
speak for Christ, yea to dye for him, the world 
cannot so much calumniate and abhorre as I 
admire and reverence. For his virtues and 
your owne gifts sake, I much desire your ac- 
quaintance and familiaritie, and that our 
mutuall loue may be increased and expressed 
by intercourse of letters, if you stay at Newbery, 
where you may advantage god's church, and 
qualifie tender witteswith y e knowledge of Christ. 
These lectures I need not commend. You can 
quickly censure them. I cease ; but ever will 
professe my selfe, 

* ' Your affectionate friend, 

"Edward Cookes. 
"Queenes College in Oxon : 
" March 14, 1624." 

Of Mr. Cookes, the writer of the above, I have 
been able to learn nothing. The person whom 
he addresses, was evidently Rev. Thomas Parker, 
the only son of Rev. Robert Parker, a Puritan 
writer of great repute in his day. Thomas Par- 
ker was born on Whitsunday, the eighth of June, 
1595. He was admitted into Magdalen College, 
Oxford; but, after his father's exile, removed to 
Dublin, where he was a pupil of the celebrated 
Dr. James Usher, afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh. From Dublin he joined his father in 
Holland. Here he was assisted in his studies by 
Dr. William Ames. His father died in 1614, at 
Doesburg, where he was preacher to the garrison. 
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Thomas afterwards returned to England and re- 
aided at Newbury, in Berkshire, where he taught 
the free school. He was evidently residing there 
in March, 1624-5, when the above letter was 
written. He continued there till he left for New 
England, where he arrived, in the Mary and John, 
in May, 1634. He soon after became minister at 
the new settlement of Agawam, now Ipswich. 
The next year he commenced, with his cousin, 
Rev. James Noyes (who had been an assistant in 
his school at Newbury), and others, a settlement 
at the mouth of the Merrimac, which settlement 
was called, in honor of their former home, New- 
bury. Here he was chosen Pastor,- and his cousin 
Teacher of the Church ; and here he continued to 
reside till his death, on the twenty-fourth of 
April, 1677, aged eighty-one years. 

The book above mentioned, either before or 
after his death, probably came into the possession 
of his nephew, Rev. John Woodbridge, whose 
mother was a daughter of Rev. Robert Parker, or 
of his grand-nephew, Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, 
the second son of Rev. John W. The mother of 
Rev. Ward Clark, whose name is written in the 
book as a former owner, was Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of the abovcr Rev. Benjamin Wood- 
bridge. J. W. D. 



VIIL- OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS. 
2. Herman E. Ludewig, LL.D.* 

Herman E. Ludewig, LL. D., Lawyer, His- 
torian, Bibliographer, was born in Dresden, Sax- 
ony, on the fourteenth of October, 1810. His 
father was a subaltern officer in the Revenue Ser- 
vice in Dresden, and subsequently in Pirna. He 
had no great acquirements himself, but suffi- 
ciently appreciated the value of a sound educa- 
tion to aevote all his scanty means to the cul- 
ture of his children, who were two daughters, 
besides the subject of this sketch. 

Herman E. Ludewig was sent to the best school 
of Dresden, where he soon evinced an extraordin- 
ary thirst for knowledge and an unusual fondness 
for reading, carrying home all the books he 
could lay hands on : often reproved for this exag- 
gerated application, he found protection as well 
as guidance in the matter of the absorption of 
promiscuous literature from his mother, who was 
entirely devoted to his physical and mental edu- 
cation. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars, the Restoration, 



* For this sketch of the life and writings of Mr. Ludewig, 
we are indebted to the pen of his most intimate friend, Ru- 
dolph Garrigue, Esq. ; and we are sure that oar readers will 
welcome it as a graceful tribute to the memory of one of the 
most diligent and untemeh of " our Historical Writers."— Ed. 
Hi6T. Mao. 
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the Philhellenic uprising, the fermentation among 
the youth of Germany, subsequent to the treaty 
of Vienna, by which Royal promises so lavishly 
made in the day of gloom were so largely broken, 
and many other influences of that eventful period, 
impressed the lively mind of Ludewig in the years 
of his development. His love of study, his taste 
for the beautiful, and his fondness for the pictur- 
esque in nature, were greatly assisted in their 
growth by the admirable collections in litera- 
ture and art stored in the capital of Saxony, and- 
by the proximity of some of the loveliest scenery 
in Germany, in Saxonian Switzerland, and in 
the Bohemian mountains. Favored by a healthy 
frame, large and handsome figure, a frank and 
open countenance, and exceedingly winning man- 
ners, he made warm friends wherever he went, 
and knew how to enlist the services of his friends 
to facilitate his own literary pursuits and general 
progress. He was fond of music, and not 
only became a very good pianist and singer, but 
thoroughly studied the compositions of the masters, 
of all nations, the history of music and musical 
instruments, and took particular delight in the 
best of church music, well represented in 
the Royal (Catholic) Church of Dresden, which 
he on that account visited with great regularity, 
though he attended service in the Lutheran Church, 
to which his parents belonged. 

At eighteen years of age he went to the University 
of Leipzic, and in 1831 to that of Goettingen, study- 
ing law with the zeal which characterized him in all 
his pursuits. Goettingen at that time was one 
of the great centres of culture and full of the 
most distinguished men of letters ; whilst its Uni- 
versity Library was one of the very best in the 
world. A young man of Ludewig's literary turn 
of mind and social talents would naturally expe- 
rience a wonderful development under such cir- 
cumstances, and Ludewig never neglected to 
profit by intercourse with men of worth, or by 
the largest use of literary means within his reach. 
His main studies were of law in all its branches, 
including the local laws of various nations, inter- 
national law, diplomatic history, history and 
philosophy of law, etc ; but much of his time 
was nevertheless devoted to the curiosities of lit- 
erature of various nations, to belles-lettres, mod- 
ern languages, music and the fine arts. These 
pursuits and the influences of the refined society 
in which he moved, made him one of the most 
accomplished of gentlemen. 

As the son of a free mason, he had been accepted 
by the fraternity of masons at the early age of 
eighteen, and entered into the spirit of masonry with 
his usual zeal, making its history an especial 
study, and bringing his large intellectual faculties 
to bear upon the work of the brotherhood. Very 
distinguished men, such as Baron Frankenstein, 
the renowned librarian of Dresden, and others of 
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•equal rank and merit in other walks of life, be- 
longed to the circle into which Ludewig was thus 
admitted, and greatly assisted him by wise counsel 
in his literary and professional career. 

After finishing his studies at Goettingen and 
making a journey to France, whose collections of 
books and pictures he explored with the persever- 
ance of an inveterate amateur in letters and the 
fine arts, he returned to Dresden, and began to 
practice law ; and # in 1836 was married to Miss 
Maria Rocksch, a young lady of considerable for- 
tune, an amiable, cheerful disposition, and such 
accomplishments as good society in Dresden gen- 
erally affords its members. They were married 
at the house of his parents in Pirna, and immedi- 
ately started on a very extensive wedding tour, 
embracing all the South German States, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. Intellectually 
prepared for such a journey as few men are, 
Ludewig's mind expanded under the historical, 
ethnological and climatological influences thus 
working upon him. All his youthful prejudices 
vanished. He recognized the good and the noble 
in man independently of nationality, language or 
religious creed, and returned to Dresden enriched 
in knowledge and in sentiment after an absence 
of nearly a year, during which time he had become 
personally acquainted with nearly all the promi- 
nent men of the countries he had visited ; whilst 
the popular life of the masses had furnished him 
with rare material of comparative observation of 
nationalities, and the grand beauties of nature 
which had impressed him on his travels, particu- 
larly in Switzerland, had still more elevated his 
mind, already so appreciative of the true and the 
beautiful. An uncommon facility for acquiring 
foreign languages assisted him greatly. He spoke 
five or six languages with great fluency, although 
he never could master the native accent of any of 
them. 

The extensive acquaintance formed in his trav- 
els among the highest classes of society, together 
with this command of foreign languages, proved 
of great benefit to Ludewig's business as a lawyer 
after his return to Dresden, which is a great centre 
of attraction to numberless travelers and the 
residence of hundreds of foreign families at all 
times. Ludewig's reputation for rare abilities 
goon penetrated this circle, and he derived from it 
a great number of his clients. 

Although moving for the most part in the 
higher classes of society,- and although outrank- 
ing most men in acquirements and experience, he 
was entirely free both from a false pride and a 
cringing deference to power. His noble heart 
was open and accessible to the poorest and most 
lowly of men ; whilst to Princes and their instru- 
ments he always exhibited a manly independence 
and a perfectly frank and easy deportment. He 
could not learn even to take off his hat in equally 



passing the King in the street ; and as his sparkling 
wit and keen criticism was as apt to include the 
court life of Saxony as other dark phases of so- 
ciety, such independence of speech and action 
gradually made him a number of enemies, and 
life in Dresden became disagreeable to him. 

His attention had been early riveted by the 
wonderful development of the great Republic of 
the Western Hemisphere. His geographical, his- 
torical and ethnological studies had embraced 
even the remotest parts of the world ; and he de- 
voted as much energy to the study of the 
American Indians as to that of people much 
nearer home. But most of all was he attracted 
to the United States by the free institutions under 
which such a marvelous prosperity of an entire 
people had been called into life. 

After several years of preparation for the step 
contemplated, he gave up his practice of law ; 
resigned from all honorary posts which he filled ; 
realized his j>roperty as far as practicable ; and 
emigrated with his wife (children they had none) 
to the land of promise. Landing in New York 
early in 1844, he remained there just long enough 
to organize his plans for an extensive tour of ob- 
servation ; and then stalled out for what eventually 
turned out to be a two years' trip through the 
United States. Beginning with the New England 
States, he visited all the principal seats of com- 
merce, industry and learning, making the ac- 
quaintance of great numbers of prominent men, 
and devoting particular attention to the institutions 
and laws of the various States, and to the literary 
collections, public and private. With untiring 
industry he travelled from place to place, always 
well recommended by prominent men who had 
been struck by his refined manners and by his 
rare profundity of knowledge, gathering as he 
went, with an amount of labor never yet truly 
appreciated, the material for his subsequent gift 
to the scholars of the United States, the Biblio- 
graphy of American Local History, Everything 
appertaining to American History was an object 
of deep study to him, not only the History of the 
United States and its component States, but also 
the history of Indian Tribes, Indian Antiquities 
from Mexico, and particularly Yucatan, up to the 
Canadas, exploring expeditions, surveys for inter- 
oceanic canals or trans-continental railroads. All 
great questions of statesmanship, commerce, nav- 
igation, mining, agriculture,%ree-trade and pro- 
tective tariff, interested and occupied his compre- 
hensive mind. Probably no other foreign trav- 
eller has ever returned from a journey of observa- 
tion so thoroughly posted on American matters as 
did Ludewig when he took up his permanent res- 
idence in New York, at the end of 1845. He 
immediately systematized the vast literary material 
gathered during his journey, and published at his 
own expense, the bibliography alluded to, sending 
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it to his literary acquaintance throughout the land 
us a free gift in token of gratitude for hospitality 
and assistance enjoyed by him during his trip. 
The book fell flat. Be it that Bibliography, then 
hardly known here, was considered a puerile 
waste of time ; be it that those who were well 
■fitted to appreciate the immense and well-directed 
labor embodied in Ludewig's book, were reluctant 
to accord to the foreigner the full measure of 
praise to which he was clearly entitled, the fact 
remains that for about two hundred and fifty 
copies of his book sent as presents to as many 
literary men or to libraries, the author received 
just twenty-seven letters of acknowledgment. He 
-was seriously hurt by this slight ; and, in course 
of time, took a characteristic revenge. Continu- 
ing his labors in collectingbibliographical material, 
he printed a supplement to his book, but struck 
off only thirty copies, of which he retained three, 
and sent twenty-seven to the gentlemen who had 
acknowledged his first gift. Meanwhile, the 
value of the book had become very generally 
acknowledged ; copies occasionally appearing in 
book sales being always bid in at very high 
prices, and the supplement was in great demand. 
But nothing was elicited from the author by ap- 
plicants but the politest regrets that it was entirely 
out of print. 

Having settled in New York, Ludewig began 
the regular course of study for the American bar 
in a lawyer's office ; and with his general knowledge 
of law he very soon mastered the questions of local 
practice, and opened an office of his own which he 
continued till he died. 

All his leisure time was devoted to literary 
labor, but his leisure time commenced when or- 
dinary people go to bed, for he considered it as 
much a matter of business to devote his talents to 
the good of his fellow men in associations, clubs, 
lodges, singing unions and public enterprises of 
every description as to attend to his law business 
during the day ; and his general presence as well 
as his incomparable intellectual superiority made 
him the very soul of all social gatherings which 
he attended. Returning home late at night he 
would then steal the midnight hours for corre- 
spondence with literary societies or celebrities in 
all parts of the world, or in preparing communi- 
cations to the periodical press of Europe and 
America. He was an honorary member of a 
number of learned societies, and never failed to 
pay in ample contributions for all the honors he 
received Among these contributions was a very 
Taluable "History of Political Parties in the 
"United States," from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution until the party of Native Americans, 
which was so active at the time of his arrival in 
this country. Numerous papers on Indian sub- 
jects were also prepared by him ; and he kept up 
a running correspondence with the editors of the 



Augsburg Gazette and of the Ausland, furnish- 
ing them political and geographical information. 

During all these labors he kept open house for 
all literary celebrities visiting New York, and had 
always the warmest welcome and practical aid for 
poor men of merit. Thus his expenses were much 
greater than his income from his law business, 
and his property gradually decreased. It is pre- 
sumed that much of it was actually destroyed by 
a fire which occurred in his office in Wall street, 
a safe which he had trusted proving unsafe. At 
all events, from that day he was obliged to work 
much harder for money than he had ever done 
before. But none of his friends ever heard a 
complaint from his lips. He continued to be the 
same cheerful companion he had ever been, but 
he would leave the social circle sooner and work 
deeper into the night. Thus he undermined his 
health and died after a painful illness, in the forty- 
eighth year of his life, in December, 1857. Even 
during his last illness he continued his literary 
labors, reading as carefully as his sufferings would 
permit the proofs of his Bibliotheca Glottica, 
being a bibliography of American Indian Lan- 
guages, published by Trubner, in London, and 
expressing great joy that he lived to finish it. He 
died like the wise man he had always been in 
life, quietly assuring his friends that he was per- 
fectly ready to go, having been early taught to be 
ready at any moment. 

It is to be regretted for the sake of literature 
that he did not live to collect his works, which 
were as multiform as they were numerous. He 
was beloved by all who knew him ; and if vast 
acquirements devoted with utter self-abnegation 
to the service of his fellow men entitle a man to the 
love of his neighbors, he was deservedly beloved 

R. G. 



IX. —EARLY METHODISTS AND 1HE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

* 

Reply of The Methodist to The Historical 

Magazine. 

[By an agreement with The Methodist, we published in our 
May number, in extenso, all that its editors had to say, in 
answer to our former articles on this subject, on condr ion 
that an equal space in The Methodist should be devoted to our 
reply, which was printed in our June number. 

After attempting, unsuccessfully, to mutilate our article, 
without previously obtaining our consent. The Methodist 
published ap ortUm of that article, without intimating to its 
readers, as we requested it to do, that there were other por- 
tions which it did not thus re-produce ; and, soon after, with- 
out alluding to the omitted portions of that reply, or seeming 
to recognize the existence of those portions, it rejoined, in 
defence of the founder of its sect, and of his followers in 
America, in an article which speaks for itself concerning the 
peculiar integrity to the Truth, pvr se t of tho^e who control 
the columns of that peculiarly religious sheet. 

The following is that rejoinder— our readers will not fail to 
compare it with our reply, to which it is responsive, in the 
June number. We shall pay our respects to it at an early 
day.— En. Hist. Mag.] 
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I. 

[From The Methodist of August 17.] 

Some time ago we answered, in these columns, 
the attack of The Historical Magazine on the 
loyalty of the early Methodists to the American 
Revolution. Its editor has published our reply, 
on condition that we allow him an equal space to 
respond to it in our pages, and we have now given 
in instalments his rejoinder. In commenting upon 
it, we shall be as brief as possible ; if our readers 
will recall our former arguments, they will save 
us the necessity of much repetition. While we 
shall repeat them far enough to meet the new forms 
of statement made by The Historical Magazine, 
we must refer to our first papers for fuller facts. 
The editor of the Magazine gives us great advan- 
tage in his evident loss of temper and attempts at 
severe language, but as historical truth alone is 
concerned in the question, we shall not waste bur 
space in retaliating his small sarcasms. 

He first accuses us of " concealing the fact that 
44 the article in question (the one in his periodical, 
44 which we reviewed), was one of a series of articles 
44 on the early history of Methodism, which had 
44 appeared in the Magazine, month after month, 
44 and insinuated that it was merely a special 
44 article, written for a special occasion." Now, 
we affirm that this is the first time we have heard 
of any preceding articles. We knew nothing of 
the editor's former discussions, and after what we 
have read from him, we do not now care to expend 
time in reading them. The one which we answered 
was specific ; it presented a particular topic, and 
argued it at great length, without an allusion to 
any that had gone before. The latter are obnox- 
ious to the charge we brought against this, for 
they were written during the Centenary year. 

44 So, also, when The Methodist spoke of the 
44 * decisive evidence of Wesley's early change of 
44 oftfnion in favor of the Colonists,' and told the 
44 world that we * must have read ' it in Dr. Ste- 
44 vens' History of Methodism, although it knew 

44 THERE WA8 NO SUCH EVIDENCE THERE, it SUp- 

44 posed, we have no doubt, that it was acting as 
44 became a Methodist journal." 

Now, here is a point-blank denial that there is 
44 any such evidence of Wesley's early change of 
41 opinion in favor of the Colonists." Now, a 
curious fact about this denial is, that in the very 
article that the editor is thus answering, we pre- 
sented, in Wesley's own words, the proof of that 
44 change of opinion in favor of the Colonists." 
And yet, the editor persistently repeats his denial, 
and defies the The Methodist to show any such 
proof. What can be done with such a controver- 
sialist? We said, too, that the editor, in his 
charge against Wesley, accused Methodist histo- 
rians of unveracious accounts of Wesley's opinions 



on the subject, 44 referring particularly to Stevens* 
"History of Methodism, vol. h\, pp. 129, 130, ,r 
and that he must have been aware of Wesley's 
change of opinion, because Stevens gives Wesley's, 
own words on the subject in the very place re- 
ferred to, while acknowledging that at an earlier 
period he had imprudently published his 44 ad- 
44 dress" to the colonies against the Revolution. 
Wesley's own words are so important on this, 
point, that we repeat them here again, and again 
affirm that they are there, where the editor says 
they are not. Here is the passage in the History 
of Methodism x as above : 

44 It is due to the memory of Wesley to say that 
he, meantime, wrote a letter to the Premier, 
Lord North, and to the Secretary of the Colo- 
nies, Lord Dartmouth, remonstrating against 
the war, and pleading for the Americans. He 
declares in it that, in spite of all his long-rooted 
prejudicea-as a Churchman and a loyalist, he 
cannot avoid thinking, if he think at all, that 
4 these, an oppressed people, asked for nothing- 
more than their legal rights, and that in the? 
most modest and inoffensive manner that the 
nature of the thing would allow. But waiving- 
this, waiving all considerations of right and 
wrong, I ask,' he adds, with prophetic foresight, 
4 Is it common-sense to use force toward the 
Americans? My lord, whatever has been 
affirmed, these men will not be frightened; 
and it seems they will not be conquered so> 
easily as was at first imagined. They will proba- 
bly dispute every inch of the ground, and, if 
they die, die sword in hand. Indeed, some of 
our valiant officers say, 4 Two thousand men 
will clear America of these rebels.' No, nor 
twenty thousand, be they rebels or not, nor 
perhaps treble that number. They are as strong 
men as you ; they are as valiant as you, if not 
abundantly more valiant, for they are, one and 
all, enthusiasts-^enthusiasts for liberty. They- 
are calm, deliberate enthusiasts ; and we know 
how this principle breathes into softer souls 
stern love of war, and thirst of vengeance, and 
contempt of death. We know men, animated 
with this spirit, will leap into a fire, or rush 
into a cannon's mouth.' The letter is long, and 
full of sagacious views and statesmanlike coun- 
sels." 

This important letter has, within a few years 
been given to the public, from the manuscripts of 
Lord Dartmouth's family. The American histo- 
rian, Mr. Bancroft, deemed it of so much impor- 
tance that, when it appeared, he cancelled several 
stereotype plates of his seventh volume, that he 
might insert quotations from it, correcting some 
of his earlier intimations of Wesley's opinions. 
It settles the question between us and The Histor- 
ical Magazine, so far as a change in Wesley's 
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opinion of the colonial controversy is concerned. 

In his former article, the editor accused Wesley 
of "coldly absolving the American Methodists 
** (after the Revolution) from their obligations to 
** the English Church, authorizing them to organ- 
■"ize an independent church, without a single 
** supplication of Divine favor in their behalf ; 
""he had not even a natural wish for their suc- 
4 ' cess, nor a kind word of brotherly regard at the 
* • parting, so repugnant were the prevailing ideas 
' * in America, so distasteful the position of affairs 
** in this country, to him and his friends !" All 
this we disproved, showing that Wesley was 
thoroughly cordial, and heartily energetic in the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
declaring in his letter on the occasion: "We 
* ' judge it best that they should stand fast in that 
•*' liberty wherewith God has made them free I " 
!Now, while this Historical Magazine professes to 
be scrupulously devoted to the record and con- 
servation of pure historical facts, its editor entirely 
ignores (in his reply) this important point; he 
makes no correction of his former statement about 
it, and does not even mention our refutation of 
his misrepresentation ! 

This is all we see it necessary to say on our first 
instalment from the Magazine. On its remaining 
ones we shall hereafter comment. 

n. 

[From the Methodist of August 31.] 

The second instalment of the attack of The His- 
torical Magazine, on the loyalty of the early 
Methodists, is given in our number for July 27th. 
We must refer the reader to it, to save waste of 
space in quoting its allegations. This instalment 
however, requires but little comment. All it 
•avers, particularly all it cites, from the old Meth- 
odist Disciplines, or Minutes, is sufficiently cor- 
rect, and no Methodist will demur to anything in 
the article except its inference from its m citations, 
which is altogether false, historically and logically. 

The substance of the article amounts to this : 
that anterior to the organization of the Church at 
the Christmas conference of 1784,* the preachsrs 
did not administer the sacraments, but then people 
generally received them at the English Church, and 
the preachers, in annual conferences, opposed any 
innovation on this arrangement, until Wesley could 
provide, " decently and in order," for these means 
of grace by the hands of Methodist pastors. All 
this is very true, and it is an honorable evidence 
of the good sense and orderly disposition of the 
primitive societies. "Toryism," to which the 
Magazine ascribes it, had nothing to do with it, 



* The Magazine says 1785 ; it has been led into this error, 
however, by an error in the title of the old Minutes, which 
places the Conference in that year; it sorely overstepped the 
.year; the organization was in 1784. 



and never entered into the policy of the societies 
on the subject. There is not an allusion of the 
kind in any of the contemporary documents, 
official or unofficial. It was an accidental state 
of things which had grown up from long antece- 
dent circumstances ; and having no motive what- 
ever connected with the Colonial Revolution, was 
corrected as soon as the Revolution allowed of 
such communication with Wesley as could admit 
of the correction. 

Before the Revolution, American Methodism 
was essentially a part of the British Methodistic 
movement, and, like the latter, was under the 
control of Wesley. He had not ordained preachers 
in England, but his people there received the sac- 
raments in the National Church, at least such of 
them as had been connected with the National 
Church did so, and such as had been Dissenters 
went to their former chapels for these ordinances. 
Of course the same policy extended to the British 
Colonies. Wesley did not wish to complicate 
himself with the existing ecclesiastical authorities 
by any obtrusive or unnecessary measures. But 
every Methodist who knows the history of his 
Church knows, what the Magazine editor seems 
not to be aware of, that these very citations he 
makes from the old Minutes had reference to a 
disposition prevalent in certain quarters, to pro- 
vide themselves with the sacraments without or- 
dination; a policy that was deemed by the 
preachers, and is still deemed by most religious 
bodies, disorderly. The Conference proposed to 
postpone the question, and receive the sacraments 
elsewhere, till the return of peace, when Wesley 
could be appealed to, and ordination provided ; 
and this was effectively done by Wesley himself 
ordaining men for America. As the colonies 
were British, and of the early Methodists had been 
in the British Church, of course they usually re- 
sorted to that Church in the colonies for the sac- 
raments, but such of them as had been Dissenters 
were not required to do so ; they went for these 
ordinances where they pleased, and suffered no 
penalties for so doing. 

These are the historical facts. But from these 
very simple, natural, and harmless, not to say very 
commendable facts, the Magazine draws the fol- 
lowing sweeping inference : 

" We have a right, in view of its silence on the 
subject, to consider The Methodist as conceding 
the truth of the averment, thus sustained, that 
* every Methodist of that period was necessarily 
an Episcopalian, ' and as necessarially a daily sup- 
pliant for a bestowal of the Divine favor on 
George III., his Parliaments, his Armies, and 
his Fleets, as were Drs. Seabury and Inglis, 
Chandler and Wilkins, and all other Episcopa- 
lians of the period ; and we have a right also, 
in view of the same silence, to treat our oppo- 
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" nent as conceding the claim, thus sustained, 
11 that it was not until the Conference of January, 
" 1785, that 'George HI., ceased, in law, to be the 
" supreme head, in ecclesiastical affairs, of every 
" Methodist * Society 7 in America; and that, 
1 * until that time, the Cannons, and Liturgy, and 
" Common Prayer promulgated by his authority 
" were their supreme law." 

All this is sheer sophistry. The Methodists did 
not so pray for the King and his armies and fleets. 
Very few, if any of them, knew anything or cared 
anything about the "Canons," etc., of "the 
Church." They had not the sacraments in their 
own humble meetings, most of which were in pri- 
vate houses or barns. They went for them occa- 
sionally to other churches, but had no other rela- 
tions whatever to the latter ; these had no juris- 
diction over them, and had nothing to do with 
them, save to persecute them. Moreover, during 
most of the time to which the Magazines citations 
refer, there was no such praying for the King, 
and his army and fleet, in the English churches 
of the colonies. That would not have been tol- 
erated by the colonial authorities during the Rev- 
olution. 

This is a fair showing of the facts of the case, 
as every student of Methodist history knows. 
Quite a schism was threatened in the Virginia 
Methodist Societies, in favor of providing the sac- 
raments for their families ; but they were induced 
to accept them from the Established Church of 
the colony, till Wesley could be consulted. The 
citations of the Magazine all have reference to 
these local facts. The forbearance of the Meth- 
odists had nothing to do with the Toryism of the 
Established Church ; they had no thought of the 
kind ; their forbearance was simply owing to their 
deference to the usage of all Christian denomina- 
tions, a regard for established (Church order. It 
was conditioned expressly on a pledge of the 
preachers, that Wesley should be appealed to when 
the war might admit of it, to provide for them. 
At the end of the war, the appeal was made to 
Wesley, and he forthwith ordained a Bishop (Dr. 
Coke) to ordain their preachers, and had them or- 
ganized as a Church. They were thus constitution- 
ally established even before the colonies had 
adopted their own Constitution. 

N. B. — We shall refer to the other portions of the 
Magazine's article hereafter. We should remind 
our readers, however, that we have published, not 
the whole of the article, but only a certain stipu- 
lated portion of it. For the rest, we must refer 
to the Magazine itself. 

m. 

[From ike Methodist of September 14.] 

In our reply to The Historical Magazine, we 
have already reminded our readers that it but re- 



peats, though with increased emphasis, the state- 
ments and arguments which we reviewed and dis- 
proved in some former papers. We must again 
refer to the latter for any fuller refutation of its 
charges. It would be an imposition on the reader 
to recite the statements there answered, and re- 
peat their refutation in detail. Yet, this is all 
that would need to be done in order to meet com- 
pletely the rehash of the argument now given by 
the Magazine. The last three instalments from 
its pages, which we have inserted, and which re- 
main for our notice, fill several columns, but, for 
the above reasons, we must review them rapidly, 
and here conclude the review. As a* mere repeti- 
tion, it is becoming tedious ; we must treat it, 
therefore, with dispatch, though not with disre- 
spect. .* 

The third instalment from the Magazine (given 
in our number for August 3d) consists mostly of 
extracts from Wesley's famous Calm Address to- 
the Colonie*. They show that he was then 
decidedly opposed to the Revolutionary project. 
Of course they do. What else could be expected 
from a loyal Englishman, as he was at the time t 
But we have shown, from his letter to two of the 
cabinet ministers of George ILL, that after the 
events of Concord and Lexington, he changed his- 
view of the contest, and declared that he was- 
* ' convinced that then an oppressed people asked 
" nothing more than their legal rights, and that 
" in the most modest and inoffensive manner that 
" the nature of the thing would allow." These 
are his own words,' authentically given from the 
papers of the Earl of Dartmouth — words which 
the historian, Bancroft, has taken special pains to* 
give. Wesley proceeds to argue against the ex- 
pediency of war on the part of Great Britain, and 
predicts the success of the Colonies. 

Now, this important documentary evidence 
was under the eye of the editor of the Magazine, 
in the very book from which he quotes other 
things, and yet he continues to affirm : 

* ' We say, plainly, that we never knew and do* 
not now know that Mr. Wesley ever ceased to 
be loyal to the King of Great Britain, in the 
broadest sense of the term ; and that we never 
knew and do not know now that he ever enter- 
tained the least sympathy for the American 
Revolutionists or their cause, or ever, even by 
implication, 'vindicated the Colonial cause.* 
We say, also, just as plainly, that neither Dr. 
Stevens nor The Methodist, nor both combined, 
ever knew or now know any such thing of Mr. 
Wesley ; and that neither the historian of 
Methodism nor its exponents in newspaper form 
can produce any authentic testimony to establish 
such an averment as The Methodist has thus put 
forth." 
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Now, we ask again, what can be done with a 
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contestant like this ? — a man who is professionally 
devoted to the collection and conservation of his- 
torical materials, and who, after a document like 
Wesley's letter to the British Ministers, is placed 
directly under his nose, utterly ignores the evi- 
dence, and furiously drives on with his wreckless 
asseverations ? He does not dare to deny the au- 
thenticity of the document — that would be pre- 
posterous ; he does not even mention it, though 
it is again and again thrust into his face ; he 
simply ignores it, as if it had not been adduced, 
and vociferously writes on in the above strain. 

The fourth and last instalment (given in our 
number for August 10th), like all that precedes 
it, is a repetition of charges which we have al- 
ready answered. It relates to a vindication of 
Wesley by a preacher of John-street Society, New 
York, aglrinst the charge of disloyalty to his 
King. Of course, Wesley lived and died a loyal 
man, and the fact is honorable to his memory. 
The Society in New York was entirely isolated 
from the General Church during the war ; the 
Conference sent no preachers to it, received no 
returns from it, had in fact held no communica- 
tion with it. Its pulpit was supplied by an unor- 
dained local preacher, an Englishman. When 
Wesley was accused, in a New York paper, of 
inciting the famous " Lord Gordon" riot in Lon- 
don (an anti-Catholic riot), and of thereby show- 
ing disloyalty to his King, the New York preacher 
published letters from him, proving his hearty 
loyalty. These facts the Magazine cites as proof 
of his hostility to the Colonial cause ! — a very 
funny syllogism certainly. One of the letters 
given does, however, bear on the war, but it is 
without date, and is evidently an old one, which 
had been in possession of the New York preacher, 
or some other person at hand, and was hunted up 
for the occasion, as proof that this reeent New 
York slander was incompatible with the anteced- 
ents of Wesley. Wesley's letter to the Govern- 
ment in favor of the Colonies qualifies it entirely. 
He was always loyal to his King, like a good 
Christian, but disapproved the royal policy toward 
the Colonies. 

So much, then, for this extravagant attack on 
American Methodism. After the full review we 
have heretofore given the Magazine, we need add 
no more. No Christian body of this nation has 
more demonstratively proved its loyalty than the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; none less needs 
vindication. 



X.— SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— Continued. 

61. Governor J. Belcher, op Massachusetts, 
to Mr. Sec'y Waldron, of New Hamp- 
shire.* 

Sir, 

I am glad to find by your's of 27: psent, That 
the Gov r : can do even accidental Good to the 
Province ; I wish they wou'd mend their Wayes as 
well as the Roads ; I long to See my Friends — 
have no Expectation from the Assembly, nor do I 
much concern myself about 'Em. 

The Warrant is in this Day's Gazette — The 
P-st-m-st-r & his Lady lodge at Mad m ' 8 Sister's, 
and I give him up for a gone Man. 

I shall free the Young Man from his prodigious 
Uneasiness, and from Something else, if he does 
not learn more Sense. 

I hope to see you at Haverhill on Fryday next, 
and am alwayes, 

Your Friend & Servant 

Boston, J. Belcher 

Sept: 30; 1734 
Mr. Secry Waldron 



62. — Rev. J. H. Livingston to 



-t 



New York 18 March 1784. 

Reverend & dear Brother 

The affectionate and confidential Letter which 
you favored me with of the l 8t Instant would 
have been answered immediately if I had not r 
when I received it, been very unwell & had 
the next day to administer the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, since which I have had no con- 
veyance to drop you a line. I was disappointed 
in not having the pleasure of seeing again & called 
at your Lodgings a little while after you left 
them upon your return home. That Evening — 
when I parted with you, the Gov™ of the College 
met and a Bill for erecting a University in the 
State of New York was read to us. many obser- 
vations upon the Bill in the form it then bore 
were then made, and some alterations were strong- 
ly urged since which the Bill has remained and so 
many Acts of various kinds are constantly before 
the Legislature that this Bill has not yet been 
called for. the alterations insisted upon were 
not essential with respect to the Basis of the Uni- 
versity but only the form in which the matter was 
managed, there is no opposition from any Quar- 
ter which Occasions the least doubt but the Busi- 

* From the collection of C. C. Helmick, Esq., Washington, 
D. C. 
t From the collection of C. G. Helmick, Washington, D. C. 
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ness will be conducted with that spirit of Catho- 
licism & harmony which will insure a Litterary 
foundation of importance to the Church & State, 
as soon as the bill has obtained its proper altera- 
tion & gone through its different Stages, I will 
endeavor to obtain a Copy for you and send it 
over to you unless you should find Leisure to pay 
us a visit, which I wish may be in the end of 
some Week, so that you might spend a Sabbath 
here and assist me with a Sermon, which to me 
not only but to the whole Congregation would be 
very acceptable. 

I congratulate you my dear friend upon the 
calls which you have received, which, whatever 
my be your determination with respect to accept- 
ance, are doubtless very high testimonials of the 
public voice in your favor, your referring an an- 
swer to the Synod is very prudent & reflects honor 
to your judgment and piety, 

You have my thanks for the extracts of Brother 
Hardenbergh's Letter and I fully agree with you that 
he is rather too positive & attached to his own private 
Judgment to make the result of his own opinion 
the test of Orthodoxy for others, for my part I 
wish only for information, & if I know my own 
heart I am perfectly impartial & without the least 
prejudice in favor of one place or Seat of Learning 
above another, my only enquiry is which place 
can be rendered most secure for maintaining our 
blessed truths unadulterated and which, provided 
there are several methods which in that respect 
are equally secure, is most easy, practicable and 
advantageous ? I am too much a friend to the 
College at Brunswick to take up any argument 
against it, but if another door should be opened 
which will answer every purpose sooner and better 
I would desire to be such a friend to truth and 
providence as not to refuse an acceptance, you 
know my sentiments upon this head & I would wish 
not to conceal a thought on the subject from a 
Brother in whom I place the fullest confidence. 

the repeated mention you have made about the 
necessity of forming a Classical meeting of the 
Southern district notwithstanding the Smallness of 
the Body has induced me to try 2 1 can bring such 
a measure about ; I have not yet seen Mr Schoon- 
maker of Gravesend, and whether Father Van 
Sinderen can attend, I do not know, but I shall 
endeavor to form the poor suffering congregations 
• again into a body and get our Ecclesiastical Ju- 
risdictions once more established, be assured of 
my most sincere regards & affection, and prayers 
for your welfare & future happiness, the Lord 
be with you and bless you. remember me at the 
throne of grace 

Revd & very dear Sir 
Your affectionate Brother 
J. H. Livingston. 

have you received any Answer from Mr Van 
Voorhees ? by a Letter from Dr Westerlo I find 



that poor D r Vroman is very weak again & will 
not probably labor much longer in the Vineyard. 
O that the Lord of the harvest would please to 
send out many new & useful Laborers ! where is 
your nephew ? I shod be glad as soon as he has 
fulfilled his previous engagements, that he would 
come to this City and preach for me. 



63. — Chas. Carroll of Carrollton, to Richard 

Caton, Esq.* 

1821 July 20— 

Dear Sir — 

By my Books there were due two quarters div* 
on U S 3 per c* Stock on 1** April last amounting 
to $65^5 I am not certain if I gave you a minute 
of that sum — If those owing me interest & rents, 
& if the Bank of the U S should not make a larger 
divd in Janry than during the present month, it 
will be impossible for me to pay my debt to the 
Mess's Olivers, to continue the same annuities to 
my children, and to meet my own expenses. 

I think it high time Th 8 Calwell should receive 
an answer from James Calwell, & that M r Colt 
should get an answer from the persons, who ap- 
plied to purchase the property mortgaged by Rob* 
Collet — When may I expect the money GrafBn 
was to pay to discharge Herring's mortgage? 
When will the years interest $120 due 15th May 
last from the Falls Turnpike be paid. Get M r 
Foster to collect the monies of which I gave you a 
minute 

We have had a fine rain this morning between 
4 & 5 o'clocke I hope we shall have more ; the 
corn, Tobacco, & young clover wanted rain, and 
more than has yet fallen here. 

I hope your health is better than when you left 
me, and that my daughter and M rs . Patterson are 
well My love to them — M r s Patterson no doubt 
gave you my letter covering my letter to Mr Neth, 
ye letter to M r Harper on the same subject, the 
printed advertisement, the certificate of Lot No 87, 
& check for $110 to pay city taxes. M r Harper 
left the business as you left it unfinished, tho' in 
his letter to me he promised to endeavour to get it 
settled ; but after that letter I have reason to be- 
lieve he thought no more of the matter. 

When will the bricks, & plank, & scantling for 
the Catholic Chapel at Annapolis be forwarded to 
that city? On the 23d instant Taylor's to give 
possession of the Lot — 

I am with sincere attachment 
Dear Sir 

Y r most hum, Serv 4 

Ch. Carroll of Carrollton. 



* From the collection of C. G. Helmick, Esq,, Washington. 
D. C. 
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64. — Samuel Huntington, President op the 

■CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, TO GOV. JePPERSON.* 



Sir, 



Philadelphia April 29j 1781. 



Your Excellency will receive inclosed a Re- 
solve of Congress of the 20!* Instant, recommend- 
ing to the several States therein named to make good 
the Depreciation of the monthly Pay of the Officers 
■& Soldiers belonging to Colonel Moses Hazens 
Regiment, that are considered as Part of those 
State Quotas, in the same Manner they have made 
good the depreciation to the Officers & Soldiers in 
the Battalions belonging to the Line of those 
States respectively — I have the Honor to be with 
great Respect 

Your Excellency's most obedient 
humble Servant, 

Sam. Huntington, President. 
Hi? Excellency 

Governor Jefferson 



65. — Maj. Gen. Wm. Heath, to Maj. Gen. 
W. Phillips, of the British Army.! 



Sir 



Head Quarters Boston June 18, 1778. 



Your Two favors of yesterday are before me. 
I gave Seasonable and Explicit orders for the re- 
form of such Things as you represented to me as 
grievances in a former letter, and I dare say it 
-will Done as soon as Circumstances will admit. 

As Early as the 9^ Instant I wrote to Capt 
Oooch that none of the Officers belonging to the 
$th Reg* were to be Quartered at Hardwick That 
Letter some how unluckily miscarried. The Day 
before yesterday I received a Letter from him by 
Express representing that he was takeing up 
Quarter in the Town of Hardwick but met with 
Opposition from some of the Inhabitants I wrote 
him back the same Evening to Desist from take- 
ing up Quarters in Hardwick and to Quarter the 
officers in. Rutland. 

You may be assured that I shall Endeavour to 
have the officers as well accommodated and as 
near to the men as circumstances will admit and 
Every attention will be paid to it. But where the 
Houses are scattering not withstand our wishes 
it will be impossible that some of them should not 
be at a distance from the men, and it never can 
under such Circumstances be Contrued any In- 
fraction of the Convention which does not require 
Impossibilities — you are undoubtedly right when 
you Protest against the removal of the Troops if 
you are instructed so to do, and I flatter myself 
that you will think me so when I remove them in 

* From the original, belong to C. G. Helmick, Esq., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
T From the collection of Nath. Paine, Esq,, of Worcester, 



Consequence of Express orders received for that 
purpose from those whom it is my duty to obey. 

I have received no directions relative to the De- 
parture of the Troops of the Convention Neither 
am I authorized or can I make any proposition 
towards admiting the Troops going for Europe 
neither can I receive any on that Head, unless it 
be in order to their being forwarded to the Hon 
Congress You are sensible Sir upon what condi- 
tion only that Hon Body have resolved that the 
Troops of tne Convention shall Depart Agreeable 
to your desire I have delivered my self without 
the least reserve, upon those principals of Honor 
which it is my Determination shall Ever Mark my 
Conduct 

I am Sir 
Your Obt Serv* 

W Heath 

M Gen l Phillips 



66. — General M. Gist, to Chevalier D'An- 
mours, Consul op France.* 



Dear Sir 



Camp, Butter Milk Falls 
24 July 1779. 



Before this reaches you I Suppose you will be 
informed of the Surrender of the British Garrison 
at Stony point, which consisted of two Companies 
of Grenadiers the 17 Reg 1 of Foot and Robinsons 
Corps — amounting in the whole (officers Included) 
to 606 men, 63 of which were Killed on the spot 
& 543 made prisoners, Including the wounded & 
28 officers. On our side 15 were Killed — and be- 
tween 70 & 80 wounded, which is more than we 
first Immagined. 

The following Ordinance fell into our hands at 
the Fort (viz) 

3 Brass 12 pounders on Travelling Carriages Compt. 
1 Do 3 pounder Do 

1 Do 10 Inch Mortar 

1 Do 8 Inch Howitz 

2 Do 5tf Inch Royals 

• 2 Do 4% Inch Cohorns 

2 Iron 24 ponnders 

2 Do 18 Do 

1 Do 12 Do with a large quantity of fixed amnnition, 
Shot, Shell, Stores. &c. &c. 

On the 18 tb an attack was Intended on their 
works at Verplancks point, under Command of 
Major General Howe, who was on the point of 
Investing it, when Sir Harry, with his main army 
of Plunderers, advanced so near as to be able to 
throw his succours to that Fortress which occa- 
sioned General Howe to retire to West Point with- 
out coming to action. 

One of our Galleys on her return from Stony 
Point, was so effectually damaged by the Enemy's 
fire from Verplanks, that the crew were oblig'd 
to desert her — after setting her on fire ; since this 
we have Levelled the works on Stony Point and 
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evacuated the post, which the Enemy have again 
taken possession of, with about 1500 men (among 
which are the 33d & 42 Regiments) under com- 
mand of Genl Sterling (lately promoted) — they 
have also reinforced their Garrison at Verplanks, 
and retired below Dobs's Ferry, with their Main 
Army. 

We have received advice at this place that our 
Privateers from the Eastward have lately fallen in 
with a fleet from Cork, with Provisions for the 
British Army, of which they captured nine sail, 
several of which had arrived safe at Boston. 

You will please to make me respectfully remem- 
bered to the French Gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance in Balt° & believe me, with due Regard 

D'Sir 

yr. mo. obdt. servt. 

M. Gist 

Chevalier D'Anmours 
Consul of France. 



67. — Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge to Col- 
onel Wadsworth.* 

Pines Bridge July 3d 1780. 
Dear Sir 

As Gen 1 Glover intends riding thro Hartford, I 
have only time to write you a line. 

Two days ago a party of Delancys Horse, to- 
gether with FrinTc's Corps, came up as high as 
round hill & in their Circuit took a number of 
Cattle, but on their return Capt Sacket of this 
state, & a few of Col Barber's Levies, fell in with 
them, killed a few, & retook the Cattle. It is 
said that Frink was shot in the hip. Unfortu- 
nately for us a Detachment of near 60 of our Regt 
left the Plains but a little before the Rascals passed 
thro. We are as a Regt, tied down by special 
order on the north side of Croton. I am prepar- 
ing for a small Expedition with about 80 or 100 
down on the lines & I hope the next letter I send 
you may afford you some account of our attchiev- 
ments — 

Pray give me some good news from our Allies 
& with Compliments to your lady & friends, be- 
lieve me 

Yours Sincerely 
Benja Tallmedge. 

Col Wadsworth, 

P. S. — Col Sheldon Presents his Compliments. 



68. — Doctor Rush to Mr. Owen BiDDLE.f 

Dear Sir — 

Agreeable to your request, I have drawn out 
our Ace* but have left the sum to be allowed for 

• From the collection of Nath. Paine, Esq., Worcester, Mass. 
t From the original, belonging |to F, S. Hoffman, Esq., 
ITew York. 



our Services to the generosity of the Committee of 
Safety. I beg leave only that the Surgeons in our 
provincial battallion are allowed 28 dollars and 
their Mates 18 dollars Each p. month. The Con- 
tinental Surgeons are allowed nearly & their Mates 
Exactly the same each 

Yours et c 

B Rush 
[Addressed Mr Owen Bdddle] 



XI.—! 



i. — 



SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
CITIZEN GENET. 

Correspondence concerning his Recall to 

France. 



1 . — Extract of a Letter from Madame Cam- 
pan to her Brother, M. Genet, dated 
4 'Paris, May 16, 1796." 

I have seen in the journals many Motions made 
to grant some exceptions to the Emigration law, 
in favor of individuals who from horror of 
tyranny have not returned to France, or who left 
it after the reign of Robespierre. These Motions 
have been referred to a Committee. There will be 
a report, and then a decree, which will fix a time 
for the reclamation of individuals or families ; 
although I have not in a single instance acted for 
you or mentioned your name, my reason tells me 
that this will be an opportunity to take some ac- 
tion with the Legislative Committee. Mr. Mon- 
roe knows some of the members, Auguie others ; 
it must not be that a Decree should hang over, so 
good a citizen as you — in this event I will go to 
Paris, and will act with prudence, that is to say 
in speaking to your true friends and you have 
many — They have preserved a great friendship for 
you at Versailles ; even at the moment when you 
'were torn to pieces in the journals, two adminis- 
trators of the District very zealous patriots stopped 
me in the street to say to me, * ' Citizen do not fear 
" any of the horrors that they charge upon your 
* ' brother, they are jealous and wicked people, we 
' * love him we esteem him, and we shall always feel 
"honored to have him for a fellow citizen. " These 
sentiments are very general in that City. 

2. — Madame Campan to her Brother, August 

20, 1796. 

Our uncle is a little better — but this "Winter may 
be his last. At the moment of inheriting, if this 
brave man arrives at the End of his peaceable 
career, some steps must be taken, or the nation 
may interfere in our affairs, on your account — 
During my sojourn at Paris, at the house of Mr. 
Monroe, I wrote to Freron praying him to re- 
ceive me, that We might consult together upon 
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the means of preventing a citizen such as you are, 
from being considered an Emigre, for it seems to 
me, that the decree always Weighs on you. Freron 
did not answer — the Deputies do not receive any- 
one ; they fear to compromise themselves, Mr 
Monroe advised me to wait. 

3. — Madame Campan to her Brother, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1797. 

I have taken an active part relative to your af - 
'airs, before long I hope there will be a suitable 
decision on the part of the government on your 
account, Mr Monroe will give you the details, for 
in a few months he Will be in America his Embas- 
8 y being finished. 

4. — Madame Campan to her Brother, March 

8, 1797. 

Mr & Mrs Monroe, are about to leave for New 
York. There they will see that brother so dear, 
so tenderly loved, the pleasure of living near 
whom I have been deprived of for ten cruel years. 
Life is too thickly strewed with pains and priva- 
tions — it is a* cruel secret that one learns in making 
a Voyage, in which will can neither advance, 
nor carry you back a single step. Pardon this 
little outbreak of sentimentality and morality, but 
I cannot see persons leaving who will see you, 
and hear you speak, without being moved to a 
point which draws me out of my usual mode of 
expression. I regret Mrs Monroe very much, she 
is a rare woman in every way who has acquired 
a general respect and friendship in France. You 
will see my Eliza, who is full of wit and agreeable 
"talents, and who I love as my own Daughter. 
Embrace her tenderly for me. 

6. — Madame Campan to her Brother, June 

20, 1797. 

The Minister La Croix and the Minister Cochon, 
charged with the Police have both told me that 
they would report on what concerned you as ab- 
sent. 

6. — M. Genet to his Sister, Madame Campan, 

October 28, 1797. 

The steps you have taken, and wliich I never 
should have lowered myself to take towards men 
who are indebted to me morally and materially, 
and to whom I owe nothing, merits all my grati- 
tude — I will only say that the word "recall," 
which is used in your Petition, is not well founded. 
I was assassinated, meanly displaced, and never 
recalled. They even ordered me to render my 
accounts to my successor, which I did in an hon- 
orable manner, which he and all those who came 
with him and after him, have said, and will say, 
have written and will write ; and which my 



present Poverty confirms too well — I detest specu- 
lation, commerce even, which requires what I 
have not, money, and love of money ; and I only 
find charms in liberty, peace, and the purity of 
rural life. 

7. — Madame Campan to her Brother, July 

26. 

I see that you are ignorant of the steps I have 
thought it my duty to take in order that* Justice 
may be done to your situation — These steps were 
simple, as they ought to be for a cause which has. 
no need of a pleader — The Minister La Croix had 
answered me that it was just, and that he would 
give it his attention — The Minister Cochon the 
same. Since eight days they are no longer in 
place ; and it is necessary to begin again. They 
speak of a family petition. If it is necessary, they 
will do so. 

8. — M. Genet to his Sister, Madame Campan,. 

May 20, 1798. 

You have wished it and I have obeyed the coun- 
sels of your friendship — After five years of silence 
I have written to the Directory ; and I charge my 
friend colaborer and partner in persecution, Citizen 
Capua with the letter. I leave it open- so that you 
can read it and inform those other generous people 
Who take an interest in my fate of what it con- 
tains. 

You can agree with Capua and my friends upon 
the means of bringing the Directors to repair the 
injustice of the Reign of Terror — My demand is- 
indefinite. I have made it so designedly. I have 
wished neither to extend or restrain the act of 
Equity which I claim — but I shall be content if 
I receive with some consoling expression, the 
official assurance that I am not considered as an. 
Emigre. 

9. — Madame Campan to her Brother, Aprti* 

1, 1799. 

In a very few days, and without any delay, 
dear friend, we will send you the Decree that 
concerns you. I commence by saying to you 
that it is given by the opinion and the esteem of 
all the members of the Government — Directory, 
Ministers, Member of the Council : if there are 
any who oppose you they are very much in the 
shade, for your relations cannot find them — This 
pronounce of the Directory was made and ready 
to sign when your Petition was presented — but at 
the last labor of Charles Deuval, Minister of Po- 
lice, on the subject, a difficulty arose which ad- 
journed the travail. 

Citizen Rion, a Deputy from the Department 
of Fiereaterre, was kind enough to conduct me to 
Citizen Deuval — It was his day to receive the Dep- 
uties and we were three hours waiting our turn — 
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I was sony to cause him the loss of so much time 
because he works a great deal ; but he has exhib- 
ited a zeal and activity in the matter which is 
perfect and he loves you much although he does 
not know you. Charles Deuval said to me, "Citizen 
' ' you present yourself with a very fine Cause. Some 
"indispensible formalities have alone retarded, 
* ' what we all desire — I have known Citizen Genet 
" and I have endured in France, the misfortunes 
' * of persecution, such as they attempt in America. 
" We have conversed about you" — He then desired 
me to go to find the Chief of Division, who was 
to make the report, and to ask for it for the 
twenty-second of March. 

10. — Madame Campan to her Brother, Sep- 
tember 12, 1799. 

I do not know if the resolution of the late 
Directory, which recalled you, has reached you. I 
have not received a letter from *you since an an- 
swer written to one from me in July, 1798. 

11. — M. Genet to his Sister, Madame Cam- 
pan, March 20, 1800. 

The official communication of my recall has 
not yet been made ; and some events which with 
another people would have embraced many Cen- 
turies, here precipitated themselves so rapidly 
since that act of strict justice has been done, that 
my mind, weakened by a mode of life, simple 
only, having for its support uncertain gifts of 
Providence and incomplete relations, cannot yet 
seize the whole of them to fathom their objects : 
My heart nevertheless, which has always burned 
with patriotism notwithstanding all the wrongs of 
my country towards me, would break through 
these clouds, would smooth down these doubts, 
would traverse the seas and dissipate the rest of 
the debris of a little fortune expended in the ser- 
vice of the State, to go to see once more and em- 
brace all those who are dear to me in France, if 
my reason did not counsel me to trace some more 
furrows in the peaceable fields of America, while 
waiting for further news from you, while await- 
ing more facts ; and to enjoy upon my farm, the 
domestic happiness with which Providence has 
recompensed the purity of my intentions. 

The health of Cornelia* would be all that I 
could wish, if a fatal loss did not weigh upon her. 
Madame Clintonf — her Mother, her friend, and 
mine, — has just been taken from us. She died in 
my arms three days since, giving to her chil- 
dren the most touching example of virtue, and 
piety, and true courage — After paying to her our 
last duty, all our cares have been directed to the 
good General.}: He charges me to excuse him 

• Mrs. Genet— Ed. Hist. Mag. 

t Mrs. Clinton, wife of Governor George Clinton, and moth- 
er of Mrs. Genet.— Ed. Hist. Mag. 

t Governor George Clinton, who had been, also, a General 
in the army of the revolution.— Ed. Hist. Mag. 



to you, if he does not respond to your charming 
letter ; to say to you that he has received with the 
most lively gratitude the bust of the extraordin- 
ary man who has fixed the eyes of the world upon 
him and who holds in his hands the happiness or 
the misery of humanity — 

12. — M. Genet to M. Monroe, dated July, 

12th 1800. 

I reading over, lately, some old letters of my 
sister, Ma de Campan, I saw that she had taken 
the liberty of charging you with a cabarat of 
Sevre porcelain for me, this little euroi should be 
with your baggage ; and my wife believes that 
she remembers that Mde. Monroe told her, when 
she passed though New York, that it would arrive 
momentarily — Since then we have nothing from 
it, and we unite in asking you to inform us of its 
fate — I have learned with great pleasure your 
election to the government of Virginia — Perhaps 
you will also feel some interest in learning that 
the Directory of the French Republic has recalled 
me, as I should have been in 1794, in the most 
honorable and the most consoling manner. 

Receive, Sir, the assurance of my most respectful 
attachment, and also be kind enough to present 
our homages to M de Monroe and our friendship to 
the charmingEliza. 

13. — Madame Campan to her Brother, M. 
Genet, July 17, 1800. 

It is now eighteen months, dear Friend, since 
we have received any news from you except in- 
directly — It is now fifteen months since your Gov- 
ernment recalled you to the bosom of your Coun- 
try — The Minister and your family sent you that 
dispatch in quadruple copies — Has anyone reached 
you ? — Your silence as well as your determination 
leaves us in ignorance of it. Judge of our pain 
in remembering our attachment, which time and 
distance have not weakened. We shall pass then 
a part of the voyage on this life without seeing 
you — What a privation. 

14. — Mr. Monroe to M. Genet. 

Richmond, July SOt* 1800 

Dear Sir 

I lately received your favor of the 12 tn inst, 
and was much gratified, to hear of yours and the 
health of your lady — Mrs Monroe is now in the 
Country whither she was carried by the attention 
which was due to the health of our youngest child, 
which as it was cutting teeth and had the whoop- 
ing cough it was necessary to move to a purer 
air. 

The box of porcelain which was intrusted to us 
by our amiable friend Mde Campan for you, was 
carried with our baggage to Albemarle, where it 
has since remained unpacked — I would have for- 
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warded it to you long since, but declined it lest 
in the then state of the public mind it might be 
considered as the proof of Conspiracy against the 
Government and of a Treasonable Correspond- 
ence with France, &c. I shall however hasten to 
have it brought here and forwarded to the care of 
some friend in New York of which you shall be 
advised. 

I am happy to hear your Gov* has recalled you 
to its own and the bosom of your friends — As a 
friend to free government, your name will be re- 
corded in the history of the present day ; and your 
patient submission to the censures you incurred 
in the station of a frugal and industrious farmer 
will be a proof of the uprightness of your heart 
and integrity of your conduct, while a victim to 
pure principles — I considered it my duty not to 
injure your fame or detract from your merit 
while I was in France, but to anticipate and pre- 
vent as far as I could any ill effect which your 
collision with our Govt might produce in the 
French Councils — Itwasnatural, had you returned, 
that you should have gone into a detail with your 
Gov* of the incidents attending your mission, 
and more than probable that the communications 
you would have made to it would have increased 
the jealousy which it then entertained of the views 
of ours. It was my desire and endeavor to dissipate 
completely all those jealousies, and to bring 
the French Gov* into a system of conduct 
towards us through the whole of the war, great 
and magnanimous, which would have done it 
honor to the latest posterity — I have no particula* 
reason to conclude you would not have united 
in such a plan, other than the strength of human 
passion and the knowledge I had you thought 
you were injured. 

Hence I was persuaded your return at the time 
might be injurious and was in fact adverse to it 
— But I did not oppose it by any direct or indirect 
agency. But such was the state of things grow- 
ing out of my standing with the principal mem- 
bers of the Govt that they would take no steps 
in it without speaking to me on it — When the 
subject was opened I was always silent, testifying 
in favor of your integrity only ; and thence it 
was inferred, and truly, I was opposed to your re- 
turn at the time. The whole of this has passed 
and is only interesting to ourselves. I too have 
had my day of suffering. I served with zeal the 
cause of Liberty and my Country, and was requited 
by every act of injustice which could be rendered 
me short of imprisonment and death — This too 
has passed, tho' it can never be remembered by me 
but with disgust. Be so good as to make my best 
regards to your lady, to which I add with pleasure 
those of Mrs M., who will be happy to hear of her, 
and believe me 

Sincerely your friend and servt 

Ja* Monroe. 



15. — M. Genet to his Sister, Madame Campan, 
dated Jamaica, L. I., July 4, 1801. 

Many occasions present themselves at once of 
writing to you, my faithful Friend, and I take 
advantage of them to speak to you a little more 
freely than I have dared to do for a long time — 
Pichon has sent me your letter of the 29th No- 
vember last and has since come tosee me — We have 
conversed much about France, where he presses 
me to return, where he pretends that I will be well 
received by the Minister: that I would promptly re- 
ceive the recompense of my former service. De- 
ceived by friendship, blinded by his illusions, he 
has not considered that at the very moment he 
was speaking the Revolutionary globe was making 
perhaps a movement of rotation which would 
reverse all his calculations. The letter that the 
Monseigneur Talleyrand wrote to me, by order of 
the Directory, already belongs to another Century. 
My services have a still greater antiquity ; they 
were rendered at the end of the Monarchy to the 
Republic. Would they give me any right to 
favors and these favors, what price would they 
put upon them ? What doubts, what dangers, 
what hazards, for the father of a family to incur 
when the slightest prudence might plunge me into 
an abyss of niisfortune. Yet if I was assured with- 
out compromising my principals, without lowering 
myself, without degrading myself by vile solici- 
tations, of being again useful to my country and 
of being able to ameliorate the lot of my wife and 
children, I would resign • myself to resume the 
chains which eight years of independence and hap- 
piness have taught me to despise ; but as that hy- 
pothesis is not very probable, as my feeble talents 
do not merit to be distinguished in the crowd, as 
my opinions have been too pronounced perhaps in 
favor of liberty, it seems to me that I ought to 
continue to consider myself as politically dead, 
and ought not to entertain, except under the sole re- 
lation [rapport] of fraternal love and friendship the 
probability of my return to a people whom I have 
idolized, but whose continual ingratitude to its 
most faithful public servants must inevitably de- 
liver over to the enemies of its rights — Matteur 
auxpeuple recomapante — Misfortune to a grateful 
people, said Mirabeau to them — They believed 
him and would have assassinated him if he had 
lived a little longer — 



Sir 



16. — M. Genet to Mr. Monroe. 

Jamaica, Augt 10, 1800. 



I have leceived by post the letter you have had 
the kindness to write to me the 30th July — It 
contains some things which have enlightened me, 
nattered me, tilled me with admiration for your 
talents, with respect for your candor, with esteem 
for your patriotism, and with contempt for those 
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who for silly reasons of State have had the sterile 
cruelty to abandon a faithf ul agent to the inqui- 
etude, to the rancor, of a foreign government. But 
there is found in that letter a suspicion that you 
have nourished, that others of your fellow citizens 
have without doubt conceived, and which wounds 
me too deeply not to hasten to destroy it — You 
feared if I returned to France, the force of human 
passion and sensitiveness to injuri es with which Iwas 
loaded would prevent me from joining myself to 
those who were seeking to bring France to adopt 
towards this country, magnanimous and generous 
measure. Imbued with this idea you adroitly al- 
lowed to grow blunted and die the desire that 
they testified to you to make reparation for the 
atrocious injustice which had made me flee a 
country, then ferocious, to seek here repose in the 
obscurity of isolation and emptiness. You were 
in error, Sir. Permit me to convince you of it by a 
simple exposition of the following facts. More 
attached than to my own glory, to the success of 
the grand liberal magnanimous Treaty, which I 
had suggested, reduced, proposed the basis, and 
the negotiation of which had not yet been seri- 
ously placed in any hands but mine, at the same 
time when my passions, irritated in every sense by 
the contradictions, the disgusts, were most exalted, 
I buried in secret the most justificatory portions 
of my instructions, so that the appearance of wrong, 
if it existed, should fall on me alone, in my offi- 
cial relations — I was the first to offer myself to 
France as a victim to calm your Washington ; sup- 
posing there was but one virtue wanting to him, 
that of knowing how to forgive. When the 
the Members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
allured by the bait contained in the official letter 
of Mr Jefferson, would have deposed me without 
examination or inquiry of the recompenses that I 
had acquired by eighteen years of service in the 
career of Foreign Affairs, by loyal conduct from 
the commencement of the Revolution ; and as a cli- 
max of atrocity, would have demanded me from 
your Government for fear that my blood might 
not be mingled with that of their proscribed, I 
held to the satelite of those monsters who dis- 
closed that infamy to me, the language which an 
impurturable attachment to the Union of our two 
peoples would have dictated, and I excited him to 
fulfill his sanguinary orders if he believed them 
to be useful. When satiated with the troubles and 
fatigues of political tempests, I disrobed myself 
to the world. I did not cease to form, with aU my 
soul, vows for the maintainance of concord — Fi- 
nally, when the savage discourses pronounced in 
your Congress, when the inhospitable laws which 
have been the result, offered no other alternative 
to the French Republicans spread over this Con- 
tinent than flight, chains, or death, I addressed to 
the Directory a letter which was carried to it by 
cue of my former co-laborers, to engage them to 



throw a fraternal regard on our position and as 
unfortunately, I could not speak of myself without 
speaking also of politics, I profited by that occa- 
sion to say to those chiefs of the Empire not to 
listen to their resentments, and to seek only in the 
bosom of moderation means to ameliorate the 
future. My letter, coming from a pen, of which 
time had taken care to make known the veracity, 
was read attentively : it did no injury to those who 
have since held the language of peace ; and if I 
deceive myself with that illusion my heart refuses 
to destroy it. 

May these details preserve me your friendship ; 
give you some regret for having been obliged by 
your place to contribute to having lost to the 
cause of liberty seven years of the life of a man 
who cherished it; and efface the last doubt 
on your mind of my attachment to the good Ameri- 
ican People, who distinguishing with equity the 
public man from the private man, covered me with 
the aegis of its laws, whilst mine, which I had 
served with all my faculties, wished them to be 
violated to punish me with assassination for hav- 
ing obeyed its supreme will. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of my devotion the 
most sincere and the most respectful, 

Genet. 

Note. — If you see Mr. Giles, dear Sir, please tell 
him I shall never forget all his kindness to me and 
his precious confession in the Winter of '93 -'94 ; 
but that I wonder how it came to pass that the 
25 th of May '97, he thought proper to lift up the 
tomahawk and the hatchet against my political 
ghost in Congress. Had I not torments enough ? 
Another Citizen, in a late passion, has not spared 
me much more ; but the revolutionary tribunal of 
his heart involved all my successors in the sentence ; 
and we were jointly accused of being totally de- 
ficient in latent and diplomatic skill — a judgment 
which if swallowed down by the French Govern- 
ment as mine was by Robespierre, might have de- 
prived them of their living — I could mention also 
a number of Republican scribblers electioneering 
stuff, and pamphlets proudly decorated with the 
majestic title of History, which would have deeply 
corroded my wounds, had I possessed less philos- 
ophy ; but as is said in the song of the dying 
Indian : ' ' The son of Alhomah has scorned com- 
" plaint." 

17. — M. Genet to Mr. Monroe. 

Jamaica, Jan. 1, 1803. 

Dear Sir : 

The very prudent motives which prevented you, 
under the administration of Mr. Adams, to f orward 
the set of China you had the kindness to bring 
from France existing in all probability no more, I 
take the liberty to put you in mind of that small 
object before your departure for the Continent ; 
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and to request you to send it to New York, to the 
«ue of John Broome, Merchant, Hanover Square. 
Though sensible of the injustice I had Buffered 
here, but distrusting my generosity, yon have, dear 
Sir, employed your influence to prevent my unde- 
ceived and repenting fellow citizens from recalling 
me honorably after your Government had obtained 
from their ignorance the punishment of my fidelity 
to their own full orders. I wish you well. I have 
heard your appointment with great pleasure, and 
hope your new embassy will be crowned with 
every desirable success for the good of this coun- 
try, the last refuge of true liberty. 

Genet. 

18. — Mr. Momboe to M. Genet. 

Washington, Feb. 5 th 1803. 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of the 29 th ult, and have the pleas- 
ure to inform you that when lately in Richmond 
I sent round the bos of (Jhina belonging to you, 
with some boxes of my own, to New York, to the 
care of Mr Gelston the Collector. On my arrival at 
New York which I expect will be about the 13"", 
it shall be separated from my baggage and placed 
as you direct. You have, I think, very much 
mistaken the import of a former letter from me 
to you, relative to my conduct towards you 
while in Prance. You certainly entertain an im- 
pression very different from the fact ; be the 
letter what it may — Nothing ever escaped mc, 
or was to be inferred from my deportment, un- 
friendly to you — Your nearest connections can 
satisfy you on that point. I meant to state to 
you tliat my situation laid a restruint on me, so 
as to prevent my promoting the object of your 
recall and to impose a reserve, in certain cases, 
where, had I been free to act, the good opinion 
I entertained of your moral and political prin- 
ciples might have suggested a greater freedom 
of action — I never mentioned you in my life, 
hut in terms of respect, as a friend of your 
country and of liberty I found, by your former 
letter, that you had mistaken my idea on the 
subject, and should have put you right had I 
not wished not to multiply communications in 
the then state of the p. office (according to 
report) upon a subject which it would be easy 
in a short communication to place on its true 
ground — I hope to see you in New York, and 
will be happy to have your commands to your 
friends in France. Mrs Monroe is now in New 
York. With respectful compliments, to Mrs Genet, 
I am sincerely 

Jab. Monboe. 



XH.— THE CROSS AS AN ANCIENT AMERI- 
CAN SYMBOL. 

By Hon. Thomas Ewbank. 

In the Mexican Tribute tables (Talegaa), small 
pouches or bags frequently occur. Appendages 
to dress, they are tastefully formed and ornament sd 
with fringe and tassels. A Cross of the Maltese 
or more ordinary form is conspicuously woven or 
painted on each. They appear to have been in 
great demand ; a thousand bundles (mil atados) 
being the usual Pueblo tax. Some were made of 
the Maguey plant (de papel), others, probably for 
the higher classes, were set off with precious 
stones (piedras Jhtai). The figures of a couple 



See Cordillera de los pueblos que antes de la Owi- 
quista Pagaban Tribute a' d Bmperador Mue- 
tezuma y en que especie y cartiidad. Plates 5, 6, 
16, 22," 29 ; History of New Spain, by Don T. A. 
Lorenzand. Mexico, 1770. 

The practice of marking the cross on their per- 
sons and wearing it on their garments was once 
common with some, if not, with all, the occupants of 
the Southern Continent. I am indebted to Dr. 
Davis for the following interesting extract from 
Martin Dobrizhoffer, a missionary in South Amer- 
ica, from 1749 to 1787, and author of The History 
of the Abipones of Paraguay; London, 1822. 
He says: "They tattoo themselves by pricking 
" the skin with a thorn. They all wear the form 
"of a cross impressed on their foreheads, and 
" two small lines at the corner of each eye, ex- 
1 ' tending toward the ears, besides four transverse 
" lines at root of the nose, between the eyebrows, 

"as National marks What these 

" figures signify, and what they portend, I can- 
' ' not tell, and the Abipones themselves are no 
" better informed on the subject. They only 
"know that this custom was handed down to 
' ' them by their ancestors, and that is sufficient. 
" I saw not only a cross marked on the fore- 
" heads of all the Abipones, but likewise black 
" crosses woven in the red woollen garments of 
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"many. It is a very surprising circumstance 
44 that they did this before they were acquainted 
44 with the religion of Christ, when the significa- 
44 tion and merits of the cross were unknown to 
44 them." E. 



Xm. —HOOKER'S CAMPAIGN REVIEWED. 

Headquarters, Army of the Potomac, Va. , 
Wednesday, May 13, and 
Washington, D. C, May 14, 1863. 

President Lincoln, accompanied by General Hal- 
leck, last week, made a visit to the Commanding 
General of the Army of the Potomac ; and since 
his return a semi-official utterance has been com- 
municated to the public press, amounting as the 
result of his investigation into the late campaign 
that the President is 44 satisfied." 

General Hooker a few days ago issued a congratu- 
latory order on the seven days' operations, in 
which he says that the recrossing of the Rappa- 
hannock was 4 * for reasons well known to the 
44 army." 

Mr. Lincoln 44 satisfied," and the army " know- 
44 ing well the reason why" it retreated before a foe 
whose 4 * certain destruction" had been promised 
three days previously — is not that enough ? So at 
least have the political and military principalities 
and powers judged. Why should twenty mil- 
lion longing, anxious hearts, who have no other 
interest in knowing what has happened and how 
it stands with that army save that their sons and 
brothers make part of that bloody hecatomb of 
twelve thousand souls, — why should they be en- 
lightened ? Is it not enough that Mr. Lincoln is 
satisfied, and that the army knows why ? 

And now, lest this army, which knows so much, 
should communicate what it knows to the coun- 
try, it is judged advisable to hermetically seal it, 
and isolate the army from the country, the coun- 
try from the army. The public mind, plunged in 
darkness — not 4< satisfied," and not knowing " the 
44 reason why" — is a prey to doubts and to fears 
worse than any reality of disaster, inasmuch as 
present fears are less than horrible anticipations. 
This season of darkness and uncertainty is the op- 
portunity of bad men ; and now, as Milton said of 
a similar period in his own time : 44 The whole 
44 flock of noisome and timorous birds with those 
44 that fear the morning, hover about, and in their 
44 senseless gabble, prognosticate a day of sects and 
44 schisms." 

Whether Mr. Lincoln was really 44 satisfied " at 
the time, (and back of that, whether he had the 
opportunity in the course of a gossipy lunch with 
General Hooker and the corps commanders — he had 
no other opportunity of seeing the latter — to arrive 
at any conclusion, satisfactory or otherwise), and 
whether he has, since then, had occasion to be dis- 



satisfied, are questions which, for the nonce, may 
as well be waived. But as to the other statement 
— that the army knows why it recrossed the Rap- 
pahannock — I beg leave to say that there never 
was a more unfortunate assertion, for if there ever 
was a thick, hopeless, impenetrable mystery com- 
mon to a hundred thousand men, and to every in- 
dividual man in the hundred thousand — a univer- 
sal mystery, extending from corps commander to* 
the meanest private, it is why that army recrossed 
the Rappahannock. 

I have for many months been a careful student 
of the interior moods of the Army of the Potomac, 
and think to have acquired the faculty of catching 
its spirit. I never saw it as it is now. It is not 
what is called " demoralized." It is puzzled, be- 
wildered — in a state of mental chaos. The men 
say they were not " whipped;" that they could 
have gone on any day — Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
— and smashed the rebel army ; that less than one- 
half of our whole force was engaged ; that any of 
the three positions we held — the position of Fri- 
day and Saturday, the position of Sunday, or the- 
position of Monday — was impregnable ; that there 
was no lack of supplies, and no sign of rain till 
twelve hours after the order for the retreat was. 
given; — and they ask why they were ordered to . 
retreat ! No man can give the shadow of a rea- 
son, and General Hooker tells the army that they 
know well why. 

H. 

Before proceeding with the recital of what a> 
week's assiduous study of the late campaign on 
the spot, and contact with the leading commanders 
in the army, have taught me, I wish to make a. 
word of reference to my last letter published in 
the Times, of the fifth instant, as it has been cop- 
ied by nearly all the leading journals of the coun- 
try. 

I left headquarters at Chancellorsville between 
five and six o'clock of Sunday morning, May 3, and 
took the cars at Falmouth for Washington via 
Acquia Creek at eleven A. M. , bringing intelligence 
of events up to date. I had, therefore, a personal, 
experience of affairs only up to that time. I had 
seen all the preliminary movements attending the: 
throwing of the main body of tbe army to Chan- 
cellorsvule. I had seen the events of Friday, 
when we were feeling the enemy, and of Saturday, 
when the enemy were feeling us. I witnessed 
Jackson's bold attack on our right flank at seven 
o'clock of Saturday evening, when he turned our 
position and routed the Eleventh Corps. Re- 
maining on the ground with the commander dur- 
the night watches, I saw the new dispositions of 
his troops which General Hooker was obliged in con- 
sequence to make— contracting his right and draw- 
ing it from Hunting Creek, where it rested, a mile 
nearer the river. I left on Sunday morning, just as- 
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Lee again opened the day by a renewed attack on 
our extreme right. Riding over the interval of 
seventeen miles that separates Chancellorsville 
from Falmouth, I saw, as I neared Fredericks- 
burgh, from thie commanding heights on the Fal- 
mouth side, Sedgwick's Sixth corps (which had 
the day before worked its way up from the cross- 
ing, two miles below, and taken possession of 
Fredericksburgh) developed on the plain in the 
reai* of the town, on the same ground where Sum- 
ner's men last December suffered such slaughter. 
I saw the heroic line charge up those heights — a 
sight never to be forgotten by me — and gallantly 
take those formidable works. 

Such is what I personally knew at the date of 
my writing. I shared, in common with every 
man in the army, the joy and hope inspired by the 
brilliant manner in which the preliminary opera- 
tions were conducted by General Hooker. I 
expressed this sentiment with ardor. I have noth- 
ing of all this to retract. Quid scribitur scribetur. 
Unhappily, what was true up to a certain point, 
ceases at that point to be true. Superb in his 
combinations up to the time of meeting the enemy, 
the moment he confronted that enemy he failed 
utterly- -wilted and withered as it were. The 
immediate staff and advisers of General Hooker all 
marked, with special wonder, the interior change 
which overcame him like a Summer cloud. I 
leave aside all attempt to explain this psychical 
phenomenon, or explore whether it arose from de- 
fects inherent in his mind, or whether it was an 
abnormal and exceptional action. The melan- 
choly fact remains that, after the first stages, his 
course was ill-advised and unfortunate throughout 
It was not only bad — it was the worst possible ; 
and in all the cardinal operations, where there were 
a half-dozen different modes of action, he not 
only chose a bad course — he chose the only bad 
course. 

I make these statements, and proceed to sub- 
stantiate them, with the greatest pain and reluc- 
tance. Since the day when, on receipt of the 
tidings of the retreat, I left New York and came 
to the army, confident that I should find material 
for a full and clear defence of General Hooker's con- 
duct, I have desired nothing so much as to be able 
to make that defence. With opportunities of in- 
formation accorded, perhaps, to no one else, offi- 
cial or unofficial, and with a diligent use of these 
opportunities, during the past six days, it only re- 
mains to acknowledge that I am unable to make 
out a shadow of a case. I have been able to see 
no one, in any station, who thinks General Hooker's 
conduct capable either of explanation or of justi- 
fication. I am bound, further, to say that it is 
the clear and assured sentiment of the army that 
we owe it to him alone that, with victory positive 
in his hands, he should have allowed that victory 
to drop from his grasp ; and to him alone we owe 



that all the lavish expenditure of the rich blood- 
wine of the nation's life, and all the precious, 
priceless value of this army should have been in vain 
— alas ! in vain ! 

This is not a case for epithets or rhetoric. It is 
too deep for that. I hope to write calmly, and I 
shall leave out much — much more than I shall set 
down. I give the facts. Let the country draw 
its own inference : the army has drawn its. 

HL 

In my letter of last week I gave, with great f ull- 
ness of detail, the history of the concentration of 
the army at Chancellorsville, and the movements, 
of the other column in the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burgh. There is, therefore, here, no occasion for 
anything more than the briefest reference to times 
and places. 

On Thursday evening, when General Hooker, 
having left his old Headquarters to take the field, 
rode up to Chancellorsville, he found concentrated 
at that point four army corps, the Second, (Couch,) 
the Fifth, (Meade,) the Eleventh, (Howard,) and 
the Twelfth, (Slocum.) The Fifth, Eleventh and 
Twelfth corps had crossed the Rappahannock by 
one of the upper fords, (Kelly's,) and the Rapidan 
at Germanna and Ely's fords, and having thus 
uncovered United States Ford, enabled the Second 
and other corps which might be thrown up from, 
below, to make the passage at that point. These 
four corps had reached Chancellorsville on Thurs- 
day night, and the Third corps (Sickles') was or- 
dered to have the head of its column at the 
United States Ford by seven o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

The other two corps of the seven corps that com- 
pose the army of the Potomac, namely, the First, 
(Reynolds) and Sixth, (Sedgwick,) remained 
meanwhile below Fredericksburgh, to perform the 
reassigned them. 

By this rapid, secret and brilliant movement 
Lee was thoroughly surprised. There can be no- 
doubt whatever of this. The proof of it is fur- 
nished by such material evidence as that the rebels 
were picketing the Rappahannock after we had 
crossed the Rapidan, but still more clearly by the 
documentary evidence found in the note from Gen- 
eral Lee, discovered in the Chancellor House, (and 
which I gave in my former letter,) announcing to 
the rebel Commandant of the Post, that (eighteen 
hours after we had crossed) he (Lee) had just heard 
of our having made the passage. 

At the time of this concentration of our force on 
Chancellorsville, what was the distribution of the 
rebel army ? 

And let me remark, in passing, that General 
Hooker had very thorough information on this point 
—knowing the precise location of every regiment, 
brigade, division and corps in the rebel army, and 
even down to the exact kind, quantity and quality 
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<of rations issued that morning from every rebel 
brigade-commissary. 

The Confederate centre rested on Fredericks- 
burgh, thus throwing their right down the Rappa- 
hannock, their left up. Jackson's corps was dis- 
tributed along a line of fifteen miles, down to Port 
Royal, where their extreme right, formed by Early's 
division, rested. The left wing rested on United 
States and the upper fords, where two brigades, 
under command of General Anderson, were sta- 
tioned. 

We return to our own position. It is Friday 
morning. Five of our corps are concentrated at 
Chancellorsville. 

From Chancellorsville to Fredericksburgh is 
ten miles. From the former place two excel- 
lent plank-roads run out, coming together four 
miles on, at Tabernacle Church, and thence con- 
tinuing in a united line in Fredericksburgh. 

It was General Hooker's original intention to push 
«>n and establish his headquarters that very night 
; at Tabernacle Church, making that the point of 
^concentration of the army. Well it had been for 
us if he had done so ! You will see that this would 
have uncovered Banks' ford, thus shortening the 
line of communication between the main body and 
Sedgwick by eight miles, (four on each side of the 
river. ) You will also see that it would have given 
us possession of one of the two rebel lines of re- 
treat — namely, the Gordonsville line, thus depriv- 
ing them of all means of retreat, if Stoneman 
should do his work. 

General Hooker, however, did not see fit to push 
on, but remained during all Friday and Saturday 
at Chancellorsville. Here he issued his order an- 
nouncing that " the enemy must ingloriously fly, 
41 or come out from behind his defences and give 
4t us battle on our own ground, where certain dc- 
44 struction awaits him." 

This boast, so much in the style of Hooker, who 
is characterized by more than the gloriosa Fran- 
eisca, was dwelt upon and amplified by the whole 
tenor of his conversation. " The rebel army," 
said he, " is now the legitimate property of the 
" Army of the Potomac : they may as well pack 
"up their haversacks and make for Richmond, 
44 and I shall be after them," etc. , etc. 

Friday was spent by General Hooker in intrench- 
ing the line he had established at Chancellors- 
ville, and in throwing out a few reconnoitering 
parties. Meade, with two divisions, at noon 
pushed out on the plank-road as far as the Decker 
House, within one mile of Banks' ford, saw 
no enemy, and was ordered to retire. Sykes, 
with his division of regulars, (Meade's corps,) 
pushed out on the old plank-road, met a force of 
the enemy, drove him elegantly for a mile and a 
half, doing one of the finest bits of fighting dur- 
ing the whole course of the war, was left entirely 
without support, and was finally ordered to retire 



— Hancock's division of Conch's corps being sent 
out to cover the withdrawal. 

Every intelligent officer begged the Command- 
ing General to allow the army to posh on and hold 
the front gained by these reconnoitering parties. 
It was urged, in the warmest terms 1 , that the oc- 
cupation of this fine position would, as I have be- 
fore said, uncover Banks' Ford, otherwise held by 
the enemy, thus reducing our line of communica- 
tion with Sedgwick by eight miles — that it would 
give us command of dominating heights which, if 
we did not hold, the enemy would to our disad- 
vantage ; that it would take us out of this dense- 
ly wooded region, in which it is very difficult 
to manoeuvre troops, and bring us in connection 
with and commanding the open country on the 
posterior slope of the Fredericksburgh heights, 
which it was hoped Sedgwick would soon hold, 
and which he did really soon hold. 

It was in vain that these considerations, 
whose supreme importance must be apparent 
from even a momentary glance at the strategic 
topography of the region, were * urged by the- 
ablest heads. General Hooker had assumed a 
perilous defensive, and was waiting for the en- 
emy to attack him "on ground of his own se- 
" lection." 

You know what Saturday's work was. He lay- 
by, doing nothing ; and the enemy was engaged 
during the day in threatening our lines at various 
points for the purpose of gaining time for concen- 
tration. By Saturday evening this was completed ; 
and at seven o'clock Jackson made his brilliant 
assault on our right — coming on in columns- oft 
attack by battalion with two company front. 
You know the result. Deven's division helcl 
the extreme right, with Von Gilsa's brigade as 
a knob. These men, without receiving a shot 
from the enemy, leaped out of their breast- 
works, fell back on their own division, which 
was thrown on Schurz's division, which, in 
turn, rolled back on Stienwehr's division, and 
the whole corps, in an incredibly short space of 
time, was in rout and confusion. 

From this rapid glance we see that, while our 
forces reached Chancellorsville on Thursday, it 
was Saturday evening before any serious attack 
was made on either side. Forty-eight hours were 
thus allowed Lee during which to concentrate hi* 
forces and 'prepare either to attack or to repel at- 
tack. Hours to us, but ages to him. And what 
excellent use he made of this season soon became 
evident. Troops were hurried up from down the 
river as far as Port Royal, from Bowling Green, 
from Richmond ; and by Saturday night, Lee had 
his army entire in his hands, massed opposite ours, 
leaving only Early's division to guard the heights 
of Fredericksburgh. 

What was the strength of the rebel army ? Their 
entire force opposite both the main body of the 
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army and opposite Sedgwick's column, is set down 
by General Hooker at seventy thousand men. If 
we are to credit official figures, already made pub- 
lic, our own number would be carried to almost 
double that. 

Sunday's operations can be briefly summed up. 
After the repulse of the Eleventh corps, our right 
wing had been contracted and brought down a 
mile. Early on Sunday morning, the First 
corps (Reynolds') arrived at Chancellorsville, 
having the day previously come up from below 
Fredericksburgh. We now occupied a long front, 
five miles in length, approximating to an obtuse 
triangle, the right resting on Hunting Creek, at a 
point opposite Ely's Ford ; the left (as before) on 
the Rappahannock, between Banks' and the United 
States Ford. The rebels made their first attack at 
five o'clock in the morning, and they made two 
subsequent attacks, the contest at Chancellorsville 
ending at twelve o' clock. Their mode of attack was 
in each case the same. We formed a long weak 
line. They massed in solid column ; and throw- 
ing themselves on our front with all the mo- 
mentum acquired by the mass multiplied by the 
velocity, broke the line with ease. 

There was noble fighting on the part of 
our soldiers during that day. But nothing could 
make up for the radically vicious tactical dispo- 
sition of our forces. Less than one-half of our 
troops were thrown into action — the First and 
Fifth Corps not having been engaged at all ! 

The feebleness and indecision which had marked 
the conduct of General Hooker during the two 
previous days, now became still more painfully 
apparent At the very moment when vigor, dash, 
and fire were indispensable, he became timid and 
halting. It was all along thought that if there 
was one quality which General Hooker might with 
perfect saf e'ty be relied upon to display, it was the 
quality of fight. It was always assumed that he 
would throw all his men into the contest, and not 
allow a battle to fail by holding back. And yet 
here was precisely where he failed, and corps com- 
manders begged in vain to be thrown in and a vig- 
orous attack made ! 

It must go on the record against General Hook- 
er, that not a military head here but believes that, 
with a proper disposition of our forces that would 
have called all our strength into play in a very 
vigorous offensive, we might, any time that day, 
have severed the enemy, turned, enveloped and 
destroyed him. General Hooker was, as you have 
doubtless heard, during the early part of that day, 
struck by a portion of a pillar of the Chancellor 
House, (against which he was leaning,) and which 
was carried away, throwing him violently down. 
General Couch, the senior Major-General, thus 
came temporarily into command for an hour ; and 
it is a current saying that if Hooker had remained 
insensible for another hour, Couch would have 



whipped tlis enemy. And, in fact, any one who 
would simply have allowed the Corps Commander 
to go on would have whipped the enemy. 

The day ended with fresh contraction of our 
lines, the right wing being drawn down a mile. 

Before pushing matters on the right any further, 
however, it is necessary to look in the direction of 
Fredericksburgh, and see what is transpiring there, 
during this same time. 

IV. 

The original plan of a division of the army into 
two portions — the enemy occupying the interior 
line — was one that never inspired much confidence 
in a successful issue. Much, however, would de- 
pend on special conditions — on prudence, vigor, 
and co-operation. We shall presently see that, 
dangerous though such a step generally is, there 
was nothing in the division of the force which a 
soundhead might not have turned to account; 
that it proved disastrous only from a violation of 
all military principles ; and that the Fredericks- 
burgh column was saved from utter destruction 
only by the admirable skill and stout heart of its 
commander, General Sedgwick, and the dauntless 
pluck of that Sixth corps. 
On Saturday, at eleven o'clock, General Sedgwick, 
who still held his position with the Sixth Corps, 
two miles below Fredericksburgh, at Franklin's 
old crossing, was ordered to move in the 
direction of Chancellorsville and effect a junc? 
tion with the main body of the army, at- 
tacking and destroying any force of the en- 
emy which he might encounter, and making a 
junction with General Hooker by daybreak of 
Sunday. 

General Sedgwick had been assured over and 
over again from Headquarters, that the force in 
front of him was inconsiderable — a regiment or 
brigade at most ! 

It did not take him long to discover the incor- 
rectness of this statement ; and Sunday morning 
found him no further than Fredericksburgh or the 
plain in its rear. 

The column had moved some distance across 
this open field, made historical by the attack 
of last December, when a sudden and severe 
flank fire was opened upon it. It was evi- 
dent that the works on the heights were strongly 
manned, and if carried at all must be carried by 
storm. 

You know already something of the splen- 
did gallantry with which this work was done 
— the men, without firing a shot rushing up 
with their glittering steel and falling down 
dead by hundreds on the very edge of the rifle- 
pits. 

At eleven o'clock, the first range of heights is 
carried. Great resistance is made at the second, 
but it also is carried ; and between four and five 
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o'clock, P.M., the advance reached Salem Heights, 
on the Fredericksburgh and Chancellorsville plank 
road, four and a half miles from the former 
place. 

After a sharp and obstinate struggle the Salem 
Heights are gained ; but the force is met by 
fresh rebel troops pouring in upon the flank 
of the advance portion of the line. For a 
short time the crest at Salem chapel is held by 
our men with obstinate resistance ; but, at length, 
they are pushed slowly back through the woods 
— the falling back being covered and the advance 
of the enemy checked by the excellent firing of our 
batteries. So much for Sedgwick's work of Sun- 
day. 

During the night the enemy was reinforced 
heavily — a powerful column having come up from 
Richmond. Sedgwick, in obedience to his or- 
ders to join the main body of our army at Chan- 
cellorsville, had moved beyond the Fredericks* 
/ burgh Heights, thus exposing them to be repos- 
sessed without a struggle by the enemy. This 
they at once did. Sedgwick is now cut off from 
Fredericksburgh. 

"We have seen what Sunday's operations at 
Chancellorsville were. Hooker was on the de- 
fensive the whole time. Lee engaged him from 
five o'clock in the morning till noon— we giving 
ground. # 

We can now take in the relation of the opera- 
tions, both on the right at Chancellorsville, and on 
the left at Fredericksburgh, and see the masterly 
manner in which Lee availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him. 

It was eleven o'clock on Sunday when Sedg- 
wick's corps carried the Fredericksburgh Heights. 
At one o'clock, General Lee became aware of the 
fact ; and on the instant he ceased his attack. 

It was a bold step he now took, and one that 
must have ended in his destruction, had even mod- 
erate vigor been displayed by General Hooker. 
But Lee seems to have felt he knew his man, and 
he immediately countermarched his force lack on 
the plank-road to meet Sedgwick ! You see clearly 
what his object was. A rebel force was in Sedg- 
wick's rear at Fredericksburgh. If now Lee should 
come down on the front and flack of that small 
force of twenty thousand men, they must be ut- 
terly destroyed — either captured or driven into the 
river. 

Sedgwick, having taken possession of the Fred- 
ericksburgh Heights, at eleven o'clock of Sunday, 
immediately moved out in obedience to orders, 
with the view of effecting a junction with General 
Hooker by the plank-road. It was five o'clock of 
Sunday afternoon when he reached Salem Heights. 
Here he was met by the advance of Lee's column, 
which had countermarched from in front of 
Hooker at Chancellorsville to Salem Heights — five 
iniLlsS it was this force which checked Sedg- 



wick's advance, as mentioned in a previous para- 
graph. 

The situation on Sunday night is as follows : 
Sedgwick, checked in his advance on Salem 
Heights, formed his line for the night with his left 
resting on the river, about midway between Fred- 
ericksburg and Banks' Ford, thence extending a lit- 
tle across the Fredericksburgh and Chancellorsville 
plank-road, where it turned at right angles, fol- 
lowing the direction of the road, out toward 
Chancellorsville f or a mile and then again turning at 
right angles to the right, recrossing the plan 
road in front of Salem Heights ; and then extend 
ing down towards Banks' Ford with a slight curv- 
ature to the left, the interval between the termi- 
nation of the line and the river being admirably 
covered with artillery. His position tjius formed 
three sides of a square, with the river for the 
fourth. 

The main body of the rebels had abandoned 
Hooker's front at one o'clock, and during all the 
afternoon and evening were pouring down and 
enveloping Sedgwick. 

While these things are going on, Hooker is again 
" contracting his line." 

We now come to Monday's work. General 
Hooker, with his six corps, still remains on the 
defensive. Feeble demonstrations are made by the 
rebels in his front to keep him in check. These 
are quite effectual 

In the meantime, during all Monday, Lee is- 
massing against Sedgwick's force, preparatory to* 
a grand destructive blow. 

It is now six o'clock of Monday evening, and 
from twelve o'clock of Sunday — thirty hours — 
General Hooker has not been seriously engaged 
with the enemy, yet not a single attempt has oeen 
made to reinforce Sedgioick ! 

Poor Sedgwick, meanwhile surrounded by a 
force four times his number, enveloped and On 
the brink of destruction, receives a message from 
General Hooker, saying that he (Hooker) had driven 
the enemy, and all it wanted was for him (Sedg- 
wick) to come up and complete their destruction ! 
Frightful delusion, which I cannot record without 
a shudder ! 

At six o'clock the enemy made a most determined 
attack, in echelons of battalions and in column, on 
Sedgwick's right, held by General Howe's divi- 
sion — their object being to cut off our communi- 
cation with the river. At the same time another 
was made on his other wing, held by General 
Brooks' division. I need not repeat the details 
of this action, marked by the most obstinate gal- 
lantry on the part of the Sixth corps. Both wings 
were forced back by the terrible impetus of the 
overwhelming rebel masses. All the force and all 
the fire of the enemy, however, did not serve to 
accomplish their object — the driving of that gal- 
lant band into the river. Retiring to a less ex- 
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posed position, General Sedgwick stoutly held on, 
and, under cover of the darkness on Monday 
night, safely crossed his force to the north side of 
the Rappahannock — his force, or what remained 
of it ; for over five thousand brave men, one-third 
of the entire number of effective men, fell during 
this terrible engagement. Their heroism passes all 
words of praise. 

During the whole of that fight of Monday even- 
ing — that triste noche, when the enemy's whole 
force surrounded that one poor corps — no attempt 
was made by General Hooker to reinforce or re- 
lieve them. " Come on, all it wants is for you 
"to complete their destruction," was the piece of 
horrible irony that came to them. Hour after hour, 
their guns boomed on the night air and reached 
the ear of all at Chancellorsville— signals of dis- 
tress which all were eager to respond to. Guns of 
distress — requiem guns I 

This recital is complete as far as Sedgwick's 
force is concerned. We turn, now, to the main 
force near Chancellorsville. 

Hooker has again contracted his line. It was 
but half the length of the former line, and very 
strong as you will perceive — both wings resting on 
the river. 

That we would ever do aught less than hold this 
position, no one ever dared to dream. 

Conceive the amazement, then, when on Tues- 
day, the order for withdrawal across the river was 
given ! I have been told that in the Council of 
corps commanders, which General Hooker had 
summoned, one favored recrossing. He was cer- 
tainly the only man in the army who did favor it. 
The others and, indeed, all in high places, not 
only opposed it by every obstacle of argument 
and persuasion, but even when this failed, many 
tried to place material obstacles in the way, if by 
so doing they might only delay or stop the re- 
treat ! 

It was in vain, however, that all was done, and 
the army found itself retreating before — nobody. 
The enemy was retreating at the same time that 
we were ; and no attempt at pursuit whatever was 
made. If they had pursued, they must have de- 
stroyed our army. 

And thus ends a campaign characterized by bet- 
ter fighting and worse generalship than any in the 
history of the war. 

V. 

The recital of events conducts to a brief sum- 
ming up of the whole campaign. 

1. General Hooker, remaining on the defensive 
at Chancellorsville, allowed the enemy forty-eight 
hours to concentrate. By this means he lost all 
the advantage of the surprise, and turned a series 
of operations, whose whole success depended on 



his assuming the offensive, into an uncertain and, 
as it proved, a disastrous defensive. 

2. It is said that the region around Chancellors- 
ville is thickly wooded and ill-adapted for military 
operations. General Hooker is estopped from 
availing himself of this excuse by his own order, 
in which he declared it was ground of his own 
selection. Besides, this objection disappears be- 
fore the fact, that Friday's reconnoisances show 
that he might have pushed out on the plank-road, 
beyond the woods, thus uncovering Banks' Ford, 
bringing his army within communicating distance 
with Sedgwick, and reducing the line of commu- 
nication by eight miles. 

3. After dividing his army — always a danger- 
ous operation — he insured disaster by establish- 
ing no system of co-operation. Sedgwick could 
easily have held the heights in the rear of Fred- 
ericksburgh, which would have been a sure gain, 
and then the main body of the army could have 
worked its way up and made a junction. In- 
deed, the Richmond papers acknowledge that had 
General Hooker been content to have held the 
Fredericksburgh Heights and his position on the 
left, Lee must have fallen back defeated. But 
Sedgwick was ordered to abandon this strong- 
hold, and come on and join the army at Chancel- 
lorsville, with the whole rebel force between him ' 
and it ! 

4. The operations, ending in the giving ground 
of the army at Chancellorsville, on Sunday, were 
over five hours before Sedgwick attacked Salem 
Heights. It is, therefore, evident that unless the 
Sixth corps could, single-handed, fight the enemy, 
the sole object of his taking the Heights of Fred- 
ericksburgh, or uncovering Banks' Ford could be 
to hold a position from which the army could 
debouche. Therefore, the attack on Salem Heights 
was mere waste of men ; and if those heights had 
been taken, the Sixth corps never could have ex- 
tricated itself. 

5. Sedgwick's force was not attacked till six 
o'clock Monday. From twelve o'clock Sunday 
until six o'clock Monday evening — thirty hours — 
was available to reinforce Sedgwick, whose can- 
non were heard all Monday evening, and no attempt 
made to relieve him. 

6. The troops that attacked Sedgwick were 
exhausted by two battles and a countermarch, 
yet General Hooker made no attack at daylight on 
Monday. 

7. In the fight of Sunday but a half of our force 
was engaged — neither the First nor the Fifth 
corps being thrown in, and only a portion of the 
Second. 

8. It is said that the rain, causing a rise of the 
Rappahannock and endangering our supplies, was 
a motive for retreat. The order to retire was 
given twelve hours before any rain, and during a 
cloudless shy. 
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VI. 

With this marshaling of events, the task which 
duty imposes on me ends. I make no criticisms, 
draw no conclusions. In fact the conduct of Gen- 
eral Hooker escapes criticism by the introduction — 
I might almost venture to say — of a Providential 
hand, that seemed to paralyze him and deliver 
him over to judicial blindness. "The General 
" was not himself," say his staff and familiars. 
And indeed the mood of the army toward their 
commander responds to this sentiment, and is one 
more of sorrow than of anger. 

Nevertheless, with all this, the fact remains, as 
the President remarked at the close of his confer- 
ence with General Hooker and the corps Comman- 
ders, that " both at home and abroad the late cam- 
" paign will be regarded as the greatest disaster 
"of the war." 

If it be really so, what good can it do to at- 
tempt to conceal it, or cover it with palliations 
that sicken one to read? This nation is not 
of the. temper I take it to be, if it cannot.afford 
to look calmly at the worst facts — to look calmly 
at them, and into them, and resolutely to right 
them. 

This noble Army of the Potomac, reduced 
though it be by losses in battle, remains to us yet 
— its strength still greater than the rebel force, 
which it feels more and more able to beat, if it 
can only be properly led. We need but this 
— central wisdom at the head of military affairs 
in Washington, and' good generalship for this 
army, 

1 * When lamentable weakness and endless ver- 
" satility," writes Napoleon in a passage of his 
Memoirs, that with strange fidelity reproduces our 
own condition, "are manifested in the councils of 
" a Government ; when an administration, yield- 
" ing by turns to the influence of every opposing 
" party, and going on from day to day, without 
" any fixed plan or determined system, has shown 
" its utter insufficiency ; and when the most mod- 
" erate citizens in the State are obliged to confess 
" that it is destitute of a Government ; when rul- 
"ers, insignificant at home, have shamefully 
" brought on their country the contempt of for- 
" eigners — the greatest of injuries in the eyes of a 
"proud people — vague apprehensions spread 
"throughout society ; agitated by the instinct of 
" self-preservation, it looks into its own resources 
" and seeks for some one able to save it from de- 
" struction. A populous nation must always pos- 
"sess this tutelary genius in its own bosom, 
" though he may sometimes be tardy in appearing. 
" It is not, indeed, sufficient for him to exist. He 
" must be known to others, and he must be con- 
" scions of his own powers. Until then, all en- 
deavors are vain, all schemes ineffectual. The 
" inertness of the multitude is the protection of 
" the Government, and in spite of its inexperience 



' and weakness, the efforts of its enemies cannot 

* prevail against it But let this deliverer, so 
' impatiently expected, suddenly give a proof of 
' his existence, and the nation instinctively ac- 
1 knowledges and calls on him, all obstacles van- 

* ish at his approach, and a great people throng- 

* ing round his steps, seems exultingly to pro- 
' claim : This is the Man ! " 

Does not this whole nation, now in pain and 
travail, breathe the prayer, that Heaven may send 
us such a Man ? 

William Swtnton. 

[The above communication, by the distinguished author of 
"The Army of the Potomac," was written by him for the* 
New York Daily Times, of which he was the widely-known 
Correspondent in the field; but it was suppressed after it 
was "in type," by order of the Federal Government, and its- 
author arrested. 

We are glad to give it a place in The Historical Magazine, 
both on account of the circumstances to which we have re- 
ferred, and for its peculiar merit, as a piece of military criti- 
cism by a civilian ; and we assure ourselves that our readers, 
especially those careful students of the military history of the 
recent war, who shall come after us, will not only appreciate 
the importance of Mr. Swinton's scathing criticism, bat 
thank ns for preserving and publishing it— Ed. Hist. Mag. J 



XTV\— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked np in various places, and 
brought to this place, " as they are," without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.— Ed. 
Hist. Mao.] 

An Old Fire Company. — Union Engine Com- 
pany Number One, of Trenton, which was organ- 
ized in 1747, passed through Jersey City a few 
days since, on a visit to their brother firemen at 
Poughkeepsie. The company numbered fifty-five 
men, and had with them their steam fire engine, 
and were also accompanied by the Jefferson, brass 
band of Newark. 



Old Landmarks. — There are some very old 
buildings in Manchester, Virginia, older than any 
in big Richmond save, probably, the old stone 
house. Among the most ancient are the Clark 
Mansion, at the corner of Eleventh and Bainbridge 
streets ; the Archer House, on Seventh and Bain- 
bridge ; the Murchie House, on Hull and Fifth, 
and the houses opposite, owned by Messrs. White- 
head and Weisiger. These buildings are all over 
a century and a quarter old, and were built by 
the ancestors of the present owners, when the old 
country road ran through the (then) village of 
Rocky Ridge to Coutt's Ferry. Work and im- 
provement have somewhat modernized them, and 
prevented their entire decay ; but still they stand, 
and long may they stand, as connecting links, 
between this and past generations we shall never 
I blush to own. The Murchie House (Rocky 
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Ridge Castle), lately deserted by the hospitable 
family "who for twenty years made it the scene of 
elegant refinement, is now a picture of bleakness, 
repelling us by its grim and gloomy appearance 
as much as in former days its taste and 
cheerfulness attracted. We are promised, by 
some of our oldest citizens, some most interesting 
reniiniscences of Manchester from its earliest days, 
and from time to time we shall spread them be- 
fore our readers with the hope of being in some 
means instrumental in interesting them. 



Daniel Webster in His Youth — A Familiar 
Letter to a Friend. — A correspondent of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal, in a letter from Frye- 
burgh, in that State, says : Fryeburgh was settled 
in 1762. It was a noted place seventy years ago, 
and probably the village was at that time nearly 
as large as now. It has had a flourishing acade- 
my, over which Daniel Webster, then a youth of 
twenty-one just out of Dartmouth College, pre- 
sided for nearly a year, in 1802. While there he 
boarded at a hotel at which we stopped ; and is 
remembered as a black-eyed, black-haired, me- 
dium-sized youth, of sedate manners and correct 
morals, whose success in teaching was not marked, 
and who gave no indications of his subsequent 
mental greatness. At the Register of Deeds 
office in the village, there is shown one book of 
records in Webster's handwriting, he having oc- 
cupied some of his spare hours in increasing his 
receipts by writing for the Register. At that time 
there were several leading lawyers living in Frye- 
burgh, and several law students, two of whom, 
Judah Dana, afterward a well-known Judge, and 
McGraw, afterward a prominent lawyer at Ban- 
gor, were Webster's intimate friends. The fol- 
lowing letter, written by Webster while here, to 
his friend, Samuel Bradley, has been shown us by 
a relative of Mr. B. : 

Fryeburgh, March 3, 1802. 

My Friend : This is one of those happy morn- 
ings when Spring " looks from the lurid chani- 
"bers of the South." Though we have snow in 
abundance, yet the air is charmingly serene, and 
Pigwocket (another name for Pequawket, as the 
region was formerly called), puts on more pleas- 
antness than I have ever before seen it clad in. If 
I had an engagement of Love, I should certainly 
arrange my thoughts of this morning for a roman- 
tic epistle. How fine it would be to point out a 
resemblance between the clear lustre of the sun, 
and a pair of bright eyes ! The snow, too, in- 
stead of embarrassing, would much assist me. 
What fitter emblem of virgin purity ? A pair of 
pigeons that enjoy the morning on the ridge of 
the barn, might be easily transformed into turtle 
doves, breathing reciprocal vows. How shall I 



resist this temptation to be a little romantic and 
poetical? "Loves" and "doves" this moment 
chime in my fancy in spite of me. " Sparkling 
"eyes" and "mournful sighs," "Constancy of 
" soul," " like needle to the pole," and a whole 
retinue of poetic and languishing expressions are 
now ready to pour from my pen ! What a pity 
that all this inspiration should be lost for want of 
an object. But so it is — nobody will hear my 
pretty ditties, unless, forsooth, I should turn 
gravely about and declaim them to the maid who 
is setting the table for breakfast. But what an 
indelicate idea — a maid to be the subject of a 
ballad ? 'twere blasphemy. Apollo would never 
forgive me. Well, then, I will turn about and 
drink down all my poetry with my coffee. 
" Yes, ma'am, I will come to breakfast." 

I wish, my good friend, I could think of some 
pretty thing to tell you, but Pigwocket does not 
abound in extraordinary occurrences. The topic 
of this day's conversation is an intended ride this 
afternoon to Conway. I think the Misses enjoy 
it finely in prospect, and no doubt the retrospect 
will be equally pleasant. To me, however (ut ad 
me reverter), such things are most charming while 
future ; it is my object, therefore, to keep them 
future as much as possible. 

Mr. Fessenden's mother is dead — she departed 
to the "bourne whence no traveler returns" 
about a week ago, with bright prospects of future 
felicity ; she attended the summons without a 
murmur, and, full of years, gunk to rest on the 
bosom of her Maker. Mr. Fessenden's family 
have been extremely ill, and his lady continues 
so yet. He has not yet returned from his attend- 
ance of the Legislature. 

Our friends Dana and McGraw are gone to 
Haverhill Court. I have quite a lonely week — 
'twould be a pleasure to call at Harvey's house 
and take a cup of coffee with my friend Samuel, 
but he is not there. Yet this letter shall tell him 
that he is remembered with much tenderness and 
esteem by his Daniel Webster. 

Samuel A. Bradley, Esq. 



" A Reminiscence. — Mr. John H. Eastburn, the 
"well-known printer, long established in State 
" street, has reprinted, for the perusal of a few of 
" his friends, a letter from the late Hon. Harrison 
" Gray Otis, in April, 1846, to William Hayden, 
" Esq., then a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, upon the subject of temperance andpro- 
" hibitory laws. This was the last public docu- 
" ment ever issued by its distinguished author, and 
* ' is full of the sound precepts which always adorned 
"and illustrated the productions of his pen and 
"the eloquence of his tongue." 

The above is part of an editorial paragraph in 
the Transcript of last evening. My purpose in 
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copying it is to correct an error which it contains. 
The letter referred to above, written by Mr. Otis 
in April, 1848, was not "the last public docu- 
" ment ever issued by its distinguished author." 
If you will turn to the files of the Boston Atlas 
you will find in the issue of that paper of the second 
of October, 1848, An Address to the People of Mas- 
sachusetts, written and signed by Harrison Gray 
Otis. The address makes three closely-printed 
columns of the Atlas, and contains an eloquent 
appeal to the people in favor of the election of 
General Taylor to the Presidency. 

This address was unquestionably " the last 
" public document ever issued by its distinguished 
" author," for Mr. Otis died on the twenty-eighth 
of the same month, at his residence in Boston, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. Allow me to 
add, that the manuscript of the address was 
brought to me by a messenger from Mr. Otis. It 
was clearly and neatly written on small letter 
sheets, gilt edge. Instead of giving the original 
to the compositors, I copied it, and it was set up 
from my manuscript. It was my intention to 
.have the original bound and preserved in my 
library ; but I gave it to the late Hon. William D. 
Swan, of Dorchester, who wished to present it to 
an old literary society in that town, the name of 
which I have forgotten. My impression is, that 
Hon. E. P. Tileston was at that time President of 
the Society. I presume that the manuscript of 
this, "the last public document" of Harrison 
Gray Otis, is still there. — W. S., Transcript. 



The Natural History of Canada. — At the 
fourth monthly meeting of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal, Mr. H. G. Vennor presented 
a catalogue of the birds noted on The Great Mani- 
toulin Island, and accompanied it with a few ob- 
servations on its physical features. Having given 
a brief topographical description of the Island, 
and a sketch of its geology, some of the silicified 
fossils of the Clinton group from the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Manitou were exhibited; also photo- 
graphs of glacial groovings and scratchings on 
rocks on the south shore of the island. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the notes then read : 

"From the village of Manitouaning, a fair 
" portage road or trail leads off to the first and 
" largest lake on the Island, Lake Manitou, or 
" the Lake of the Great Spirit. The portage is 
" about three miles in length, and runs through 
"fine .open woods, comparatively free from 
" under-brush. For the information of any who 
" may hereafter visit the Great Manitoulin, I may 
" state that no canoes are to be had on any of the 
1 ' interior lakes of the island ; and that it is not 
"unusual to paddle for days on these, without 
" even meeting with an Indian family. Conse- 
" quently all canoes and Indians required have to 



" be procured either at Little Current or Manitou- 

" aning Manitouaning Bay is ten miles long, 

" and reaches to within two and one-half miles 
" of South Bay, on the South side of the Island, 
* ' thus nearly cutting off the unceded portion of 
"the Island. 

" The waters of Lake Manitou are beautifully 
" clear, and abound in fine fish — such as Black- 
ness, Salmon and Brook-trout, White-fish, and 
"Perch. 

"At the extreme Western end of this lake the 
"Indians cross by a portage to another large lake 
" called ' Mindemooya' or * Old Woman's Lake ;' 
" here canoes have also to be portaged. 

* * The whole of this portage is strewn over with 
* ' very fine Clinton fossils. The cliffs around this 
' ' lake lie at some distance from the shores, so 
" that we were not much surprised at finding a 
"belt of good and well timbered land, between 
"these cliffs and the shores. On such land we 
" noticed large crops of corn and potatoes. From 
" the middle of the lake rises Mindemooya 
" Island, which is said to be much infested by 
"snakes. Farther westward we have another 
"large lake called Kagaweng, and numerous 
"smaller ones generally distributed over the 
"island. 

" Oil wells were being successfully worked at 
"Wequemakong by the Great Manitoulin Oil 
" Company. The oil from this locality is of the 
" finest description. An office has been opened 
" in Montreal in connection with this Company. 

" On the interior lakes the bald eagle and fish- 
"hawk were very numerous; the former bird 
"apparently living by the toiling of the latter 
"species. Ruffed-grouse, Spruce-partridge and 
" Wild-pigeons were very numerous all through 
" the interior of the island. The islands in the 
"lakes swarmed with the Silvery and Black- 
" backed gulls, while the waters resounded with 
"the cries of the Loon. The Whip-poor-will 
" might always be heard along the rocky shores 
* * and particularly near the mouth of rivers." 

On the whole, the reader remarked that the 
Great Manitoulin presented many advantages to 
the settler ; for although perhaps one-third of the 
island was of a rocky and consequently barren 
character, the remaining two-thirds contained 
land of the finest description, covered at present 
either by Indian crops, or splendid hard-wood 
forests, which last yielded large quantities of 
maple sugar — generally at the rate of one thousand 
lbs. per acre. Mr. Vennor concluded by express- 
ing a hope that ere long we might be able to hear 
of this great Manitoulin Island as being the home 
of the white settler, where he might be seen sur- 
rounded by waving fields of grain, and possessing 
not only the comforts, but also the luxuries of 
life. — Canadian Naturalist. 
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The First Printed Ballot. — George Shel- 
don, of Deerfield, has an original bona fide elec- 
toral ticket for George Washington for President. 

It is headed " The Washington Ticket op 
"Electors." Maine then belonged to Massachu- 
setts, and four of the electors were from the for- 
mer. The candidate from this district was Eben- 
ezer Mattoon, Jr., of Amherst. At that time, and 
for a number of years after, all the ballots were 
written. David Henshaw was the first man in 
Massachusetts who offered a printed ballot at the 
polls, he claiming that it was, in a legal point of 
view, a written odc. The ballot was rejected ; 
Henshaw prosecuted the Selectmen ; and the mat- 
ter was carried to the Supreme Court, where it 
was decided that Henshaw's view of the matter 
was correct. Since that time we have been al- 
lowed to use printed ballots. — Greenfield Gazette. 



Grain Shipments from Chicago for Twenty- 
ntne Years. — Tin- following table shows the 
total shipments of all kinds of grain from Chi- 
cago for the past twenty-nine years, the flour 
(■.ir.: reduced to wheat : 
Tear. Bttettela. Year. Bttshels. 



H". 



Moncment TO the Memory op the Late 
Doctor Worcester, — The lot of Doctor Wor- 
cester is near the base of the perpendicular ride 
of Mount Auburn, as that eminence rises from 
Consecration Dell. It is situated between Aster 
and Sumac paths, under the shadow of a group 
of stately and majestic beech trees, constituting a 
portion of the original forest that formerly covered 
the grounds. There has recently been erected on 
this lot. to the memory of Doctor Worcester, a 
substantial and durable granite monument, con- 
sisting of a base, plinth, die and cap, with the 
following inscription : 

" To the memory op Joseph Emerson Wor- 
"cester. Geographer, Historian, Lexicogra- 
" pher. A man op Christian uprightness 
"and beneficence. 

"Born twenty-fourth of August, 1784; 
"med twenty-seventh of october, 1865. 

"In simplicity and godly btnckrity he 
"had his conversation Of the World." 



Old Age.* — The Boston Advertiser, under its 
"general" col umn, states the following as a re- 
markable fact : 

" There are now living in the town of Essex, a 
" brother and two sisters whose united ages are 
" 2G4 years." 

This gives an average of eighty-eight years to 
each. We have a still more remarkable case than 
that in Portland. We have a brother and two 
sisters now living whose united ages arc two 
hundred and eighty-five years and a quarter, the 
oldest being ninety-seven and one-quarter, the 
youngest ninety-two and one-half, showing an 
average of a little rising ninety-five years. This 
probably transcends any similar case on record. 
These are the eldest and only surviving of eleven 
children of Peter Thomas, who died in Portland, 
on the nineteenth of August, 1797, at the age of 
fifty -two years and three months. — Portland Press. 



A Governor m Petticoats.- 
of the New York Tribune, describing a celebrated 
Portrait-gallery at Kensington, England, says 
there is a portrait there of Edward Hyde, after- 
ward third Earl of Clarendon, who was Governor 
of New York in the reign of Queen Anne. He 
is represented (it was painted in 1723) in female 
low-necked evening dress, it being his idea of 
loyalty to his Queen to dress like her I " Among 
other apish tricks, " says Alias Strickland, 
Lord Combury, the half-witted son of Henry, 
Earl of Clarendon, is said to have held his state 
levees at New York and received the principal 
Colonists, dressed up in complete female court 
costume, hecause truly he represented the per- 
son of a female sovereign, his cousin, Queen 



The Oldest Wooden House ib the United 

States. — The Boston Traveller has a communica- 
tion, relative to the oldest wooden house in the 
United States, which is worth making permanent 
in our magazine : 

"W— R, Sept 16, 1867. 

"I noticed in last Saturday's Traveller an item 
giving information in reference to the. oldest 
house in the United States. But Medford is 
mistaken. There are houses but not of wood, in 
St Augustine, built in the sixteenth century. 
And so far as I know, the oldest wooden honse 
in the United States is in (Neponset) Dorchester, 



* Br Htm. Win. Willta, of Portlmfl. 
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soon to be a part of Boston. It was built in 
1633, and is called the 'Minot House, ' from 
the name of the first owner. It is situated -on 
Minot-street, near Chicatawbut-street, and near 
the Baptist Church, and is occupied by a re- 
spectable English family, who pay eighty dollars 
annual rentage. The house was occupied by 
General Washington and his body-guard for a 
season during the Revolution. The house is 
two stories high, and the outside has by no 
means a bad look. Its frame is of oak, either 
Irish or white, I am not sure which, and the 
beams are as sound as ever, and likewise the 
whole frame, with the exception of the sills, is 
in a good state of preservation. The rooms are 
oddly shaped and awkwardly arranged. The 
beams are in sight and are finished off and 
beaded, and the ceiling is very low. Indeed, 
it is quite worth while to visit this ancient 
house. There is a little romance connected 
with it During the early years of Dorchester 
the Indians were very troublesome. The Ne- 
ponset tribe made their headquarters in the vil- 
lage now of that name, and the chiefs name was 
Chicatawbut, hence the name to the street 
above mentioned. Mr. Minot being absent one 
day, an Indian came to the house and tried to 
get admittance, but the heroic wife refused to 
admit him, knowing that it could be for no 
good intent, and taking down her husband's 
loaded gun, she fired at him, wounding him se- 
verely, and then, in a moment, threw a pailful 
of boiling water into his bosom. He fled into 
the woods, and, as tradition says, was found 
dead the next morning, near by, having died of 
his wounds. The woman was honored for her 
bravery by the inhabitants of the place by the 
presentation of a gold wristlet, with her name 
upon it, and the words, ' who slew the Narra- 
gansett Indian.'" A. G. R. 



Mekkimac and Monitor. 

Richmond, Va., September 14, 1867. 

To the Editor of the World. 

Sir : I find in yesterday's World, just received, 
a report of a speech of Mr. Greeley, at the open- 
ing of the American Institute Fair, in which oc- 
curs the following sentence : 

" After referring to the triumph of the Monitor 
"over the Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, Mr. 
" Greeley continued, &c, &c." 

Now, there is no fact in the late war better as- 
certained than that all the * * triumph" ever won by 
an iron-clad in Hampton Roads was by the Merri- 
mac. I was one of a concourse of thousandsof peo- 
ple who saw the Merrimac challenge thewhole Fed- 
eral fleet, through a long summer day, to come out 



from the guns of Fortress Monroe and the Rip Rapa 
and fight her ; and among those who declined 
the challenge was the Monitor. But I choose to* 
set this fiction at rest on the evidence of a North- 
ern man, and one whose standing as a witness in 
a case of this sort is unimpeachable. I refer to* 
Norman Wiard, the celebrated ordnance founder 
and inventor. In a memorial addressed by him 
to Congress, and to be seen in the Report on the 
Conduct of the War, Supplement, Part Two, I find 
the following sentence : 

" It should be recollected that the Army of the 

* Potomac was once prevented from passing up 

* James River, by the presence of the terrible 
4 Merrimac, which iron-clad was encountered 

* by another iron-clad, the little Monitor, armed 

* with Dahlgreen eleven-inch shell guns, the pro- 

* jectiles from which crumbled against her sides, 
'and she returned, uninjured, to her picket 
' duty, and long continued to hold possession of 
' Norfolk Harbor and the mouth of the James- 

* River, or so long as until our army had passed 
' too far to return toward a disastrous campaign 
' to get to her rear at Harrison's Landing." 

The simple truth is, that all that was ever done 
in the Roads by any iron-clad was done by the 
Merrimac. The attack on and destruction of the 
Congress and Cumberland would as certainly 
have been followed by the destruction of the 
Minnesota had there been sufficient draft of water 
for the Merrimac to approach her ; and it was a 
leak, occasioned by injury to her beak received in 
her attack on the Congress, and no battering of 
the Monitor, " whose shells crumbled against her 
" sides," that sent the Merrimac back to her 
dock. The only serious damage inflicted on 
either iron-clad was suffered by the turret of 
the Monitor. And no sooner had the Merrimac 
been repaired than she sailed down the harbor, 
and vainly strove to get the entire fleet, Monitor 
included, to leave their safe moorings under the 
hundreds of guns ashore I Thenceforward the 
Merrimac lorded it on the waters of the great 
roadstead, until that melancholy morning in May 
when she sank on the field of her fame by the 
hands of her friends — morte sur le champ de hat- 
taile. We have little left. If not glory — nothing. 
Surely the United States can afford to leave us 
that untaxable possession. E. 



Elizabeth Day. — Ninety-two years ago, in 
October, Elizabeth Pearson, a bright girl of seven 
summers, might have been seen playing on the 
beach fronting her father's house, at the eastern 
end of Fore street. Over this little bay and 
beach, the Grand Trunk Railway has spread its 
net work of tracks. On that day, the seventeenth 
of October, 1775, the wondering eyes of this little 
child beheld the fleet of Mowatt slowly coming 
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up the harbor. The next day, her father's and 
her grandfather's houses, with most of their con- 
tents, and the whole village clustered around 
King and the lower part of Fore streets, were ut- 
terly and wantonly destroyed by the relentless 
Mowatt, and their houseless inhabitants were 
driven into exile. 

This little girl grew to womanhood ; was mar- 
ried in her nineteenth year to George Day ; and 
died on the twentieth instant, in the one hun- 
dredth year of her age, the oldest person in town, 
and the oldest, so far as we have any authentic 
record, who ever died upon this peninsula. She 
never forgot those exciting incidents of her child- 
hood. 

Mrs. Day was the daughter of Wm. and Maria 
(Bradbury) Pearson, and was born in December, 
1767, on a lot an acre in extent, which was grant- 
ed to her great-grandfather, John Oliver, of Bos- 
ton, in 1721. Portions of this tract have ever 
continued in Oliver's family, his daughters, Mary, 
having married Henry Wheeler, and Elizabeth, 
Rowland Bradbury, both early inhabitants of our 
town, and their descendants are still living in it. 
Bradbury built a house upon the lot, in which his 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Day, was born. Her 
father, Wm. Pearson, married Maria, a daughter 
of Rowland Bradbury, on the second of July, 1764 ; 
another daughter married Watson Crosby, who 
lived on the same Oliver acre, whose daughter 
Emma married our late estimable citizen, Captain 
Lemuel Moody, whose children fill useful and 
honorable places in our community. 

Mrs. Day was, in 1786, married to George Day, 
by our venerable pastor, Thomas Smith, then 
eighty-four years old, who also married her 
father twenty-two years before. They had six 
children, of whom four, two sons and two wid- 
owed daughters, still live ; our fellow citizen, 
Charles Day, born in 1798, was the youngest. 
She was married eighty-one years ago, and has 
been a widow more than sixty years. She has, 
during her long life, enjoyed remarkably good 
health ; she has hardly felt the infirmities of age ; 
and, until within a week of her death, has en- 
joyed her faculties, and has engaged in the ordi- 
nary duties of domestic life. After she was 
ninety-five years old, she was in the habit of tak- 
ing long walks in passing from one part of the 
town to another to visit her children. Her home 
has been principally with her son Charles since 
her husband's death, on the spot on which she 
was born. I do not know of another instance 
where an original town grant has continued in 
one family, from its date to the present time, 
one hundred and forty-six years, as this has, and 
is likely to .continue for years to come. Mrs. 
Day was blessed with a cheerful temper, and 
bright and buoyant spirits — even in her advanced 
years she had no depression — the vigor of her 



body was well sustained by a radiant, hopeful 
mind. She was a welcome companion in her 
large circle of relatives and friends ; her children 
and grandchildren, and great-grandchildren rose 
up to do her reverence, and will long continue to 
cherish and honor her memory. 

In contemplating this lengthened life, the 
mind naturally recurs to the immense changes 
which have taken place during its continuance. 
She was born a British subject on American soil ; 
she was born a British Colonist ; she dies the citi- 
zen of a great and independent Republic ; she 
has lived through the whole life of our nation ; in 
her day two millions and a half of people have 
become thirty-four millions ; the thirteen feeble 
Colonies have expanded to thirty-four States, 
filled with wealth, adorned by arts, and strength- 
ened by all the resources that give power, and pride, 
and dignity to a great empire. She has also 
witnessed and been a partaker in the progress of 
our city from an humble village of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants to its present metropolitan character, 
with its large commercial, literary, and social 
advantages. 

If we add to the age of this venerable woman, 
that of our first minister, the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
their joint lives extend over a period of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five years, comprehending five 
generations of the human race, who have lived 
and struggled, had their busy day, and died, and 
are forgotten in that space of time. They reach 
back, too, thirteen years beyond the settlement of 
the town, to the beginning of the last century, in 
the second year of which Mr. Smith commenced 
his pilgrimage of ninety-four years. How were 
those years and those generations freighted with 
joys and woes, with trials, cares and vicissitudes 
— what changes in individual fortunes, and over- 
whelming distresses and exalted prosperity in our 
social condition. Among the crushing sorrows 
were the destructive fires of 1775 and 1866, which 
each prostrated our town, and the distressing 
period of the Embargo andWar, from 1807 to 1815, 
which humbled our poor town in the dust of hu- 
miliation and poverty. But of the joys and sor- 
rows, and individual experience, which have 
flowed over the hearts of those past generations, 
no human tongue can tell, no mind conceive. 
From the elevated ground of the present social 
condition of our individual, and municipal, and 
national life, we may take profitable lessons, and 
not forgetting the trials, the hardships and suffer- 
ings through which our predecessors, the pioneers 
of our civilization and our accumulated blessings, 
trod their gloomy way, may learn wisdom and 
moderation from the great facts which history 
and experience spread out before us. W. 



An Historical Piano — We are indebted to a 
correspondent for the following account of an or- 
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.ganized piano, being the first piano-forte which 
the late Mr. Jonas Checkering ever saw, which is 
now in the possession of Mrs. Samuel Batchelder, 
of Old Cambridge. 

This instrument is remarkable, apart from the 
circumstance above stated, as having belonged to 
the Princess Amelia, daughter of George the 
T'hird. She presented it to her Chaplain. George 
Odiorne of Boston, married, in London, the Chap- 
lain's daughter. He gave the piano to his daugh- 
ter, when she left her native land for her home in 
America. The late General J. Montgomery pur- 
chased the piano of Mrs. Odiorne for his daugh- 
ter, then a young girl, at Mrs. Rawson's school, 
in Boston ; and afterwards gave it to her when 
she went to reside in New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. 

There, accidentally, the cover was broken ; a 
cabinet maker was sent for to make a new lid ; and 
Jonas Chickerinff, then an apprentice, was sent 
to examine the piano for a removal to the shop. 
His look of astonishment and wonder at this rev- 
elation of a hitherto unknown (to him) musical 
instrument, can be better imagined than described. 
He seemed utterly unconscious of observation, 
while he peered about it, removing and displacing 
to examine the construction ; and in it he first saw 
an organ, with its various pipes and bellows. The 
piano-forte and organ could be used together, and 
were tuned in unison, or they could be played sep- 
arately. Mr. Chickering, a few years since, ad- 
vised the owner to have a new and larger bellows 
put in, and play the organ by itself, as its tones 
were very sweet and suited to a chamher. His 
advice was followed. Mr. Chickering expressed 
much pleasure from time to time in selecting his 
best instruments for the lady to whom he was in- 
debted for his first study of a piano-forte. 

This true account will correct the statements of 
the writer in the July number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on " The Piano in the United States," in 
which he states that the first piano Chickering ever 
saw was in a battered condition, and that he put 
it in good repair ; whereas, the one he first saw was 
in constant use, and is a handsome instrument at the 
present moment, inlaid with satin wood and 
wreaths of colored wood surrounding the name of 

CHRISTOPHER CANER, 

Londoni Fecit, 

1782. 

BROAD STREET. 

SOHO. 



Former Social Life in New England. — 
The current ideas of New England life and habits 
in former years are in many respects erroneous. 
There was far less of sternness and stiffness than 



is commonly supposed, and far more of true do- 
mestic happiness and warm friendship among 
neighbors. Professor Silliman, in his autobiog- 
raphy, gives a pleasant sketch of New England 
life, three-quarters of a century ago. He says : 

Those who were born and educated under the 
primitive influences of New England sentiments 
and manners, when population was yet sparse and 
personal friendships still partook of the simplicity 
and sincerity of colonial manners, appear to have 
felt and cherished the social sentiments as a' part 
of their nature and the hospitality which charac- 
terized that state of society offered a welcome 
asylum to the traveling friend. My mother was 
born and educated under such influences, and a 
refined standard of deportment in the parental 
home, added graceful attractions to her manners. 

Among the first people of New England there 
was a graceful dignity blended with a winning 
kindness ; and, in the case of acknowledged 
friends, crowned by a cheerful greeting when 
they met, which produced reciprocal feelings and 
a cordial response. These traits were conspicu- 
ous not only among persons in elevated positions, 
but in a good degree also in those gradations in 
society in which refinement was not dependent 
on wealth, and limited resources demanded even 
a frugal hospitality, Such was the case with the 
clergymen, who, being usually men of educa- 
tion, and often — as well as their families — pos- 
sessing very interesting manners, caused their 
homes, with the aid of manly sons and lovely 
daughters, to present delightful family circles. 

My mother was very attentive to our manners. 
We were taught to be respectful, especially to older 
persons and to ladies, 

If we received a book or anything else from her 
hand, a look of acknowledgement was expected, 
with a slight inclination of the head, which she 
returned. We must not interrupt any one who 
was speaking, and never speak in a rude, unman- 
nerly way. We were always taught to give place 
at a door or a gate to another person, especially if 
older. 

The family manners in those early times were 
superior in some respects to those which are often 
observed at the present day. The blunt reply to a 
parent, without the addition of "Sir" or "Ma'am," 
to "Yes" or *'No," was then unknown, except 
among rude and unpolished people. 

As to my mother, in the course of long expe- 
rience, I do not remember to have seen a finer ex- 
ample of dignity and self-respect, combining a 
kind and winning manner, and a graceful cour- 
tesy, with the charms of a cheerful temper and a 
cultivated mind, which made her society ac- 
ceptable in the most refined and polished circles. 
Her delightful piety, adding the charm of sincer- 
ity and benevolence both to her action and con- 
versation, attracted the wise and good, and won 
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the thoughtless to consideration. It is a great 
blessing to have had such a mother. 



An Ancient Coin. — In a jeweler's establishment, 
in Washington, there is on exhibition a gold coin, 
most remarkable in appearance, and of the purest 
metal. It is about the size of a half eagle, remark- 
ably fresh-looking, the inner side of which is con- 
cave, with a raised chariot, having seated in it a 
skeleton image pointing ahead with a rapier, and 
drawn by two spirited horses. The outer side 
bears an elaborate profile of a female, with her 
head decorated in the manner worn by the crowned 
heads at the time the coin was issued (twenty-two 
hundred years ago). Its weight is five and a half 
pennyweights, or, as near as may be in value, 
worth, about five dollars. The coin was at one 
time in the possession of Rev. W. W. Eddy, mis- 
sionary in Assyria, who thus describes how he 
came in possesion of it : 

A coin of Philip of Macedon, father of Alex- 
ander the Great, who reigned about three hundred 
and forty years before Christ, and consequently 
twenty-two hundred years old, was found in a 
garden adjoining Sidon, Syria, among the ruins 
of the ancient city. Two jars, containing coins of 
Philip and Alexander, were found in the ground 
by workmen digging, and the contents divided 
among them. The Turkish Government claim 
all such treasures, and hearing of the discovery, 
imprisoned all the workmen until they gave up 
nearly all the coins. These they immediately 
melted up for new coinage. A Mohammedan 
woman, who was with the workmen, obtained 
some of the coins, and wearied out the Govern- 
ment by her endurance of imprisonment, while 
denying the possession of any of the treasures. 
After her release, I obtained this coin, with much 
difficulty, from her, through her fear of another 
arrest. 

Some time since this coin was deposited with 
Mr. C. R. Brown, a jeweller, at Saratoga, who 
was offered by a well known antiquarian, the sum 
of twelve hundred dollars, but being instructed 
not to part with it at any price, the offer was re- 
jected. 



Dorchester and General Grant. — An an- 
tiquarian (no doubt one of the well-known and 
indefatigable record searchers of the handsome 
suburb) writes to the DedJham Gazette that " we 
44 have good and sufficient evidence that General 
' 4 Grant is a descendant from Mathew Grant, of 
41 Dorchester, who came to that town in 1630." 

Headley, it seems, is mistaken in fixing upon 
Noah (who- was really born in Connecticut, in 
1 748), as the first immigrant of the family to Am- 
erica. The fact is, Noah first saw the tight One 
hundred and forty-eight years after the advent of 



the aforesaid Mathew. How Dorchester will go- 
in the next Presidential election, after this hunt- 
ing up of the Genealogies, hardly admits of a 
doubt ! — Transcript, 



English Sparrows. — The following interesting 
history of the English Sparrow in the Park at Uniou 
Square, New York, was prepared by Mr. J. T. 
Shaw, the attentive policeman of that Park. Mr- 
Shaw writes as follows : 

44 In April, 1866, two pairs of sparrows came^ 
4 'to Union Park and claimed possession of the 
44 only bird-house there (indeed, it was the only 
4 4 one in five parks), which was occupied by twa 
44 pair of wrens. After a desperate fight of sev- 
4 4 eral hours, the wrens had to yield to the heavier 
44 bird, and left the Park. The sparrows took. 
44 possession, and within five weeks had nine 
44 added to their numbers, and out in the Park. 
4 \In June, the same year, one hundred bird-houses- 
44 were erected there. The sparrows at once took 
44 to them and produced several broods before- 
44 the leaves fell from the trees, and seventy-fivei 
%." to eighty of these birds wintered there, to the 
44 delight and amusement of many lovers of birds. 

44 About three hundred bird-houses were also 
44 erected in four other Parks near, and many 
44 sparrows came in from Central Park and occu- 
4 4 pied them all winter, and have continued to 
4 4 occupy and breed in them, as has also the blue- 
44 bird and wren, until now there are believed to 
44 be twelve or fifteen hundred sparrows in these= 
44 five Parks. They are very happy and tame, 
44 and are seldom molested by the children, and 
44 have made a clean sweep of the worms and 
4 4 millers, and saved the foliage of all the trees, 
44 so that, for the first time in seven years, at this 
44 season, we have a perfect foliage in said parks. 

44 There is nothing like the sparrow for the de- 
44 struction of the worms and insects generally. 
44 Planks have been anchored in the fountains, 
"froin which the birds drink and bathe. Last 
44 Thursday morning, I counted seventy-five of 
44 them on the plank at Union Park, bathing, in 
44 thirteen minutes. 

4 4 If the people will put up bird-houses on the 
44 trees in our streets and yards, the city will be 
44 well supplied with the sparrows in a few years, 
44 and the vile tree-worm will disappear." 



Archeology in New York — Another Col- 
lection Lost to Us. — Another valuable collec- 
tion of antiquities is now lost to New York, but 
fortunately it does not leave the country, as have 
heretofore too many, of our American collections. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Ethnological Mu- 
seum have very wisely secured Charles C. Claus' 
cabinet of flint and bronze implements and orna- 
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ments. Most of the specimens were obtained 
from the Island of Rugen, in the Baltic, a locality 
famed for the excellent quality of its flint. To 
this island many of the ancient inhabitants of 
Northern Europe must have resorted, anterior to 
the metal age, for this indispensable material. 
The remaining portion of Mr. Claus' collection is 
from Norway, Sweden and the Danish Islands. 
The whole has been offered to the savants of New 
York for nearly a year — first brought to the notice 
of the American Ethnological Society, and after- 
ward put up in the rooms of the Long Island 
Historical Society, where we hoped it would be 
secured. It is now removed to Cambridge, where 
it will be arranged for the benefit of ethnological 
students, in comparing the stone age of the two 
•continents. 

In connection with this subject we might ask, 
is it not possible in the great and wealthy City of 
New York to find a Peabody who would be will- 
ing to endow an institution for the grand purpose 
of collecting and studying the aboriginal arts of 
a great Continent ? Such a museum would not 
merely illustrate the history of the many millions 
of people who have preceded us in this country, 
but would also furnish the most complete index 
to the early development of the human race in 
general. 

When will our people learn to appreciate Am- 
erican ethnology sufficiently to arrest the exodus 
of our native relics ? Not, we fear, till most of 
them have been transferred to Europe. Note the 
valuable collections already lost to us : Dr. Rock's 
osteological wonders— exhumed from the South- 
ern and "Western States — are now in Berlin ; Cat- 
lings Indian gallery of portraits and curiosities 
went to Europe ; Du Chaillu's unique collection, 
illustrative of the natural history and antiquities 
of Central Africa, was offered to New York for 
half the price obtained for it in London. Dr. 
Davis has expended much time and money in the 
collection of the largest and most complete suit 
of relics ever obtained from the mounds of the 
Mississippi Valley. After years of unsuccessful 
efforts to secure a purchaser here, he was com- 
pelled to accept an offer from England, where 
his rare collection has gone. Regrets are, and 
will be entertained by American archaeologists 
that it was not secured by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which published an account of the ex- 
plorations, not only to verify their own publica- 
tion, but also for the benefit of the future anti- 
quarian. Mr. Squire has taken his collections, 
made in Central and South America, to Europe, 
whence it is feared they will never return. 

Thus will be seen how surely we are losing all 
means for illustrating the ante-Columbian period 
of our history. We are aware that some few 
private collections still exist in the country which 
should be gathered together as the nucleus of a 



great American museum of aboriginal art. Who 
will take the initiative in doing for New York 
what has been done for Cambridge ? — New York 
Times. 



Inhuman Treatment op Prisoners — Hor- 
rors of the Rock Island Prison. — During 
the time that rebel prisoners were confined at 
Rock Island barracks, the Argus, on several oc- 
casions, called public attention to the condition 
of these prisoners, and every time was met with 
the reply that its rebel sympathies made it unduly 
solicitous for the comfort of rebels. When we, 
by request of the commandant of the prison, ap- 
pealed to the public for donations of proper 
clothing for the unfortunate men who were sent, 
in dead of winter, in box cars, with no fires, from 
Tennessee to Rock Island, many of whom died on 
the way, and all suffered most terribly, we were 
denounced by very "loyal" men for sympathiz- 
ing with rebels. When, on another occasion, we 
denounced the shameful course of the command- 
ant of the post and chief surgeon, who refused to 
furnish the rebels with vegetables, or permit them 
to purchase them with their own money, and thus 
brought the scurvy upon a great number of them, 
we met with the same treatment But we fol- 
lowed up the complaint to the authorities at 
Washington, on this subject, until an Order was 
issued permitting the prisoners to buy vegetables 
— and the scurvy soon ceased. 

The prisoners at Rock Island barracks were 
treated with shameful cruelty, though their suf- 
ferings were greatly mitigated by humane people, 
who, at the risk of being mobbed by the "loyal," 
furnished them with food and clothes to a con- 
siderable extent. 

We will briefly enumerate some of the inhu- 
manities practised here : 

1.* The manner in which the prisoners were 
brought here was cruel and inhuman, causing the 
death of a large number of them. 

2. They were sent here before suitable buildings 
were prepared for their reception, and besides 
suffering horribly, a number died from this 
cause. 

3. Their money was taken from them and used 
as capital to carry on a profitable trade with 
them. 

4. They were not supplied with sufficient food 
and clothing. 

5. They were starved, in the hospitals and in 
the barracks, and one of the surgeons says the 
head doctor declared, when appealed to by his 
associates to permit more food, that he intended 
to starve them to death, in retaliation for the suf- 
ferings of our men in the South. 

6. They were cruelly and inhumanly punished, 
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and numbers were shot down without the slight- 
est provocation. 

These are only a few of the facts in regard to 
Hock Island prison. The full details of the hor- 
rors endured there will never be known. But 
the Congressional Committee can, if they wish, 
obtain enough to satisfy any unprejudiced mind 
that great cruelty was practised right here in 
Rock Island. Two thousand dead Confederates, 
now mouldering to dust on the island, attest that 
greater numbers died here than in Andersonville, 
or any other Southern prison, in proportion to 
the number confined and the time occupied. 
And thousands of men throughout the Southern 
States can give this Committee valuable, interest- 
ing and truthful revelations as to the practices in 
Rock Island, if they will take pains to get it.— 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 

How to Become a Millionaire. — John 
TtfcDonough, the millionaire of New Orleans, has 
engraved upon his tomb a series of maxims he 
had prescribed as the rule for his guidance 
through life, and to which his success in business 
is mainly attributed. They contain so much 
-wisdom that we copy them : 

Mules for the Guidance of my Life, 1804. — 
Hemember that labor is one of the conditions of 
our existence. Time is gold; throw not one 
minute away, but place each one to account. Do 
xmto all men as you would be done by. Never 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
Never bid another do what you can do yourself. 
Never covet what is not your own. Never think 
any matter so trifling as not to deserve notice. 
Never give out that which does not first come in. 
Never spend but to produce. Let the greatest 
order regulate the transactions of your life. Study 
in your course of life to do the greatest amount 
of good. Deprive yourselves of nothing necessary to 
your comfort, but live in an honorable simplicity. 
Labor, then, to the last moment of your existence. 

Pursue strictly the above rules, and the Divine 
blessing and riches of every kind will flow 
upon you to your heart's content ; but, first of 
all, remember that the chief and great duty of 
jour life should be to tend, by all means in your 
power, to the honor and glory of our Divine 
Creator. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived is, that 
without temperance there is no health ; without 
Tirtue no order ; without religion no happiness ; 
and that the aim of our being is to live wisely, 
soberly and righteously. 

John McDonough. 

New Orleans, March 2, 1804. 



First Baptist Church, Brooklyn. — The 
Minutes of the Hudson River Association, South, 



have the following account of the circumstances 
whieh led to the organization of this Church : 

It was in the summer of 1822, the year memo- 
rable for the visitation of that terrible scourge, 
the yellow fever, that two brethren, Eliakim 
Raymond and Elijah Lewis, to escape its ravages 
in New York city, made Brooklyn their tempo- 
rary home. Finding five others of like faith and 
practice with themselves, they gathered together 
in prayer meetings in private houses ; the first 
one being held in a room on Cranbery street, 
directly opposite the present lecture-room of Ply- 
mouth Church (Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's) ; 
and it is worthy of notice, that two of the per- 
sons who attended that first prayer-meeting are 
yet living, and one of them, Mrs. Ann Lewis, 
widow of Deacon Elijah Lewis, is yet an honored 
and active member of this church. 

The continuation of these meetings, week after 
week, led to an increase of members, and, occa- 
sionally, to preaching by ministers from New 
York City. These labors of love and faith did 
not end with the summer, but continued through 
autumn, winter and spring, the two brethren 
named continuing their personal labors and ef- 
forts, though obliged to cross the East River in 
open boats, through many a storm, and to forego 
the pleasures of attending their own comfortable 
churches in New York, and listening to the elo- 
quence of such preachers as Archibald Maclay, 
John Williams, and Spencer H. Cone, the latter 
of whom was then in the zenith of his power and 
popularity. 

On the nineteenth of August, 1823, the First 
Baptist church of Brooklyn was organized, with 
the following named persons as constituent mem- 
bers, viz. : Charles P. Jacobs, Richard Jones, 
Joshua Evans, Maria Cornell, Sarah Quereau, 
Elizabeth Jacobs, Hannah Jones, Margaret Evans, 
Margaret Nostrand, and Eliza Ann Rust. 



Joshua as a General. — General D. H. Hill, 
of the late Confederate army, has a high opinion 
of the military skill of Joshua, and thinks he 
displays a superiority over noted Generals of later 
times. He says : 

Joshua, the successor of Moses, was distin- 
guished by the favor of Heaven, and yet was 
one of the most renowned military leaders of his 
own or any" other age. His strategy and 
maneuvering furnish an interesting study, at this 
day, to the student of military history. He will 
see that the mistake which Washington made at 
Germantown, in attempting to take Chew's 
house, which Greene made at Eutaw in attempt- 
ing to take the brick jail, Joshua did not make 
when the five Kings fled to their cave or strong- 
hold at Makkedah. He did not turn aside from 
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the great object, but gave orders : " Stay ye not, 
( ' bat pursue after your enemies and smite the 
"hindermost of them ; suffer them not to enter 
" their cities." Had Jackson, at New Orleans, 
been familiar with the tactics of Joshua, he would 
have made his night attack on the twenty-second 
of December, just before day, and thus have an- 
ticipated the great victory of the eighth of Janu- 
ary. Is it not strange that military men in mod- 
ern times, with all the lights of history and ex- 
perience before them, can discover no mistakes 
in the campaigns of Joshua, who marched and 
fought, ages before Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar 
and Napoleon ? Whence did he derive his stra- 
tegy ? Who taught him the art of war ? 
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ments of armies elsewhere, sending it across the 
river in the same manner. The plan was kept 
up until a short time before General Grant 
made arrangements for going below Vicksburg, 
crossing at Grand Gulf, and coming up in 
the reai*. Just before that event M. was or- 
dered to another point, and, consequently, the 
enemy had no light upon the subject of that 
last move." 



A Strange Story. — A correspondent of the 
Albany Evening Journal, in noticing the recent 
death, in a Southern city, of a Mississippi River 
pilot, relates the following curious story : 

This pilot was a devoted rebel at heart, but 
while Grant was at Young's Point, operating 
against Vicksburg, he was in charge of one of 
the Union transports, lying below the Point, on 
the west side of the river. — General Grant at that 
time was greatly annoyed and mortified at the 
promptness and unerring correctness of the infor- 
mation conveyed from his line to the enemy. 
" During three or four hours of each day," says 
the correspondent, "this pilot, after gathering 
" from the officers at headquarters what informa- 
" tion he desired — for officers would talk — would 
" repair to a farm house down on the Point, and, 
" with a mirror, which he had previously taken 
"from the cabin of the steamer, amuse himself 
" by throwing the sun's reflection up and down 
* * the river. No one asked what he was doing — 
"for the employment was so simple and appar- 
* ' ently abstracted, that none thought for a mo- 
" ment of attributing any other motive than mere 
' * idle pastime. But this was his secret, previously 
" agreed upon between himself and General Pem- 
"berton. Vicksburg is mainly upon a high 
" bluff, the lower part of the city, during certain 
" hours of the day, being entirely in the shade. 
" Commencing at the upper end of the city, and 
"within easy view, M. had selected thirteen 
"houses behind and above each other. To each 
" one of these houses a letter of the alphabet was 
" given. From the window of. the farm-house 
"he threw the reflections, first upon one house 
"and then upon another, an officer of Pember- 
" ton's staff, in the secret, at the same time stand- 
ing on the levee, with his back to M., and 
" reading every word easily and rapidly. And 
"he not only gave information of what was 
'* transpiring in the Union camp at Young's 
"Point, but also gathered from Northern news- 
*' papers important news relative to the move- 



Scraps. — An old resident of Jamestown, New* 
York, reports that in 1808, when that town was- 
first settled, the village Common was cleared of 
stumps by fines imposed on those who got drunk. 
The penalty for getting drunk was to dig up a 
large stump ; and for getting only tipsy, a smaller 
stump. The removal of every stump in about 
two months was the result. 

— Faneuil Hall Market-house stands on what 
for several generations was known as the Cove. 

— Boston Common received its name from the 
fact of its being common land — land common tc* 
all the early inhabitants. 

— A very curious incident occurred in the sur- 
veys of the Iron Mountain road, in the cypress- 
swamps of South-east Missouri. The engineers, 
having orders to locate their surveys in connection 
with the United States land surveys, had occasion 
to search for the marks or records, made years ago,, 
in the swamps. The land surveyors had marked 
the results of their work by cutting into the body 
of a tree, leveling off a smooth surface of the 
trunk, and engrossing their record on the tablets 
thus prepared. The engineers found the trees of 
the old survey, and recognized the scars of former 
cuttings ; but to reach the records were compelled 
to cut into the trees again. New wood had 
grown up over the old record, completely hiding- 
and protecting it. But, after cutting into the 
body, down to the original tablet, they found the 
surveyor's record as plain and distinct as when 
first made. 

— A blundering correspondent of a New York 
paper says that the den where General Putnam shot 
the wolf is one of the summer attractions of the 
town of Woodstock. The old wolf -den used to 
be located in the southerly part of the town of 
Pomfret ; and it undoubtedly remains there until 
this day. 

— A recent visitor to the tip of Cape Cod, who 
has, we suspect, been befogging himself with old 
wives' traditions, wishes to know where the In- 
dians got the copper kettle Miles Standish stole 
from them ? We turn him over to the antiquaries, 
having a dim impression that said kettle, if it 
ever existed, was a legacy from the Danes to the- 
aborigines, when the former settled Provincetown. 
— Transcript. 
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— The Indianapolis Herald says : * * There is a 
"man residing in Noblesville, named Moreau, 
" who is ninety-seven years old. He is one of 
"the oldest, if not the oldest, members of tfce 
" Masonic fraternity, having joined that organiza- 
lt tion in 1800. He was one of the assistants of 
" Robert Fulton in building' his first steamboat ; 
11 and was on board of her during her first or trial 
" trip. The old man is never so happy as when, 
" with chalk or pencil, he is laying off diagrams, 
"and explaining the machinery and vessel he 
"helped to construct on that occasion. The 
"scenes and incidents of three score and ten 
*' years ago, particularly of the war of 1812, are 
" as fresh in his mind as though they had hap- 
" pened only yesterday, while the occurrences of 
" last week are dim, if not entirely forgotten." 

— The first newspaper tolerated in Virginia was 
in 1780. The subscription price was fifty dollars 
per annum for one copy. Advertisements of 
moderate length were inserted for ten dollars the 
first week, and seven dollars for each succeeding 
week. 

— The old homestead of Ethan Allen still 
stands in the village of Bennington Centre, Ver- 
mont. 

— The oldest locomotive in America was broken 
up at a machine shop in Bangor, Maine, the other 
day. It was the "Pioneer," a ten ton engine; 
and one of the early machines built in England, 
by Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive. 
It was built at his works, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1835; and ran its first trip over the B. O. 
and M. R. R., on the sixth day of November, 
1835. Its last work was done on the fifteenth day 
of August, 1867. 

— The greatest curiosity of Flushing, N. Y., 
is the house in which George Fox once lived, 
built in 1661, and still, after two hundred years, 
owned and occupied by a descendant of its earli- 
est tenant. It is in the old style of New England 
farm-houses, two stories in front, and with a long 
slope in the rear. The floors are fastened with 
wooden pins, and the timbers are in perfect pres- 
ervation. The grounds around it are perfectly 
kept ; and its Quakerism is more in its legend 
than in its present show. The present owner and 
his lady are most accomplished and charming 
people ; and love to talk with strangers about the 
good old times. On the other side of the street 
they show you " George Fox's Oak," all that 
remains of the tree, under which the leather- 
breeched enthusiast was wont to interpret to the 
crowd the word of the Spirit. It is but a torso 
and a fragment. The crown is gone ; the branches 
are gone ; and there is only left a dry, yellow, de- 
caying trunk. But this relic is preserved with 
pious care ; and the friends who pass it on their 
way to the Sunday gatherings seem to see in its 
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gaunt lines the visage and form of their great 
leader. 

— In Litchfield, Conn., recently, Captain 
Salmon Buel celebrated his one hundredth birth- 
day by attending the Congregational Church 
(which is the New England idea of festivity), the 
congregation rising as he came in, and the choir 
singing " Old Hundred," (which is the New Eng- 
land idea of f acetiousness.) — World. 

— Richard C. Washington, who died in Wash- 
ington, recently, was a direct descendant of Law- 
rence Washington, the elder brother of the father 
of George Washington, and was born in West- 
moreland County, Virginia. He had been a resi- 
dent of Washington for many years, and occu- 
pied at the time of his death the position of" 
Chief Clerk in the Appointment Office of the- 
Post Office Department He has been connected 
with this department for over twenty years. — 
Transcript. 

— Mr. Larkin G. Mead, Jr., the American 
sculptor, has just completed the model of ' * Col- 
"umbus before Queen Isabella," ordered some time 
since by Mr. Lockwood, of New York. This is 
Mr. Mead's most important work ; and its merits 
are sufficient to satisfy the artist's most enthusiasticr 
friends. — Id id. 

— An Historical Society has been established sfc- 
St. Petersburg, with the object of searching for 
historical documents of the time of Peter the 
Great. — Exchange. 

— Dr. N. B. Shurtleff has been appointed by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society to prepare 
the memorial of the late L. M. Sargent, Esq. 

— Thomas Paine was probably the first man • 
who suggested the practicability of constructing 
bridges of iron ; and he conceived the idea from 
contemplating the fabrication of a spider's web, 
when he was in the United States. In 1787, 
Paine presented to the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, the model of a bridge whichjie had invented ; 
and when he resided at Rotherdam, in Yorkshire, 

a bridge chiefly of wrought iron, was constructed 
under his direction, by the Messrs. Walker. 

— The first chime of bells in America was pre- 
sented to Christ's Church, Salem Street, Boston, 
one hundred and twenty-three years ago. The 
bells exist in good state of preservation. The 
inscription upon the third tenor reads — " We are 
' ' the first ring of bells cast for the British Empire 
14 in North America. A. D. 1744." 

— In 1796 great complaint was made of the 
number of hackney coaches allowed to stand in 
State-street, Boston. The Legislature was called 
upon to remedy the evil ana guard the citizens 
from the danger of losing their eyes by the snap- 
ping of the whips of the coachmen as they passed. 

— The Marion (Ohio) Independent says that 
thirteen human skeletons, of an extinct race, were 
found in an excavation for a cellar in that place, 
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lately, and expresses the opinion that the hill upon 
which the excavation was made is full of similar 
remains. A singular thing about the skeletons 
found was, that the arms had all been broken 
between the elbow and the shoulder, and the thigh 
bones had also been broken. * * Two of the skele- 
tons were of females, the rest were of males. 
" The females, when living, must have been taller 
" than the average of men of the present day. 
" The males must have been seven or eight feet 
"high." 

— When the British entered Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the Revolution, they came by way of the Ger- 
mantown road. — Dispatch. 

— The present United States Navy Yard, Phil- 
adelphia, is on the site of the Association Battery, 
ierected before the Revolution. — Ibid. 

— The old graveyard, on the west side of the 
^Schuylkill, above Market street, Philadelphia, 
which is now demolished by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, was assigned for use as a 
.burying-ground to the Centre Square Friends 7 
Meeting-House, about 1682. The latter not being 
•maintained very long, the ground came to be con- 
sidered a public one — a sort of Potter's field — and 
was used without obstruction, for many years. 
Afterwards it was, with the approval and consent 
of the Society of Friends, assigned to the Guar- 
dians of the Poor, as a free burying-place for the 
indigent poor. It was sold some years ago by 
virtue of an Act of Assembly, about the consti- 
tutionality of which there may be considerable 
doubt. 

— Four markets were opened in Boston in 1734 ; 
but so strong was the opposition, they were all 
closed in four years. 

— In regard to the inquiries about the residence 
fcf Robert Fulton in Philadelphia, I desire to say 
that the old frame house now standing, situate on 
the east side of Second-street, above GrayValley, 
was occupied about the close of the Revolutionary 
war by James Duffel, a silversmith, with whom 
Robert Fulton, then a boy, was living as an ap- 
prentice, though perhaps not indentured. Mr. 
Duffel removed to Fredericksburg, Va. , and came 
often to Philadelphia to purchase goods. I had 
dealings with him frequently. An old lady, who 
had been very intimate in Ms family, had many 
conversations with me, forty or fifty years ago, re- 
specting the houses and the residents in the neigh- 
borhood of Church and Second streets. She re- 
marked to me that among the boys who worked 
with Mr. Duffel and lived in his family was one 
(a very good boy) named Robert ; ' * and," said the 
old lady, ' * they tell me he was the first to start a 
"steamboat." I took the opportunity on the 
fipst occasion afterward of seeing Mr. Duffel, to 
speak to him on the subject He said that the 
boy Robert, to whom the old lady alluded, was 
the Robert Fulton who had become so celebrated 



for his success in steamboats. I do not recol- 
lect if he said anything about the length of 
time that Fulton was with him. It is quite 
likely that the time was not very long. 
• The brick house adjoining the frame building on 
the south, and generally known as Stephen An- 
thony's house, was taken down a few years ago. 
There were in the north wall, about as high 
above the roof of the frame as a boy might 
reach, two bricks in which letters were cut or 
nicked. One was marked R. F., the other J. 
D. Mr. Richardson, the owner, on my request, 
had these two bricks carefully removed without 
being broken, and presented them to me. It 
seems quite probable that the nicking was done 
by Robert Fulton, intended for his own initials 
and those of Mr. Duffel. I have taken care of 
the bricks. — Correspondent of the Sunday Dis- 
patch. 

— James Athearn (not Atheam) Jones was the 
publisher and editor of the National Palladium 
in 1828, and had associated with him, part of the 
time, Charles G. Greene — now, I believe, of the 
Boston Post. The Freeman's Journal, published 
by Joseph P. Hamelin (who I believe was in some 
way related to William McCorkle), was united 
with an afternoon paper, called the City Register ', 
published by Mr. Uber, of which the late John 
Miles, Esq., was the editor. It was afterwards 
called the National Palladium, and became the 
property of the "Hickory Club," (Henry Horn, 
John Pemberton, Henry S. Hughes, & Co.,) and 
James A Jones came on from Boston to manage 
it. He was afterwards assisted by Mr. Charles G. 
Greene, as stated above; and occasionally Duff 
Greene wrote the leaders. Mr. Greene, (Charles 
G.) got married and did not stay long in the con- 
cern ; and, after Gen. Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent, the paper, press, types, &c, went to the 
American Sentinel. Mr. Jones, who boarded in 
Fourth street, next door to the corner of Willing's 
alley, remained in the city only long enough to 
transact some unfinished business, and then left 
for Massachusetts. I do not think he ever went 
to England. Some years after he left this city 
a paragraph went the rounds of the papers, stat- 
ing that as he was ploughing somewhere in Mas- 
sachusetts, he turned up something that contained 
a quantity of gold and silver coins, and that is 
the last that I heard of him. — Ibid. 

— • The present street known as Cornhill is the 
fourth public avenue in Boston bearing that name. 
The first was on Fort Hill. 

— Two stone tomahawks, four knives of hard 
stone, and a lot of other Indian antiquities, were 
found in a cave opposite Oleopolis, Pa. , a few 
days since. Among the relics were several stone 
vessels and two skulls. 

— Sorae of the Universalists propose, in 1870, to 
celebrate the introduction of Universalism into 
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America. In September, 1770, John Murray, 
supercargo of a vessel, was blown by contrary 
winds into a inlet in New Jersey, known as Cran- 
berry inlet. Up this inlet, Mr. Murray went to 
buy some fish. He found a man who not only 
would not take any money for his fish, but noti- 
fied him that he had built a church for Murray, 
had waited a long time for him, and that the 
wind that held the vessel fast would not change 
till the sermon was preached. The sermon was 
delivered on Sunday morning. In the afternoon 
the wind changed, and the apostle of the new 
faith sailed out of the harbor and began his min- 
istry, and laid the foundation of the new sect 
that was introduced by a special miracle — by 
breaking the Sabbath. Murray tells this story in 
his biography and the Universalists profess to be- 
lieve it 

— A recent number of the Christian Guardian, 
Toronto, contains a letter from the venerable Israel 
Chamberlayne, D. D. of the Genesee Conference, 
furnishing some interesting incidents connected 
with pioneer preaching in Canada. In 1816, Dr. 
Chamberlayne, then in the twentieth year of his 
age and third of his ministry, was sent by Rev. 
William Case, presiding elder, to labor on the 
Ottawa circuit. The letter says : 

* 4 Where the city of Ottawa now is, or near it, 
" (opposite,) there was in the spring of 1816 a 
"small village known as Hull. With no land 
" road from below, it could only be reached by 
44 water, a distance of forty miles. Represented 
" as all but destitute of Christian ministration, 
" the author of these reminiscences decided to re- 
connoitre and report. It was now June, and 
the Ottawa, now narrowed and more rapid, then 
"expanded into dark eddying bays, was gloomy 
"and dreadful. And this the rather as it was 
"overhung and shaded by the prijneval wood. 
"The voyager in the stern, with his saddle-bags 
" in the bow of his borrowed ' dug-out, 1 had pad- 
" died but fifteen miles of the forty, when — not 
"in vigorous health — the sign of a cabin on the 
"first head-land was hailed as a thankful relief 
" from what had become all but a forlorn hope. 
He had scarcely hauled his canoe ashore and 
entered into a short questioning with the inmates 
of the hut, when lo 1 a fleet of the Hudson Bay 
" Company's boats ! To speak of the change of 
" modus procedandi were superfluous. The ooats 
41 — six in number — were birchen, and each of six 
" tons capacity. But the romantic incident was a 
44 Night in the Woods. The boats are unloaded 
44 and hauled ashore ; the camp-fires have extem- 
4 ' porized the pea-soup ; pipes have been smoked all 
41 round, when, just as the parle vous, with their 
44 single protege, were sinking to repose) canopied 
44 only by the trees, it began to rain. Presto, a 
4 4 boat brought from the river is transversely stowed, 
44 Yankee and all ; all are dry, and sleep well till 
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44 daylight sees them heading for the 4 Carrying 
44 Place,' an alias for the author's destination, 
4 ' which was gained in season for to assemble the 
44 settlement for an evening sermon. It was lis- 
44 tened to, by some who had never heard one be- 
44 fore, with avidity and tears." 

— The fine statue of Hon. Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, which has been on storage in St. Louis for 
several months, is at last to be erected in some 
suitable place. The statue is life size, and was 
made by Miss Harriet Hosmer, some years ago. 

— A singular fact is connected with the New 
Jersey press. In the year 1800, a newspaper of 
that State contained an editorial complimentary 
address to the female voters of New Jersey for 
unanimously supporting John Adams for Presi- 
dent in opposition to Mr. Jefferson. 

— The late Caleb G. Loring, of Boston, was one 
of the Dartmoor prisoners, and a recipient of the 
barbarous treatment which the British authorities 
visited upon prisoners of war, in 1812-15. 

— The man who wrote 44 Rally round the 
4 4 Flag, " has gone into the flag-stone business. In- 
stead of rally around the flag he flags around 
their alley. So says the Boston Transcript. 

— President Day's first wife was a daughter of 
the great Connecticut statesman, Roger Sherman, 
by whom he had one son, Sherman Day, now liv- 
ing in California. She died in 1806, and in 1811 
he married Olivia Jones of Hartford, by whom 
he had seven children, none of whom survived their 
father. 

— The oldest existing newspaper in the United 
States is the New Hampshire Gazette, established 
in 1757. 

— The San Francisco correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune says that he has seen a lease 
dated October fifth, 1853, for a room in the old 
Union Hotel in San Francisco (now converted into 
a part of the City Hall) at a rental of five hundred 
dollars per month, for one year to be used only as 
a private billiard room. The parties to this lease are 
Captain Isaac M. Hall, Captain Henry M. Wallen, 
now a Colonel or Brigadier-general, I believe, and 
Captain U. S. Grant, Fourth Infantry, United States 
Army, (a gentleman who has since been heard from 
at various points, East, West, and South, ) of the first 
part, and Thomas H. Stevens (now a Commodore 
in the United States Navy), of the second part 

— Brown University has had five presidents, 
and has graduated 2267 students. Of these 165 
were graduated under Dr. Manning's administra- 
tion ; 227 under that of Dr. Maxcy ; 693 under 
that of Dr. Messer ; 818 under Dr. Wayland, and 
369 under Dr. Sears. Of these 583 have been 
ordained as preachers. One hundred and thirty 
of the students entered the Union army. Rhode 
Island is proud of the University, and well may 
be, for it is the best possession she has. 

— Somebody has unearthed a ticket of the 
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Cumberland Mountain Road Lottery, dated 1768, 
and signed by George Washington as Treasurer. 

— The Brandon (Texas) Republican of recent 
date, says of army-worms and catterpillars : " The 
4 first time the army-worm ever destroyed the cot- 
4 ton crop of the South, was in 1804, and it has 
*done the same thing every twenty-one years 
1 since. It 1825 it made a clean sweep, and 
4 again in 1846, and from present appearances, 

* it will do the same thing in 1 867. A gentleman, 

* just up from Simpson, inform us that they are 
4 nearly all over that county. Another gentle- 
4 mln from Smith says that they are doing great 
4 damage there ; and our exchanges, from vari- 

,4 ous quarters, report them in almost every sec- 
4 tion of the State. We have heard of them on 
1 several plantations in this county, but as yet 
4 they have not done much damage ; and if the 
4 weather continues dry, and hot, they may not 
4 do much ; but if a rainy spell sets in the crop 
4 will be destroyed." 

— By the names on the counterpanes, it would 
seem that the original intention was to call the 
boats of the Bristol line respectively The Pilgrim 
and The Puritan. Sober second thought, we 
suppose, led to the conclusion^ that these would 
be misnomers, as connecting the memory of our 
sober and severe ancestors with entirely to much 
of the magnificent luxury of their descendants. 

— The only instance during our five years' war 
in which a private was breveted for meritorious 
conduct was in the case of Adolphus Leibschutz, 
a private of the Ninth Kansas Cavalry. Mr. Leib- 
schutz is a Pole, who came to this country to help 
ns in our struggle, and received his brevet for 
meritorious services at the battle of Prairie Grove, 
in Arkansas. 

— James Gates Percival is buried in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, without any stone to mark his grave. 

— ^ The great-grandmother of General Grant was 
the grand-mother of the late General Peter B. Por- 
ter of Niagara Falls. Noah Grant, who came 
from Scotland and settled at Coventry, Conn., died 
early, and his widow married Peter Buel, by whom 
she had a daughter named Abigail. This Abi- 
gail was married to Dr. Joshua Porter of Salis- 
bury, Conn., and they were the parents of the late 
Augustus and Peter Buel Porter of Niagara Falls. 



XV.— NOTES. 

A New Imposition. 
To the Editor of The Historical Maga- 
zine: 

Sir : In the last number of Harper? Magazine, is an 
article entitled "The Lost Jackson Boy," reviewing 
a work lately published in Chicago, entitled, Life 



and Adventures of William Filley, who was stolen 
from his home in Jackson, Michigan, by the Indi- 
ans, August 3d., 1837, and his safe Return 
from Captivity, October l§th, 1866, after an 
Absence of Twenty-nine Tears. 

As the article in question will be extensively 
read, and is written in full faith that William 
Filley is what he represents himself to be, will you 
permit me to scrutinize hia narrative more critical- 
ly than is there attempted. 

That a boy by the name of William Filley waa 
lost near Jackson, Mich. , in 1837 ; and that a per- 
son appeared there about a year ago claiming to 
be this boy admits of no doubt. This person we 
are told, 4< speaks eleven different Indian dialects ; 
44 he has been in seventeen different Indian tribes ; 
44 he understands the secret of making steel out of 
44 iron by means of a liquid ; he makes his razors 
44 out of old horse-shoes; he is skilled in the 
4 4 preparation of medicines, and has " [for sale /} 
44 specimens of valuable medicines prepared by his 
44 own hands in caverns beneath perpetual snows.'' 
We are also informed that he intends to travel 
through the United States, when, for a consid- 
eration, doubtless, these medicines may be pur- 
chased. This looks 44 fishy." It looks like a 
first-class advertisement of an itinerant quack 
doctor. 

The suspicion here excited rises to a certainty 
when we pursue the narrative. He says he was a 
medicine man and chief of the Camanches, and 
favors us with a description of their religion, and 
adds two 44 Songs to the Great Spirit," in the 
original Camanche tongue, (p. 82.) They are 
in the Ojibeway-Algonkin dialect, and are copied 
word for word from Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, 
ii., 3991 This language is no more like Caman- 
che, than English is like Hebrew. The book is 
evidently an impudent attempt at imposition by 
an illiterate vendor of nostrums. Tlie descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the Osage and 
Camanche tribes are shallow and absurd, evident- 
ly picked at random from some popular work on 
44 Indian Traits." 

The work is fraudulent, and deserves to be 
classed with the Narrative of John Hunter and 
kindred fictions, only it .is a far more impotent 
attempt at deception than Hunter's story. 

I remain &c, 

D. G. Brinton, M. D. 
West Chester, Penn., Oct, 9, 1867. 



Battle op Kamsour's Mill. — In the account 
of the Battle of Ramsour's Mill, in Historical 
Magazine, July 1867. p. 27., "the moment the 
44 other put his head behind his tree, &c" ought to 
be t4 beyond his tree, &c." 

The following may be added thereto : 

In traveling through that part of the country a 
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few days ago we heard of the following stratagem 
practiced by one of the Tories to save his life, and 
afterwards related by himself. When they were 
defeated he ran into the mill-pond ; and as he did 
so, he took up a large turtle lying on the bank, 
and waded into the water until it came up to his 
nose, just enabling him to breathe ; he then put 
the turtle upon the top of his head, and kept it 
there. Being at a good distance from the shore, 
he thus passed unnoticed, and saved his life. 
This was equal to any device practised by Federal 
or Confederate soldier in the late war. 

E. F. R. 
Davidson College, N". C. 



The Battle of King's Mountain. — The fol- 
f owing is said to have occurred at this battle : 

A soldier on the American side noticed a good 
deal of execution done in a particular place in 
his line and from a particular spot on the other 
side. On close inspection, he discovered that the 
firing on the British side was from behind a hol- 
low chestnut tree and through a hole in it. 

He aimed his gun repeatedly at this opening, 
and stopped the firing. After the battle was 
over, he examined the place and discovered that he 
had killed one of his own brothers, and wounded 
another, who had joined the British forces and 
had concealed themselves behind the tree. He 
reflected upon himself very severely, and became 
almost deranged in consequence. 

E. F. R. 

Davidson College, N. C. 



General Wasaington's Last Sickness. 

Editor of The Historical Magazine : 

Sir : In looking over some back numbers of 
your Magazine my attention was attracted to a 
communication, in VoL IX, No. 12, from Brantz 
Mayer, Esq., on "Washington's Mortal Sickness," 
containing a version of the certificate of Drs. 
Craik and Dick who attended the General in his 
last illness. I say a version, because I have two 
other versions of the same, varying essentially 
both in phraseology and in important facts from 
the one sent you by Mr. Mayer, and differing also 
in a slight extent from each other. One of these 
which I have is to be found in the last number for 
1799, of The Monthly Magazine and American 
Seview ; and the other in the Works of William 
Cobbett, who copies it from The N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser of December 30th, 1799. 

In both of these New York versions, a fourth 
bleeding — at which thirty-two ounces (a quart) 
of blood was drawn — is mentioned; but is left 
out of the Baltimore version altogether. 

Cobbett makes use of this in one of his attacks 



on Dr. Hush. I am aware that Cobbett is not 
generally considered first-rate authority; but as 
his version of the certificate does not vary mate- 
rially from that of The Monthly Magazine and 
American Review, I see no cause to doubt his in- 
tegrity in this matter, but am, on the contrary, in- 
clined to believe with him that General Washing- 
ton was doctored to death. 
New York. C. L. W. 



The Early Settlers in Kansas. 

To the Editor of The Historical Magazine : 
Sir: The way in which Kansas was settled, 
and the privations of those who, in her early 
state, went there, will become interestingly histor- 
ical ; and every little incident in this direction will 
be worth present preservation' 

I have a letter now before me, dated " Law- 
"rence, Kansas, August 28, 1859," written by a 
young Irishman, named William J. King, which 
shows what privations he and two companions 
suffered and what befell a number of emigrants 
who had preceded him. By the way, the writer 
died a short time ago of typhus fever at Lawrence. 
It may be well I should give you the whole of his 
epistle, written to his father in Ireland. 

" I have just returned from the gold mines of 
* .' Western Kansas, in good health and spirits. It is 
" now a fixed fact that these mines are as rich as 
" those in California. I intend returning to the 
" mines again with a stock of goods about the first 
" of next April ; and I have every faith that it 
" will pay me well there next summer. I made 
" about enough money to pay my expenses out to 
" the mines and back to Lawrence, and have got 
* ( a good mining claim which I think will pay me 
" ten dollars per day, next Summer. There are 
" about twenty thousand persons there already, 
" and nearly all are doing well, while the emigra- 
' • tion next summer will be large. I wrote to you 

* * that I had started to the gold country with three 
' * others on horseback ; and I assure you we had 
" a hard trip of it On the route which we went 
" we had to travel about six hundred miles over 
" a barren desert, without any road to travel on, 
" and nothing but our compass to guide us. We 

* • encountered a great many snow storms, which 
" delayed us so long on the way, that our provis- 
" ions gave out, and we lived for four days with- 
out tasting food, and three days at one time 
"without any water. There had been at least 
" twenty persons starved to death on that route, 
" and I know of one person who was so insane 
" from hunger that he ate portions of two of his 
" own brothers after they had died, while a great 
"many others devoured snakes, roots, etc So 
" you may guess how we had rather a bad time of 
" it. But it was all occasioned by our starting to 
' ' the mines too early in the season. 
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" We had a very valuable setter dog along with 
OB ; and when we had lived three days without 
eating, it was determined by the balance of the 
company to kill the dog and feed upon him. I 
begged so hard to let him live one day longer 
that his life was spared for a single day. Be- 
fore that time was passed, we reached Bent's 
Fort, were we where supplied with plenty of 
food ; and here we remained a week to recruit 
our exhausted bodies. The balance of the way 
to the mines, two hundred miles, was pleasant, 
as we had a road to travel on and a quantity of 
provisions with us." 

Yours faithfully, 
charles edwards. 
New York. 



XVL— QUERIES. 

Lobsters and New York. — It was said in an 
old New York newspaper, that the first vote of 
thanks passed by the New York Legislature, was 
some years before the Revolutionary war, when 
the thanks of the Colonial Legislature were given 
to William Richards of Philadelphia, for having 
come to New York for the purpose of planting 
lobsters, which formerly were imported from 
Rhode Island. Is this true ? If so a copy of such 
vote ought to find its way into the columns of the 
Historical Magazine. 

Prawn. 



Dutch Schools in New York. — A subscriber 
desires to know, up to how late the Dutch lan- 
guage was taught in the schools of New York ? 



New York Historical Society. — It would 
be a very acceptable service to students and col- 
lectors if a carefully prepared list of the various 
publications under the imprint of this Society 
could find a place in The Historical Magazine. 
The Editor of that work, with probably a single 
exception, is best able to furnish such a list ; and 
I earnestly hope he will do so. 

A Collector. 
Cleveland, O. 



Major Andre. 
Utica, N. Y., October, 1, 1867. 

H. B. Dawson, Esq., 

Dear Sir : Can you or any of your correspon- 
dents inform me as to the veracity of a singular 
dream prefiguring the arrest and execution of 
Major Andre, as found on page 318 of vol. ii., 
Seafield's Literature and Curiosity of Dreams * 

If Mr. Cuningham actually had the dream there 



related, it seems to me to be one of the most re- 
markable, as well as an interesting incident con- 
nected with Major Andre. 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Williams. 



Emigrants from Virginia. — The clerk of the 
Augusta County Court asks for the names and 
post-office address of all persons who have emi- 
grated from Augusta, Rockbridge, and Rocking- 
ham Counties ; also the names of their decendants. 
Address box 134, Staunton, Va. 



Jefferson and 'Adams. — In a little volume of 
travels published in 1833, by Thomas P. Ash, of 
Philadelphia, and written by Godfrey T. Vigne, 
Esq., page 112, we read, "The circumstances at- 
" tending the deaths of Presidents Jefferson and 
* ' Adams, were very extraordinary . A Committee 
" of five * was originally appointed to draw up 
"the articles of the Constitution. Jefferson and 

* * Adams were selected as a sub-committee, and 
"were in fact the real framers of the Constitu- 

* * tion. These two gentlemen died on the fourth of 
"July, in the same year," [1826, fifty years after 
the Declaration of Independence, which the author 
means evidently by The Constitution,] " and the 

* * news of their decease arrived at exactly the. 
" same time, on the same day, at Philadelphia,, 
"where the Declaration of Independence was 
"signed." 

It is to the latter part of this statement that we 
call attention ; the words in small caps and italics, 
which we have seen nowhere else. If this is true, 
it renders the matter very providential indeed. 
Was it so ? 

E. F. R» 



To the Editor of The Historical Magazine. 
Sir : I read the following in Lord John Russell's 

Memoirs of Tom Moore, (vii., 194.) "Break- 
' fasted with Rogers to meet again the Ameri- 
{ cans. Conversation turned, curiously enough, 

* before the son of Hamilton, though none of us 

* seemed to have thought of this at the time,. 

* upon the prevalence of duelling in America ; 
' and Hamilton told some strange stories on the 

* subject. Mr. Hamilton said there was no longer 

* any doubt of his fathers^ having oeen the tcriter 
1 of almost all of Washington's addresses" 

Pray, how far is this historically known to be 
true ? Is it sufficiently ascertained that Hamilton 
composed Washington's addresses ? E. 

[Can any one tell us which of the sons of Ham- 



•The committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and R. R. 
Livingston. 
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ilton was thus referred to by Moore ? Ed. Hist. 

Mag.] 



The Clerical Members op the Council that 
Dismissed Jonathan Edwards from North- 
hampton. — In the June number of The Histori- 
cal Magazine, an attempt is made to show from 
what list of clergymen the ten members of the 
Council by which Jonathan Edwards was dis- 
missed from Northampton must have been select- 
ed. Some further light is thrown upon this sub- 
ject by " A Letter to the Rev. William Hobley, 
" in answer to his vindication of a protest against 
41 the result of an Ecclesiastical Council met at 
"Northampton." This letter is signed by four 
out of the five members who were in sympathy 
with the Church and opposed to Edwards. For 
some reason the name of Jonathan Ashley, of 
Deerfield, a cousin of Edwards, does not appear 
on the list. 

Prom this letter it appears, that beside the Deer- 
field ministers, those who were opposed to Ed- 
wards, were Robert Beach, of Springfield ; Joseph 
Ashley, of Sunderland ; Timothy Woodbridge, 
of Hatfield, and Chester Williams, of Hadley, 
who is stated in the article above referred to have 
been the Scribe of the Council. 

The letter also gives the name of one of the 
friends of Edwards in the Council, not mentioned 
in the article. This was Rev. Mr. Reynold, of 
Enfield. If to these we add the names of David 
Hall, of Sutton ; William Hobley, of Reading, 
and Edward Billings, of Belchertown, who are 
known to have been members of the council, only 
one out of the ten clergymen who were members 
of it remains unknown. Whoever he was, he was 
a friend of Edwards, and must be found on the 
list of the other ministers of the County. Thomas 
Strong, of New Marlborough, whose ordination 
sermon Edwards preached, and who had been a 
parishioner of Edwards ; Jonathan Todd, of 
Southampton : John Ballantine, of Westfield ; 
Stephen Williams, of Longmeadow ; James Bridg- 
ham, of Brierfield ; Samuel Hopkins of West 
Springfield ; or his more distinguished namesake, 
Samuel Hopkins, of Great Barrington. It seems 
on some accounts most probable that it was Thomas 
Strong, of New Marlborough. Can any of the 
readers of the Magazine throw light on this ques- 
tion — who was the still unknown clerical member 
of the Council that dismissed Jonathan Edwards 
from the Church at Northhampton ? 

E. H. G. 
Harlem, N. Y. 



XVTL— REPLIES. 

American Flags. 

I. • 
State Library, Albany, Oct. 7, 1S67. 

H. B. Dawson, Esq., 

Dear Sir : I beg to offer to you the enclosed 
for The Historical Magazine, if acceptable. 

" American Flags " are inquired about, (H Jf. , 
H, ii., 119). The inquirer has probably seen 
Schuyler Hamilton's The History of the National 
Flag of the United States of America, Phila., 
1853, pp. 115, 120. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 

H. A. Homes. 
H. 

West Point, N. Y. Sept. 28, 1867. 

Dear Sir: Your correspondent, "B. A.," on 
page 119 of The Historical Magazine for Au- 
gust, desires information regarding the origin of 
the American Flag. 

It may be found in a work entitled The Histo- 
ry of the National Flag of the United States^ 
by [now] Brevet Major-general Schuyler Hamilton, 
U. S. A., published by Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia, 1853. 

I am truly yours, 
E. C. Boynton.* 

m. 

An interesting account of our early National 
banners will be found in Smith's History of New- 
buryport ; and it is partly from this work, and 
Savage's Lectures, (1853) we give what follows : 
The first colors spoken of in connection with our 
war of independence were called Union Flags. 
They are repeatedly noticed in the newspapers of 
1774. The first American Flag displayed in 
South Carolina was that unfurled by Colonel 
Moultrie, 1775. It bore a crescent on a blue 
ground. In October of the same year, a pine 
free on a white ground, with the words, " Appeal 
' * to Heaven, " was raised on the floating batteries, 
and was adopted by the Massachusetts cruisers in 
1776. The great Union Standard, the basis of 
that of the present day, was first unfurled on the 
second of January, 1776. This was followed by 
a naval flag, which bore a rattle-snake, with the 
motto, Don't Tread on Me. Some of the ban- 
ners, however, previous to 1776, exhibited a snake 
with thirteen rattles, in a crimson ground inter- 
laced with white, by some supposed in compli- 
ment to France, but more recently by others as 
representing those in the armorial bearing of Gen- 

* We welcome Captain Boynton to our pages ; and we are 
sure that we speak the sentiments of the great body of onr 
readers when we say that the contributions thereto of the able 
historian of West Point will always be welcome. Ed. Hist. 
Mao. 
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eral Washington. A description of this flag is 
given in a London paper published in 1776. 

It is claimed that the " Stars and Stripes," as the 
American ensign, were first displayed on the 
river Thames, Connecticut, by Captain Nich- 
olas Johnson of Newburyport, Commander of 
the ship Count de Grasse ; but this honor has 
been since claimed in behalf of the barque Maria, 
which subsequently went into the whaling trade. 
She returned to New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 
1856 ; and is asserted to be the oldest craft in the 
United States. Paul Jones was the first to carry 
the American banner to Europe. This was in 
1777. 

Anew "Star-Spangled Banner " made its ap- 
pearance in the river Thames, London, in October, 
1851, showing five stars, emblematical of the 
British Colonies of New South Wales, the Aus- 
tralias, and Van Dieman's Land. 



i 



War in Disguise. [Historical Magazine, 
N. S* ii., 41, 121.] — The Answer to War in Dis- 
guise, New York, 1806, is ascribed in , the Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Albany Institute, and 
also in that of the New York State Library to 
Governeur Morris. The copy in the Institute 
Library had belonged to the late Stephen Yan 
Rensselaer, who is the author probably for the 
statement In Sparks' Life of Morris, the pam- 
phlet is also spoken of as Morris's. 

Albany, N. Y. H. A. H. 



The 44 Runio Inscription." 

To the Editor of The Historical Magazine : 
The Richmond Examiner shrewdly suggests 
that " Thomas C. Raflinson, Fellow of the Royal 
" Society of Northern Antiquities," who contri- 
buted to the Washington Evening Union " a de- 
" scription of a discovery made by him recently, 
" of a Runic inscription on a rock near George- 
" town," has been hoaxed. It seems very prob- 
able, on the contrary, that loth papers have been 
hoaxed by some foolish joker. If so, the intro- 
duction into the story of the name, " W. Langly, 
44 1758," may afford some clue to the motive. 

Charles C. Rafn, for many years the Secretary 
of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
died, I believe, within three or four years. He 
took a deep interest in the early Icelandic History, 
and his great work entitled Antiquitates Ameri- 
cana sine Scriptores Septentrionales verum Ante- 
Golumbinarum in America, was published by the 
Society in 1837. "Thomas C. Raffinson" is 
most likely an assumed name, intended to suggest 
that of Charles' C. Rafn, and so to set the story 
afloat among those who have simply heard the 
name of the Secretary of the Royal Society. The 
insertion of the story in your Magazine, even un- 
der the heading of Flotsam, makes it worth 



while to notice this, what, seen in the daily and 
weekly papers, seemed worthy only of a smile. 

Perhaps it may be of interest to add that on the 
twenty-third of December, 1851, I addressed a 
note to Secretary Rafn, with a copy of a newly 
published School History of the United States, in 
which two or three pages were devoted to the 
Ante-Columbian History of this Continent. In 
reply, he states that "the section of the discov- 
"eries of the Northmen contains sundry inaccu- 
44 racies and material errors owing to the author's 

* * having been unacquainted with my work entitled 
44 Antiquitates Ainericanm. This has occasioned 

* * the drawing up of a brief sketch directly based 

* * upon the ancient records in the Old Northern or 

* * Old Danish language, which have been preserved 
"in Icelandic MSS., at Copenhagen. 

" This sketch is now transmitted to you, (andfco 
44 the Historical Society of New Jersey,) and may, 
44 at pleasure, be regarded as a manuscript for ia- 

44 sertion in 's History of the United States, 

44 or in any other publication where it may find 
44 a suitable place, and serve to diffuse the knowl- 
44 edge of this historical fact." This under date 
of July twenty-ninth, 1852. 

Speaking of the same sketch, under date of 
August second, 1852, he says, 44 1 have drawn up 
44 a brief sketch, etc." His first note being indefi- 
nite as to the author of the compilation, he adds, 
44 Alexander Humboldt, and other inquirers, who 
44 have had an opportunity of consulting the 
44 above-mentioned work, have fully acknowl- 
44 edged this [historical fact f] as well as also the 
4 4 position given in the work to the countries dis- 
44 covered, the accurate knowledge whereof seems 
44 to deserve to be more widely diffused." 

This sketch would fill about two pages of your 
Magazine, and as I am not aware that it has ever 
been published in this country, save in the Pro- 
ceeding of the New Jersey Historical Society, for 
1853, it might be well to transfer it to your more 
widely circulated Magazine. See said Proceed- 
ings^., 166, 167, 168, 167, 168, (sic.) 

Very truly yours, 
"Vrederyck Felypsen." 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 



Aping Rank of Title. (H. M., H., ii. 119, 
August, 1867.) — The Sovereign of Ava is entitled 
to be designated 44 The Bong of the Twenty-four 
44 Umbrellas;" while the Governor of Massachu- 
setts is really by law 4t His Excellency," and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, 44 His Honor." And it has 
been common with us to give the prefix of honor- 
able to ministers named to foreign courts, judges, 
senators and mayors, while they hold office ; but 
they all, when their term of office expires, drop 
into themselves, and can have nothing more about 
them than their unfledged Christian and surname. 
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They may remain honorable in their conduct, but 
their wings of honor are gone. 

Governetjr Morris. (H. M., IL, ii., p. 41.) 
This distinguished statesman lost his leg in May, 
1780. In driving his phaeton through the streets 
of Philadelphia, his horses took fright and threw 
him to the pavement with such violence as to dis- 
locate his ankle and fracture the bones of his left 
leg. His favorite physician, Dr. Jones, being out 
of town, two others were called in, who advised 
immediate amputation as the only means of saving 
his life ; and his leg was taken oft below the knee. 
It has been said that Dr. Jones was never satisfied 
with the precipitancy of the attending physicians, 
not thinking amputation necessary ; and the case 
is often ref erred to by surgical lecturers as a cau- 
tioif against rash and precipitate decisions. He 
had a rough oak stick fitted to his limb, and used 
that through life in preference to a cork leg. 

Washington, D. C. R 



XVHL— BOOKS. 
1. — Recent Publications. 

1.— Battles of the United States, oy Sea and Land. By Henry 
B. Dawson. Revised and corrected edition. Volume L 
Morrisania, N. Y. : 1867. 

Battles of the War of the Revolution By Henry B. Daw- 
son. Volume L Morrisania, 17 T. : 1867. Quarto and octavo, 
[Part L] pp. two titles, 96. 

At length, after many provoking delays, the 
first number of this long looked-f or work has been 
issued to the subscribers ; and, although we have 
not yet seen all the typographical beauty in it 
that we have been led to expect, we have seldom 
seen a more beautiful specimen of printing. 

It is a carefully revised, edition of a widely known 
work, to be made complete by the addition of 
those portions which were omitted from the orig- 
inal edition and of descriptions of the many Battles 
of the recent Warsboth, Indian and Civil ; and 
it has been printed, as far as it has gone, with 
great care, by Messrs. J. M. Bradstreet & Son. 
The portrait of Washington, after Trumbull by 
Mr. H. B. Hall, of this town, is one of the finest 
specimens we have yet seen of that gentleman's 
work. 

The Prospectus promised an edition of twenty- 
five quartos and one hundred octavos, " and no 
"more; " and we trust that there will be less delay 
than usual in getting out the remainder of the 
work. " Life is short ; " yet we shall be glad to 
see the work finished during the era of the present 
generation. 

i.— Gleanings from the Harvest-field of American History. 
By Henry B. Dawson. Part L Morrisania. N. T. : 1867. 

The Park and its Vicinity, in the City of New York. By 
Henry B. Dawson. Morrisania, N. Y. : 1867. Octavo, pp. 
rill, 99. 

This is the first number of its author's Glean- 
ings ; as it was the first-fruits of his earliest at- 



tempt to write on American History, nearly thir- 
teen years ago. 

There is perhaps only one other of our " Works" 
which possesses as deep a hold on our regard as 
this, since it was our first ; and now, nearly thir- 
teen years after it was written, as we look back 
over the intervening period, on our lonely toil, 
and scanty income, and broken health, and un- 
ceasing cares, and paralysing disappointments, 
we sometimes think that we have dearly paid for 
the small amount of knowledge which we have 
acquired and disseminated, and as dearly pur- 
chased the very small bubble of public respect 
which bears our name. Indeed, these thirteen 
years have been crowded with almost ceaseless 
toil and trouble ; and it is only when we turn to 
the personal friends — ever indulgent, ever extend- 
ing their sympathy, ever prompting us to still 
greater efforts to ascertain and protect the Truth 
— which our pen has secured for us, that we take 
courage, * * pick our flint, " and continue our labor. 

We have read the proofs of this handsome re- 
print of our first born Historical pages ; and we 
have found nothing which needs our correction 
therein, save a couple of allusions to buildings 
which have since disappeared and now require 
amended descriptions of the places where they 
stood. It was originally written in haste, from 
materials gathered on the spot, with the printer's 
boys waiting for the manuscript ; yet we are 
proud to recognize it, unrevised, as our own ; and 
shall never be ashamed of anything which is not 
less worthy of respect. 

It is exactly uniform with our Putnam, and 
Stony Point, and Howes' Diary; and, as a 
specimen of fine printing it reflects credit on the 
Bradstreet Press, where it was printed. 

The edition numbered Two hundred and fifty 
copies ; and only one size was printed. 



8.— History and General Description of New France. By 
Rev. P. F. X. DeCharlevoix, S. J. Translated, with Notes, 
by John Gilmary Shea. In six volumes. Volume IL New 
York: J. G. Shea, I860. Quarto and octavo, pp., 6 unpaged, 
286. 

Books IV.', V., VL, and VII., of the original 
edition of this standard history, have been re-pro- 
duced in this splendid volume ; and the learned 
and amiable Editor has increased their importance 
by adding a series of original Notes, of very great 
value. 

Although the edition numbers only Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five copies, we regret to learn 
that so many have failed to honor their subscrip- 
tions that the actual cost of manufacturing the 
volumes has not yet been secured ; and Mr. Shea 
has been constrained to appeal for an increased 
patronage to save himself from loss thereon. May 
not we add our earnest request that all who respect 
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the History of their Country, especially those in 
the mighty West, whose cries of exultation on 
the Westward march of Empire are so very note- 
worthy, will extend to this modest, btt patient 
and indefatigable scholar the support which he 
merits ? 



4.— Eulogy on George Washington. By Francis Kinloch of 
Georgetown. S. C. New York: Privately printed, 1867. 
Octavo, pp. li., 19. 

This is one of those elegant trifles which are 
produced now-a-days, for presents only, by the 
few whose fortune, and taste, and love of choice 
literature combine in prompting to good works. 

It is a carefully prepared retrospect of the Life 
and Services of General Washington ; and was 
prepared at the request of the inhabitants of George- 
town, to be delivered on the twenty-second of 
February, 1800, a few weeks after his death. 

This re-print, apparently a facsimile, is the 
work of the Bradstreet Press ; and the edition 
numbers sixty copies. It was printed for a gen- 
tleman in New York ; and is only used for pres- 
ents to his personal friends. 



6.— The Descendants of John Phoenix, an Early Settler in 
Ktttery, jtaine. ByS. Whitney Phoenix. New York: Pri- 
vately printed, 1867. Large octavo, pp. vi., 53. 

John Phoenix, the ancestor of those whose names 
are recorded in this volume, was an honest Scot 
who settled at Battery, in Maine, prior to 1664, 
and lived to a good old age, leaving, at his 
death, a son and two daughters ; and this volume 
narrates, with great detail, the descendants of 
these to the present day. 

This ancient family seems to have been known, 
successively as Ffennicke, Ffenix, Fennick, 
Ffeaxtx, Fenick, Phenix, Fenwicke, Fenix, 
Fennicks, Finick, Ffinnix, etc ; until, at length, 
the name has become fixed on Phcenix ; and in 
this elegant volume our respected friend, Stephen 
Whitney Phoenix, of another family, has faithfully 
traced its members through their various styles. 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Phoenix has now 
entered the brotherhood of authors for the first 
time ; and we heartily bid him welcome. The 
patient research which he has displayed in the 
preparation of this work for the Press, be- 
speaks his fitness for more generally important 
labors in the field of History and Biography ; and 
as the laborers in that harvest are few, so worthy 
an addition to the force which is now there will 
be very acceptable. 

Of this work, Typographically, we need only 
say that it is printed in the best style of the Brad- 
street Press, with old-style types on one Me only 
of the finest tinted, laid paper. The Edition num- 
bered, originally, Fiye quartos and One hundred 



octavos ; but Mr. Phoenix has destroyed Sixty 
copies of the octavo, and the work is already 
very rare. It is printed only for private circula- 
tion. 



&.—Vassar College and its Founder. By Benson J. Los- 
sing. New York: C. A. Alvord, 1867. Octavo, pp. 175. 

There are few men who have passed through 
such varied scenes as Matthew Vassar, the cele- 
brated brewer of Poughkeepsie. Born of poor 
parents, removed to a strange country at an early 
age, without fortune or influence, he has never- 
theless built a name for himself, in his business 
relations, which will be long remembered in the 
annals of American enterprise ; and now, in .his 
old age, he has seized other honors, in other fie^s, 
to which no one supposed, until within the past 
few years, he had ever aspired. 

His munificent foundation of Vassar- College, 
for the education of young women in all the 
higher branches of knowledge is well known ; 
and in the elegantly illustrated volume before us, 
prepared by an early and dear friend of ours, we 
have a fit tribute to the worth of the Founder of 
that important institution. 

Opening with a sketch of Mr. Vassar's life and the 
origin and progress of his devotion of a princely f or- 
une to the cause of female education, it closes with a 
minute description of the institution itself in all 
its departments. It is written in the easy flowing 
style which marks all Mr. Lossing's productions ; 
and as a specimen of book-making, wood-engrav- 
ing and printing — it is peculiarly noteworthy, re- 
flecting the greatest credit on both Lossing& Bar- 
rett, by whom the blocks were cut, and Mr. Al- 
vord, by whom they were printed 

We believe the volume was printed for private 
circulation only. * 



7.— History of Bacon's and Ingram's Rebellion, in Virginia, 
in 1675 and 1676. Cambridge: John Wilson & Sons. 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 50. 

In December, 1812, the late Josiah Quincy, then 
in Congress, received from Hon. William Burwell, 
a Representative from Virginia, an ancient manu- 
script, apparently contemporary with the event, 
concerning the Rebellion of Bacon and Ingram, 
in 1675-6 ; and it was deposited with the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in whose custody it 
still remains. 

It is very important, as materials for History, 
and the Society has recently printed it verbatim et 
literatim, in a volume of its Proceedings. Two 
hundred copies, in a separate form, with a brief 
Prefatory Note, have also been printed for pri- 
vate circulation ; and we are indebted for the 
copy before us to the kindness of Charles Deane, 
Esq., of Cambridge. 
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like all such works from Messrs. Wilson's Press, 
it is very beautifully printed. 



8.— A Sermon preached at Boston, in New England, upon 
a Fast Day, the 19th of January, 1636-37. By the Rev. John 
Wheelwright. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, for 1866-67. Cambridge: John 
Wilson & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 22. 

Those who have seen The Historical Maga- 
zine for April, 1867, have noticed in its pages a 
copy of this celebrated State-paper, therein first 
printed 1 : those who shall see this tract and the 
volume from which it was taken, will be very 
likely to suppose that Boston had first ushered 
into the world this most notable piece of contem- 
porary evidence of Boston's primitive intolerance. 
We jjjake this note of what seems to be a very 
inconsistent way of fairly doing one's duty to our 
neighbor as we would he should do his duty to 
us. * i Nothing more. 1 ' 

Our readers know all about this Sermon ; and 
we will only detain them long enough, therefore, 
to say that Twenty-five copies only were printed 
in this edition, all of which were for presents. 



9.— Remarks on Sebastian Cabot's Mappe-Monde. By 
Charles Deane. Reprinted from The Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, for April, 1867. Cambridge : 
John Wilson & Son. 1867. Octavo, pp. 8. 

While Mr. Deane was in Paris in 1866, he pro- 
cured a copy of the celebrated re-print, by M. 
Jomard, of Sebastian Cabot's Mappe-Monde ; and 
in October of that year he addressed the Society 
on that subject. At the meeting in April last, 
Mr. Deane formally presented mis Map to the 
Society, and accompanied it with some remarks 
illustrative of the history of the Map, which are 
here reproduced, with very elaborate foot-notes, 
for private circulation among the friends of their 
author. 

Mr. Deane has very carefully elaborated his 
Notes ; and to every student of early American 
History, this Tract will prove very acceptable. 

The edition numbered fifty copies. 



10 Seal of the " Council for New England." Cambridge, 

Haas. : John Wilson & Sons. 1867. Octavo, pp. 4. 

The seals of the Virginia Company and the 
Bermudas Company have been known to archre- 
olorists, but that of " The Council for New En- 
4 'gland" has been a mystery; and Mr. Deane, 
not without reason, supposes he has discovered it 
in the elaborate design which is on the title-page 
of John Smith's Generall Historic of Virginia, 
New England, & the Summer Isles, Edition, 
London, 1624, and on the reverse of the title-page 
of the same Author's Advertisement for the Un- 
experienced Planters of New England, Edition, 
London, 1631. 



As we said, Mr. Deane seems to have good 
reasons for urging this supposition; and we know 
no reason to dispute it beyond the naked fact that 
there is no other evidence on the subject than Mr. 
Deane's very reasonable guess — indeed, that will 
hardly be considered as evidence, although it will 
be considered as an inference, which seems to be 
well-founded. 

The tract before us is a private print, for pres- 
enteonly; and the edition numbered mirty copies 
only. 



11. —The Last Will and Testament of Captain John Smith ; 
with some Additional Memoranda Relating to Him. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, for January 1867. Cambridge : John Wilson & 
Sons, 1867. Small quarto, pp., title, and verso, and 7. 

There is so much romance connected with the 
stories concerning Captain John Smith, that the 
discovery of hidden truths concerning him cannot 
be otherwise than acceptable to every student of 
History. There is a peculiar fitness, also, that 
such discoveries should be presented to the world 
by Mr. Deane, who has done so much to strip the 
memory of the Captain of very much renown 
which never truly belonged to it. 

It seems that the father of Smith was a small 
farmer, a tenant on the Willoughby estate in Lin- 
colnshire ; and that John was born at Willoughby, 
near Alf ord — the latter, subsequently, the home of 
Anne Hutchinson — on the sixth of January, 1579. 
He had one brother and one sister ; made a will 
on the twenty-first of June 1631 ; and died on the 
same day. 

In the volume before us, we have an extract 
from the will of the Captain's father, the entry 
on the Parish Register of the Captain's birth, his 
will, a fac-similie of his signature, the Broadside 
Prospectus of his Generall Historie, and the epi- 
taph on his tomb — the latter now obliterated. 

It will bo seen that the volume contains a curi- 
ous and interesting collection of authentic ma- 
terial concerning the notable Captain; and al- 
though Mr. Deane has scattered the story of his 
adventures in Virginia and rescue by Pocahontas, 
he has not left us without an equivalent in the 
more useful papeis which we have enumerated. 

This little volume is beautifully printed, exclu- 
sively for presents ; and the edition numbers fifty 
copies only. 



12.— Genealogy of a part of the Ripley Family. Compiled 
by H. W. Ripley, Newark, N. J. : A. S. Holbrook. 1867. 
Duodecimo, pp. 48. 

A very neatly printed and modest attempt to 
place on record the members of a family which 
originated, in America, with William Ripley, an 
emigrant from Hingham, Norfolk, England, who 
was one of the early settlers in Hingham, Mass., 
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having drawn a town lot in what is now Hingham 
Centre, in 1638. 

The writer, a stranger to us, is evidently an 
aged gentlemen, who has amused himself by cor- 
responding with the different members of the 
family, not always with satisfactory results, 
and arranging the materials which he has thus ob- 
tained, for the Press, As we have said, he makes 
no undue pretensions and affects no airs ; but in 
the most simple business-like style, he has ar- 
ranged his statistics, and submitted them to the 
world. He has, in his quiet way, rendered a ser- 
vice to his kinsmen and to the student of our 
Country's History, which merits their warmest 
gratitude ; and we earnestly bope that it will not 
be withheld — we most certainly tender him our 
own. 

We believe the little work referred to is not 
offered for sale. 



13.— History of the City of New York. By Mary L. Booth. 
Illustrated. [In two volumes.] New York: W. R. C.Clark, 
1867. Royal octavo, pp. 892. 

In our number for July, we invited the attention 
of our readers to the general excellencies of this 
newly revised History of the Metropolis, and our 
surprise that the worthy authoress had succeeded so 
completely in her difficult and thankless task. We 
have how the equally agreeable duty to remind 
them of what we said of this work, while we ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a most sumptuous copy, 
on tinted, laid paper of large size and fine texture, 
from the Bradstreet Press ; and we trust that Miss 
Booth will receive, in this branch of her enterprize, 
the solid support of all who admire handsome 
books. 

The edition numbers one hundred copies. 



14.— Dictionary of the United States Congress, compiled as 
a manual of reference for the legislator and statesman. By 
Charles Lanman. Third Edition ; revised and brought down 
to July twenty-eighth, 1866. [Washington, D. C.:] Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1866. Octavo, pp. viiL, 602. 

We are indebted to our friend, the Author, for 
a second copy of this work, the first of which did 
not reach us ; and although behind time, we de- 
desire to bear our testimony to the usefulness of 
the compilation, to those whose leisure is too lim- 
ited to allow them to investigate for themselves, 
in out-of-the-way places, concerning the Federal 
authorities. 

Of the members of Congress referred to, we 
need only say that the lest as well as the worst of 
our countrymen have been in Congress ; and as 
the personal vices of such as Webster have not 
been more notable than the personal virtues of 
such as Calhoun, such a compendium of the lives and 
services of everyMember of Congress aswe have here 
must, necessarily, be exceeding useful for ref er~ 
ence. 



But it is to the Appendix of the volume that we 
desire to direct especial attention. There is 
therein a perfect mine of information concerning 
every branch of the Legislative, Judicial, and 
Executive Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Diplomatic Corps ; and we have no- 
ticed very few drawbacks which are of sufficient 
importance to require notice. 

We must, however, object to the statement, 
(pp. 514-516) that The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which was agreed to on the fourth of July, 
1776, was then or at any other time, ordered to 
" engrossed and signed by members," and to the 
inference which such a statement conveyed that 
that was the particular Declaration which was 
thus signed and transmitted to us. Had Mr. 
Lanman examined the archives of the Secretary's 
office, he would have made some very interesting 
discoveries on this subject ; and we commend the 
subject to his notice. 

The Articles of Confederation are presented in 
an unexceptionable form, as is, also, the Constitu- 
tion for the United States, except the title of 
the latter, in which a very important change has 
been made, and the Amendments thereto, from 
which have been omitted, in their proper places, 
the exceedingly important Preamble to the first 
ten Amendments thereto, and the several Pream- 
bles, less important, of those which have been 
subsequently ratified. 

There is, also, in this Appendix, a great deal 
of very important information concerning the 
several States which cannot readily be found in 
any other work ; and we understand that still 
further improvements are in progress for the next 
edition. 



15.— Centennial Celebration of the Town of Orford, N. H., 
containing the Oration, Poems, and Speeches, delivered on 
Thursday, September 7, 1865, with some additional matters 
relating to the history of the place. [Sine loco, sine anno.] 
Octavo, pp. 145. 

We have been favored by our valued friend, 
David E. Wheeler, Esq., with a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting local, and we propose here- 
after, to make special mention of at least one 
subject which is herein presented to our notice, 
while, to-day, we shall content ourself with a 
general notice of the volume and the occasion 
which it commemorates. 

Orford, we understand is one of those quiet 
little towns in New Hampshire, which are better 
able to produce great men than to retain them ; 
and like some of her sisters, she seems to have 
called back the wanderers from her borders — her 
prodigal sons, it may be — on the occasion of her 
one-hundredth birth-day ; shaken them by the 
hand and received their respectful compliments ,• 
given them a good dinner.and an opportunity to 
put their best feet foremost ; and then dismissed 
then) to the distant scenes of their respective labors. 
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Orf ord rang her bells, discharged her artillery, 
flung out her banners, blowed all her music, dis- 
played all the sturdy sons who had not abandoned 
her, and all the frugal daughters to whom those 
bods had become subject, the four hundred chil- 
dren — ruddy with good health, joyous because of 
the strange scenes which passed before them, and 
patriotic as their little heads and hearts could 
make them — which God had given her, and, 
generally, made a great hubbub in the outside 
corner of creation, on which she had rested these 
hundred years or more ; while Orford's children, 
wanderers from Orford's fold, and Orford's 
neighbors, as all good neighbors should, * * poured 
"in from every direction," showed themselves to 
Orford and to each other, listened to Orford's 
eloquence, joined in Orford's choruses, sat down 
at Orford's well-filled tables, congratulated the 
centenarian on her good fortune, eat her " fatted 
" calf/' which had been killed for the occasion, and 
then, with good wishes for her continued happi- 
ness, bade her " Good-bye," and returned to the 
places from which they had come. 

The Oration was a good one — historical and 
without any clap-trap. The Hymns were appropri- 
ate and well-written — we have no doubt they were 
also well sung. The after-dinner Addresses were 
admirable, in every respect, since Orford kept 
every one sober and sensible. 

The volume before us commemorates this com- 
memoration and speaks to those of the next cen- 
tury concerning that which has past. It is just 
such a volume as Orford should have sent down 
the stream of Time ; unless the want of an 
imprint shall set the Orford boys of] 1965, won- 
dering who printed and published it. It is neat, 
inexpensive, complete : what more was required ? 
what more will be desired ? 



16.— General Conference of the Congregational Churches 
in Maine, Churches and Ministers from 1672 to 1867 ; with 
the Minutes of the Forty-first Annual Meeting, held with 
the Pine-Street Congregational Church, Lewiston, June 26, 
16,27.1867. Portland: Brown, Thurston & Co. 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 157. 

This volume, the work, we believe, of Beacon 
E. F. Duren of Bangor, is a monument to his in- 
dustry and good judgment, and when he modestly 
says, " it will be found a convenient record for 
41 present use, and form a basis for the future 
"historian," he says far less than could have 
been said, justly. 

Thus : every Church appears in its place on the 
record, with the date of its organization, the names 
of each of its successive Pastors or Stated-sup- 
plies, the date of his settlement, that of his dis- 
mission, and that of his death, or, if still living, 
his present residence. There is an Appendix, also, 
in which each Church again appears, with a col- 
lection of " additional facte," of great interest as 



special local histories of each parish — brief, yet 
clearly expressed and not unimportant, even to 
strangers ; and there is, also, a Chronological ar- 
rangement of the Churches, according to the or- 
der of their formation. 

The Minutes close the volume ; and in these, 
too, we find the most elaborate tabular statements, 
displayed wife all the labor and skill of the most 
patient statistician. 

We believe the volume can be bought for Fifty 
cents ; and we advise every collector of " locals" 
to obtain a copy. 



17.— Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony 
Fronde. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. Crown 
octavo, pp. 584. Price |8. 

In this volume we have a collection from the 
periodical literature of England, of the Essays of 
England's great Historian ; and the impress of his 
genius may be found on every page. Indeed, 
although we do not admire his religious opinions, 
as we understand them, there is so much originality 
and independence of thought in Mr. Froude's 
writings, and so many attractions of style, that 
we find it more difficult to return this volume to 
the table than it was to pick it up, even at the 
close of a hard day's work ; and we can do no 
less, therefore, than to commend it to the attention 
of our readers. 

Hear what he says of History, and tell us, you 
who know, if Froude has not read our American 
newspapers ; "It often seems to me as if History 
" was like a child's box of letters, with which we 
u can spell any word we please. We have only 
" to pick out such letters as we want, arrange 
" them as we like, and say nothing about those 
" which do not suit our purpose." 

Who will say that the writer of these lines was 
not worthy of such setting as the Riverside press 
has awarded to him in this handsome volume ? 



18.— The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By T. F. Curtis, D. D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 886. 

The writer of this volume, if we do not mistake 
is a Baptist clergyman, with whom, many years 
ago, we were associated in one of the Historical 
Societies in New.' York ; and our recollections of 
him are agreeable and have always commanded 
our warmest respect. He has since been Professor 
of Theology at Lewisburg, Penn. ; and this vol- 
ume is a condensation of his lectures before his 
class in the University at that place on the great 
subject of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Whatever Professor Curtis may have been when 
he was called to the Ministerial office by an Evan- 
gelical Baptist Church, it is very evident that like 
Strauss, he has become more and more skeptical 
as he grows older ; and he stands now, if we un- 
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derstand him aright, openly denying the truth of 
the current theories of the infallibility of Scripture 
Inspiration — that the Bible is of Divine origin and 
the only Rule of Faith and Practice. 

It will not be expected of us to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of the work, in 
all its details ; yet we cannot deny ourself the 
pleasure of saying that nothing 'fjjfch we have 
found in the volume before us haTconvinced us 
of the stability of this, the Professors last resting 
place while on his way to Infidelity — it is evi- 
dently anything else than a Rock, and is not such 
a spot as a wise man would have selected as a site 
for his dwelling. 

We cannot wish that success to the work which 
we should have been glad to have extended to It, 
under other circumstances. 



19.— Home Life: a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 

This " Journal " is in fact a tale through which 
the Authoress desires to illustrate not only a few 
fundamental principals of education, but the dif- 
ficulties and disappointments attendant upon the 
endeavor to carry them out under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and amongst ordinary people. 

It is neatly printed and will doubtless find many 
admirers, especially among those who are engaged 
in teaching * * the young idea how to shoot." 



80.— Manual of Physical Exercises : comprising Gymnas- 
tics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sail- 
ing, Swimming, Sparring, Base-ball, together with Rules for 
Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By William Wood. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 186T. Duodecimo, pp. 81«. 

In this very handsome volume we have what 
appears to be a very complete manual of Gymnas- 
tic and Athletic Exercises, illustrated with One 
hundred and twenty-five well-executed illustra- 
tions ; and as it has met the hearty approval of sun- 
dry young Gymnasts and Ball-players at Morris- 
ania with whom we are acquainted — all of whom 
know more of these subjects than we do — we feel 
at liberty to say that it is of unusual excellence 
and will be exceedingly acceptable to the young 
people in every part of the country. 



21.— The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By 
Charles Dickens. With Eight Illustrations. Boston : Tick- 
nor & Fields. 18OT. Small Octavo, pp. x., 155. 

22.— The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit By 
Charles Dickens. With Eight Illustrations. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1867. Small octavo, pp., vii., 522. 

These volumes form Numbers II., and HI., of 
" The Charles Dickens Series " of Dickens' Works, 
now in course of publication by Ticknor & Field 
of Boston. 

Of the character of the works themselves, we 



need say nothing, since our readers know quite as 
much concerning that subject as we do ; but we 
cannot forbear referring again to the beauty of 
the typography and the extremely low price at 
which these volumes are sold. 

To the multitude of Boz's admirers, the publi- 
cation of these works is a perfect God-send. 



23.— Indiana Miscellany : consisting of sketches of Indiana 
Life, the Early Settlements, Custom, and Hardships of the 
People, and the introduction of the Gospel and of Schools. 
Together with Biographical Notices of the Pioneer Metho- 
dist Preachers of the State. By Rev. William C. Smith. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 304 

The very extended title, which we have copied 
in full, correctly describes the contents of this 
neatly printed volume. 

It is a Western " local " of considerable inter- 
est and value, without being very elaborate in its 
details or very full of pretence. It seems to have 
been written by a Methodist clergymen, a native 
of Indiana, and an enthusiastic lover of the home 
of his father — the State where he was born, and of 
which he is a citizen — and, strange as it may seem 
to some, the fear of " sectional pride " seems never 
to have haunted him. 

We are glad to commend it to the collectors of 
local histories, as well as to those of our readers 
who love to trace the rise and progress, in the 
wilderness, of the Christian Church. 



24.— Diary of a Southern Refugee, during the War. By a 
Lady of Virginia. New York: B. J. Hale A Son. 186T. 
Duodecimo, pp. 360. 

This seems to be a Diary, written by a lady, 
the wife of a clergyman, as her family was driven 
from place to place, during the eventful days of 
the recent war. 

It is written with exceeding great ability ; and 
as it presents an inside view of the seceding 
States, with their stirring rumors and heart-rend- 
ing realities, it will continue to be of great service 
to all who desire to look into the History of that 
period, from the Confederate stand point. 

It will be very acceptable to those who are mak- 
ing collections concerning the recent war. 



25.— Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Living New 
York Physicians. By Samuel W. Francis. A. M., M. D. 
New York: George P. Putnam & Son. 18 A Duodecimo, 
pp.228. ^ 

Into this volume, a son of our late honored 
friend, Doctor John W. Francis, LL. D., has col- 
lected some very pleasant little sketches of living 
New York physicians, including Doctors Paine, 
Draper, Griscom, Baker, Sequard, Anderson, 
Stewart, Gardner, Taylor, Wood, Delafield, 
Beales, Hammond, and Greene, some of whom 
are our personal friends ; for one of them we en- 
tertain the most complete contempt. 
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These sketches have already appeared in The 
(Phila,) Medical and Surgical Reporter ; and, 
although the author has gained the literary mar- 
tyr's crown for writing them, we have no doubt 
of their usefulness as memorials of the notable 
men of this notable age. 

The little volume is printed on heavy paper ; 
and is a very neat affair. 



26.— The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker and other Learned 
Hen. By Fred. S. Cozzens. New York: A. Simpson & Co. 
1867. Duodecimo, pp. [ii] 10, 213. Price $1.50. 

A very neatly printed volume of short articles, 
written for The Winepress and other periodicals ; 
together with a few original articles now first in- 
troduced to the public. They are from the well- 
known pens of the author of The Sparrowgrass 
Papers, M. Paul Dinet, Professor Walcott Gibbs, 
Charles G. and Henry P. Leland, Colonel Peter 
A. Porter, and GulianC. Verplanck ; and they are 
dedicated to the last named gentleman, the hon- 
ored and venerable friend of the editor. 

The articles themselves are short, sparkling, 
and interesting ; and these good qualities added 
to the attractive style in which they are pre- 
sented, will secure for them a host of gratified 
readers. 



27.— The Poetical Works of John Greanleaf Whittier. 
Complete edition. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 16mo. 
pp. xi., 40. 

The taste of Ticknor & Fields, and the mechan- 
ical ability of Welch, Bigelow & Co., have been 
united in the production of this exquisite little 
gem — one of die Diamond Edition of the Poets, 
now passing through the hands of the enterprizing 
house whose imprint it bears. 

So long and so widely have the verses of the 
Quaker Poet been known to his countrymen, and 
so generally elsewhere than in the United States 
have their merits been recognized, that our read- 
ers need be told nothing concerning them : con- 
cerning the collection, we can only say that it evi- 
dently contains all that the author now recognizes 
as his works ; and as a specimen of book-making 
it is a very pattern of neatness. 



2. — Acknowledgements. 

The following works remain on our table and 
will be caref elly noticed at the earliest possible 
opportunity : 

life of Timothy Pickering, Vol. I. Little, 
Brown, & Co. 

Swinton's Decisive Battles of the War. Dick 
<$ Fitzgerald. 

Father Tom and the Pope. A. Simpson & Co. 



Macmtllan's Bible Teachings in Nature. D. 
Appleton <& Co. 

Holland's Kathrina. C. Scribner <& Co. 

Paulding's The Bulls and the Jonathans. C. 
Scribner <fe Co. 

Skey's Hysteria. A. Simpson & Co. 

Edloart's Curate's Discipline. Harper & Broth- 
ers. ^^^ 

DRAPaHPCivil War in America. Harper db 
Brothers. 

Minutes of the General Assembl y of the Presby- 
tsrian Church in America. Vol. XTV. Presby- 
terian Publishing Commitee. 

XLVIth Report of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

Opinion of Corporation Council on Power of 
Corporation to Issue Tavern Licenses. 

Caldwell's Anniversary Discourse. Hammond, 
Angell & Co. 

Hammond's Opinion in the Johnston Will Case. 
Baker, Yborhies & Co. 

Personal Representation Society's Memorial. 
A. Simpson db Co. 

Minutes of the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts. Congregational Board of Publication. 

Proceedings of the Meeting held at the Inau- 
guration of the Rutgers Female College. A. 
Simpson & Co. 

DePeyster's Decisive Conflicts. No. I. Pri- 
vately printed. 

CCXXIX Anniversary of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company. 1867. Privately 
printed. 

General Early's Memoir of the last Year of the 
War for Independence. Privately printed. 

Jones's Indian Bulletin for 1867. Privately 
printed. 

The Relation of the Right Honourable the 
Lord De-La- Warre, Lord Gouernour and Captaine 
General of the Colonie, planted in Virgmiea. Lon- 
don, 1611. Privately re-printed. 

Whitney's Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage. C. Scribner & Co. 

N. Y. Colonial Tracts. No. I. Journal of 
the Voyage of the Sloop Mary from Quebec 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 

No. n. Voyage of George 

Clarke to America. Joel Munsell, Albany. 

Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates at 
Boston, 1780, Joel Munsell, Albany. 

Memorial Volume of the Semi-centennial An- 
niversary of Hartwick Seminary. Joel Munsell, 
Albany. 

Scott's Early New England Marriage Dower. 
Privately printed. 

Beecher's Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. C. 
Scribner <& Co. 

Stevens's Records of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Author. 

Neill's Terra Marias. J. B. Lippincot & Co. 
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Lord's Old Roman World. C. Scribner & 
Co. 

Jones's History of the Church of God. The 
Same, 

Stcles'b History of Brooklyn. The Author. 

Guizot's Meditations on Christianity. C. Scrib- 
ner <& Co. 

Slave Songs of the United States. ^^Simvson 
A Co. ^" 

Paulding's Tales of the Good Woman. C. 
Scribner <& Co. 



8 . — Miscellany. 

Scraps. — The Pall Mall Gazette says that in the 
library of the House of Lords, the original copy 
of the Sealed Book of Common Prayer, which has 
been so long missing, has been discovered. It is 
found in the manuscript that the bishops had 
ordered that the Communion Tables should stand 
at the east end of the chancel, and that the cele- 
brant should stand eastward ; but they subse- 
quently erased the rubrics. 

— The New TorJc Times and a Western paper 
agree that Mr. Bancroft "would have greatly 
" improved his style by five years' drill on a first- 
" class newspaper." 

— A spelling-book, published in 1790, was re- 
cently put up at an auction sale in Washington, 
and, reaching the sum of $25, was bid in by the 
auctioneers and presented to the Oldest Inhabit- 
ants Association. The same firm also presented 
to the above-named society a dinner plate made 
about the year 1800, on which is a figure of 
Washington surrounded by guns and flags. 

— We recently had the pleasure of examining 
the manuscript of the History of Augusta, upon 
which Hon. James W. North, of this city, has for 
many years been engaged, and which will proba- 
bly be published another Spring. The work, so 
far as completed, makes about 1500 large manu- 
script pages, closely written, and, when finished, 
the number will probably reach nearly two thou- 
sand. It commences about the year 1600, is to 
be brought down to the present time, and the 
amount of labor bestowed upon the collection 
and arranging of the great mass of facts presented 
in the work, can only be realized by those who 
have been engaged in similar undertakings. No 
feet of interest relating to the history and progress 
of our city has been omitted, while many portions 
are treated with considerable elaboration and full- 
ness. The biographical sketches will form an im- 
portant division of the work,*and its genealogical 
registers, which are very full and comprise records 
of many of the old families, will not be the least 



interesting portion of the work. When issued, 
we understand it will be illustrated to some ex- 
tent, with views of scenery, buildings, portraits, 
&c., and will fonn a most important addition to 
our State history. — Maine Farnter. 

Revival, op " Putnam's Magazine." — On the 
first of January next, Mr. George P. Putnam will 
revive Putnam** Magazine. It is announced that 
the plan of the new magazine will generally re- 
semble that of its prototype, with the addition of 
new features, and that " it will aim at a broad 
"and generous nationality, and an enlightened 
" pursuit of all topics, whether of politics, society, 
" art, science or literature ; while no effort will 
" be spared to present in its pages, in every va- 
* ' riety, the productions of the most accomplished 
" authors of the day." The high reputation of 
the old magazine is the best introduction for the 
new one. — N. T. Evening Post. 

— General William Schoulers History of Mas- 
sachusetts in the Rebellion is passing through the 
press and will shortly be given to the public. 
Pew have had the opportunities of Gen. Shouler* 
whether as regards his official position as Adju- 
tant-General of Massachusetts during the war, or 
his intimate relations with prominent men, to ac- 
quire a minute and accurate view of the tremen- 
dous struggle now happily ended ; and his ripe 
experience as a journalist and author well qualifies 
him to put in judicious and attractive shape the 
materials thus collected. 

— Charles Sumner, in his Prophetic Voices 
About America, published in a recent issue of the 
Atlantic, quotes from Seneca as saying " the sea 
"will disclose new worlds." 

Dr. Hedge, in a note to the Boston Transcript y 
convicts Mr. Sumner of confounding Seneca, the 
philosopher, and Seneca, the tragedian, and of 
misquoting and misrendering his lines. The 
whole passages, as written by the old poet, liter- 
ally translated, read thus: "In late years there 
" will come ages in which the ocean shall unloose 
* ' the band of things, and the great earth shall 
"lie exposed, and Typhus shall discover new 
"worlds, nor shall there be an uttermost Thule 
"for the lands." Hedge well remarks, "That 
" the passage should ever have been considered 
" as prophesying anything so specific as the dis- 
" covery of America, is a literary wonder. Taken 
" in its context, it seems to be mere poetic rhap- 
" sody, suggested by the new activity of maritime 
"adventure, in the time of the author." Mr. 
Sumner is probably indebted to Bacon for the 
idea of the prophetic import of the passage, and 
his use of it illustrates the value of the second- 
hand scholarship of which we have so much. 
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1— THE DUELS BETWEEN— PRICE AND 
PHILIP HAMILTON, AND GEORGE L 
EACKER 

Hoboken, Sunday and Monday, November 22 

and 23, 1801. 

The quiet of the little city of New York, nearly 
sixty-six years ago, was suddenly disturbed on 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the twenty-first, 
twenty-second, and twenty-third of Noveniber, by 
reports of a difficulty between a young lawyer, 
of respectable standing, on one side, and two other 
young men respectably connected in the city, 
on the other ; and on Tuesday these re- 
ports were followed by the following announce- 
ment, in the leading papers of the day : 

[Prom The New York Gazette, and General Ad- 
vertiser, No. 4964, VoL XV. New York, 
Tuesday, November 24, 1801.] 

" In consequence of a quarrel which originated 
at the Theatre on Friday evening, between 
George I. Backer, Philip Hamilton, and young 
Mr. Price, -a Duel was fought at Powles Hook on 
Sunday last by the former and the latter, when, 
it is said, three shots were exchanged without in- 
jury to either. 

44 Yesterday another Duel was fought by Mr. 
Philip Hamilton (oldest son of General Hamilton) 
and Mr. Eacker, at the same place. It is with 
extreme regret we. mention, that Mr. H. was shot 
through the body just above the hip, the ball 
lodging in the left arm; and it is feared the 
wound will prove mortaL" 

[From The Evening Post, No. 8. New York, Tues- 
day, November 24, 1801.] 

"DIED. 

M This morning, in the 20th year of his age, 
Philip Hamilton, eldest son of General Ham- 
ilton, — murdered in a dueL — 

" As the public will be anxious to know the 
leading particulars of this deplorable event, we 

Hot. Mag., Vol. n. 13 



have collected the following, which may be relied 
upon as correct. 3*4 

4 ' On Friday evening last, young Hamilton and 
young Price, sitting in the same box with Mr. 
» George L Eacker, began in levity a conversation 
respecting an oration delivered by the latter in 
July, and made use of some expressions respecting 
it, which were overheard by Eacker, who asked 
Hamilton to step into the lobby ; Price followed — 
here the expression, damned rascal, was used by 
Eacker, to one of them, and a little scuffle ensued ; 
but they soon adjourned to a public house : — an 
explanation was then demanded, which of them 
the offensive expression was meant for ; after a 
little hesitation, it was declared to be intended 
for each : Eacker then said, as they parted, 4 1 
expect to hear from you / they replied, 4 You 
shall? and challenges followed. A meeting 
took place, between Eacker and Price, on Sunday 
morning ; which, after exchanging four shots 
each, was finished by the interference of the sec- 
onds. 

1 4 Yesterday afternoon, the fatal Duel was fought 
between young Hamilton and Eacker. Hamilton 
received a shot thro' the body the first dis- 
charge, and fell without firing. He was brought 
across the ferry to his father's house, where he lan- 
guished of the wound till this morning, when he 
expired. 

4 * He was a young man of an amiable disposition 
and cultivated mind ; much esteemed and affec- 
tionately beloved by all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

44 Reflections on this horrid custom must occur 
to every man of humanity ; but the voice of an 
individual or of the press must be ineffectual 
without additional, strong and pointed legislative 
interference. Fashion has placed it upon a foot- 
ing which nothing short of this can controul." 

On the following morning, this statement was 
replied to in another paper, as follows : 

[From The AmerUan OUuen and General Ad- 
vertiser, VoL H., No. 528, New York, Wed- 
nesday, November 25, 1801.] 

4 * The paragraph which appeared in The Even- 
ing Best of yesterday, is a most gross, and, we 
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have reason to believe, premeditated misstatement 
of facts. The true causes which led to the duels 
fought by Mr. Eacker and Mr. Price, and the 
former and Mr. Philip Hamilton, are carefully, 
but dishonorably withheld from the public. 
What Mr. Coleman's motives were for penning 
such a misstatement can only be determined by 
the paragraph itself, which is a violent outrage 
on justice, on personal sensibility, and that deli- 
cacy which it was the duty of Mr. Coleman to 
have observed as an editor of a paper through 
which correct information ought to find its way 
to the public. Mr. Price, and the unfortunate 
Mr. Hamilton, were, we assure the public, the 
aggressor 8. They violently assaulted Mr. Eacker, 
whose conduct through every stage of the unfor- 
tunate affair, was perfectly honourable, and ex- 
empt from blame. They commenced the assault 
upon, and challenged Mr. Eacker. We cannot, 
however, at present, descend to particulars, but 
we shall, to-morrow, present to the public a full 
and correct statement of every material circum- 
stance relating to the causes of the duels, authen- 
ticated by witnesses whose impartiality and cred- 
ibility will not be questioned. Till then, we re- 
quest the public to suspend their opinion." 

On the same (Wednesday) morning, the fol- 
lowing additional particulars of the dispute ap- 
peared in another of the daily papers : 

[From The New York Gazette and General Ad- 
vertiser, No. 4965, VoL XV. New York, 
Wednesday, November 25, 1801.] 

" DIED ; 

44 On the morning of the 24th instant, Mr. 
Philip Hamilton, eldest son of General Hamilton, 
in the 20th year of his age, of a wound received 
in a duel with Capt George L Eacker. Few 
events have so much interested the public, whe- 
ther they consider the youth and promising talents 
of the deceased, the feelings of most affectionate 
parents, or the false honor to which his life was 
sacrificed. 

" The duel was occasioned by some frolicksome 
and satirical expressions made by Mr. Hamilton 
and a young Mr. Price, at the Theatre, on the 
Friday preceding:, about an oration of Mr. Back- 
er's, and in his hearing. This conduct Mr. 
Eacker resented in a very intemperate manner, 
collared Mr. Hamilton, called them damned ras- 
cals and villains, and said if he did not hear from. 
them, he would treat them as such. Challenges 
were consequently sent to him by both. 

44 Mr. Eacker and Mr. Price met on the Sunday 
following, and after exchanging four shots, with- 
out injury to either, the seconds interfered. On 
Monday the fatal duel between Mr. Eacker and Mr. 
Hamilton took place. Young Hamilton was shot 
throughjhe body, on the first discharge, and fell 



without firing. He languished until the next 
morning, and then expired. 

4 ' He was a young man of a natural amiable 
disposition, of a strong and well cultivated mind. 
In August last, he took his first degree in Colom- 
bia College, and at the commencement delivered 
an oration remarkable for its correctness of senti- 
ment, elegance of diction, and with that justness 
of elocution and propriety of gesture, that all 
hoped to see in him another Hamilton. Let it 
be added, as the highest praise, that in his dying 
moments, he professed his belief in the Christian 
religion, and relied for pardon and mercy on the 
Saviour Jesus Christ 

" As to the part which Mr. Eacker has acted ; 
whether he was not too hasty in resenting the levities 
of youth; whether he might not after the first duel, 
even on the principles of the world, have avoided the 
second, there is little disposition to discuss. Con- 
science is a just monitor, and there is a tribunal to 
which all are amenable. The custom of fighting 
duels should receive the highest reprobation ; as 
beingnot only directly opposed to that meekness and 
forbearance which Christianity enjoins ; but con- 
trary to the dictates of humanity, and destructive 
of peace, order and happiness among mankind." 

The Evening Post, on Wednesday evening, dis- 
claimed any intention to misrepresent the facts; and 
on the next day, Thursday, the following statement 
by the friends of Mr. Eacker, appeared in the col- 
umns of The Citizen, in response to those which 
had previously appeared in The Evening Post and 
New York Gazette : 

[From The American Citizen and General Ad- 
vertiser, VoL H., No. 529, New York, Thurs- 
day, November 26, 1801.] 

"COMMUNICATION. 

" The friends of Mr. Eacker consider them- 
selves obliged, in consequence of the gross mis- 
statements, omissions, and insinuated falsehoods, 
which have appeared in a morning and evening 
paper, to lay before the public the unfortunate 
causes which produced the truly melancholy 
catastrophe of Monday. They beg leave to as- 
sure the public, and Mr. Hamilton's friends in par- 
ticular, tnat it is with the extremest regret they 
are obliged to give publicity to these circumstances. 
But their duty to Mr. Eacker, and to truth, com- 
pel them to undertake the painful task. They, 
at the same time, wish to be understood, that they 
had not the least idea that Mr. Hamilton's friends 
in any degree, directly or indirectly, authorized 
the publications above alluded to. 

4 * During the representation of the play on Fri- 
day evening last, Mr. Eacker, being with a party 
in a stage box, heard some gentlemen talk unsuu- 
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ally loud, and from certain words, perceiving their 
observations were pointed at him, looked round 
and saw Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Price laughing. 
He took no further notice of their conduct, but 
joined immediately in conversation with his party, 
and made use of every means to prevent its be- 
ing observed by them, that he was the subject of 
ridicule to the gentlemen behind. Immediately 
preceding the pantomime, the box being full, 
Messrs. Hamilton and Price, leaving the opposite 
side of the house, again intruded into the box 
occupied by Mr. Eaclter and his party. At the 
moment of their entrance, they commenced a loud 
conversation, replete with the most sarcastic re- 
marks upon Mr. Eacker. Their manner was more 
indecent, if possible, than their conversation. Mr. 
Eacker himself, thus pointedly the object of con- 
tempt and ridicule, and his name being mentioned 
aloud, could no longer sustain the painful sensa- 
tion resulting from his situation. He determined 
to leave the box and remonstrate with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, privately, in the lobby. As he stepped into 
the lobby with his back towards Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Price, covered with agitation and shame 
to be thus treated, he exclaimed, ' It is too abom- 
4 inable to be publicly insulted by a set of rascals V 
4 Who do you call damn'd rascals ?' was the im- 
mediate enquiry, repeated again and again. Mr. 
Eacker felt anxious to avoid a broil in the theatre, 
and observed to the gentlemen that he lived at 
No. 50 Wall-street, where he was always to be 
found. * Your place of residence has nothing to 
4 do with it,' was the reply. Upon this, some per- 
sons observing an intention, as they supposed, to 
assault Mr. Eacker, and desirous to prevent a 
disturbance in the theatre, stepped before the 
gentlemen, and with difficulty prevented their 
approaching Mr. Eacker. Mr. Eacker then re- 
quested them to make less noise, and proposed 
retiring to some private place. On the way to 
the tavern, irritating language passed among the 
gentlemen. Arriving at the tavern, Messrs. Price 
and Hamilton peremptorily insisted upon Mr. 
Eacker' s particularizing the person to whom he 
had applied the appellation of rascal. Mr. Eacker 
demanded of them * whether they came into the 
1 box on purpose to insult him. 1 * That is 
4 nothing to the purpose,' was the reply, ' we in- 
4 sist upon your particularizing the person you 
1 meant to distinguish by the appellation of rascal.' 
4 Did you mean, to insult me V again repeated 
Mr. Eacker. * We insist upon a direct answer/ 
was Teiterated. 'Well then you are both ras- 
* cals.' Upon leaving the house, Messrs. Price and 
Hamilton conducted themselves in such a manner, 
as would inevitably, if continued, have drawn 
the attention of persons in the street Mr. Eacker 
said, 'Gentlemen, you had better make less 
'noise; I shall expect to hear from you.' 'That 
4 you shall,' was the immediate reply. Mr. 



Eacker returned to the theatre, and had not been 
there long before he received a message from Mr. 
Price, requesting him, in very laconic terms, to 
appoint his time and place of meeting. The un- 
fortunate consequences are too well known to need 
repetition. 

" From this statement it follows irresistibly : 

" First : — That whilst Mr. Eacker was peacea- 
bly engaged in the amusements of the theatre, 
these gentlemen came twice to the box, and in 
the latter instance, when the box was already 
crowded, and thus proved a premeditated plan to 
insult Mr. E., and by sarcastic observations to 
make him an object of contempt. 

"Second : — That Mr. Eacker behaved, consider- 
ing the extremely difficult situation in which he 
was placed, with very considerable moderation ; 
particularly at the tavern, where an opportunity 
was offered to disavow their intention to insult. 

" Third : — That Mr. Eacker was innocently 
compelled to put his life repeatedly at the hazard to 
maintain his reputation, and that against men 
whom he had never offended — never injured ; and 
to whom he had never spoken ten words during 
the whole course of his life." 

On the evening of that day, (Thursday), The 
Evening Post contained a promise tha^ on the fol- 
lowing evening, a statement would appear in its 
columns, containing "some things necessary to 
" enable the public to form a correct judgment 
44 of the affair ;" and on the following morning, 
Friday, The Citizen returned to the subject, with 
the following article : 

[From The American Citizen and General Ad- 
vertiser \ Vol. II., No. 530, New York, Friday, 
November 27, 1801.] 

"It is with deep and sincere regret that -we 
find ourselves necessitated to notice the shameful 
paragraphs which have appeared in the Gazette, 
and in the Evening Post* In what we are about 
to say, it is not intended nor shall our observa- 
tions be calculated to add additional wounds to 
the feelings of General Hamilton and his lady, or 
to those of the friends of the deceased, which are 
already, no doubt, sufficiently lacerated. It was 
our determination to have observed a respectful 
silence touching the melancholy event. Nor could 
anything have induced us to swerve from this de- 
termination, but the publication of the paragraphs 
alluded to, and a consequent necessary and very 
rational desire to counteract their baleful tenden- 
cies, by the promulgation of a candid and correct 
statement of facts. For, however we may differ 
in political sentiment from General Hamilton, 
humanity belongs alike to all, and ought to be 
alike respected by all. Truth, integrity and honor, 
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have reason to believe, premeditated misstatement 
of facts. The true causes which led to the duels 
fought by Mr. Eacker and Mr. Price, and the 
former and Mr. Philip Hamilton, are carefully, 
but dishonorably withheld from the public. 
What Mr. Coleman's motives were for penning 
such a misstatement can only be determined by 
the paragraph itself, which is a violent outrage 
on justice, on personal sensibility, and that deli- 
cacy which it was the duty of Mr. Coleman to 
have observed as an editor of a paper through 
which correct information ought to find its way 
to the public. Mr. Price, and the unfortunate 
Mr. Hamilton, were, we assure the public, the 
aggressors. They violently assaulted Mr. Eacker, 
whose conduct through every stage of the unfor- 
tunate affair, was perfectly honourable, and ex- 
empt from blame. They commenced the assault 
upon, and challenged Mr. Eacker. We cannot, 
however, at present, descend to particulars, but 
we shall, to-morrow, present to the public a full 
and correct statement of every material circum- 
stance relating to the causes of the duels, authen- 
ticated by witnesses whose impartiality and cred- 
ibility will not be questioned. Till then, we re- 
quest the public to suspend their opinion." 

On the same (Wednesday) morning, the fol- 
lowing additional particulars of the dispute ap- 
peared in another of the daily papers : 

[From The New Yorlc Gazette and General Ad- 
vertiser, No. 4965, VoL XV. New York, 
Wednesday, November 25, 1801.] 

"DIEDy 

44 On the morning of the 24th instant, Mr. 
Philip Hamilton,- eldest son of General Hamilton, 
in the 20th year of his age, of a wound received 
in a duel with Capt George L Eacker. Few 
events have so much interested the public, whe- 
ther they consider the youth and promising talents 
of the deceased, the feelings of most affectionate 
parents, or the false honor to which his life was 
sacrificed. 

" The duel was occasioned by some frolicksome 
and satirical expressions made by Mr. Hamilton 
and a young Mr. Price, at the Theatre, on the 
Friday preceding, about an oration of Mr. Eack- 
er's, and in his hearing. This conduct Mr. 
Eacker resented in a very intemperate manner, 
collared Mr. Hamilton, called them damned ras- 
cals and villains, and said if he did not hear from 
them, he would treat them as such. Challenges 
were consequently sent to him by both. 

44 Mr. Eacker and Mr. Price met on the Sunday 
following, and after exchanging four shots, with- 
out injury to either, the seconds interfered. On 
Monday the fatal duel between Mr. Eacker and Mr. 
Hamilton took place. Young Hamilton was shot 
throughjhe body, on the first discharge, and fell 



without firing. He languished until the next 
morning, and then expired. 

4 ' He was a young man of a natural amiable 
disposition, of a strong and well cultivated mind. 
In August last, he took his first degree in Colum- 
bia College, and at the commencement delivered 
an oration remarkable for its correctness of senti- 
ment, elegance of diction, and with that justness 
of elocution and propriety of gesture, that all 
hoped to see in him another Hamilton. Let it 
be added, as the highest praise, that in his dying 
moments, he professed his belief in the Christian 
religion, and relied for pardon and mercy on the 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

44 As to the part which Mr. Eacker has acted ; 
whether he was not too hasty in resenting the levities 
of youth; whether he might not after the first duel, 
even on the principles of the world, have avoided the 
second, there is little disposition to discuss. Con- 
science is a just monitor, and there is a tribunal to 
which all are amenable. The custom of fighting 
duels should receive the highest reprobation ; as 
being not only directly opposed to that meekness and 
forbearance which Christianity enjoins ; but con- 
trary to the dictates of humanity, and destructive 
of peace, order and happiness among mankind." 

The Evening Post, on Wednesday evening, dis- 
claimed any intention to misrepresent the facts; and 
on the next day, Thursday, the following statement 
by the friends of Mr. Eacker, appeared in the col- 
umns of The. Citizen, in response to those which 
had previously appeared in The Evening Post and 
New York Gazette : 

[From The American Citizen and General Ad- 
vertiser, VoL H., No. 529, New York, Thurs- 
day, November 26, 1801.] 

" COMMUNICATION. 

44 The friends of Mr. Eacker consider them- 
selves obliged, in consequence of the gross mis- 
statements, omissions, and insinuated falsehoods, 
which have appeared in a morning and evening 
paper, to lay before the public the unfortunate 
causes which produced the truly melancholy 
catastrophe of Monday. They beg leave to as- 
sure the public, and Mr. Hamilton's friends in par- 
ticular, that it is with the extremest regret they 
are obliged to give publicity to these circumstances. 
But their duty to Mr. Eacker, and to truth, com- 
pel them to undertake the painful task. They, 
at the same time, wish to be understood, that they 
had not the least idea that Mr. Hamilton's friends 
in any degree, directly or indirectly, authorized 
the publications above alluded to. 

4 4 During the representation of the play on Fri- 
day evening last, Mr. Eacker, being with a party 
in a stage box, heard some gentlemen talk unsuu- 
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ally loud, and from certain words, perceiving their 
observations were pointed at him, looked round 
and saw Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Price laughing. 
He took no further notice of their conduct, but 
joined immediately in conversation with his party, 
and made use of every means to prevent its be- 
ing observed by them, that he was the subject of 
ridicule to the gentlemen behind. Immediately 
preceding the pantomime, the box being full, 
Messrs. Hamilton and Price, leaving the opposite 
side of the house, again intruded into the box 
occupied by Mr. Eacker and his party. At the 
moment of their entrance, they commenced a loud 
conversation, replete with the most sarcastic re- 
marks upon Mr. Eacker. Their manner was more 
indecent, if possible, than their conversation. Mr. 
Eacker himself, thus pointedly the object of con- 
tempt and ridicule, and his name being mentioned 
aloud, could no longer sustain the painful sensa- 
tion resulting from his situation. He determined 
to leave the box and remonstrate with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, privately, in the lobby. As he stepped into 
the lobby with his back towards Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Price, covered with agitation and shame 
to be thus treated, he exclaimed, ' It is too abom- 
* inable to be publicly insulted by a set of rascals V 
4 Who do you call damn'd rascals ?' was the im- 
mediate enquiry, repeated again and again. Mr. 
Eacker felt anxious to avoid a broil in the theatre, 
and observed to the gentlemen that he lived at 
No. 50 Wall-street, where he was always to be 
found. ' Your place of residence has nothing to 
4 do with it,' was the reply. Upon this, some per- 
sons observing an intention, as they supposed, to 
assault Mr. Eacker, and desirous to prevent a 
disturbance in the theatre, stepped before the 
gentlemen, and with difficulty prevented their 
approaching Mr. Eacker. Mr. Eacker then re- 
quested them to make less noise, and proposed 
retiring to some private place. On the way to 
the tavern, irritating language passed among the 
gentlemen. Arriving at the tavern, Messrs. Price 
and Hamilton peremptorily insisted upon Mr. 
Eacker's particularizing the person to whom he 
had applied the appellation of rascal. Mr. Eacker 
demanded of them * whether they came into the 
4 box on purpose to insult him.'* ' That is 
4 nothing to the purpose, 1 was the reply, '«« in- 
1 sist upon your particularizing the person you 
4 meant to distinguish by the appellationpf rascal/ 

* Did you mean to insult me /' again repeated 
Mr. Eacker. 4 We insist upon a direct answer,' 
was Teiterated. 'Well then you are both ras- 

* cals.' Upon leaving the house, Messrs. Price and 
Hamilton conducted themselves in such a manner, 
as would inevitably, if continued, have drawn 
the attention of persons in the street. Mr. Eacker 
said, 'Gentlemen, you had better make less 

* noise; I shall expect to hear from you.' 'That 
4 you. shall, ' was the immediate reply. Mr. 



Eacker returned to the theatre, and had not been 
there long before he received a message from Mr. 
Price, requesting him, in very laconic terms, to 
appoint his time and place of meeting. The un- 
fortunate consequences are too well known to need 
repetition. 

" From this statement it follows irresistibly : 

44 First ; — That whilst Mr. Eacker was peacea- 
bly engaged in the amusements of the theatre, 
these gentlemen came twice to the box, and in 
the latter instance, when the box was already 
crowded, and thus proved a premeditated plan to 
insult Mr. E., and by sarcastic observations to 
make him an object of contempt. 

44 Second : — That Mr. Eacker behaved, consider- 
ing the extremely difficult situation in which he 
was placed, with very considerable moderation ; 
particularly at the tavern, where an opportunity 
was offered to disavow their intention to insult 

" Third : — That Mr. Eacker was innocently 
compelled to put his life repeatedly at the hazard to 
maintain his reputation, and that against men 
whom he had never offended — never injured ; and 
to whom he had never spoken ten words during 
the whole course of his life." 

On the evening of that day, (Thursday), The 
Evening Post contained a promise that v on the fol- 
lowing evening, a statement would appear in its 
columns, containing "some things necessary to 
44 enable the public to form a correct judgment 
44 of the affair ;" and on the following morning, 
Friday, The Oitizen returned to the subject, with 
the following article : 

[From The American Oitizen and General Ad- 
vertiser, Vol. n., No. 530, New York, Friday, 
November 27, 1801.] 

44 It is with deep and sincere regret that* we 
find ourselves necessitated to notice the shameful 
paragraphs which have appeared in the Gazette, 
and in the Evening Btst. In what we are about 
to say, it is not intended nor shall our observa- 
tions be calculated to add additional wounds to 
the feelings of General Hamilton and his lady, or 
to those of the friends of the deceased, which are 
already, no doubt, sufficiently lacerated. It was 
our determination to have observed a respectful 
silence touching the melancholy event. Nor could 
anything have induced us to swerve from this de- 
termination, but the publication of the paragraphs 
alluded to, and a consequent necessary and very 
rational desire to counteract their baleful tenden- 
cies, by the promulgation of a candid and correct 
statement of facts. For, however we may differ 
in political sentiment from General Hamilton, 
humanity belongs alike to all, and ought to be 
alike respected by all. Truth, integrity and honor, 
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are virtues not exclusively possessed by any one 
factitious division of men. They are qualities of 
the heart that are by no means regulated by differ- 
ences of political sentiment. We are sufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of man, to know that 
it does not necessarily follow, that he whose senti- 
ments, whether religious or political, are opposed 
to my own, must on that account be wanting in 
morals, in which comprehensive term, truth, in- 
tegrity and honor are included- We can feel for 
the distresses of others, even our opponents. And 
we despise the miscreant, who, to gratify party 
spirit, would wound the feelings of humanity, 
by discolouring truth, or the withholding of it, 
knowingly, from the public. But it cannot be, 
that in this case, misrepresentation can be accept- 
able to any. 

" It has, however, been asserted, by many, that 
the atrocious paragraph penned by Mr. Coleman, 
was written by and with the consent of General 
Hamilton and his friends. We embrace this op- 
portunity to declare (and we have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing much o£the matter) our disbe- 
lief of the assertion. We have reason to believe, 
and we do sincerely believe, the rumor a most un- 
founded one. We most fully acquit, indeed we 
never suspected, that either General Hamilton or 
his friends, knew of, or consented to, the publi- 
cation of the unprincipled and reprobate effusion. 
It was rather calculated to excite their indigna- 
tion, by the assertion of dishonorable insinuations 
and vile falsehoods, than to please them. There 
can be no doubt, however, of its being intended 
by Mr. Coleman to injure the sensibility of Mr. 
Eacker, who was already sufficiently afflicted, 
without this superaddition of wanton, unneces- 
sary, and unmanly offence. But this is a consis- 
tent item in the character of Mr. Coleman. It 
was expected from him : and, therefore it does not 
surprise those to whom he is known. 

" If anything could add to the painful sensa- 
tions felt by the parents and friends of the de- 
ceased Mr. Hamilton, it must be the wanton and 
cruel manner in which Mr. Coleman announced 
the fatal event. A fury of the most malignant 
kind could not have dictated a more dishonor- 
able and offensive paragraph. ' Murdered in a 
' duel !' O Shame ! Shame, Mr. Coleman. In a 
strict legal sense the act may be termed ' mur- 
' der :' but your words convey another meaning. 
The idea of Mr. Hamilton's being * murdered in a 
4 duel,' imports, as mentioned by you, that Mr. 
Eacker, availing himself of an undue advantage, 
shot Mr. Hamilton when unprepared. Than 
which nothing can be more untrue. For, after 
the word had been given by the seconds, a pause 
of a minute, perhaps more, ensued, before Mr. 
Eacker discharged his pistol. This pause was in 
consequence of Mr. Eacker having determined to 
wait for the fire of Mr. Hamilton, and also of the 



latter, it appears, having come to a similar reso- 
lution. After having waited for some time, Mr. 
Eacker drew his pistol to level it with more ac- 
curacy, and at the same instant Mr. Hamilton did 
the same. Mr. Eacker, however, fired first, and Mr. 
Hamilton fired, with his pistol presented towards 
Mr. Eacker, as soon as the report of the fire of the 
latter was heard.* In the first fire, as already 
stated, Mr. Hamilton received his mortal wound. 
Take away the iniquity of duelling, and nothing 
can be more honorable and gentlemanly than the 
conduct of both parties. Mr. Hamilton was cool 
and collected both before and after he had re- 
ceived his wound, as well as Mr. Eacker, who- 
exhibited, after the wound was given, all those- 
appearances which no man could avoid on an oc- 
casion so solemn. 

" We are anxious to avoid comments on the de- 
ceased Mr. Hamilton. We wish to speak well of 
the dead. But truth, and the cause of the living, 
as well as that of the dead, demand that facts be- 
accurately stated. 

•' Mr. Coleman represents the conduct of Messrs. 
Price and Hamilton as nothing more than child- 
ish levity. It will be remembered, that Mr. Eack- 
er is not many years older than either of the gen- 
men. But the communication which we pub- 
lished yesterday shows that their conduct wore a 
more serious aspect than appertains to levity. It 
is apparent from the statement of facts published 
in yesterday's Citizen, \ that the two gentlemen 
sought to insult Mr. Eacker. That they entered twice- 
into the box where he and his companions were. 
That the first time, they applied to him insulting 
language, of which Mr. Eacker endeavoured to 
take no notice. This was during the play. That 
* immediately preceding the pantomine,' Mr. 
^Hamilton and Mr. Price returned from another 
part of the house to the same box, where they 
again commenced a very insulting conversation ; 
and lest Mr. E. should mistake them, mentioned 
his name. This conduct has about it something 
of a more serious nature than levity — it demon- 
strates, and we are sorry to say it, a predetermin- 
ation to insult Mr. Eacker. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Eacker was determined to take no notice 
of the gentlemen, until the eyes of the audience 
in the neighboring boxes were fixed both upon them 
and himself. And then he called them out of the 
box into the lobby to remonstrate with them on the 
impropriety of their conduct. But it unfortu- 

* It is not true as stated in the Gazette and in the Evening 
Post, that Mr. Hamilton fell without firing. The seconds of 
both parties acknowledge that he fired. 

I It is written by a young gentleman who went to the the- 
atre with Mr. Eacker and accompanied him through every 
stage of the controversy. This gentleman is a friend to Mr. 
Hamilton ; but he is a man of honor and integrity, and he 
conceived it his duty to make the statement. Any person 
desirous to know the gentleman, shall be satisfied by calling 
at oar office, j 
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aately happened, that Mr. Eacker, when walking 
before them, uttered to himself these words : * It 
* is too abominable to be publicly insulted by a 
4 set of rascals.' It is very probable, nevertheless, 
that any man would have uttered similar expres- 
sions, under like circumstances. For 'nature 
'cannot bear more than it can. ' But we say it was 
unfortunate, since the gentlemen seized upon the 
words, and endeavoured to make that the basis of 
a quarrel, which was only the natural effect of 
their previous insult 

44 But Mr. Coleman, not satisfied with having 
communicated to the public wanton and glaring 
misinformation, plunged himself, in Wednesday's 
Evening Post, deeper and deeper into misstate- 
ments and preposterousness. He says : ' Desirous 
4 that the public mind should not be pre-occupied 
4 by any misstatements, he early attempted to pro- 
4 cure accurate information, and for that purpose 
4 applied to a gentlemen, who, although neither 
4 the second to Mr. Hamilton, nor in any way con- 
4 nected with him, yet from his concern in the 
4 affair, might be presumed to be capable of giv- 
4 ing it.' 

"But although Mr. Coleman had objections, as 
«very man ought to have, against others ' pre-oc- 
4 copying the public mind with misstatements, 1 
he had none, it would seem, against doing so 
himself. . Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Price were alone 
at the theatre, and no one was in the box with 
Mr. Eacker, but his friend and some very respect- 
able ladies. It could not be, therefore, and 
Mr. Coleman and every other man must know it, 
that he could obtain correct information respect- 
ing the insult offered to Mr. Eacker in the theatre, 
from persons who were not there. Yet, upon this 
hearsay evidence, he pledges himself to the pub- 
lic, that the false statement which he published 
was true ! : 

4 4 But we accused Mr. Coleman of having withheld 
information from the public, for which he thought 
proper to bestow on the editor of the Citizen a very 
handsome compliment. This compliment shall be 
noticed in due time, and in a manner exactly 
suited to the character of Mr. Coleman. We will, 
however, show, in order to make good our asser- 
tion, that Mr. Coleman did withhold information 
from the public, 

" The person to whom Mr. Coleman applied 
for information, in the first instance, must have 
known, it is fair to infer, from the manner in 
which he mentions his 4 concern in the affair,' that 
Messrs Price and Hamilton challenged Mr. Eacker. 
This, indeed, could not have been unknown to 
Mr. Coleman himself. Willing, however, to dis- 
colour the fact, he leaves the matter extremely 
doubtful, whether the gentlemen challenged Mr. 
Eacker or not. Indeed, a man at a distance, 
judging from his statement, would conclude that 
Mr. Eacker was the challenger. This is withhold- 



ing from the public information which he knew 
was true, and which he ought to have mentioned 
in his 4 true statement of facts.' 

44 It is hardly necessary to notice Mr. Lang. 
His ' good nature' is easily imposed upon by those 
who write paragraphs, which appear as his own. 
We shall only just mention, therefore, that his 
statement is obviously false. Mr. Lang says; 
4 This conduct Mr. Eacker resented in a very in- 
4 temperate manner, collared Mr. Hamilton, called 
4 them damned rascals and villains, and said if 
4 he did not hear from, them he would treat them 
4 as such.' This is an unfounded calumny, and 
we have no doubt, but that it will appear so, by 
the statement which the Evening Post of yester- 
day says the friends of Mr. Hamilton are prepar- 
ing for the press. There was no collaring took 
place on either side. And the friends of Mr. 
Eacker say that he conducted himself ' with very 
4 considerable moderation.' 

44 We hope this is the last time we shall have 
occasion to mention this unfortunate affair. We 
we wish it to slide quietly into oblivion. It 
would, perhaps, have been well, had the circum- 
stances of the case ended with the dueL" 

On the afternoon of the same day, the follow- 
ing appeared in The Evening Post, further post- 
poning the promised statement of young Hamil- 
ton's friends. 

[From The New York Evening Post, No. 11. New 
.York, Friday, November 27, 1801. 

The Editor has to apologize for the delay of the 
interesting particulars promised in yesterday's pa- 
per. Some of the friends of the late unfortunate Mr. 
Hamilton, influenced by motives of strict justice and 
delicacy to Mr. Eacker and his friends, have had 
a meeting with some of them to adjust certain 
facts, and they now have it in their power to 
place the affair on very different grounds from 
those of vague report, and thus to provide against 
all future altercation, leaving to the good sense 
and discernment of the public to make up their 
judgment upon the facts. Such is the communi- 
cation which will appear to-morrow." 

On the following day, Saturday, the Post re- 
deemed its promise, thus made, as follows : 

[From The New York Evening Post, No. 12. New 
York, Saturday, November 28, 1801. 

"TO THE PUBLIC. 

"The friends of young Mr. Hamilton sincerely 
regret that the unfortunate affair, which termi- 
nated his life, should have become matter of news- 
paper discussion. But since it has so happened, 
they feel it to be due to his memory, that a cor- 
rect statement of facts should vindicate him from 
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more blame than is imputable to him, and should 
show that the catastrophe which ensued, might 
probably have been avoided, if, in the subse- 
quent stages of the transaction, the moderation, 
as well of Mr. H., as of his friends, had been 
favorably met. Under this impression they pro- 
ceed to submit to the public such statement, formed 
from the details of parties intimately connected 
with the whole affair. 

" On the evening of Friday the 20th instant, at 
the Theatre, Mr. Hamilton and another young 

gentleman Mr. P , went into a box where Mr. 

Eacker was, and entered into conversation togeth- 
er, casting pointed ridicule upon the oration de- 
livered by Mr. Eacker, on the Fourth of July last, 
an\i afterwards printed. The relative situation 
was such that it is believed that those young gen- 
tlemen were not unwilling their observations 
should be overheard by Mr. E. Accordingly he 
did hear them, and in consequence left his seat 
and called Mr. H. out of the box into the lobby : 
Mr. P. went out also. Mr. E. seized Mr. H. by 
the collar and exclaimed, * I will not be insulted 

* by a set of rascals.' Mr. H. and Mr. P. severally 
demanded an explanation to whom he applied the 
epithet : no positive reply was then made. The 
parties, on the proposition of Mr. H. adjourned to 
a tavern — there the demand for explanation, as to 
the term rascals, was renewed. After some inter- 
mediate altercation, Mr. E. avowed his meaning 
to be that Mr. H. and Mr. P. were both 4 Rascals.' 
The disputants shortly after separated ; Mr. E. de- 
claring as they parted, ' that he should expect to 
' hear from them, and that if he did not, he should 

* treat them as blackguards,' and they assured him 
that he should not be disappointed. Mr. P. im- 
mediately sent an invitation to Mr. E. to meet 
him, which was accepted. 

"Mr. H. about 10 o'clock the same night, 
called on Mr. D. S. Jones, to communicate, what 
had happened and consult as to the steps proper 
to be taken. After he had detailed the transac- 
tion (in substance as above stated) Mr, J. declared 
his extreme reluctance to take part in the affair, 
and his absolute determination not to do it until 
he had consulted Mr. H's near relation, Capt. 
Church, in concert with whom he would consent 
to engage in it. Mr. H. assented to this condi- 
tion. Accordingly Mr. J. called on Capt. C. — 
gave him the information he had received and 
conversed with him as to the measures proper to 
be pursued. They united in opinion, that the 
retaliation of Mr. E. had been of so violent a na- 
ture as to render it impossible for Mr. H. to de- 
cline taking further notice of it ; but that, con- 
sidering all circumstances, and more particularly 
that the first offence was given by Mr. H. it would 
be fit that the first step to be taken should be such 
as to leave an opening for accommodation, with 
a view to which it was agreed that the message to 



be sent to Mr. E, should be * to require some ea- 
'planation of the offensive expressions which he 
4 had used that night to Mr. H.' This message, 
with the approbation of Mr. H. was delivered to 
Mr. E. about half past eleven the same night, in 
the presence of Mr. Lawrence. Mr. E. replied 
that he had already received a message from Mr- 
P. and was engaged to him — that after attending- 
to this engagement, Mr. J. should be informed 
when he might repeat his call. Some incidental 
conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. 
E. asked whether ' he was to consider that com- 
4 munication as a direct challenge ?' Mr. J. an- 
swered, * certainly not ; for such messages effect- 
4 ually shut the door to everything like negotia- 
4 tion.' 

44 Things remained in this situation until Sun- 
day, between one and two o'clock, when having: 
heard that the expected meeting with Mr. P. had 
taken place, Mr. Jones called upon Mr. Lawrence 
(who had accompanied Mr. E.) to learn the result 
— At this interview, Mr. L. intimated to Mr. 
Jones, and the intimation was afterwards con- 
firmed by Mr. E. (who had then joined those gen- 
tlemen) that Mr. E. intended to write a note to 
Mr. J. to inform him that he was then at leisure 
to receive any communication from Mr. H. After 
receiving this intimation, Captain C. and Mr. J. 
again met — much conversation took place between 
them about the desirableness of an accommoda- 
tion, which they both ardently wished — they 
agreed, that the attempt to effect it should be 
made ; and that, with this view, the first thing 
to be done should be to endeavor to prevent the 
sending of the promised note — as its contents 
might, perhaps, increase the obstacles to a pacific 
adjustment. Having arranged the plan of pro- 
ceeding, to avert, if possible, the necessity of go- 
ing to extremities, Mr. J. waited on Mr. L. and 
informed him of the wishes of Capt. Church and 
himself, to have the sending of the note postponed, 
as he had overtures to make as to the accommo- 
dation ; the discussion of which might be more 
difficult after its reception than in that of the af- 
fair. Mr. L. acceded to the justness of this re- 
mark, and readily promised to take measures, 
for affecting the postponement. Mr. J. then re- 
peated to Mr. L., the earnest wish of Capt. 
Church and himself, for accommodation ; and 
added, that although they acted in that respect 
without the knowledge or consent of Mr. H. yet, 
that they would pledge themselves for his per- 
formance of any engagement, which they might 
enter into on his behalf ; that the extreme youth 
of Mr. H. would excuse Mr. E. for not pursuing 
so punctilious a course with him, as would be nec- 
essary with a person of riper age ; that as Mr. 
E. had already met Mr. P. for the same cause of 
controversy, he might the more easily, and with- 
out danger of any imputation on his honor, meet 
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our wishes for accommodation — and that the rela- 
tive situation of the two gentlemen, with regard 
to political opinions and connections, afforded a 
strong additional motive for moderation, lest an 
hostile issue might be referred to a spirit of party, 
which it was to be presumed could not be agree- 
able to Mr. E. Mr. Jones desired Mr. L. to re- 
peat this conversation to Mr. E. and to impress 
these ideas upon his mind, as forcibly as he could, 
and then to offer this as the basis of accommoda- 
tion ; that Mr. E. should disavow the application 
of rascal to the general conduct and character of 
Mr. H. or in some way apologize for the insult of 
having called him so ; this being done, they 
would procure from Mr. H. a proper apology for 
his conduct at the Theatre, upon their receiving 
assurance that it would be followed by a compe- 
tent apology on the part of Mr. E. for his subse- 
quent conduct and expressions. Mr. L. who en- 
tered readily into the negotiation and appeared 
sincere in his wishes for its success, then parted 
from Mr. J. for the purpose of making this com- 
munication to Mr. E. and about • three o'clock in 
the afternoon returned to Mr. Jones, and told him, 
that he had had the proposed conversation with 
Mr. E. who had not acceded to the proposition 
which Mr. Jones had requested Mr. L. to make ; 
and also, that Mr. E. had not authorized him to 
make any overtures towards an accommodation ; 
but left Mr. Jones with this remaak, ' in truth, 
4 Jones, from Mr. E.'s present disposition of mind, 
1 1 am persuaded there are very feeble, if any hopes 
'of accommodation.' It is proper to add, that 
Mr. L. observed to Mr. J. in the course of his 
conversation, that Mr. E. appeared more irritated 
against Mr. H. than against Mr. P. as he consid- 
ered Mr. H. the principal in the affair. 

"Mr. J. now considered the attempt at nego- 
tiation completely defeated, and remained at 
home in expectation of receiving the communica- 
tion from Mr. E. ; this was received about half - 
past five in the afternoon. 

" Shortly afterwards the first message, on the 
part of Mr. H. was repeated to Mr. E. — in sub- 
stance * requiring an explanatinn of the expres- 
* sions which he had made use of to Mr. H. at 
' the Theatre on Friday night S The bearer of 
this message observed, that perhaps it had come 
in a shape which was somewhat unexpected, and 
Mr. E. might therefore wish to consult his friends 
previously to giving his answer — if so, he, the 
bearer, would retire for a short time, and either 
return or remain at home for the answer. — 
Mr. Eacker adopted the idea, and appointed fif- 
teen minutes for the return of the bearer. At 
the expiration of that time he came back. Mr. 
E. first undertook to deliver his answer verbally, 
but after some hesitation and embarrasment of 
expression, he drew from his pocket a paper from 
irhich he read it — it was to this effect, k the ex- 



4 pressions I made use of towards Mr. Hamilton 
4 at the Theatre on Friday night last, were pro- 
4 duced by his conduct on that occasion ; I thought 
4 them applicable then, and I think so STiLii.' 

" The bearer of the message conceiving this re- 
ply to be a reiteration of the offence, rendered 
particularly emphatical by what had intervened, 
and that any further effort to accommodate was 
not only hopeless but would have been dishonor- 
able to Mr. H. felt himself bound, by the posture 
of the affair, and by his previous arrangement 
with Mr. H., to declare to Mr. E. that such being 
the answer, he was instructed to request a meet- 
ing ; and since things had come to this issue, 
though he was unwilling to urge haste, yet, as the 
numerous relations and friends of Mr. H. wou^l 
be made extremely unhappy should they obtain a 
knowledge of the transaction beforehand, it was 
desirable the interview should take place without 
delay. In consequence arrangements were shortly 
after made for a meeting the next day. 

44 In the meantime Mr. H. still reflecting, that 
in the origin of the controversy, the blame lay 
with him, averse in principle to the shedding of 
blood in private combat, anxious to repair his 
original fault as far as he was able without dis- 
honor, and to stand acquitted to his own mind, 
came to the determination to reserve his fire, re- 
ceive that of his antagonist, and then discharge 
his pistol in the air. This determination was com- 
municated to his friend, who was instructed to 
avow the motive of his forbearance after Mr. H. 
should have thrown away his fire, and to submit 
to Mr. E. to decide for himself what was then to 
be done on his part, and whether he would pro- 
ceed in the affair ; with the intention of Mr. H. 
to let it end there, if Mr. E. should then see fit 
to make a suitable reparation for the violent effect 
of his resentment 

4 4 Unhappily the first fire of Mr. E. took effect, 
and by mortally wounding Mr. H. defeated the 
execution of this generous intention. In the 
shock of the wound his pistol went off in the air, 
evidently without a deviation from the original 
resolution, which was speeedily after declared by 
his friend on the ground. 

It is but a small tribute of this estimable but 
unfortunate young man, to say, that the witnesses 
to this fatal scene testify the display of a steady 
resolution on his part, which evinced the most de- 
liberate courage. His confidential friends declare 
that throughout the progress of the affair, subse- 
quent to the first error, his behaviour was remark- 
ably temperate, and that he possessed himself per- 
fectly. His manner on the ground was calm and 
composed beyond expression. The idea of his 
own danger seemed to be lost in anticipation of 
the satisfaction which he might receive from 
the final triumph of his generous moderation. 
While lying in the arms of his friend, in all the 
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torture of the first effects of so severe a wound, he 
kindly urged the second of his adversary to with- 
draw from danger — forgetting his own situation 
in the concern for the safety of others. 

"He received the wound about three o'clock, 
and languished till five the next morning in the 
full possession of his faculties, supporting the 
pain of his situation with the utmost fortitude, 
without a murmur or a reproach — soothing occa- 
sionally his afflicted parents, and piously resigned 
to the event. 



" An interview took place on the evening of 
Thursday last, between Mr. D. S. Jones and Mr. 
Lawrence, in the presence of J. B. Church Esq. , and 
William Cutting, Esq., for the purpose of agree- 
ing on a statement of facts, so far as Mr. J. and 
Mr. L. had a mutual agency in conducting the 
affair ; at which interview the truth of the above 
statement in whatever has relation to that agency, 
received the full assent of both these gentlemen." 

On the following Monday, The Post published 
the following, supplementary to the above : 

[From The New York Evening Post, No. 13, New 
York, Monday, November 80, 1801.] 

" COMMUNICATION. 

"Conceiving it possible that the public may 
understand from the note subjoined to the com- 
munication by Mr. Hamilton's friends in The 
Evening Post of Saturday last, that the facts 
agreed upon by Mr. Jones and Mr. Lawrence, in 
the presence of John B. Church, Esq., and Wil- 
liam Cutting, Esq., extended to the whole of that 
statement, we are authorized and required by the 
parties to remark, that the facts alluded to are 
those only in which Mr. Jones and Mr. Lawrence had 
a mutual agency, viz : commencing with the inter- 
view which took place between Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Eacker in the presence of Mr. Lawrence, and ter- 
minating with the conversation in which Mr. Law- 
rence informed Mr. Jones that the overtures made 
through him were not acceded to ; had no refer- 
ence to the previous transactions at the Theatre, 
or to the interview at the Tavern, between Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Eacker." 



"The following note was to have been added 
to the statement of the Duel in Saturday evening's 
paper, making it by a reference apply to the 
words ' riper age ' near the bottom of the first 
column : — 

" Mr. Hamilton was not 20 years of age ; Mr. 
Eacker's age is not precisely ascertained; it is 
believed to be about 80, and known to be at least 
27." 



On the following day, Tuesday, The Citizen 
continued the discussion as follows : 

[Prom The American Citizen and General Ad- 
vertiser, Vol. H, No. 583, New York, Tues- 
day, December 1, 1801.] 

" We now lay before the public all the author- 
itative documents relative to the causes which pro- 
duced the late duels. Upon these documents 
alone, the public are to form their opinion of 
the conduct of the principals concerned. All the 
observations that have been made respecting 
the duels that have caused so much sen- 
sibility in the public mind, are to be laid 
aside, and viewed, if viewed at all, as extraneous 
matter. The following statement was published 
by the authority of Mr. Lawrence, a gentleman of 
undoubted honor and veracity, who accompanied 
Mr. Eacker to the Theatre, and who was privy to 
all the material circumstances that produced the 
duels. — Editors. 

The Citizen then copied entire the elaborate 
article which had already appeared in its own 
columns on the preceding Thursday, (ante, pp. 
194, 195) ; the still more elaborate statement, by 
Mr. Hamilton's friends which had appeared in 
The Evening P>st, of the succeding Saturday, 
(ante, pp. 197-200) — the last preceded by a state- 
ment that * ' it will be understood that Mr. Law- 
" rence assents to the accuracy of the following 
" statement, so far only as Mr. Jones and himself 
"had a mutual agency in the facts related in it 
"The extent of this agency, however, ought to 
"be known. The mutual agency commenced 
"*with overtures for reconciliation, and terminated 
"with them. To every other circumstance re- 
' ' lated in the following narration, Mr. Lawrence, 
"we understand, does not assent;" — and the 
note, which had appeared in the same paper as 
the last, concerning the interview between Messrs. 
Jones and Lawrence, (ante, pp, 200), and 
these were followed by the following original 
article : 



« 4< 



COMMUNICA TION 



"A friend of Mr. Eacker, in reply to those 
of Mr. Hamilton, will be as brief as possible. 
There is a propriety in terminating discussions 
which it is known are a bed of torture to 
the friends and relatives of Mr. Hamilton, 
as well as Mr. Eacker. Not supposing the two 
statements to be materially different in regard to 
the circumstances of the dispute which brought 
on the melancholy affair, he would only notice 
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one omission which is attributed to inadvertence, 
and that is the repetition of an offence, as detailed 
by Mr. Lawrence after a considerable interval, 
not solely confined to ' pointed ridicule upon his 
' oration, 1 but personally extended to him in other 
respects. Without deeming it material, it is far- 
ther to be remarked, both from motives of equal 
justice to the moderation of Mr. Eacker, and to 
the honor of Mr. Hamilton, that the belief of Mr. 
Eacker's having collared Mr. Hamilton, must 
have been founded on a mistake. It must be de- 
stroyed by a reflection which it is thought is con- 
clusive. Unconscious from what source or grounds 
the persuasion was derived, it is submitted, 
whether it is probable that a gentleman of Mr. 
Hamilton's lively temper and spirit, in demanding 
an explanation at the time of the dispute, and 
afterwards, would have confined himself to an 
epithet without taking notice of so great an indig- 
nity as & personal assault? 

44 Without presuming to regulate public opin- 
ion on the much lamented event, it cannot be im- 
proper to make some further observation, as im- 
perious necessity seems to require it 

44 It is remarkable to see the difference between 
a statement of facts, detailed by men of a nice 
sense of honor, or by editors whose servile and 
unprincipled dispositions influence them to dis- 
tort truth in so solemn a case as this. 

The indecent paragraphs alluded to, particularly 
that in the Evening Post, cannot be much counteract- 
ed. It is impossible for any man of sentiment to read 
without horror a publication so totally destitute 
of truth, and which appears to have been fabri- 
cated with the wicked and malicious intention of 
wounding the feelings of Mr. Eacker's friends, 
and of destroying his peace of mind forever. 
With pleasure do they remark, that the universal 
reprobation of the conduct of the editor of that 
paper, in publishing the villainous and diabolical 
paragraph, is a proof of the detestation in which 
he is held by the friends of Mr. Hamilton them- 
selves, who have not less execrated it, than those 
against whom it was directed. This much is 
necessary to be said, to place in a proper point of 
view the atrocious misrepresentations which have 
£one forth, against the inclination, and to the 
indignation, as it is firmly believed, of Mr. Ham- 
ilton's friends. 

44 It is no more than common justice, that Mr. 
Eacker's friends should evince a solicitude for his 
happiness equal to the just regard which Mr. 
Hamilton's friends have evinced for his memory, 

4 • With this view, the following remarks are 
made upon the statement of Mr. Hamilton's friends, 
from which it appears : — 

"First: — That Mr. Eacker received the first 
insult, and one which considering the time, place 
and circumstances, was wanton, unprovoked, 
4 pointed, 1 and of the grossest kind. 



" Second : — That Mr. Eacker was the person 
challenged. 

44 Third : — That no overture of accommoda- 
tion was made to Mr. Eacker, with the knowledge 
or consent of Mr. Hamilton. 

"Fourth: — That the written answer of Mr. 
Eacker may be considered, and must have been 
intended as opening the door to a negotiation ; 
for by this answer it appears, that Mr. Eacker 
was willing to restrict the expressions used towards 
Mr. Hamilton, to the particular conduct which 
occasioned them, without intimating that his gen- 
eral deportment merited them. 

"Fifth. — That the unauthorized overtures 
made by the friends of Mr. Hamilton, were uni- 
formly accompanied with the sine qua non, that Mr. 
Eacker, who it is admitted by all, was the gentle- 
man first insulted, should make the first conces- 
sion. If, then, Mr. Hamilton could have been 
prevailed upon to have made any acknowledg- 
ment, Mr. Eacker was to make a farther, and a 
second apology. It was impossible for Mr Eack- 
er not to be shocked with the proposition, which 
he, no doubt, thought, and was in fact, indeli- 
cate. 

44 Had he acceded to it, he must have been hum- 
bled in his own eyes, and in those of the world. 
This would easily account for Mr. Eacker's state 
of mind as mentioned by Mr. Lawrence, in addi- 
tion to the consideration, that an offence from 
Mr. Hamilton, who has always borne the charac- 
ter of a gentleman in society, and who was so re- 
spectably connected, was well calculated to inflict a 
deeper wound than an insult offered by. his un- 
worthy companion, whose future conduct, must 
be very different from his past life, if he ever 
means to merit that honorable appellation. A man 
whom Mr. Eacker was compelled to meet, in con- 
sequence of his connection with Mr. Hamilton in 
the insult 

44 Sixth :— Every friend of humanity must re- 
gret that Mr. Hamilton, who according to the 
statement of his friends admitted 'the blame in 
4 the origin of the controversy to lay with him.' 
was permitted to expose his life in the manner he 
did. It is not intended to detract from the praise 
due to his generous resolution of not attempting 
the life of his adversary. It is to be remarked, 
however, that he, or the friends of the gentleman, 
if they advised the measure, did not perceive that 
nothing would have justified it, but a con- 
sciousness of his being in fault, in which case, it 
would certainly have reflected no dishonor upon 
him to have tried to procure an accommodation 
by some small concession on his part. In short it 
is evident, that the total and absolute humiliation 
of the first insulted, Mr. Eacker, would have been 
the inevitable consequence of a different conduct 
on his part With respect to the relative ages of 
the parties, it is proper to remark, that from the 
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nice etiquette, and scrupulous punctilio which the 
friends of Mr. Hamilton manifest for his honor, 
it is evident, that they regarded him in the same 
light as Mr. Eacker, to wit, as one who was ac- 
countable for his acts, and whom Mr. Eacker 
could not avoid treating as a gentleman, had he 
had the disposition to do otherwise. Besides, is 
it reasonable to expect concessions and sacrifices 
of honor and feeling from one of ' twenty-seven,' 
the true age of Mr. Eacker, to a young man of 
• twenty,' which a gentleman more advanced in 
years could not request ? 

" IT IS CLEAR, that aberrations from accept- 
ed and usual rules, are more to be expected 
from a ' young,' man, than one who is at an age, 
when ideas of honor and propriety are most 
strong." 

On the evening of the same day, Tuesday, The 
Evening Post thus responded to the last article in 
The Citizen: 

[From The New York Evening Post, No. 14. New 
York, Tuesday, December 1, 1801.] 

"The Editor requests the writer of the 
Communication in the American Citizen, this 
morning, who styles himself a friend of Mr. 
Eacker, to descend a little more to particulars 
than he has chosen to do in that part which re- 
lates to the editor ; and to show wherein the 
statement made by him on Tuesday last, of the 
late unfortunate duel, betrays a servile and un- 
principled disposition to distort truth ; and what 
are the writer's reasons for declaring that state- 
ment totally destitute of truth ; and wherein it 
appears to him to have been fabricated with the 
wicked and malicious intention of wounding the 
peace of Mr. Eacker* s friends, and of destroying 
his peace of mind forever. The writer will also 
be pleased to state his reasons for calling the pub- 
lication above alluded to a villainous and diabol- 
ical paragraph, and to point out wherein con- 
sists its atrocious misrepresentations. 

11 With the opinion which the writer expresses, 
that the conduct of the Editor, on that occasion, 
has met with universal reprobation, he will not 
meddle ; he submits to the decision of the pub- 
lic, without reply or comment ; neither will he 
remark upon what the writer considers a proof 
of the detestation in which the Editor is heed by 
the friends of Mr. Hamilton themselves, farther 
than to observe, that if this was true, they would 
hardly have chosen the Evening Post as the first 
vehicle for their statement to the public. He 
feels himself authorized to add, that the terms on 
which he has since stood with the nearest connec- 
tions of Mr. Hamilton, while it refutes the cal- 
umnious insinuation, affords him a consolation, 
equally grateful to his sensibility, and flattering 



to his pride. He is satisfied with having acted 
from upright motives, and he is assured, that 
they have been properly 'appreciated by those 
whose esteem is dear to him. 

" Nothing is more painful than to be under the 
necessity of prolonging the memory of a melan- 
choly event, which could not too soon have been 
withdrawn from public observation — but the Ed- 
itor owes it to his own character and feelings to 
demand from the writer who has indulged him- 
self in such harsh expressions, the ground upon 
which he justifies their use." 

We have not discovered that the Editor of The 
Evening Post was gratified by The Citizen?* cor- 
lespondent; and with a brief article which ap- 
peared in The Commercial Advertiser, on the 
same day — in which Mr. Eacker was charged 
with the crime of Murder — and a brief rejoinder 
to that article, which appeared on the following 
morning, Wednesday, in The Citizen, the Press 
seems to have dropped the subject. That re- 
joinder was in the following words : 

[From The American Citizen and General Ad- 
vertiser, VoL H, No. 534, New York, Wed- 
nesday, December 2, 1801.] 

" Several articles in this day's paper were 
omitted yesterday, to give place to the whole of 
the documents furnished by the friends of the par- 
ties in the late unfortunate duel. Had not the 
feelings and character of Mr. Eacker been as- 
sailed with unparalleled malignity by persons hav- 
ing no knowledge of the affair but from report* 
we should have remained totally silent It ap- 
pears that the spirit of revenge is not yet satiated. 
In the Commercial Advertiser of yesterday are 
remarks intended to be understood as coming 
from the editor of that paper, unparalleled for 
cruelty and misrepresentation. Is it not sufficient 
for this writer to hear of Mr. Eacker being in- 
sulted by two young men in a gross and public 
manner — is it not sufficient that his life should be 
twice put at hazard, or be stigmatized as a cow- 
ard ? No ; all this is not sufficient for a mind 
that thirsts for revenge. Nothing short of the 
destruction of an innocent person can satisfy. 
Because Mr. Eacker resented an insult too notori- 
ous not to be noticed ; because he accepted chal- 
lenges, the refusal of which would have subjected 
him to the insults of his enemies ; because he 
would not make the first overtures for accommo- 
dation, when he was not the aggressor ; in f act* 
because he was so fortunate as to escape with 
his life, the malignant spirit of this writer is de- 
termined not only to wound Mr. Eacker's f eelings* 
already made tender by the melancholy catastro- 
phe, but imprecates the vengeance of heaven to 
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torture him forever. In the name of Virtue and 
Humanity, how long will men be found whose 
savage temper cannot be equalled even amongst 
the prowling tigers and ferocious wolves of the 
'wilderness. 

We have been favored, however, with a frag- 
ment of a private letter, written by a gentleman 
who was acquainted with all the parties to this 
affair ; and we take pleasure in adding it to the 
published testimony in the case : 

New York, No* 21: 1801 

Deak Sister 

Papa and Sally arrived here after a tolerably 
pleasant passage of about two days. On Monday 
next the 23^ Ins* we expect to remove from our 
present place of residence, M r Chesebrough's, to 
a House we have taken until May at the rate of 
£120 p* year, situatedjtwo doors from'Greenwich 
in Jay Street, which runs parallel with Dey Street 
and at about Six or Seven Streets north of it 
The House is at a very short distance from the 
residence of the Rhinelander Family — Some time 
in the course of next week Papa or myself will go 
to Bethlehem after Clarissa : from whom we have 
reccei ved no news for a considerable time. Should I 
go myself I shall take Philadelphia in my way ; at 
least in returning. — Nothing very important has oc- 
curred in Town, lately, except the promulgation of 
the news of the preliminaries of peace between Great 
Britain and France being signed; which has 
caused much surprise and anxiety among the com- 
mercial part of the community here. The Theatre 
opened last monday evening with Lovers Vows 
and Fortunes Frolic to a very numerous, but ex- 
tremely ante-brilliant audience. Our Corps at pres- 
ent consists entirely of the last year's Troop, with 
the addition of the eccentric and splendid Cooper. 
"Whether the Union Balls will be reinstituted this 
season or not remains as yet in dubiety. — We 
yesterday received a letter from John dated Dub- 
lin 2d Sep in which he informs us that he is about 
to sail in two hours for Bordeaux from whence he 
will proceed to the South of France ; where he 
will continue 4 or 5 months. Should he prosecute 
this Jaunt, I am confident, from the circumstance 
of Peace having taken place, which will invite 
into France all the nobility and persons of wealth 
and fashion from Great Britain and the Continent, 
it must be a prolific source of instruction and 
pleasure. John's letter to you will have arrived 
previous to, or inclosed in this. — Poor Boy ! feel- 
ingly do I sympathize with thee ; while so pathet- 
ically bewailing the wretchedly confined situation 
of thy dear Sweet ducky donna Signora damma 
Floretta! — condemned to cells dark dank and 
drear and lonely as those of her warm and tender 
prototype the enamour' d Eloisa ! Ah Johnny 1 



Poetry, either in extemporizing or quoting it nev- 
er was, nor ever will be thy forte ! For alas ! hr 
giving us a touch of the narrative — pathetic, thou 

hast mistaken the words most * * *" 

****** * * *- 

an adjournment to a public House was proposed — 
where H & P demanded of E. whom he meant to- 
call rascal &c. whether he meant to implicate 
both, (H and P) in the expression &c: — E, an- 
swered yes, that they had both behaved like ras- 
cals — that he should expect to hear from them — 
and if not he would treat them both like black- 
guards &c. They answered that he should hear 
from them &c. — Mr. E returned to his party, 
where at about 10 o'clock he received a challenge* 
from Price to meet him the next day but one- 
(Sunday) at 12 o'clock at Hoebuck — and the next 
day (Saturday) one from IT to meet him Monday- 
at the same Hour and place. In consequence of 
this, A meeting ensued between E, and P, at the- 
time a/id place appointed towit on Sunday. Mr. 
Lawrence as second to E, M r James Lynch to P, 
— three shots each were tired, when the seconds- 
interposed — but the combatants being &<?£& inclined 
to take another shot and agreeing, that after that, 
they would shake hands, A fourth took place, but 
without effect, when a reconciliation ensued : P, 
at the same time observing that E, wsssuch a. 
damn'd lath of a fellow, that he might shoot all 
day to no purpose. On Monday before the time; 
appointed for the meeting between E, & H, Gen- 
eral Hamilton heard of it and commanded his Son,, 
when on the ground, to reserve his fire 'till after 
M r E, had shot and then to discharge his pistol in/ 
the air The combatants appeared on the ground 
at time appointed — Cooper the Player as second 
to E, and David Jones to H, — the distance was- 
measured — the signal given E, fired — H, fellf 
his Pistol still loaded he was immediately placed 
in a boat which was rowed with the greatest rap- 
idity to this shore, where he was landed near the- 
State Prison — all the Physicians in Town were* 
called for, and the news spread like a conflagra- 
tion—At the Theatre I was informed of it about. 
9 O'clock Monday evening — I immediately ran to 
the House near the State Prison from whence I 
was told they dare not remove him — Picture to* 
yourself my dear Girl the emotions which must 
have assailed me on my arrival at his room to- 
which I was admitted as his old College classmate I 
On a Bed without curtains lay poor Phil, pale 
and languid, his rolling, distorted eye balls dart- 
ing forth the flashes of delirium — on one side of 
him on the same bed lay his agonized father — on, 
the other his distracted mother — around him nu- 
merous relatives and friends weeping and fix'd in 
sorrow — blanch'd with astonishment and affright, 
was the countenance, which a few moments be- 
fore was illumined by the smile of merriment. — I 
could continue in the room but a very short timer 
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— returning Home I quickened my pace almost 
unconsciously, hoping to escape the image as well 
.as the reality of what I had witnessed ! — It ap- 
peared that the Ball had enter'd the right side 
Just above the hip Bone, passed through the body 
•and lodged in the left arm — Yesterday, tuesday, 
I was invited [to attend his funeral at 4 o'clock 
that afternoon. — Although the day was very rainy, 
.and the burial took place so unexpectedly soon 
-after the decease, he having died tuesday morning 
4it 4 or 5 o'clock, the followers were very numer- 
ous and respectable. His poor father was with 
■difficulty supported to the grave of his hopes ! — 
•Oh God ! Cold as the humid clod which now cov- 
ers his Body, is the form which but a few Hours 
*ince was animated and joyous as the Bird which 
perches on his gtave 1 — If before I send this, any 
,thing new occurs you shall be informed of it — 

Wednesday, Dec* 9*k 

M r Thurston as I am informed is about return- 
ing Home to day — As this news came rather unex- 
pectedly you will allow me to conclude this in a 
■very desultory way. 

We have not yet arranged ev'ry thing in the 
House as we intended but are in a fair way of 
'being settled soon — Clara has not yet arrived, as 
it has been impossible for either Papa or myself 
to go after her — Fennel has joined our Company 
Nothing yet has transpired relative to the resump- 
tion of the Union Balls— The Death of young 
Hamilton has been the topic of Tea table conver- 
sation and the theme of Newspaper essayists for 
two weeks past, and People have been foolishly 
influenced by Political principles in deciding on 
.the merits of the transaction 1 But 

" In spite of pride in erring reason's spite." 
" One troth is clear, whatever is, is right." 

'Clara or Sally will I expect in the course of the 
winter change situations with you and give you 
-opportunity of alternating the Country and Town 
Amusements — I understand Miss Ann Constable is 
.*bout being married to M r Pierpont a Gentlemen 
of fortune (as it is said) I have not time to write 
;any thing more than this — Write me by first op- 
portunity or I will &c &c adieu, love to all — 

Tho 8 WRathbone 

In response to enquiries from several of our 
;8ubscribers, we have thus presented all the papers 
in our possession concerning this lamentable af- 
fair ; and as there has been no opinion asked, and 
Jione seems to be called for, we leave the subject 
-with our readers. 

H. B. D. 

MORRISANIA, N. T. 



IL— RELATION OP WHAT BEFEL THE PER- 
SONS WHO ESCAPED FROM THE DIS- 
ASTERS THAT ATTENDED THE ARMA- 
MENT OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILO DE NAR- 
VAEZ ON THE SHORES AND IN THE 
COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH.— Conthtobd. 

Translated from the xxx ym Book of the 
" HiSTORiA General y Natural de Indias," 
bt Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo t Val- 
dez. 

Chapter IL 

The preceding chapter relates how the Span- 
iards determined to go to Aute. On their way, 
the Indians beset them in the bad passage-ways 
and lakes, killing one and wounding five or six, 
besides doing injury to some horses. Journeying 
eight or nine days they arrived, from Apalache, but 
found all the houses burned, and many fields in 
which the maize was ready for use. Two days 
later Cabega de Vaga being ordered with Andres 
Dorantes and Alonso del Castillo to go with nine 
cavalry and fifty men on foot in quest of the sea, 
they took the Commissary with them and started, 
the Governor remaining by the others, of whom 
the greater part were sick, and the number of 
them increasing every day. 

One may readily believe that by this time the 
reverend father could be content to be within the 
cell he left in Spain, rather than in these parts, 
looking after grennial and mitre, which seduce 
some not to part with their time only, but with 
life. Even those who serve God forget them- 
selves when they are encased in dignities the 
fewer rise to ; and I would they did not adven- 
ture their souls in that pursuit Those without 
ambition or desire of prelacies, who work un- 
selfishly the better to serve Him in the conversion 
of those Indians, with an honest, meritorious and 
holy desire, are such here as harvest the grain, 
and for the rest, Heaven mend them. 

The troop, on the day it left Aute, arrived at 
some shoals by the sea, where it rested that night. 
In the morning, twenty men were detached to ex- 
amine the coast. These reported that they could 
not explore it for being distant; with this all 
went back to camp, where the Governor, Comp- 
troller and Inspector, with many others, were 
fallen sick. 

VH. After a day's repose, the people de- 
parted for the place whence the sea had been ob- 
served or found, taking with them all the maize 
they could carry, and arrived with great difficulty, 
the sick being numerous and unable to yield as- 
sistance. For two days they remained, casting 
about and reflecting upon what means were with- 
in reach to save life and escape out of the country. 
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as in grief for their troubles ; and the Treasurer 
besought them to take the people to their houses. 
They did so, XIII. and in the morning said 
that other men like the Christians were near there. 
The Governor sent two men to find out who they 
were ; and discovered them to be Alonso del Cas- 
tillo, Andres Dorantes, and the others belonging 
to their boat, which had been capsized on the 
same island ; the fifth day of November, the 
other having come to land on the subsequent day. 
The food and clothing they had, which were very 
little, they divided with Cabega de Vaga and his 
companions. 

Chapter HL 

After the people of the two boats had counselled 
together, they concluded to refit the boat of the 
Treasurer. This they accomplished the best they 
knew how ; and threw her out into the water. 
Finding that they could not keep her afloat be- 
cause of worms and other difficulties, which must 
necessarily lead to shipwreck, they agreed to 
winter there, as indeed nothing further could be 
done. Believing Panuco to be near, they sent a 
hidalgo, named Figuerva, three XIV. men and an 
Indian thither, that they might give information 
of the state of the survivors and the place at 
-which they were. 

Five or six days from that time the peo- 
ple began to die, an£ the hunger became so 
excessive that of five who were together, some 
were eaten. The natives also were stricken with 
pain in the bowels, of which the half died ; and 
the Indians thought to destroy the few remaining 
Spaniards, declaring that they had brought that 
malign pest to the country ; but God choose 
that one of the chief men should say that they 
ought not to do so, nor believe that the Christians 
brought the sickness, seeing how they likewise 
suffered, very few of them surviving; that if 
they had brought it they too would not die. In 
consequence of what the Chief said, the Christians 
were allowed to live. They were then two or 
three days without taking a morsel More merci- 
ful would it have been under the circumstances 
had the Spaniards been killed, than left through 
this generosity to support pain, hunger and sus- 
pense. 

The Christians, sick and feeling themselves 
dying like the natives, resolved to go over to the 
mainland, into some marshes and creeks, after 
oysters the natives eat for three or four months in 
the year, without other thing, at a time they ex- 
perience hunger, and make exertion continually, 
day and night, to protect themselves from mos- 
quitoes, which are in such numbers as to render 
the endurance of them scarcely supportable. 
Brackish water only is to be got, and no wood. 
In other four months of the year, they eat black- 



berries, and the green things growing wild ; for 
two other months, they suck certain roots, and eat 
lizards, snakes, rats, and great spiders ; and for 
the other two months, they live on fish. They go 
after another root, like the ground trufile, got in 
water. At times there are deer, which they kill 
from canoes. The people are very comely, and 
the women endure excessive hard labor. 

The Indians took Alonso del Castillo and An- 
dres Dorantes to the main, to eat oysters, where 
they staid till the end of March, in the year 1529, 
when they returned to the Island. The Christians 
there brought together numbered barely fourteen ; 
the Treasurer was in an opposite part of the coun- 
try, very unwell and with no hope of recovery. 
Two, for being very thin and without strength, 
were left ; and the rest crossing the bay, traveled 
along the shore. 

Cabega de Vaga confined living there five years 
and a half, digging roots in the earth beneath the 
water from morning to night with a hoe or stick 
such as the Indians use, bringing one or two loads 
daily on the bare back with no other covering on 
than that of the savages. In this employment he 
served them, as well as in others they set him 
upon, such as bringing home game and carrying 
about their huts ; since it is the practice while 
seeking roots to remove every three or four days, 
the great destitution over all that country per- 
mitting of no continued place of abode. 

Nothing whatsover is planted, nor can maize 
be got. The country is healthy, and is temper- 
ate, save in winter while the north wind blows, 
when the fishes freeze even out in the sea. Andres 
Dorantes says he knew snow and hail to fall on 
one occasion ; that greater hunger is there sus- 
tained than can be credited, although farther on 
they found more severe ; and that the people 
feared death more than any he has ever known, 
and weep for their deceased with feelings of ten- 
derness and intense grief. 

Cabega de Vaga, finding the work not only 
hard but extreme, began trafficing among the 
Indians, and to bring things from other parts for 
them which they needed and could not get In 
this occupation he went occasionally into the in- 
terior and by the coast forty leagues ahead. Three 
times on his outward travel he crossed the bay he 
supposed from appearances to be the one called 
Espiritu Sancto. Twice he went back that dis- 
tance to bring a Christian, the survivor of two 
whom Castillo and Dorantes had left very ema- 
ciated on the island ; the last time he was got off, 
across that bay, and taken ten leagues from it on 
the way to certain Indians at war with those of 
the other side. These gave them the names of 
some Christians, of whom they had killed three 
or four, stating that many others had died near 
there of starvation, and that the survivors were 
in a wasted condition. They gave much other 
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morning, canoes beginning to come, the Spaniards 
left the estuaries and went out to sea, where in 
little more than an hour were twenty canoes 
under three or four principal persons, who wore 
robes of the very fine fur mentioned, with their 
locks long and loose. These asked for their men, 
and in turn they were asked for those they had. 
The Christians were told to come to their houses, 
but refused; for the country was much overflown 
and abounded in estuaries. As the hostages were 
kept, and the Spaniards would not go, the natives 
assailed them with staves and some arrows, bring- 
ing on a skirmish, after which they returned. 

X. Our people went on, and at the close of 
the second day, the boat in which the Treasurer 
was, arrived at a point made by the coast, behind 
which was a mver flowing in freshet, broad and 
much enlarged. A little way back approached 
the boat of the Governor, which, with the others, 
anchored at some islands near by. The Treasurer 
went out to them and made known the discovery of 
the river. As no wood was found by which to parch 
maize, and the people had eaten it raw for two 
days, they concluded to go to the river, the water 
of which was dipped fresh from the sea ; but on 
approaching near, the strong current at its mouth 
did not permit them to land ; and in striving to 
reach the shore, the wind sprang up from the 
north, when these together drove them farther to 
sea. They sailed that night and next day, 
until the night, when they found them- 
selves in three fathoms depth of water. Having 
seen many smokes that evening along the coast, 
they dared not land in the dark, and came to 
anchor. The current being strong, and the 
anchors no more than bags of stone, the boats 
were taken out to sea ; and when day dawned 
they could not see each other, nor discern the 
land. 

Thus Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaga, who gives 
this account, kept his way until noon, when he 
discovered two of the boats. Coming up with 
the nearest, he found it to be the Governor's, 
when they spoke. Narvaez asked his opinion as 
to what should be done. The Treasurer said they 
ought to join the boat in sight, and then they would 
go wheresoever he might direct The Governor 
said he meant to reach the land by rowing, and 
that the Treasurer must do the like by his boat. 
80 he was followed for the matter of a league 
and a half, until the men, weak and exhausted, 
for three days having eaten only the ration of a 
single handful of raw corn each day, could not 
keep up with the Governor, whose boat had more 
speed, was lighter and less encumbered, when the 
Treasurer besought him to order an end thrown to 
his boat ; but the Governor answered that he 
could not, that it was not a time to wait for any 
one, and each should endeavor to do the best he 
was able to save his own life. 



Not so responded that famous Count of Niebla, 
Don Enrique de Guzman, who, at Gibraltar, 
gathered in others to his boat until he and they 
were drowned together. The Treasurer and those 
with him did not wish Narvaez to take them, yet 
asked that he would give them a rope's end, 
whereby his boat might assist theirs on her way ; 
and giving it, at any time was it in his power to 
let her go at convenience. 

Returning to the account : having' heard, the 
unkind response of the Governor Pamphilo, the 
Treasurer followed for a little time until he lost 
sight of him ; and then he bore away for the 
other boat at sea, being the one commanded, by 
Penalosa and Captain Tellez, which waited for 
him. The two sailed together three hours, until 
nightfall. In consequence of that, the people 
suffered from extreme hunger ; and from being 
wet the night before by the waves, they were all 
lying around, not five of them being able men. 
Thus wore away the night ; and at four o'clock, 
the master of the boat belonging to the Treasurer 
threw the lead and found seven fathoms depth of 
water. As the sound of the breaking waves was 
very loud, they remained out until sunrise, when 
they found themselves a league from land, and 
putting the bows toward the shore, God be praised, 
they reached there in safety. 

XL Directly the Treasurer sent a man to some 
trees in sight, that, from their tops, he might sur- 
vey the country. He returned and stated that 
they were on an island. Then he went back to 
examine for a path or fire : in the afternoon he 
returned and said he had found a small quantity 
of fish, which he brought Behind him came 
three Indians, and in their rear two hundred 
bowmen, their ears bored and stuck with joints of 
cane. The Treasurer and the Inspector went out, 
and called to them, when they came ; and they 
gave them some articles of traffic. Each warrior 
presented an arrow in token of friendship, and 
said, by signs, that the next day at sunrise they 
w ould bring food. 

XEL They did so, returning in the morning 
with fish, and those roots they eat. They came 
in the same manner the next day. The Spaniards, 
provided with water, set about to continue their 
voyage. They undressed to throw their boat out 
into the water, and, thus at work, a sea struck 
her at the bows and wet those on one side engaged 
in rowing, causing them with that and the cold 
to let go their oars, so that the boat being on her 
beam ends another wave capsized 'her. The In- * 
spector and two others remaining on their seats, 
she took them under, and they were drowned. 
The others came to shore naked without saving 
anything. They remained there on the coast, 
suffering severe cold until the evening, then the 
Indians coming to look after them, beheld them * 
in that plight. They wept with the Christians! 
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as in grief for their troubles : and the Treasurer 
besought them to take the people to their houses. 
They did so, XIII. and in the morning said 
that other men like the Christians were near there. 
The Governor sent two men to find out who they 
were ; and discovered them to be Alonso del Cas- 
tillo, Andres Dorantes, and the others belonging 
to their boat, which had been capsized on the 
same island ; the fifth day of November, the 
other having come to land on the subsequent day. 
The food and clothing they had, which were very 
little, they divided with Cabega de Vaga and his 
companions. 

Chapter HL 

After the people of the two boats had counselled 
together, they concluded to refit the boat of the 
Treasurer. This they accomplished the best they 
knew how ; and threw her out into the water. 
Finding that they could not keep her afloat be- 
cause of worms and other difficulties, which must 
necessarily lead to shipwreck, they agreed to 
winter there, as indeed nothing further could be 
done. Believing Panuco to be near, they sent a 
hidalgo, named Figuerva, three XIV. men and an 
Indian thither, that they might give information 
of the state of the survivors and the place at 
-which they were. 

Five or six days from that time the peo- 
ple began to die, anfj. the hunger became so 
excessive that of five who were together, some 
were eaten. The natives also were stricken with 
pain in the bowels, of which the half died ; and 
the Indians thought to destroy the few remaining 
Spaniards, declaring that they had brought that 
malign pest to the country; but God choose 
that one of the chief men should say that they 
ought hot to do so, nor believe that the Christians 
brought the sickness, seeing how they likewise 
suffered, very few of them surviving; that if 
they had brought it they too would not die. In 
consequence of what the Chief said, the Christians 
were allowed to live. They were then two or 
three days without taking a morsel. More merci- 
ful would it have been under the circumstances 
had the Spaniards been killed, than left through 
this generosity to support pain, hunger and sus- 
pense. 

The Christians, sick and feeling themselves 
dying like the natives, resolved to go over to the 
mainland, into some marshes and creeks, after 
oysters the natives eat for three or four months in 
the year, without other thing, at a time they ex- 
perience hunger, and make exertion continually, 
day and night, to protect themselves from mos- 
quitoes, which are in such numbers as to render 
the endurance of them scarcely supportable. 
Brackish water only is to be got, and no wood. 
In other four months of the year, they eat black- 



berries and the green things growing wild ; for 
two other months, they suck certain roots, and eat 
lizards, snakes, rats, and great spiders ; and for 
the other two months, they live on fish. They go 
after another root, like the ground truffle, got in 
water. At times there are deer, which they kill 
from canoes. The people are very comely, and 
the women endure excessive hard labor. 

The Indians took Alonso del Castillo and An- 
dres Dorantes to the main, to eat oysters, where 
they staid till the end of March, in the year 1529, 
when they returned to the Island. The Christians 
there brought together numbered barely fourteen ; 
the Treasurer was in an opposite part of the coun- 
try, very unwell and with no hope of recovery. 
Two, for being very thin and without strength, 
were left ; and the rest crossing the bay, traveled 
along the shore. 

Cabega de Vaga contined living there five years 
and a half, digging roots in the earth beneath the 
water from morning to night with a hoe or stick 
such as the Indians use, bringing one or two loads 
daily on the bare back with no other covering on 
than that of the savages. In this employment he 
served them, as well as in others they set him 
upon, such as bringing home game and carrying 
about their huts ; since it is the practice while 
seeking roots to remove every three or four days, 
the great destitution over all that country per- 
mitting of no continued place of abode. 

Nothing whatsover is planted, nor can maize 
be got. The country is healthy, and is temper- 
ate, save in winter while the north wind blows, 
when the fishes freeze even out in the sea. Andres 
Dorantes says he knew snow and hail to fall on 
one occasion; that greater hunger is there sus- 
tained than can be credited, although farther on 
they found more severe ; and that the people 
feared death more than any he has ever known, 
and weep for their deceased with feelings of ten- 
derness and intense grief. 

Cabega de Vaga, finding the work not only 
hard but extreme, began trafficing among the 
Indians, and to bring things from other parts for 
them which they needed and could not get. In 
this occupation he went occasionally into the in- 
terior and by the coast forty leagues ahead. Three 
times on his outward travel he crossed the bay he 
supposed from appearances to be the one called 
Espiritu Sancto. Twice he went back that dis- 
tance to bring a Christian, the survivor of two 
whom Castillo and Dorantes had left very ema- 
ciated on the island ; the last time he was got off, 
across that bay, and taken ten leagues from it on 
the way to certain Indians at war with those of 
the other side. These gave them the names of 
some Christians, of whom they had killed three 
or four, stating that many others had died near 
there of starvation, and that the survivors were 
in a wasted condition. They gave much other 
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bad news, and drew arrows at the hearts of the 
Spaniards, menacing to kill them. Unable to 
keep him, the man Cabega de Vaga had rescued' 
went back ; and after two or three days the Trea- 
surer secretly departed Coming upon two In- 
dians they conducted him to Alonso del Castillo 
and Andres Dorantes ; the latter was waiting there 
the arrival of a slave he owned. 

Asturiano, the clergyman, with a negro, had 
been living the first winter on an island back of 
the one where the vessels, were lost to which they 
had gone for subsistence. The Indians brought 
them back again across the bay in a canoe to the 
island, where was Andres Dorantes, Alonso del 
Castillo, Diego Dorantes and Pedro Valdivieso, 
with six others who had survived the cold and 
hunger ; and together, on the first day of April, 
they took their departure. Two were left for 
want of strength to march, as also Cabega de 
Vaga and another, who were inland and could not 
be got at to bring away. In return for some 
things, the Indians passed them over another 
bay. 

The Christians traveled thence two leagues to a 
large river that was beginning to swell from 
freshet and rain, where they made rafts on which 
they crossed with much labor, they having few 
swimmers. Having gone three leagues more, they 
came to another river, running powerfully from 
the same cause, with such fury, that the fresh 
water extended a good way into the sea. They 
made rafts as before. The first being assisted 
went over in safety ; the other was driven to sea 
more than a league ; for the men being emaciated 
and worn out by the hardships, of winter and the 
journey, had no strength. On the way they had 
eaten only of the abundant rock-weed, of which 
glass in Spain is made, and certain crabs hatched 
in crevices along shore and are little else than 
shell. Two men were drowned, two escaped 
from the raft by swimming, and one who re- 
mained sitting, finding himself beyond the cur- 
rent got on to the top, where the wind acting on 
him as a sail, took him thence again and cast him 
on the shore in safety. 

The ten were now joined by another Christian. 
After going four leagues they came to a river 
and found a boat they recognized as that of the 
Comptroller, Alonso Enriquez, and the Commis- 
sary, but could find nothing of the people. Hav- 
ing gone five or six leagues, they arrived at a 
large river, where were two ranches, from which 
the tenants fled. Other Indians, from the op- 
posite side, who knew what they were; having 
before seen those of that boat and others be- 
longing to the one of the Governor, having as- 
sured themselves took them over in a canoe to 
their houses. Nothing was found there to eat ; 
but the Christians received a little fish which suf- 
ficed to sustain them through the night 



The Spaniards left the next day, and on the 
fourth day arrived at a bay, having lost two of 
their number by hunger and fatigue, nine now 
remaining. The bay was broad, nearly a league 
across ; the point on the side towards Panuco, 
running out nearly a quarter of a league to sea, 
has on it some large white sand stacks which 
it is reasonable to suppose can be seen from the 
ocean, and consequently were thought to mark 
the river Espiritu Sancto. Finding no way of 
passing they were greatly harrassed. At last they 
discovered a broken canoe, which setting to rights 
in the best manner possible, they crossed in the 
two days they were there. Going on much de- 
pressed by hunger, the greater number swollen by 
the sea-weed they had eaten, with much exertion 
they came, at the end of twelve leagues, to a small 
bay, not over the breadth of a river. They tar- 
ried the day of their arrival. The next day, 
seeing an Indian on the opposite shore, they called 
to him, but he gave them no attention, and went 
off. In the afternoon, he returned, bringing with 
him one of the four that had been sent forward 
the previous winter to reach the land of Chris- 
tians. Presently they came over; and he, Figuer- 
va, there recounted to the nine the fate of his three 
companions, two having died of hunger, and the 
third being killed by Indians. He stated that he 
had come upon a Christian named Esquivel, the 
sole survivor in the boats of the Governor and 
Alonso Enriquez, from 'subsisting on the flesh of 
those that died, the rest perishing of hunger, 
some feeding upon others; that the boat of the 
Comptroller was wrecked where they saw her, 
and the Governor following along by the coast 
came upon those men, as he still kept the sea in 
his boat ; that on discovering them he concluded 
to lighten the vessel, by setting his people on 
shore, that they might travel together along the 
coast, being weary of the voyage and without 
food, and that keeping in sight of them on com- 
ing to any river or bay he would pass them over 
to the other shore. Li this manner they arrived 
at the river supposed to be Esperitu Sancto, where 
the Governor crossed them to the other shore, re- 
maining in the boat unwilling to land, there 
being with him only a pilot, Anton Perez, and 
his page Camps. As the night set in, a strong 
wind came on to blow from the north ; and from 
that time nothing was ever heard of them. Nar- 
vaez at the time was covered with spots ; and as 
those with him were not robust, it may be con- 
sidered that they were taken by the ocean. The 
people going by certain pools and overflown 
grounds, wentinland, where, withoutresource, they 
all perished during the past winter. 

Thus ended the account of Figuerva, without 
his being able to add more than that Esquivel was 
about there in the possession of some natives, and 
they might see him in a little while; but, in 
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about a month from that time, it was known that 
he no longer lived ; having gone from the Indi- 
ans, they had followed after and put him to death. 
The Christian tarried a few moments, long 
enough to relate the sad news. As the Indian 
who brought him would not permit him to re- 
main, he was constrained to go back. Asturiano, 
the clergyman, and a young man being the only 
ones who knew how to swim, accompanied them 
to the intent of returning with fish which they 
were promised, and that they should be brought 
back over the bay ; but when the Indians found 
them at their houses, they would neither bring 
nor let them return ; on the contrary they put 
their houses into canoes and took the two Chris- 
tians with them, saying that they should soon 
come back, and they went to gather a certain leaf 
they use for a beverage that is drank as hot as 
can be borne. One of the men, who came next 
morning and brought a small quantity of fish 
given him, related the circumstances. The eight 
companions remained there that day to appease 
their hunger, and the next morning the^ saw two 
TnrKflns of a rancho coming over the water to 
place their dwelling on the hither side. The ob- 
ject was to live on the blackberries that grow in 
some places along the coast, which they seek 
during a season they know very well, and, when 
they can be had, are a food that will support 
them. They called to the Indians, who came as 
to persons they thought slightly of, taking some 
part of what they possessed almost by force. 
The Christians besought the natives to set them 
over, which they did in a canoe, taking them to 
their houses near by, and at dark gave them a 
little fish. The next day they went out for more, 
and returned at night, giving them a part of what 
they had caught The day following they moved 
off with them; and never after were the two 
Christians seen the other Indians took away. 

Immense God ! How excessive these labors for a 
life so short as that of man ! What unheard of 
torments for the human frame ! What intolerable 
hunger for the body so weak ! What adversities 
so extreme for flesh so sensitive ! What deaths 
so desperate for the understanding so unreason- 
able ! With what did the captains and ministers 
of these journeyings, who were so deceived and 
mocked, repay the unhappy beings they led to 
die such deaths ? It may be said that they who 
gave credit to these words received the reward of 
their cupidity. 

We know that Pamphilo de Narvaez was never 
in that land, where he proposed to take this 
people, believing himself to be Lord and Gover- 
nor, when it appears to me he knew not how to 
govern even himself. Can there be greater folly 
than to follow after such leaders ? And behold 
how dexterous were his pilots, who, passing over 
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to that country, knew not whither they were going 
nor where they were. Thus closed the lives of 
those both of the sea and land In evil deaths, 
neither knowing what they were about. 

fC 9|C 9|C 9|C 9|C 9|C 

Tell me now, ye who have read, if you ever 
heard or knew of a people so unfortunate as 
these, so worked and so evil counselled. Look 
at that perigrination of Ulysses, that navigation 
of Jason, the labors of Hercules, that are all fic- 
tions and metaphors which, understood as they 
should be, nothing could you find in them to 
marvel at ; they are not to be compared in equal- 
ity with the labors of these sinners who made so 
sad a journey and end. 

[to be continued.] 



m.— AN EARLY NEW YORK PUBLICATION. 

Communicated by Hon. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, President of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. 

"The ARTICLES op FAITH op The Holy 
" Evangelical Church, According to TheWoELD 
"o/Qod, and The Augsburg Confession. Set 
' < forth in FORTY SERMONS.— By Magist Pe- 
" tru8 Sacharice Ndkskow, Propositus, andMin- 
"ister of the Gospel in Jutland, in Denmark. — 
"Translated from the Original into English, By 
" Jochum MelchiorMagens. — New York : Printed 
" and Sold, by J. Parker and W. Weyman, at 
" the New Printing-OfBce in Beaver-street ; Also 
1 * to be Sold by Godfrted Muller, Reader in the 
"Lutheran Church, in New-York, and Mr. 
" Schleydorn in Philadelphia, MDCCLTV." 

Pp. ii, ii, (2), 814; but page-numbers 111-210 
are repeated, and the last page should be 414. 
Sm. 4to. 

Bound with these sermons, and evidently de- 
signed to make part of the same volume, (though 
separately paged), is — 

"The WHOLE SYSTEM of the XXVHI. 
" ARTICLES of the Evangelical unvaried Con- 
"fession, Presented at Ausburgh," etc.: 
translated, as appears by an address to the Reader, 
(dated, "New-York, the 11th, Nov. 1755,") by 
the Rev. " John Albert Weygand, Minister of the 
"Gospel in the old Lutheran Church in New- 
"York, and Hackensack:" and printed by J. 
Parker and W. Weyman, 1755. Pp. 30, (2). 

A quarto of four hundred and fifty pages from a 
New York press, in 1754, deserves more notice than 
it appears to have received from local historians or 
bibliographers. It may not be unknown to New 
York collectors ; but I have not found its title in 
any American Catalogue; and the copy now be- 
fore me is the only one I have ever met with. 
Magister Magens, the translator, had lived 
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several years at Flushing, and was chosen an 
Elder of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church in New 
York. The Dedication of his book may be worth 
reprinting in The Historical Magazine, for 
the personal and local history it contains. 



' * To the Honourable Vestry of the Evangeli- 
" cal Church in The City of New- York. 

"Reverend Fathers, and Brothers in Christ: 
It is now going on five years since I arrived 
here from the West Indies, in order, if I should 
like the Place, to settle here, or else remove to 
Copenhagen, where I have had my Education 
in the Royal University ; though born in the 
Island of St. Thomas, under subjection of his 
most Sovereign Majesty the King of Denmark : 
But I cannot express how I was griev'd in my 
Mind, when, upon Inquiry after the State of 
our Holy Evangelical Church and Brethren, I 
mostly met with a general Contempt and Dis- 
commendation, partly occasion'd by the bad 
and immoral Lives of so well Preachers as some 
of their Hearers ; partly by the great Prejudice 
that prevail' d among the other Congregations, 
concerning our Holy Doctrine : And, 
therefore I resolv'd to translate the Forty 
Sermons, of the Worthy Magister Petrus Zach- 
arice Nakskow, upon the Articles of our Faith, 
in order to have them printed ; First, For the 
better Conviction of all who are unacquainted 
with the Purity of our Holy Doctrine ; and, 
Secondly, For the Edification of them that are 
desirous to be instructed in the true Way of 
Salvation. And since the Honourable Vestry 
have chosen me to be an Elder of our Church, 
in the City of New- York, I thought it proper 
to dedicate this, my well-meaning Labour, to 
them. 

" I shall always endeavour to help the promot- 
ing of this our sound Doctrine, and remain with 
due Regard, 

" Reverend Fathers and Brethren, 
" Your most Obedient, 

"J. M. Magens. 
" Flushing, Jan. 
"81, 1754." 



IV.— NOTES ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS AT PARIS. 

From Letters by Professor Carl Vogt to 
" The Cologne Gazette." Translated by 
Professor Ratj for the American Eth- 
nological Society of New York. 

The Congress was opened on the seventeenth 
day of August, 1867, in the Ecole de Medicine ; 
and its labors lasted two weeks. The various 



countries were thus represented: France, by 
Longperrier and Quatref ages ; Scandinavia, by 
Nilson ; England, by Franks ; America, by Squier ; 
Denmark, by Worsaae, and Germany and Switzer- 
land, by Vogt, who delivered the opening address. 
Mr. Larted being President. 

The collection of antiquities from the drift- 
period, the caves, the Lacustrian villages and the 
kitchen-middens, &c., were exhibited in the large 
halls where the Congress met, and are described 
as really magnificent, affording the investigator 
of the primitive condition of man unusual facili- 
ties for research and comparison. The most in- 
teresting relics in the French department were, ac- 
cording to Professor Vogt, those of the rein-deer 
period, from the caverns of Dordogne, consisting 
of representations engraved on horn, bone, ivory, 
and stone, and of carved articles. " There is the 
mammoth, " says Vogt, "the elephant of the 
diluvial period, with his long mane, engraved 
on ivory, or carved to serve as a handle ; there 
are the rein-deer, the cave-tiger, and the cave- 
bear ;ihe stag, the aurochs, the horse, and the 
wild goat; there are birds, fishes, groups of 
frogs, and even representations of plants, only 
recently found, among which is a tulip-like 
flower with twisted stem. And the very same 
savage men, who displayed so much artistic 
taste, were not yet far enough advanced to know 
how to grind stone, but merely chipped the edges 
of their weapons of flint." 
It will be of interest to the Society to learn that 
our associate, Mr. E. G. Squier, made remarks re- 
lating to his discoveries in Peru, exhibiting at the 
same time the large plans and diagrams, which 
have become familiar to us. Mr. Squier used the 
English language ; but his friend, Alfred Maury, 
translated for him into French. 

Bertrand exhibited a map showing the distribu- 
tion of cromlechs on the Eastern Hemisphere. 
They are chiefly found along the coasts and in the 
large river-valleys, occurring most frequently and 
of the largest size in Bretagne, North Germany, 
and Denmark. The question whether they belong 
to one or more periods, or were constructed by one 
or by various nations, remained unsolved, because 
the facts thus far collected are not yet sufficiently 
numerous to justify a final conclusion. Their 
number, however, is astonishing. Mr. Cartailhac 
exhibited an album containing about a hundred 
representations of cromlechs occurring in one De- 
partment. Longuemar spoke of seventy-six crom- 
lechs and nineteen barrows in the Department of 
the Vienne. Worsaae mentioned that hundreds of 
them had been examined by him in Denmark, and 
by Lisch, in Mecklenburg. 

Very important discoveries relating to the an- 
tiquity of man were communicated during the 
session of the Congress. Two gentlemen of the 
Catholic clery, exhibited bones of the Halitherium, 
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an animal of the whale kind, from the faluna, or 
shell-marls of Touraine, which are coeval, geolog- 
ically speaking, with the tertiary limestones of 
the basin of Mayence, or the sandstones of the 
molasse in Switzerland. These bones, which 
constitute a whole skeleton, bear on their surface 
cuts and marks evidently produced by flint im- 
plements, and it would seem, therefore, that man 
is even older than the diluvium, for the faluns of 
Touraine belong to the tertiary period, and the 
bones discovered in them claim a much higher 
antiquity than the remains of mammoths and hip- 
popotami of the diluvium. At a period, when 
Mount Rigi did not yet exist, and sharks and rays 
swam about between the Jura and the Alps, hunt- 
ing tribes already roamed through France and 
feasted upon a whale which the sea had floated 
ashore. The Abbe Bourgeois, one of the reverend 
gentlemen, admitted the high antiquity of man 
in a paper which he read before the Congress. 
An Italian investigator, Issel from Genoa, exhib- 
ited human bones found in the blue clay of the 
sub-Appennine formation which belongs also to 
the tertiary. These bones were exhumed near 
Colle del Vento. There can be but little doubt 
that man existed already in the tertiary epoch, 
long before the ice-period. 

The indications that the primitive inhabitants 
of Europe were cannibals are rapidly accumulating. 
Hamy, one of the Secretaries, reported several 
facts, which have already been brought before 
the Anthropological Society of Paris. Vogt gave 
a minute account of the finding at Chauvaux, 
near Liege, where Spring discovered bones of 
young human individuals, which were treated 
exactly like the bones of animals that had 
served for meals. He also spoke of the human 
bones found at Uelze, in Westphalia, of which 
Professor Schaaffhausen of Bonn has given a sim- 
ilar account. Broca made interesting remarks re- 
lating to cannibalism. He stated he had doubted 
for a long time that man-eating had existed in 
Europe in pre-historic times, but a human bone, 
extracted by Dr. Clement from the pile-work of 
Concise, on the lake of Neuchatel, had convinced 
him. On this bone, he said, the cuts 'of flint 
hatchets and the marks of gnawing teeth could 
plainly be seen ; and the marrow has evidently 
been scraped out from the cavity of the bone. 
Other testimonials were brought forth. Roujou 
found, near Villeneuve St. Georges, thigh bones 
and jaws opened and partly roasted. Julien 
found in a cavern near Buis, the bones of three 
individuals treated in the same manner. Worsaae 
discovered in a tumulus of the North, in one cor- 
ner, the bones of animals which had served for 
the funeral meal ; in the other corner, he found a 
heap of human bones, indicating by their appear- 
ance that they were likewise the remains of a 
meal ; and Spring, who was just at that time in 



Copenhagen, identified the latter instantly with 
those found by him at Chauvaux. • All those, who 
had devoted their attention to this subject, agreed 
with Vogt, that the finds indicating cannibalism in 
Europe, were to be referred to the end of the stone 
age, or, perhaps, to the beginning of the bronze 
period. "Our ancestors," says Vogt, "were 
" evidently savages in every respect ; why then, 
1 ' should they not have done like other savages, 
* * who kill and eat their prisoners ?" 

The museum of St. Germain contains many 
beautiful models of cromlechs and dolmens, con- 
structed in a manner that they can be taken asun- 
der, and that their proportions and inner structure 
are perfectly laid open to view. The stone weap- 
ons, earthen vessels, and bones, found in the 
cromlechs, and casts of the large stone slabs, 
which constitute the latter, are likewise exhibited 
in the museum. The casts of the stone plates- of 
the dolmen of Garr 'iness, in Bretagne, are the 
most interesting, being covered all over with in- 
tricate spiral lines. On one stone, a compact 
grey granite, are to be seen rude representations 
of stone axes and chisels, the outlines of which 
are regularly and deeply cut in the hard stone. 
How was that possible without metal, without 
steel or hardened bronze? These sculptures cer- 
tainly must have been executed with metal. Such, 
at least, is the opinion prevailing among the an- 
quarians who are present. But Mr. Bertrand 
thinks differently, and proceeds to make a trial. 
A fine piece of the same granite is worked with 
stone chisels and axes ; and the experiment proves 
to be a perfect success. After a day's labor, a 
circle and a few lines are engraved. A chisel of 

Eolished flint used during the whole time was 
ardiy injured ; one of nephrite had become some- 
what blunted, and a similar implement of green- 
stone still more. But the edge of a bronze axe 
used in the operation was instantly bent, and it 
became evident that those sculptures had not been 
executed with bronze, but with stone. The labor 
of years, however, was probably required, before 
the builders of that cromlech succeeded in tracing 
all their figures on the surface of the stones. 

The museum of St. Germain contains also, 
among other valuable relics, many antiquities of 
the Gallo-Roman period, put up there to facilitate 
the imperial studies of Julias Caesar and his 
times. 

On a certain day, a number of the delegates 
made an excursion to Amiens, the capital of Pic- 
ardy. for the purpose of inspecting the classic 
grounds, where Boucher de Perthes discovered 
those remarkable flint implements associated with 
the bones of extinct animals of the diluvial 
period. Between the city and an institution 
founded by the Jesuits and called St Acheul, 
there extends a sterile, almost horizontal plateau, 
consisting of layers of sand and pebbles, the whole 
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thickness amounting to thirty feet and more. 
This formation rests on the white chalk, which 
encloses many nodules of flint. The flint axes 
and bones are found in the layer just above the 
chalk. These rude flint implements, fashioned 
by the wild men who hunted the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and the gigantic elk, are now some- 
what rare, and as there is considerable demand 
for them, the working men of the neighborhood 
supply the want by fabricating them ; and the 
excursionists were much amused by the discovery 
of several modern working places. While they 
were on the spot, an individual made his ap- 
pearance, who professed to have a great fancy for 
flint implements. Taking up a piece of flint, he 
begins to operate on it with another piece in 
lieu of a hammer. The flakes which he splits 
off, have exactly the shape of knives and scrapers ; 
and .in a few minutes he has made a flint axe, 
that perfectly resembles a genuine one. The 
fracture, of course, is fresh; but our artist in- 
forms the savants how this defect can be easily 
remedied. The specimens, he says, are boiled in 
lime-water, and, by that process, covered with a 
white crust ; they are then greased and burned in 
smoke, and the sharp edges are smoothed with 
sandstone. After these manipulations, the most 
practiced eye can hardly distinguish these imita- 
tions from the originals. The excursionists 
bought a great many of these modern flint articles 
for the purpose of comparing them with the gen- 
uine ones. 

The Congress will meet next year in London ; 
and Sir Roderick Murchinson is designated as 
President. 

V.— PARALLEL AND COMBINED EXPEDI- 
TIONS AGAINST THE;CHEROKEE INDIANS 
IN SOUTH AND fN* NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN 1776. 

By Professor E. F. Rockwell, op North 

Carolina. 

[In the Summer of 1776, the Cherokee Indians in the 
Western part of North Carolina, as we learn from Martin's 
History of that State, page 898, " commenced their invasions 
" on the unprotected and unsuspecting back settlers. 

" Early in the month of July. Griffith Rutherford, Briga- 
" dier-general otthe militia of the District of Salisbury." [the 
Court-House of Rowan County, and at that time including 
Iredell] "passed the mountains at the head of nineteen 
" hundred men, while Colonel Williamson led a party of the 
1 ' militia of South Carolina against the Cherokees. As Gen- 
" eral Rutherford crossed the wilderness, parties of Indians, 
" lying in ambush, harrased him by a galling fire. He 
"however, after a short time, succeeded in silencing them, 
" ranged tne settlement of the enemy undisturbed, laid waste 
"the plantations, and destroyed their provisions. This 
" timely chastisement produced the most fortunate effect ; 
" most of the Indians surrendered themselves, and sued for 
*' peace." 

* The best, and probably the only full account of Ruther- 
ford's expedition against the Cherokees in 1776, is found in 
the University Magazine, (Chapel Hill, North Carolina) for 
May, 1868, (L 188-186) which we shall reproduce in Ths His- 
torical Maqazenz for November. 



From Wheeler's History of North Carolina, 888-884, we 
learn more particulars of this expedition. " In 1776," he 
says, " he [.Rutherford'] commanded an army of two thousand 
"and four hundred men to subdue the Overhill Chero- 
" kee Indians. He marched to the territory, destroyed thirty- 
" six towns, cut up their standing corn, and drove off their 
" cattle. * * * * Rutherford crossed the Blue Ridge at 
" the Swannanoa Gap, and passed down the French Broad, 
" and crossed the river at the ford, which passes to this day 
" by the name of the War Ford; then up the Valley of Hom- 
u iny Creek; then crossing Pigeon (River) to the Tuckasege- 
" (River.) From thence they crossed the Cowee Mountain to 
" the Tennessee River. In the Valley of the Tennessee River 
" lin Macon County, North Carolina] they burned the towns 
" of Watauga, Esteetoa, and Ellajay. Here, on the four- 
"teenth of September, they met General Williamson, with 
" troops from South Carolina, who had crossed the Blue 
"Ridge at the sources of the Tennessee River. In his 
" march for the valley towns, General Williamson was at- 
" tacked in a narrow pass near the present town of Franklin 
" [Macon County], by a body of Indians in ambush. He- 
" lost thirteen men killed and thirty wounded. The Indians 
"were routed with great slaughter." 

" Rutherford, in a skirmish at Valley Town, Ellajay, and 
" near Franklin, lost three men ; but he completely subdued 
" the Indians, and turning his large stock of cattle, which he- 
" had for subsistence, along with the army, on their growing 
" crops, destroyed their means, and with his troops burned 
" their towns. He returned in October, and at Salisbury dis- 
" banded his troops. The Rev. James Hall, of Iredell, ac~ 
"companied this expedition as Chaplain." 

From Foote's Sketches of North Carolina, 886, we learn 
that "When it was necessary for the American forces to 
" march into the Cherokee country in Geoigia" [adjacent to- 
the country inhabited by the same tribe in North Carolina, 
and the same expedition spoken of above] " to quell the 
" Indians, a company was raised in Iredell" [then part of 
Rowan] " for that expedition, and Mr. Hall" [Rev. James 
Hall, D.D]., " went with his friends as Chaplain to the army. 
" During the expedition, which lasted about two months, 
" the Chaplain offered public prayero, very regularly, every 
"morning and evening; but had but one opportunity of 
" preaching. On that occasion he took his stand under a 
" large shady tree ; the army, consisting of about four thou- 
" sand men, was drawn up around him ; the soldiers brought 
" from the neighboring woods each a young sapling, or long 
" branch of a tree, with all the foliage, and as they were 
" drawn up in close ranks, seating themselves on the ground, 
"and resting their shady branches upon the earth, they- 
" formed a dense shade, and under this novel shelter from 
" the sun, listened to the sermon." 

These extracts will enable the reader to understand the 
following. Sixteen or more years ago, the writer found In 
Iredell County, a portion of an old pamphlet- without title- 
page or conclusion. It was traditionally called the " Rosa. 
" Pamphlet," probably the Journal of a CaptainfRoss, in the 
Expedition of General Williamson, above mentioned, 
through the Northwestern part of South Carolina, into the 
Cherokee country of North Carolina, where, as it will ap- 
pear from the Journal, just where it breaks off, they fell In 
with the North Army (i. e. Rutherford's), and that " evening 
" they had the prayers of Mr. Hall, a Presbyterian minister, 
" being in the North Army." At that time we advertised in 
several newspapers for a complete copy, and published the 
fragment which we had, but have never heard of any more 
than what appears in the following pages of the Journal. 

Davidson Collbox, N. C. E. F. R. 

JOURNAL. 

July the eighth day, being Monday, we assem- 
bled at Captain Peter Clinton's, in the province of* 
South Carolina, and on or by the waters of El- 
lison's creek, to engage the Indians, on account 
of the insurrections they made on the white in- 
habitants, killing and plundering all they came 
to. This express occasioned us to rise to stop 
them in their present undertaking. Being com- 
manded by Colonel Neel, and under Captain 
Clinton, we started, and marched to "William 
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Hall's, and encamped after a day's march of 
-about fourteen miles. 

Tuesday, the ninth day of July, 1776, we 
marched over Broad River, about two miles, and 
meeting a party of our men, it gave us fresh forti- 
tude in the pursuing of our heathen enemies. 
We encamped here after a day's march of about 
eighteen miles. 

Wednesday, the tenth, we started, and marched 
twenty-five miles to one Moor's. We continued 
our march next day, fifteen miles, to one Mr. Wal- 
f ord's fort, on Lawson's fork, hearing that the 
Indians had persisted as far as Prince's fort, on 
Tiga, and killing and plundering all before them, 
hurried us on in our march to the aforesaid fort, 
where we arrived Friday, the twelfth instant. We 
found no enemy there. We stayed there two 
days : then hearing our enemies were harbored 
And encouraged at the house of one Perris', we 
started and marched within two* miles, being 
joined* with, or assisted by, Colonel Thomas's 
regiment, in all about three hundred men. We 
encamped on a hill all night, in order to attack 
the house, and inhabitants there in the morning. 
When daylight came, we surrounded the house, 
but, contrary to our expectations, we found no 
Indians there, for they had left that place, 
■and had embodied themselves together and 
marched to another fort called Lindly's fort, being 
assisted by or with a number of white men, in 
order to destroy the same ; but by the conduct 
and valor of the inhabitants of the fort, the de- 
signs of the heathen enemy were frustrated, being 
forced to retreat after a smart firing from both 
sides. After a retreat* of these heathens, the 
battle ended with little or no slaughter on either 
side, save some few wounded. We will next re- 
turn to Perris's, and let you know that we took 
his wife and daughters, and, in short, all his 
family, as likewise some tories that harbored 
there ; so taking all prisoners, and committing 
his houses to the flames, we took his effects, as 
free plunder, driving cows, steers and horses, 
and brought all to our camp at Prince's fort, dis- 
tant twenty-five miles. When we arrived, we 
saw a man that had gone that night to a mill, 
about six miles off, with a wagon for provisions, 
who intended to return that night ; so as he was 
returning, within two miles of the fort, and riding 
a. horse across the creek, not thinking of danger, 
on a sudden there was an Indian within two roods 
of him, and to his surprise fired at him, and shot 
him through the thick of the thigh, and the horse 
scaring, threw him down. The Indian immedi- 
ately made to him, but to save himself he jumped 
into the creek ; then rushed forth another Indian 
with his gun ready to fire, which made the poor 
water-prisoner expect nothing but death. But to 
be short, he fired at him, and the bullet took him 
below the shoulder and out by the left breast 



By this last shot the poor helpless white man fell 
back into the water. The Indian seeing this, 
drew his tomahawk and made to him, thinking to 
have sunk it into his brains ; but, contrary to his 
expectations, the wounded man snatched it out of 
his hand, and made to the Indian, who retreated 
with the halloo of " hoboy, hoboy." When the 
white man saw this, he made his best way back 
to the mill, knowing that the Indians were be- 
tween him and the fort, and got some men at the 
mill to conduct him back to the fort. This was 
a remarkable deliverance that one man could 
escape from four Indians, well armed, as says the 
beholder. — This aforesaid man is of the name of 
Reed, a man of superior dignity, courage and 
flexibility, which appears by his valor during his 
escape from the Indians. I am next to inform 
you, that we began to vendue the aforesaid 
plunder on the sixteenth* and continued till the 
eighteenth instant, and, by a vulgar guess, 
amounted to seven thousand, seven hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, South currency. 

Friday, the twenty-first day of July, 1776, our 
next orders was to make to our enemies. So we 
started with a silent and secure march, being de- 
termined to rout and scatter them if possible. We 
continued our course to one flight's, and seeing 
there what slaughter was made by our heathen 
enemies, by killing and scalping all they met 
with ; this sight seemed terrifying, to see our 
fellow creatures lying dead and massacred in such 
a manner, as hindered us almost from interring 
or burying them, their effects being destroyed, 
their houses lying in ashes ; this, with all other of 
their actions, occasioned us to vow revenge or 
die in the attempt. — So we continued in the pur- 
suit of revenge, and marched on to Perris's place ; 
beholding with satisfaction the ruins of the same, 
we lay here encamped till Thursday, the third 

day of August. Then, Friday, the fourth, 

we marched about fourteen miles, and encamped 

on a round hill. Saturday, the fifth, our 

orders were to form ourselves in a hollow square, 
with the wagons around us. Then there was a 
party appointed to stay with the wagons and 
baggage, as guards, while the rest of us marched 
to our enemy's towns. We continued our course 
to Streke, an Indian town, called Estatoe. When 
within about two miles of the same, we parted in 
divisions as follows : Colonel Thomas ordered his 
men to the righf flank to surround our enemy's 
towns, and the light horse of both regiments to 
the left, and us, to Colonel Neel's regiment, in 
the front or center. We marched very carefully 
till coming within sight of the town, then rushed 
in with all speed possible, but, contrary to our 
expectation or desire, we got no Indians there, 
save one that escaped with being shot in his 
thigh. After this we set the houses on fire, and 
marched as quick as possible to another town, 
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called Qualhatchee ; and our enemies having left 
that also, we committed it to the flames, and 
started with rather running than marching to 
another town called Taxaway. And the inhabi- 
tants thereof being deserted, we stayed there but 
a short time, and left it on fire to warm themselves 
by at their return. We well remember this also, 
that while we marched to the aforesaid town, a 
few of our men detained in this Qualhatchee 
town, gathering peaches, and roasting ears, being 
tired with traveling, they laid themselves down 
to rest, and the enemy, who always watches 
such opportunities, coming close to two of our 
aforesaid men, fired at them, and shot one of 
them through the thigh. This shot coming so 
unexpectedly, set the men in great surprise ; for 
no assistance being nigh, they expected nothing 
but death. But making the best speed they could 
up a neighboring mountain, being tired with run- 
ning, and the wounded man almost ready to 
faint, they halted to rest themselves ; and casting 
their eyes towards the ground that they left, they 
espied about sixteen Indians there, looking as 
earnestly for blood as a hunter after his game. 
After this discovery, they started to our baggage 
guard, and got safe there. By this time we came 
up, wishing for such game, but finding none we 
made to our wagons, and arrived about sunset, 
being distant about nine miles. 

Sunday, the sixth of August, we started, wa- 
gons and all, and marched to our aforesaid towns 
again, to help them off with some of their crops 
and vegetables, of which they were very well 
stored, far beyond our conception. But to be 
short, we persisted in that undertaking as far as 
the furthermost of the aforesaid towns. After 
these performances, we were yet ordered to con- 
tinue, and marched down Savannah river to Sugar- 
town, in order to meet General Williamson there, 
according to his own appointment. When we 
arrived, we found the town destroyed, and them 
gone. We set out after them, down the aforesaid 
water, to another town called Keewee, where we 
met with a party of the aforesaid General's regi- 
ment, whilst the other party was a hunting for 
towns, camps, or any other place of harboring 
for or of our enemies. 

Thursday, the eighth, we started in our turn, 
scouting the Cane Brakes that was confined by the 
aforesaid Savannah river, and continued to Tax- 
away, where we routed a camp* of Indians in the 
said town. In discovering us they all fled, save 
one sturdy fellow, who allowing himself to fight 
some, but being prevented of his design, was 
forced to surrender up his camp, and worse for 
him, his life also, with doing no other execution 
than wounding one of our men through the side 
of his belly. Then we had to leave two com- 
panies of our men with the wounded man, and 
the rest of us continued hunting for more of such 



game, and came along the said Savannah river to> 
a town called Chittitogo, where we started some 
more of our foresters, and killed one squaw, and 
captivated a squaw and two negroes, and got in- 
formation from the captives of an Indian camp 
up in the mountain, where was confined old Mrs. 
Hite and her two daughters, whom they took 
prisoners, when they killed the remainder of the 
family. They likewise informed us, that there 
were three hundred warriors started to Keewee r 
and were determined to take that town and wag- 
ons ; and likewise that there was a body of them 

yet guarding the camps. This information put 

us to a stand, whether it would be expedient to 
return, or advance to relieve the poor prisoners ; 
after a long consultation, it was concluded by our 
good Colonel Neel to pursue our enemies, which 
we willingly complied to, and started with a 
small body of men ; for Colonel Thomas's was 
ordered by him to go back to camp. But to 
proceed, we marched over mountains very difficult 
to climb, but allowing not to be conquered, we 
crossed them with some difficulty, and persisted 
as far as a mountain within three miles of the 
camp. Being to our view unclimbable we ascended 
partly to the top of the same, and making our 
best speed up were halted by a shot of a gun, 
which came from our enemies, who were screened 
by blinds made with broken limbs of trees ; and 
no sooner we stopped, but they fired about four- 
teen guns, killed one horse and wounded an- 
other. We received no more damage, but spread 
round the mountain to surround them ; but they 
cleared themselves, night coming on. We had 
to encamp here all night upon this mountain. 
So on Friday, the ninth, we started about day- 
light, and marched down to their camp. But 
they were all fled, and had carried Mrs. Hight 
about one hundredjyards from their camp, and had 
killed her there, leaving her on her face, naked. 
After burying her, we ransacked the camps, get- 
ting some plunder, they not having time to cany 

all off. So started back to Keewee to our 

camps, and lay there till an express arrived from 
General Williamson's scouting party, which gave 
the following intelligence, to wit : That on the 
twelfth instant, General Williamson came to Tow- 
mossy, where he saw signs of Indians very fresh 
— Detached Captain Perkins and Captain Ander- 
son with sixty men to reconnoiter or track the 
enemy ; likewise Major Downs went out with 
twenty men, Captain Anderson with twenty-five 
men, parted from Captain Perkins, and crossed a 
creek. Soon after Captain Perkins and his thirty- 
five men saw two Indians, and fired at them. The 
Indians instantly set up the war whoop and ran. 
The party followed, and was quickly met by a 
party of the enemy, supposed to be between two 
and three hundred, who engaged them very 
furiously, when Major Downs fortunately came 
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up in the rear, and Anderson falling on the back 
of the enemy. To the right the firing was heard 
at the town, when Williamson turned out with 
one hundred and fifty men t who coming close on 
the back of the enemy, made them quickly give 
way. The furthermost of their party being al- 
most surrounded, and were entirely cut off, six- 
teen were found dead in the valley where the bat- 
tle ended. These our men scalped, but did not 
look any further : it being now near sunset, they 
were called off by beat of a drum. We had two 
killed and sixteen wounded : three of the latter 
died next day, of whom was Captain Neel and 
Captain Lacy, a couple of brave officers and good 
men. So close was the engagement, that a stout 
Indian engaged a sturdy young white man, who 
was a good bruiser, and expert at gouging. After 
breaking their guns on each other, they laid hold 
of other, when the cracker had his thumbs instantly 
in the fellow's eyes, who roared and cried * 'Canaly, " 
"Enough" inEnglish; "Damn you," says thewhite 
man, "you can never have enough while you are 
*• alive." He then threw him down, set his foot 
upon his head, and scalped him alive ; then took 
tip one of the broken guns and knocked out his 
brains. It would have been fun if he had let 
the latter action alone, and sent him home with- 
out his nightcap, to tell his countrymen how he 
had been treated. I am next to inform you that 
our provision being out, we concluded to return 
for a fresh supply of the same, and steered home- 
wards with but one day's allowance. — Marched, 
eastward, crossed Six Mile Creek — next to Twelve 
Mile Creek; from thence to Eighteen Mile Creek ; 
from thence to Reedy River; the next waters were 
Lawson'sFork ; so continued to Pacolet ; next to 
Tiga River ; next marched to Broad River ; so con- 
tinued our course home ; and the number of miles 
that we marched from Keewee was one hundred 
and seventy-three miles, traveling the chief of the 
same on the one day's allowance ; yet for all that 
slavery and hardship it did not deter nor daunt 
ns from trying it again, for as soon as we got a 
supply of provisions, we all assembled at our 
noble Captain's again, the day appointed, volun- 
tarily, to go and destroy all opposing enemies, 
and to pursue the Indians as far as mountains and 
roads admitted of. — So, 

Friday, the twenty-third day of August, 1776, 
we started from Captain Peter Clinton's, on El- 
lison's Creek, and continued our march to John 
Smith's, meeting nothing material, being a day's 
march of about ten miles. 

Saturday, the twenty-fourth, we started from 
camp, and marched to Mr. Smith's, at Broad 
River, distant about nineteen miles. This night 
we received an account that Major Robinson had 
made his escape, being some time ago confined on 
account of his misbehavior ; after this account, 
Colonel Neel ordered off Captain Andrew Neel 



to the aforesaid Robinson's habitation, where they 
found none but his wife, whom they mislisted not, 
but committed his effects to the flames. After 
this they returned to our camps. 

Sunday, the twenty-fif th, we started, to march 
by order, to Sinacha Fort, where we were to meet 
General Williamson, our head commander, which 
orders we obeyed, and marched to Mr. Goudi- 
lock's meeting, nothing material happening, dis- 
tant twenty miles. So we continued from thence 
to Waford's fort, on Lawson's fork, finding no- 
thing worthy our relating, distant twenty-one 
miles. From thence we steered our course to 
Tiga River, and made the best of our way to 
Prince's fort, on the aforesaid waters. From 
thence to one Vernar's, a day's march of about 
twenty-three miles. So, 

Wednesday, the twenty-eighth instant, we next 
steered our course to Hight's old place, next to 
Perris's place, on Reedy River, a day's march of 
thirty-three miles. We steered from camp at 
Perris's and marched across Soludy River, about 
six miles, and continued along the road about six 
miles more ; then took to the woods for a nigh 
cut to our desired Fort. In thismanner we marched 
about five miles, crossed two small branches of 
Twelve mile creek, our day's march about seven- 
teen miles, and encamped by a small branch. 

Friday, the thirtieth, in the morning, a little 
after the wagoners started to hunt their horses, 
our camps were surprised by a negro of Captain; 
Ross's, who had lately arrived from hunting, who 
gave us the following relation, viz. : That after 
hunting for his horses some time, he finding them 
by a thicket, distant from camp about one mile, 
and when mounting on one of them, there was a 
shot fired from the thickets, and he casting his 
eyes about, perceived a sturdy Indian rushing out 
therefrom and making to him, who, when he 
perceived, trusting to his horse for safety, set off 
with all speed possible, and kept his distance pretty 
well for about one hundred yards ; but, on a sud- 
den, the horse fell dead, occasioned by the afore- 
said shot ; which, when the Indian perceived, in- 
creased his pace, thinking to have had a negro to 
wait on him. But contrary to his expectation, the 
boy being supple and unwilling to have an Indian 
for his master, he cleared himself, and came to 
the camps. After this account, we instantly 
started in the pursuit of them, though all in vain, 
for we could not find them. So they cleared 
themselves, and took with them nine horses, and 
shot at another horse hunter, but he happily es- 
caped, with having his horse shot in the rump. So 
close was the Indian to him, that the smoke and 
powder lashed against him, but he fortunately 
escaped. After these surprises, we started and 
marched across the Ninety-sixth road, so on that 
course about two miles, encamped, after a day's 
march of about sixteen miles. 
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£ This night there came a man to our camp, who 
gave the following account of his adventures, to 
wit : That he was at Senica Fort, with General 
Williamson, and being so necessitated that he had 
to go home, and missing his road, happened on 
an Indian town called Soquani, and alighted off 
his horse to gather peaches or such like; and 
being some distance off his horse, casting his eyes 
round towards him, espied Indians coming to 
him, when he made the best of his way to our 
camps. This information being delivered, our 
Colonel ordered forty-two light horsemen to go 
to the aforesaid Soquani town, it being all we 
could raise ; so they steered to the town, and 
coming into the same, they found the aforesaid 
man's horse tied where he left him ; and search- 
ing further, they found four Indian's horses — a 
small restitution for upwards of nine they took 
from us before. After this, we started, and 
marched down to Senica Fort, where we met or 
found General Williamson and regiment, and en- 
camped. 

Sunday, the first day of September, there was a 
company of light horse scouters raised, and taking 
the Cotappo Indians with them, they being entire 
foes to the Cherokees, they marched along through 
Sugartown, likewise through Taxaway, and com- 
ing upon some fresh signs of their enemies, one 
of the Cotappo's being detached to track the 
enemy, and made out the sign as far as their 
camps, confined in a hollow. After this recon- 
noiter of the Indian, he returned to the white men, 
and informed them as follows : That there was a 
great many of them, too numerous for our white 
men that were there. This information occasioned 
them to send down an express to Sinache, our 
camps, for a reinforcement of men and some more 
provision. This being delivered, we started as 
quick as possible to their assistance very securely ; 
but they not having patience to wait for our ar- 
rival, and doubting that the enemy would not 
stay long there, they attacked the camps; but 
being deceived by the situation of the same, they 
attacked the wrong end, and gave them a clear 
passage to run — as they did the first shot. The 
Cotappos being in the front, espied a Cheerokee 
coming out of one of their houses, and being so 
confounded by the surprise, ran the wrong road 
for him, for instead of clearing himself, as the 
rest of his countrymen did, he made right in the 
face of our Indians, who, willing to see such a 
chance, embraced the opportunity, and committed 
him to the terrors of death. After the departure 
of those cowards, the Cotappos searched next 
for plunder, and got a great parcel of beads, 
wampum, garters, and deerskins, and likewise 
some horses ; and in getting this booty were vastly 
encouraged ; but as they were returning with their 
prize, and ascending up a hill, some small dis- 
tance from their camps, the Cheerokees waylaid 



the Cotappos, and being unperceived by being 
behind trees, fired at them, and killed one of the 
head warriors among them, he who first discovered 
their camps. Our men instantly rushed up; but, 
as soon as our enemies fired, they ran so that they 
cleared themselves. After this they started down 
to Taxaway, where we met them with the rein- 
forcement ; and having nothing more to do there, 
we all marched back to Senica Fort, and arrived 
Thursday the third, and lay there waiting for 
Colonel Sumpter and regiment, before we could 
start to the Middle Settlements, being too scarce 
for ammunition ; so lay encamped till Thursday, 
the twelfth instant, when arrived two hundred 
and seventy men of Colonel Sumpter's, who en- 
camped. 

Friday, the thirteenth day of September, 1776, 
we started by beat of drum to march ; our intent 
was for the Middle Settlements, a habitation for 
Indians. We, or our lines of battle, were ordered 
as follows : We were drawn up in three lines or 
wings, Colonel Sumpter commander of the right 
wing, Colonel Hammon commander of the left 
wing, and Colonel Neel commander of the front 
or center. In this manner we marched to the 
waters of Cane Creek, and encamped after a day's 
march of about eight miles. 

Saturday, the fourteenth, we started from 
camp, and marched untill we came to the moun- 
tains of Ocone, and crossed them with some diffi- 
culty, and at length came to a small branch, and 
encamped there after a day's march of fifteen 
miles. Next day we marched about twelve miles, 
and encamped at a river called Tugla, at the 
mouth of Warewoman's Creek. From there we 
marched next day, and crossed Warewoman's 
Creek, it being so crooked that we crossed it 
above sixteen miles in the distance of eight. 
Then coming into a mountainous country, our 
marchingbecoming the more diflSculter, we scarcely 
exceeded twelve miles per day ; but allowing that 
this distance itself would some time or other 
bring us to our enemy's towns, it fared us as fol- 
lows : We next came to the waters of Little 
Tugla, and encamped by the foot of two moun- 
tains — this day's march about twelve miles. 

Tuesday, the seventeenth of September, we 
started as formerly, and marched to the waters of 
Tinnessy River ; from thence to the Gassy Plains, 
and on to the Narrows made by the mountains on 
one side, and Tinnessy River on the other, where 
we expected to have an engagement with our 
enemies, being so advantageous for them, being 
the spot where they repulsed General Grant the 
last war, with killing upwards of fifty men, a 
great many horses, and lost a vast deal of pro- 
vision ; so much that a great many suffered be- 
fore they returned. But to be short : we came 
through these narrows with great courage, and 
continued our march to the first town in the Mid- 
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die Settlements, called Thisintheagh, and finding 
the Indians all had fled, we encamped in this 
town, it being convenient on account of house- 
room. Here we stopped till further orders, which 
-soon came; for on Wednesday, the eighteenth 
instant, we marched along Tinnessy River to 
CJoweachee Town, and finding the north army had 
heen. there, commanded by Brigadier General 
Rutherford, we started in pursuit of them as far 
-as a town called Cannutee, where we found a 
party of the aforesaid army; that is to say, a 
baggage guard, whilst the rest marched to the 
vallies. We started at the north fork of Tin- 
nessy, and marched this day to the south fork of 
said waters, being about twelve miles. This 
•evening we were informed that the north army 
had started to the vallies was bewildered on ac- 
count of being destitute of a pilot. This account 
occasioned us to send two pilots to them, allowing 
them to attack the lower end of the vallies, whilst 
we were to attack the uppermost town. Here we 
•encamped by the aforesaid Tinnissy River. 

Thursday, the nineteenth day of September, 
1776, we started to the vallies, and a most diffi- 
-cult road it was, marching along Tinnessy River 
•or branch, called Oowechee ; the path or road 
we marched led us into a long valley, or rather a 
hollow, surrounded by mountains on all sides, 
only the entrance. This place goes by the name 
of Black Hole, and well it deserves that title; 
Rut to proceed: on our entering, our front guard, 
oommanded by Captain Ross, was about half 
through these narrows, and seeing some very fresh 
signs of Indians, had a mind to halt, until the 
two wings, that is, Colonel Sumpter and Colonel 
Hammon's wouTd come up even with him ; but 
they being tedious, the passage being narrow and 
difficult, and he being hurried by one John Sent- 
speers, who was hurrying fast to his end, as ap- 
pears by his conduct But to be as short as pos- 
sible : as I informed you, the aforesaid Captain, 
being about half through these narrows, the 
enemy was all ambuscaded around us, and not 
being discovered until Captain Hampton, who was 
Captain of the main guard, and marched on the 
front of the right wing, had ascended up the 
mountain, when he espied Indians behind a tree. 
After this discovery he instantly fired at them. 
This alarm opened or rather emptied our enemy's 
guns. To our surprise they poured down their 
ballets upon us beyond the standing of any com- 
mon soldiers ; but we being resolute, were deter- 
mined not to be conquered, which plainly appears 
by our valor and magnanimity, our noble Colonel 
Keel being partly in the front, fought most ad- 
mirably, considering his age and frailty ; but cast- 
ing these infirmities away, and putting on the 
coat of invincibleness, and rushing through his 
enemies like a Hercules or one fearless of danger, 
with his men at his back, determined to fight 



while there was one of them ; and by our obe- 
dience to his orders we, through mercy, defeated 
our enemies, with the loss of thirteen gallant men. 
A merciful escape, considering the wonderful 
form those heathens were placed in ; likewise the 
impossibility of our getting an equal chance with 
them. The greatest and indeed almost all the 
killed and wounded were in Colonel Neel's regi- 
ment, on account of our being in front of the 
battle. This engagement may be spoken of as a 
miracle, considering the multitudes of enemies, 
and an admirable place they had to fire on us, 
that we were not almost all killed ; for nature 
never formed such an advantageous place for our 
enemies, which was allowed of by all spectators. 
This mountain is of a hemispherical form, and 
had to march over the center of the same, where 
our enemies had us partly under their fire before 
they were discovered. This battle continued the 
space of two hours very warm. But according 
to our orders, which was as follows : the first fire, 
our line (that is Colonel Neel's regiment) was or- 
dered to the right, to assist the guard who was 
first attacked ; and leaving our line, according to 
order, and none to fill up our place, the poor 
front guard was left amongst their heathen ene- 
mies, with none to assist them, so that them that 
could not get retreating died by the hand of the 
enemy ; for Colonel Sumpter was ordered with 
his regiment to a mountain to the right, distant 
almost a mile; the chief design of that, I sup- 
pose, was to hinder our enemies from coming 
round on our baggage and provisions, which or- 
ders they executed very manfully; but as for 
Colonel Hammon's regiment, I cannot give any 
account of their orders, as I had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them ; the line however that 
they ought to have cleared of our enemies was 
the left, which kept up a constant and hot fire 
against us; but by risking and running upon 
them, cleared them off their mountain, which 
seemed an smpossibility to do, considering the 
advantage they had of us, on account of the 
situation of the mountain they were on, and like- 
wise the grass being so admirably long, that they 
always had the first shot ; and also the mountain 
being so steep, that they could handily clear them- 
selves, so that we had, to appearance, but little 
chance with them. One thing, we pretty soon 
cleared them off their mountain ; for there was 
no other way to conquer them than the method 
we took, which was to run right upon them as 
hard as we could run ; for it would have been 
next to vanity to stand and fight them. But to 
be short, we cleared them off their mountain, 
without giving them so much time as to take off 
all their luggage ; for they left baggage of about 
two hundred of them, that is to say, blankets, 
moccasins, boots, some guns, matchcoats, deer- 
skins, &c, &c. 
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I must here give a sketch of tke conduct of 
some of Colonel Neel's men who were wounded 
and escaped, first of Captain Ross, who was in 
the front, was slightly wounded ; the Indian that 
fired at him thought to have his scalp, and mak- 
ing to him, his head being down and bleeding, 
struck with the gun in his hand until the force of 
the stroke broke the butt thereof ; but the Captain 
recovering, and acting like a gentleman becoming 
his station, with all the intrepidity that nature 
ever endowed a hero with of this age, soon over- 
came him and got his scalp. This aforesaid Cap- 
tain ought to be extolled to the utmost for his 
wonderful conduct and patriotism, who is always 
acting for the good and advantage of his country; 
and none who is not bigoted up in enthusiasm, 
that is to say, heat of imagination. If we were 
here to applaud him according to his deserts, we 
should neither have room nor expression to ac- 
complish the same. But to proceed: we will next 
take notice of a lieutenant that was that day in 
the front with him, named William Patrick, a 
man of distinction as well as property : he was 
in the midst of his enemies during the whole en- 
gagement, and shewed all the valor and dexterity 
imaginable. Next our noble Captain Clinton, 
who ought to be in the front of our journal on 
account of his valor and elegance, being a gentle- 
man of superior dignity and flexibility, his cou- 
rage is unbounded, and his conduct inexpressible, 
as plainly appeared by the sudden retreat of these 
foresters, occasioned by the undaunted courage of 
such superior officers, and the assistance of their 
good soldiers ; but more particularly by the hand 
of Providence that interposed in our behalf, we 

conquered our heathen enemies. The number 

of Indians that fought us that day, by informa- 
tion, was six hundred ; the number of them that 
was killed is not exactly known, but we found 
but four dead on the ground. "We had to en- 
camp here all night, on account of burying our 
dead and attending the sick and wounded : a 
most dreadful sight to behold our fellow creatures 
lying massacred in such a manner by the heathens; 
for there was three or four scalped and one sadly 
speared and tomahawked. His name was John 
Sentspeera, who, when the battle began, ran vio- 
lently up among the thick of them ; so that they 
had time and liberty to do with whatsoever they 
listed. There was also killed Samuel Thompson, 
a young man of great courage and valor, like- 
wise a man of conduct, and gained the good will 
and esteem of all that ever was acquainted with 
him ; in short, he was of that evenness of tem- 
per, that all his acquaintance desired his company. 
If I had time and room to display his merits or 
was really able to do so, it would make the most 
obduratest heart lament the loss of such a hero, 
to think that power or authority over such a good 
man. But why should I say so; who by ap- 



pearance was in that assembly fitter to go and at- 
tend the call he was commissioned or summoned 
unto? It was allowed he was deceived, by 
thinking it was one of our own Indians, until the 
Cheerokee shot him with two bullets in the body. 
There was likewise killed John Guyton, rWilliam 
Moore, James Caldwell, John Branne, James 
Lusk, and one the name of Linch, the remainder 
I cannot recollect ; but there was killed on the 
ground thirteen, and eighteen wounded ; in all, 
killed and wounded, the number of thirty-one 
gallant and brave soldiers. 

Friday, the twentieth, we gathered our sick and 
wounded, and sent them back to the North army, 
and sent with them a guard of one hundred men, 
and the remainder of us continued our march to 
the vallies ; so started and came into the greatest 
of the narrows, where were great numbers of our 
enemy's camps, confined by the sides of admirable 
laurel thickets. Our road seemed to go up such 
a large mountain, or rather between two moun- 
tains, which seemed the wildermost like part of 
the world we were ever in — the precipice of 
which seemed unclimable ; but not fearing these 
seeming difficulties whilst our good preceptor 
Colonel Neel was able and willing to lead us 
through all danger. In this manner we marched, 
expecting we should see our enemies every mile, 
whom we were always ready to engage, being 
prepared for them. At length we came to the top 
of the mountain with some difficulty, and finding 
it so high and open, we encamped theron, after a 
day's march of about five miles. 

Saturday, the twenty-first instant, we continued 
our march as formerly, and as I have mentioned 
of the day's march before, of the difficulties con- 
tained therein, I think this day wiil afford us. 
little restitution therefor, only this, it seems some- 
thing descending, we marched through laurel 
swamps and thickets, a place where we had not 
the happiness of the sun to shine on us, neither 
the privilege of marching without great difficulty, 
occasioned by the narrowness of the path, being 
closed in bv mountains on both sides : and also 
the thickets of laurel so closed over our heads, 
that it hindered us, I might say, f com the light 
of the firmament. It also hindered our flankers 
to march, and confined us almost to one path. La 
this manner we marched about fiye miles, and on 
a sudden the front espied an Indian squaw ; at her 
they fired two guns, which put us all in an alarm, 
allowing it an attack, but soon found to the con- 
trary. Seeing no more Indians there, we sent up 
one Bremen, a half Indian, that was in company, 
to ask her some questions ; for although she was 
wounded in the shoulder and leg, yet she could 
speak, arid told the interpreter as follows, viz. : 
That all the Over-Hill Indians, and the chief of 
the Indians of the towns we had gone through, 
were at that battle that was fought the day be- 
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fore ; and farther, that they were encamped about 
four miles ahead, and was preparing to give us 
battle by the river or waters of Tinnessy. Hearing 
this account we started, and the informer being 
unable to travel, some of our men favored her so 
far that they killed her there, to put her out of 
pain. But to proceed, we marched as quick as 
possible to the aforesaid waters, beholding, as we 
marched, the backs and forms they had to lay 
their guns on, in case of an engagement, as we 
conjectured ; and by the appearance of the same, 
there appeared to be great numbers of them, 
which gave us fresh assurance of our having an- 
other engagement with them, which we much 
wished, if we could get an equal chance with 
them in the ground, which is almost an impossi- 
bility to do, they having such opportunities of 
choosing it ; and likewise, they will not stand a 
battle with any, but when they have sue h advan- 
tages. By this time we came within sight of the 
aforesaid river, which seemed the most advanta- 
geous place for our enemies of any water we had 
hitherto met with, being closed in by a thicket on 
one side and by a large mountain on the other ; 
however, placing our men in order, as follows, we 
sent the left wing over the river, the right wing 
up the mountain, and us in the front or centre. 
These were the orders of our head commander, 
General "Williamson, which we obeyed, and 
marched through a dreadful valley and wonder- 
ful thickets. At length we came to a place more 
clear, and encamped there, after a day's march of 
nine miles. 

We are to mind, that the number of men that 
marched from Sinachee Fort, that drew provisions 
were one thousand eight hundred and sixty, but 
the aforesaid battle reduced us to the number of 
one thousand six hundred, exclusive of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four who were sent back with the 
sick and wounded. 

Sunday, the twenty-second day of September, 
1776, we started, and it seemed as if we were 
never to get a road again that was travelable, for 
this day showed us the worst road we hitherto 
met with ; the reason was, this day Colonel Neel's 
regiment was appointed for the right wing flank, 
which occasioned us to take to the tops of the 
mountains, which seemed a task hard enough for 
birds ; but it was not a time then to hesitate ; go 
we must, and go we did all with one consent, 
knowing that there was no danger or material 
affair to happen. Colonel NeeFs regiment was 
all they depended upon in the execution of it, 
and it always happened that we came off fortu- 
nately and victorious, being crowned with forti- 
tude capable to bring us through the greatest 
difficulties. So we marched from one mountain 
to another, which seemed an impossibility even 
for fancy to accomplish it, or for die most curious 
writer to describe. At length we came to a moun- 



tain more curious than the rest, because it gave 
us a more clearer view of the neighboring moun- 
tains, and a small valley or grassy plain. This, 
we wished to be our desired port ; the distance 
we could not give an exact account of. I have 
taken notice of this extraordinary mountain which 
was almost impassable, being nearly perpendicu- 
lar. The next mountain that offered was named 
by us Slatey Hill, on account of its natural pro- 
duce, abounding mightily with slates. Over this 
we came also, and arrived at the path where the 
army had to march, which was little inferior to 
ours, only not nigh so high, but abounding with 
laurel swamps and sideling thickets. After this 
manner we marched to the waters of Highwassa, 
and encamped between two mountains, after a 
day's march of nine miles. 

Mondav, the twenty-third, we made ready to 
march. The orders from our General was, that 
there should be forty men chosen out of each 
regiment for front guards, or rather spies, to dis- 
cover the situation of the towns ; so we set off, 
and always minded to take poseession of all the 
hills and mountains we came to. We crossed a 
small mountain named Knotty Hill ; from thence 
we steered to another, where we had a full view 
of a town called Burning-town, distant from us. 
about one mile. So took to the right to surround 
it, and continued in that course about half way. 
By this time we espied the main body of our 
army marching into it. The front of the town we 
took, where we got peaceably, without shooting 
a gun, though a large town, having upwards of 
ninety houses, and large quantities of corn ; but 
they had cleared themselves, and took with them 
the chief of all their effects, save some of their 
horses. A party of Colonel Thomas's regiment 
being on the hunt of plunder, or some such thing, 
found an Indian squaw and took her prisoner, she 
being lame, was unable to go with her friends ; 
she was so sullen, that she would, as an old say- 
ing is, neither lead nor drive, and, by their ac- 
count, she died in their hands ; but I suppose 
they helped her to her end. Here we encamped 
among the corn, where we had a great plenty of 
corn, peas, beans, potatoes and hogs. This day's 
march about three miles. 

Tuesday, the twenty-fourth instant, we were 
ordered to assemble in companies to spread 
through the town to destroy, cut down and burn 
all the vegetables belonging to our heathen ene- 
mies, which was no small undertaking, they being 
so plentifully supplied. So after accomplishing 
this we were ordered to march. By this time 
there was an express arrived from the North army 
that gave us the following intelligence, viz. : 
That the first town they came to they surrounded 
it, and killed and took the number of sixteen 
Indian fellows and squaws, without the loss of one 
man, the enemy not being apprized of their com- 
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and in order to avoid the great low it would re- 
quire to drive the enemy from his position by a , 
direct front attack, I despatched two staff officers , 
in succession to ask for a brigade to use upon the ■ 
enemy's flank. Ascertaining, however, that a | 
considerable length of time must elapse before 
these could reach me, I at once ordered Brigadier- 
general Terry to change front with his brigade to ' 
the right, and attack the enemy's right. This ! 
movement, promptly executed, with a simulta- 1 
neous attack from the front, resulted. in the dis- 
lodging of this line and the complete rout of the 
enemy's forces. 

This battle, though short, was severe. I desire, 
in this connection, to state a fact of which I was 
an eye-witness, and which, for its rare occurrence, 
and the evidence it affords of the sanguinary char- 
acter of this struggle, I consider worthy of official 
mention. One portion of the enemy's second line 
extended along a branch, from which he was 
driven, leaving many dead and wounded in the 
water and noon its banks. This position was in 
turn occupied by a portion of Evans's brigade, in 
the attack on the enemy's third line. So profuse 
was the flow of blood from the killed and wounded, 
of both these forces, that it reddened the stream 
for more than a hundred yards below. 

It has not been my fortune to witness, on any bat- 
tle-field, a more commendable spirit and courage, 
than was exhibited on this, by both officers and 
men. To my brigade commanders, for their good 
example and prompt execution of orders, I am es- 
pecially indebted. They rode in the midst of 
their troops, under the severest fire, and exhibited 
that cool courage so essential in an officer on the 
field. There are many other officers, of lower 
grade, who well deserve particular mention, — 
among them, I desire to call attention to the ad- 
mirable conduct of Colonel Peck, Ninth Louisiana, 
commanding Hays's brigade; Colonel Atkinson, 
commanding Evans's brigade; Colonels Funk and 
Dungan, commanding the remnants of the ' ' Stone- 
wall" and Jones's brigades; of Terry's command. 

I regret to state that my loss was heavy in both 
officers and men, amounting in the aggregate, as 
shown by tabular report, of brigade commanders, 
to six hundred and ninty-eight. Among the killed, 
are Colonel J. H. Lamar and lieutenant-colonel 
Van Valkenburgh, both of the Sixty-first Georgia 
regiment, of Evans's brigade, and both meritorious 
officers. Colonel Lamar, a most promising young 
officer, was shot from his horse at the head of his 
regiment* Several other regimental commanders 
of this brigade, were wounded; some, it is feared, 
mortally. Lieutenant-colonel Hodges, Ninth 
Louisiana regiment, Hays's brigade, an officer of 
rare merit, was severely wounded and left at hos- 
pital in Frederick City. 

I cannot too highly commend the conduct, on 
the field, of the members of my staff, Major R. W. 



Hunter, and Captains V. Dabney and L. PowelL 
The prompt, fearless, and intelligent manner with 
which they bore my orders to every portion of the 
field, met my hearty approbation. Lieutenant S. 
Wilmer, my signal officer, had been previously 
wounded, during the skirmishing in front of Mary- 
land Heights, bearing, under severe fire, an order 
from me. Major Moore, my Inspector, rendered 
efficient service in his Department. My senior 
Surgeon, Dr. J. H. Stevens, labored assiduously 
during the afternoon and night, in caring for the 
many wounded. 

% I am, Major, 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob't serv't, 
J. B. Gordon, 

Major-general. 
Major J. Stoddabd Johnston, 

A. A. G., Breckinridge's Corps. 



Vm. — PIONEER GEOGRAPHICAL RE- 
SEARCHES—EXPLORATIONS AND SUR- 
VEYS IN THE « * LOUISIANA PURCHASE . " 

By Henry O'Rielly, Eeq. 

To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 

The recent lecture before the New York His- 
torical Society concerning the exploration of the 
regions tributary to the Red River of the North, 
reminds me of the propriety of showing some 
facts respecting the geographical researches of 
our old friend, William Darby, in another sec- 
tion of the Continent 

Though the value of his Geographical and Sta- 
tistical labors is measurably appreciated by people 
familiar with events in the first half of this cen- 
tury, Mr. .Darby's merits are comparatively un- 
known to the generality of readers at the present 
time. His unassuming disposition caused him, 
during life, to show far less than he was ; and 
now that he is no more among us, it is the duty 
of his surviving friends to present such facts as 
may aid in placing him in proper position among 
the Pioneers of Progress, whose memories should 
be gratefully remembered in connexion with our 
national advancement 

While occupying an humble position as a Clerk 
in the Treasury Department at Washington, in 
1847-8, (seven years before his death,) the ne- 
cessities of age and the scantiness of salary im- 
pelled him to seek some acknowledgment from 
the Government for services early rendered in ex- 
ploring and surveying a large section of the 
"Louisiana Territory," soon after its annexation 
by purchase from the first Napoleon. 

With this purpose, he gave me some privately- 
printed statements, along with oral information, 
concerning the service on which this claim, or 
rather appeal, was founded — that I might inform 
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[Action of the Provincial Congress on the 

Above Letter] 

In Provincial Congress 

"Watertown July 7 1775 

The Committee appointed to take into consider- 
ation the Letter from Mr James Winthrop Post- 
master in Cambridge have attended to that ser- 
vice, and beg leave to report 

That from the representation made by Mr 
Winthrop in said Letter it is evident that the 
profits arising from said Office upon the present 
plan are not sufficient for his support, and* con- 
sidering he has no other business in the town, it 
ib reasonable he should be dismissed according to 
his request and it is recommended that he be 
directed to pay the money already taken to the 
Receiver General (his fees being deducted) & that 
the letters now in his hands be committed to the 
care of the Committee of Safety, and they be de- 
sired to recommend some person to the aforemen- 
tioned office 

A trite copy from the Minutes 
Attest 

Samuel Freeman 

Sec'y 



VH MAJOR-GENERAL GORDON'S REPORT 
OP THE BATTLE OF MONOCACY. 

Head Quarters Gordon's Division, { 

July 22, 1864. \ 

Major : — In accordance with orders from Corps 
Head-quarters, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing report. 

About half -past two P.M., on the ninth day of 
July, I was ordered by Major-general Breckin- 
ridge, commanding Corps, to move my Division to 
the right, and cross the Monocacy about one mile 
below the bridge and ford (on the Georgetown 
pike), which were then held by the enemy. On 
reaching the river, I directed my Brigade comman- 
ders to cross as rapidly as possible, and then to 
file to the left in the direction of the enemy's line, and 
I rode to the front in order to reconnoitre the enemy's 
position. I found that Brigadier-general McCaus- 
land's cavalry Brigade (dismounted)had been driven 
back by superior numbers, and that the enemy was 
posted along the line of a fence, on the crest of the 
ridge running obliquely to the left from the river. 
In his front lay an open field, which was command- 
ed by his artillery and small arms to the extent of 
their range, while in his rear, ran a valley nearly 
parallel with the general direction of his line of 
Battle. In this valley, I discovered from a wooded 
eminence in front of his left, another line of 
battle in support of the first. Both these lines 
were in advance of the Georgetown road. The 



enemy's line of skirmishers covered the front of his- 
first line, and stretched far beyond it to the left. 
Having been ordered to attack this force, I had 
the Division skirmishers, under Captain Keller, of 
Evans's Brigade, deployed, and directed one Brig- 
ade (Evans's) under the protection of a dense 
woodland, about seven hundred yards in front of 
the enemy's left, to move by the right flank and 
form so as to over-lap the enemy's left. The two 
Brigades (Hays's and Stafford's) united under the 
command of Brigadier-general York, were ordered 
to form on the left of Brigadier-general Evfcns, — 
and Terry's Brigade to move in support of the left 
of my line. These dispositions having been made, 
I ordered the command to advance en echelon by- 
Brigades from the right. The troops emerged from 
the woods seven hundred yards in front of the* 
enemy's left, under heavy fire from infantry and 
artillery, and had advanced but a short distance 
when, on account of the wounding of one Brigade 
commander, (Evans) to whom explicit instructions 
had been given as to the movement of his — the lead- 
ing Brigade — and the killing of several regimental 
commanders, and the difficulty of advancing in line 
through a field covered with wheat-shocks and in- 
tersected by fences, the perfect alignment of this 
Brigade was, necessarily, to some extent, broken. 
However, this temporary confusion did not retard 
its advance, which as I had anticipated, forced the 
enemy to change his front under fire. At this 
point, the Louisiana Brigades, under the command 
of Brigadier-general York, became engaged, and 
the two Brigades (Evans's and York's) moved for- 
ward with much spirit, driving back the enemy's first 
line in confusion upon his second. After a brief halt 
at the fence, from which this first line had been 
driven, I ordered a charge on the second line, 
which was equally successful. At this point, I dis- 
covered a third line, which over-lapped both my 
flanks, and which was posted still more strongly 
in the deep cuts along the Georgetown road, and 
behind the crest of the hill near the Monocacy 
bridge— and at once ordered Brigadier-general 
Terry, who as yet had not been engaged, to attack 
vigorously that portion of the enemy's line nearest 
the river, and from which my troops were receiv- 
ing a severe flank fire. This Brigade advanced 
with great spirit and in excellent order, driving 
the enemy from his position on a portion of the 
line. He still held most stubbornly his strong 
position, in front of the other two Brigades ana 
upon my right. He also advanced at .the same 
time, two fresh lines of troops, to retake the posi- 
tion from which he had been driven by Terry's 
Brigade. These were repulsed with heavy loss 
and in great confusion. Having suffered severe 
loss in driving back two lines, either of which I 
believed equal in length to my command, and hav- 
ing discovered the third line longer than either of 
the others, and protected by the cuts in the road, 
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documents will show. They are copied from the 
originals now on my table : 

" Hermitage September 7th, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

" Your note of the 14th ult. has been received, 
and as you have requested I send you a testi- 
monial of my approbation of your services as 
one of my Topographical Staff, in the campaign 
before New Orleans, in the years 1814-15. You 
will find it below. I regret that you have lost 
the one heretofore given you. * 

"With my best wishes, 
( ' I am, dear sir, 
"Yours, 
"Andrew Jackson." 

" Be it remembered, that during the late war, 
and whilst the enemy were before New Orleans, 
William Darby acted as one of my Topo- 
graphical Staff, performed his duty much to 
the satisfaction of the Commanding General, 
and at the close of the war I gave him a writ- 
ten testimonial that his services had obtained for 
him my full approbation. 
"Given under my hand, this 7th September, 
1827. 

"Andrew Jackson." 
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After the British fleet and army had retired 
from the fields and waters of Louisiana, General 
Jackson made preparation to give up the command 
of the Seventh Military District to General Edmund 
P. Gaines, preparatory to setting out to return to 
his home in Tennessee. The latter arrived at 
New Orleans about the same time that the British 
army retreated, and a few days after, at his re- 
quest, I accompained General Gaines on a tour of 
inspection to Petite Coquille, Bauyou Terre Aux 
Boeuf s, and other places. 

Before leaving Louisiana, General Jackson in- 
spected the rough copy of my map, and gate the 
attestation, which I now copy from the original : 

"Head Quarters, New Orleans, ) 

" 5th April, 1815. \ 
" I have no doubt whatever that Mr. Darby's 
map of Louisiana is more correct than any 
which has been published of that country. 
" He has certainly taken extraordinary pains to 
acquire correct information ; and, as far as my 
opportunities have enabled me to judge, I am 
induced to think his delineations very correct. 

"Andrew Jackson, 
" Major-general commanding 
4 * 7th military district. 
" The Honorable Secretary at War." 

Louisiana was not a new field to General Gaines ; 
he had resided in it and the neighboring parts 
many years. I had the honor of his acquaint- 
ance, and therefore he had learned from personal 
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knowledge the pains I had taken to gain correct 
data for my works, the rough drafts of which I 
submitted to his inspection, and received from 
him the following attestation, which I copy from 
the original in his own hand : 

"I have examined Mr. Darby's Map of Louis- 
' iana, and am of the opinion that the delineations* 
' are faithfully drawn, and that it exhibits much 
4 more correct information of the topography of 
' this country than any map heretofore published, 

* and I heartily concur in the opinion expressed. 

* by Major O. Winston. 

• " Given at New Orleans, 

"April 2d, 1815. 

44 Edmund P. Gaines, 

44 Major-general by brevet.'* 

The testimony of Major Winston, alluded to by 
General Gaines, is also now before me, in the 
original, as follows : 

44 Mr. William Darby having mentioned to me 
his intention to publish a general map of the 
State of Louisiana, I have no doubt, from the 
industry and capacity of Mr. Darby, his map is- 
correct. It is drawn principally from actual 
sur\rej r and the most minute observations. Mr. 
Darby having been a surveyor in this country, 
and very extensively engaged as such, and pos- 
sessing a genius most peculiarly adapted and 
directed to geographical studies, I am of opinion 
his map will be very full and minute. Having- 
some acquaintance with the topography of 
Louisiana, on examining his map, I find it very 
accurate, as far as my observation extends. 
44 No trouble, expense, or labor have been 
spared by Mr. Darby in compiling his map, 
and the scale upon which it is proposed to be 
published will make it the most full* perfect,, 
and complete map of Louisiana which has ever 
been published. 

44 The historical notes proposed to be appended 
by Mr. Darby, from the extent of his informa- 
tion and capacity, I have little doubt will be no 
small acquisition, as well to the literature as the- 
history of the United States. 

14 William O. Winston. 
44 New Orleans, April 1st, 1815." 

For remuneration in this case, strictly speaking, 
I cannot urge a legal claim ; but I confidently 
think I have a very rightful one in equity. 

That I was made the victim of a flagrant wrong 
is susceptible of full proof. Though certainly, 
in no wilful manner, a party to that wrong, the 
Government by its act contributed to its consum- 
mation. Adopting, in the most solemn manner, 
my work, in the name " Melish," gave a charac- 
ter to the map highly favorable to the publisher, 
but ruinous to the original collector of the material. 
The case cited was again produced by the Treaty 
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of Mexico, on the twelfth of January, 1828, 
Article Third, in which the same terms are used, 
when describing the same boundary. 

Thus, under circumstances I could not control, 
-another person received the immediate profit and, 
for nearly one third of a century, the credit of my 
labor. Let a careful and candid comparison be 
made between my maps of Louisiana and Melish's 
general map, and, with a knowledge of the fact 
that mine was published first and that from ac- 
tual original surveys, and it can need no more to 
prove, that as far as the Sabine region is particu- 
larly concerned, as well as the adjacent country, 
mine was the original : and I go farther, and 
assert, that in 1819 there did not exist other ma- 
terial to construct a map of the Sabine river and 
its valley. 

Furnished with these testimonials, and aided 
by what I could not have advanced without, but 
which I very generously received, some private 
assistance, I left Louisiana and arrived in Phila- 
delphia, June, 1815. 

When I reach Philadelphia, I found Mr. John 
Melish in the full possession of the map publish- 
ing business, and through him I obtained the 
publication of my map and statistical volume. 
But, on what terms ? Why, with some other not 
very moderate terms, to have the privilege of in- 
corporating mine, with other material, on his map 
of the United States, then in preparation, and 
soon after published. With these terms I was 
obliged to comply, and no farther proof need be 
given to prove that the procedure virtually trans- 
ferred the real value of my map to Mr. Melish, 
as his general map contained in a condensed and 
connected form all my data. But thiB was not 
all, nor the worst. Mr. Melish not only secured 
the profit, but received the credit, and that in a 
very eminent degree, was the subjoined docu- 
ment will shew. 

In the Treaty of Washington, dated the twenty- 
second of February, 1819, entitled Treaty of 
Amity \ Settlements and Limits^ between the 
United States of America and His Catholic Maj- 
enty, Article Third, we read : 

4 4 The boundary line between the two Govern- 
'* ments west of the Mississippi shall begin on the 
4 4 Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth of the river 
'* Sabine, in the sea ; continuing north, along the 
44 western bank of that river, to the thirty-second 
44 degree of latitude ; thence, by a line due north, 
44 to the degree of latitude where it strikes the 
44 Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red River; 
44 when following the course of the Rio Roxo 
44 westward, to the degree of longitude one hun- 
dred west of London and twenty-three from 
14 Washington ; then crossing the said river, and 
14 running thence, by a line due north, to the 
11 river Arkansas; thence, following the course 
"of the southern bank of the Arkansas to its 



" source in latitude forty-two north ; and thence, 
44 by that parallel of latitude, to the South Sea. 
'• The whole as being laid down in Melish's map of 
44 the United States, published at Philadelphia, 
44 and improved to the first of January, 1818." 
Vide Elliott's Diplomatic Gode, i, p. 417. 

Nor were my contributions to the map of the 
United States, bearing the name of John Melish, 
confined to the comparatively narrow limits of 
Louisiana and adjacent country. All that part 
of the map from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
and including the whole basin of the latter, was 
supplied by myself. On no map then extant 
and which I could ever hear of, were the bays and 
rivers of Texas represented in sequence with any 
approach to accuracy of either name or position. 

Any person who may choose to examine the 
map in question will find, that all beyond north 
latitude twenty-three degrees, and all its western 
extent, so as to include the Pacific coast, were 
added to the original design. These additions 
were made at my suggestion, and much of the 
material came from the same source. Mr. Melish 
was a compiler and no more ; and it is a sense of 
self justice on my part to say that my materials 
were original, hardly earned, and when incorpo- 
rated with its other data formed the most im- 
portant section of the map. 

To conclude, my best days were spent in the 
collection of what my country has long had the 
use of, and a small recompense — a trifle to that 
country — will, if granted, contribute to smoothe 
the downhill of Hf e, and will be gratefully re- 
ceived by 

William Darby. 

Washington, 16th December, 1847. 



IX.— SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— Continued. 

69. — Thomas Nelson, Jr. to Colonel Avery.* 

WMSBURGSept 27—1781— 

Sir— 

Business of the greatest Importance obliging 
Colonel Blane, Commissary General of Purchases, 
to visit your shore, you will be pleased to lend 
him any assistance in Horses &c which he may 
require — 

I am, Sir, 
your Obedtl IServ* 

Tho» Nelson Jr. 

[At poqt of above and on same sheet the 
following appears.] 



* From the original in the collection of Francis 8. Hoffmann 
Esq., of New York. 
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The Governor being informed that the Refugees, 
who accompanied Lord Conwallis to York, are 
making their Escape across the Bay, begs that you 
will Strictlv examine all Persons, who cross from 
the "Western to the Eastern Shore, & that you will 
have such confined as cannot render to you a 
Satisfactory Ace* of themselves — 

Robert Andrews. Secy 
Col Avery 
Col Cropper 

[Addressed] 

Colonel Avery 
f avor'd by ) Northampton County 

Col Blaine \ Eastern Shore 



70. Doctor Solomon Drowne to Mr. Howell.* 

Providence, R. L Nov r 4th! 1782. 

Dear Sir : 

The State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations is still the glorious Seat of undimin- 
ishedFreedom. On Friday the 1 st inst. the impor- 
tant question was put to y« Assembly : Shall this 
State agree to vest in Congress the power of levy- 
ing a Duty of five per cent, on importf goods, 
etc. agreaable to their recommandation and request. 
Resolved unanimously in y e negative, 58 deputies 
being present. I am happy, that I can hail you 
the guardian representative of a free and sovereign 
community, which having ever experienced the 
sweets of unmixed liberty, is more cautious not to 
suffer the least infringement of it — 

I am greatly obliged to you for the pamphlet 
inclosed in your favour of the 16 th ult. but confess 
I was somewhat disappointed that the extolled 
sovereign remedy was not disclosed. — 

It is with heart-felt pleasure I learn our foreign 
affairs are en oon train. Gustavus then, has 
learnt to respect the rights of freemen. This is a 
distant atonement for having invaded the liberties 
of his own country. 

The benefits of American [Commerce have been 
felt even in his borders. Do you really imagine 
the British will negotiate in earnest y« ensuing 
winter? It is true they have long been playing a 
losing game, and are sinking in the same propor- 
tion as this country is rising in the estimation of 
mankind; but, as you forcibly express it, I 
believe his Brittanic Majesty most cordially hates 
us. 

If G 1 C 1 may be compared to a lumin- 
ary, that luminary has fallen from its orbit. 
The man whose ostensible principles have for their 
basis, Auri sacra fames, almost deserves 2000 
Dollars per annum, as some compensation for 
y« opprobrium of honest minds. 

• From the original belonging to Henry T. Drowne, Esq, 
of New York 
t Probably intended for imported. En. Hist. Mao. 



I was at your house yesterday; and saw your 
happy family in perfect health. I shall be very- 
glad to see you next month ; in the interim, am, 
with y e greatest esteem : 

your very obed* humble Serv*- 

Solomon Drowne. 
Hon* 1 * David Howell. 



71. — Cadwallader Colden to the Governor 

of New York.* 

Mai •it please Your Excellency 

I believe that you observed that when your Ex- 
celly first laid your Commands on me to inform you 
of the State of the lands & of the Grants of them 
in this Country that I receiv'd them with pleasure, 
but that afterwards I was under some uneasiness- 
& diffidence. Much of my time since I had the 
Office of Surv r Gen 1 of Lands has been imploy'd 
in acquiring that Knowledge of the State of the 
Lands which I believ'd would recommend me to 
the favor of the King's Ministers & I was in hopes 
that my zeal therein would be an effectual way to 
secure their Patronage. As it is the thing of the 
greatest Consequence in which I am capable of 
distinguishing myself your Excellency's Proposal 
at first brought into my remembrance the pleasing 
prospects I had once formed to myself. But 
afterwards when I began to reflect on what I had 
already suffered by looking into Secrets which so 
nearly Concern the interest of many powerful 
men & that I will likewise for the future have 
their utmost resentment to struggle with. That 
the making discoveiies & forming schemes upon 
them tho they never be put in Execution would 
have all the ill effects, if not worse than they 
could have if they were actually put in Execution 
& took effect . That the Kings Ministers have their 
whole time employed in such weighty affairs is of 
immediate consequence, that their attention to 
such remote affairs cannot be expected unless 
every thing were prepared for them with the 
most accurate care & follow d with a constant 
application And that a poor Officer at the dis- 
tance America is unavoidably will be forgot 
however his services may at any one time be es- 
teemed, but the people here who may imagine 
that they have received an injury will never forget 
their resentment. These reflexions may it please 
your Excelly upon second thoughts staggered my 
resolution & discomposed me so far that I could 
not talk to your Excelly with that freedom which 
my duty requires And when your Excelly con- 
siders that I have a numerous family who's well- 
fair depends upon my conduct you will excuse a 
little diffidence in an affair which may in its con- 



* From the original In the Collection of M. M. Jones, Esq., 
of XJtica, N. T. It has neither date nor endorsement. 
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sequences so deeply concern them. But after 
your Excelly was pleased in the kindest manner to 
assure me of your Patronage & Encouragement I 
am resolved to do my duty as far as my Capacity 
enables me. And I shall do this the more cheer- 
fully because I hope thereby not only to recom- 
mend my self to your Excelly 8 favour but do my 
Country also a Considerable Service, for I am of 
opinion that the present State of the lands is of 
the greatest prejudice to the peopling & improv- 
ing of this Country and I am persuaded, that this 
affair will some time or other come under the Con- 
sideration of the Legislature here or of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Brittain — 

I herewith send your Excelly a Copy of the 
Papers you desired, by which your Excelly will in 
some measure S3e the importance of this affair, 
tho* they are very far from containing a compleat 
state of the lands. I was not then so well informed 
of many particulars as I have been since. In- 
deed "I find my papers so bulky & indigested 
more than I imagined, that I have not had time 
since I received your Excelly 8 Commands to read 
them over. I have been so much discouraged in 
the prosecution of the Design of them that I had 
for several years laid aside all thoughts on that 
subject & the Plan has very much escaped my 
memory, but I shall do all I can this Winter to 
satisfy your Excelly after you shall please to let 
me know of what particulars you desire to be more 
fully informed. • I beg leave of your Excelly to 
say again that any surmise of an Inquiry into the 
affairs of Land will be more predgudicial to your 
Excellys affairs with the present Assembly men 
than the actual Execution of well concerted 
measures can be and any schemes which I have 
form'd will require very few in this Country to be 
privy to them till they are ripe for Execution — 

The winter set in so unexpectedly & violently 
while I was in the County of Albany that I was 
forced to return home before I could inform 
my self of the mines which I mentioned to your 
Excelly* One man has assured me that he has 
already seen a copper mine, that he has 
taken out some of the Oar with his own hands, 
that he has melted the Oar & got good cooper 
from it, but that it is at a great distance from the 
River & a bad road to it. He adds that there is 
a large quantity of fine land near it & has promised 
to come to my house some time this winter to in- 
form me more fully. I have likewise heard of two 
other mines one copper & the other lead but I do 
not find that the Indians have as yet discovered 
them to any Christian & while I was in that part 
of the Country all the Indians were gon to hunt 
at above forty miles distance. These two last 
pines are thought to be not far from the River & 
in lands that are not granted, but the first mine & 
the fine land I am affray d may be within the 
bounds of that Tract which in my Memorial to 



Govern r Burnet I suppose to be larger than 
Yorkshire but the Patentees know nothing either 
of the land or mine. 

While I was in that part of the Country I like- 
wise discovered some considerable parcels of val- 
uable land some of them improved & settled by 
tenants holding under the Corporation of King- 
stone. I am well Satisfied however that they have 
no right to these lands & if the Bounds between 
the Counties of Albany & Ulster be fixed by a 
West line from the Mouth of the Sawyer's Kill as- 
was truely the design of the first Act limiting the 
Counties & proposed in the Bill which passed the 
Council but stopped with the Assembly last Ses- 
sions the claime of Kingstone will be at an end. I 
have no hopes that tins Assembly will pass that 
Bill, but the Lawyers are of opinion that your 
Excelly with the Council can pass an Ordinance 
for that purpose without the concurrance of the 
Assembly & that it will be effectual & I make no 
doubt of the Councils consenting to an Ordinance 
in the terms of that Bill. Some persons, I expect, 
will pray your Excelly for such an Ordinance 
without knowing however any thing of this use to 
be made of it which I now mention. 

I beg to be allowed to join with your Excelly 
in taking up some of these lands, it will be 
some reward to me & when my interest is so 
closely united with your Excelly that it is the 
same, there can be no doubt but that I will pro- 
mote it to the Outmost of my power. If your 
Excelly agree to this please to order a Petition to 
be giv'n into Council for a Grant of 4000. Acres 
of land in the County of Albany. I suppose 
your Excelly will use some persons name for your 
self, but for me please to Order Andrew M° Dowal 
to be inserted. I hope to include some of the 
Mines in these 4000 acres, but in the petition for 
the Grant the words uncultivated & unimproved 
usually put into Petitions of that kind must be left 
out because I expect to include some improved 
land in the Grant, but it will be proper to have 
the Ordinance passt before the Petition be put in. 
It will be Convenient to have both the Ordinance 
& the Petition passed before Spring because de- 
lays may create new difficulties & if this vacant 
land be discovered so many will put in & expect 
a share, that a share will be of little value & if the 
Grant of the land be soon passt your Excelly will 
avoid perhaps giving a refusal to some of your 
friends & it may not be proper to let it be known 
that I am concern' d in it, but that you join with 
some Countryman, otherwise it may raise a jeal- 
ousy of its being something extraordinary — 

I have trespassed allready upon your Excel- 
lency's Patience, but I must beg your Pardon for 
it proceeds from my endeavouring to be 
Your Excellency's Most Obedient and 
Most humble Servant 

Cadwalladbr Colden 
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72. — General John Sullivan to Governor 
George Clinton.* 

Annapolis JanJ 15th 1784. 
Sir. 

As I am informed That, the western Country 
over which I marched in the year 1779 appertains 
to New York : and that, the State is about mak- 
ing grants to Officers and Soldiers who served in 
the Late war : I take the Liberty of mentioning 
to your Excellency that I shall feel myself under 
the greatest obligations if your Legislature should 
think my services and fatigues in that Country 
worthy of notice. 

This Expedition alone was the means of that 
Loss of health which compelled me to retire from 
the field ; and consequently deprived me of all 
the Emoluments which as an officer I had a right 
to expect, 

Other officers commanding Expeditions not 
more dangerous, and much less fatiguing ; have 
have had ample experience of the Bounty of 
States, never more famed for Generosity than the 
Inhabitants of the State over which you preside. 

I have the honor to be with the most lively 
Sentiments of Esteem & Attachment, Sir, 
your Excellencys 

most obedient & very humble Servant 

Jn° Sullivan, 
His Excellency 

Governor Clinton. 



73. — Henry Clay to Adam BEATTY.t 

Private Ashland 22 June 1848 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank you for the friendly feelings and senti- 
ments which you have kindly expressed on the 
occasion of my failure to obtain the Presidential 
Nomination at Philadelphia. The event is to be 
attributed, among other causes, to the conduct of 
the majorities of the Kentucky delegations in 
Congress and in the Convention. I yield to it in 
quiet submission, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned. 

H. Clay. 
Adah Beatty, Esq 

Prospect Hill, 
near Washington 
Ky. 



74. — Hon. "Wm. J. Duane, formerly Secretary 
* op the Treasury, to John Bickley.J 

Phila Oct. 17, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 
| I have just now rec'd your letter of the 

* From the original in the collection of Charles L Bush- 
nell, Esq., of New York. 

I Copied by C. H. Morse, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Copied by C. H. Morse, Esq., Washington, D. C. 



10 th instant, expressing your approbation of my 
course as Secretary of the Treasury. I have al- 
ways been, and am, opposed to the U. States 
Bank and all such aristocratic monopolies ; but 
I considered the removal of the deposits, unneces- 
sary, unwise, vindictive, arbitrary, and unjust. I 
believed that the law gave to the Sec'y of the 
Treasury, and not to the President, discretion on 
the question; and I would not act to oblige the 
President or any one else, when I thought it im- 
proper to do so : I never asked office — I accepted 
it reluctantly — and was removed for an honest 
discharge of my duty. If to keep office at $6000 
a year, I had given up my judgment, I should 
have brought shame upon the gray hairs of my 
father, and upon my numerous children ; so that 
I am content to return to humble life with a 
tranquil mind. If our old worthy friend Neave 
were alive, he would say, " Well done, William, 
* 4 1 am not disappointed in thee. " 

With kind wishes, I am 

Respectfully Yours 

W. J. Duane. 
To Mr. John Bickley 

Washington, 

Kentucky. 



75. — Colonel Richard M. Johnson to the 
Editors op the "Democratic Review."* 

27«i Augt 1842 
Gentlemen, 

I have rd the within, and owing to pecuniary 
embarisment I have not been able to pay my Sub- 
scription, which I sincerely regret 

I have continued a subscriber till I have found 
a friend to take it & who will pay you the 10$ 
upon his arrival at New York for me & please 
enter S. Hart, Natchez as Subscriber in my Stead 
— & whenever I am able to be punctual I will 
again be a Subscriber— your friend & ob. Sert. 

Rh : M : Johnson 
Mr Harts Father lives in N. York. Send his 
democratic review to S. Hart. Eq' Natchez. Mis- 
sissippi RMJ 

[Addressed] Free 

Editors &c D. Vandenltn P. M. 

Democratic Revew 
City New York 



76.— Jared Sparks, LL. D., to S. B. Notes. f 

Cambridge, 15 Feb. 1864 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter making inquiry 

• Prom the original in the collections of the Lone Island 
Historical Society. 

t From the original in the collections of the Lone Island 
Historical Society. 6 
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about the reception of Franklin at the court of 
France. All the information, which I have on 
the subject, is derived from " Franklin's Works." 
I am persuaded that there was no other ceremony 
than what was usual on receiving a foreign minis- 
ter or political agent. 

Some of the French artists at the time celebrated 
the occasion by pictures or little groups of porce- 
lain statuary, but the imagination furnished the 
designs, making Franklin a prominent object ; 
and there seems no reason why the ladies of 
Brooklyn should not commemorate the event in 
the similar manner. 

Very truly yours, 

Jabed Sparks. 

S. B. Notes, Esq/ 



X. — OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS.— Con- 
tinued. 

8. — John Ward Dean.* 

It would be a curious study to attempt to trace the 
effects of the labors of men who have been content 
to lay the foundations and fill in the walls of those 
intellectual structures which are our pride and 
delight. Whoever enjoys the perfected monu- 
ments which the genius of a Macauley, a Prescott, 
a Motley, or a Palfrey, has raised to departed gen- 
erations, must feel a tribute due to those who pre- 
pared the material now embodied in such glorious 
form. In this country, the workers have been 
numerous and indefatigable ; and in our just ad- 
miration of the great constructors we must pause 
to give due credit to their assistants. Foremost 
among these are men like Prince, Belknap, Far- 
mer and Eliot, who have preserved the facts which 
were hastening to oblivion. Hutchinson, and even 
Cotton Mather, must be forever respected as being 
wise beyond their generations, in rescuing invalu- 
able information for the present age. 

Of late years the principle of association has 
received a proper appreciation ; and now, in 
nearly every State in the Union, bodies of students 
are joined together to mutually aid in the wel- 
come labor. The volumes of this Magazine tes- 
tify at once to the wide-spread taste for the study 
of our own history, and to the valuable results 
which have sprung from comparison of ideas and 
exchange of knowledge. 

Those who are familiar with the workings of 
such associations will however confess that in 
most cases the labor falls upon comparatively 



* We are indebted to onr friend, William H. Whitmore, Esq. 
of Boston, the accomplished author of The Handbook of 
American Genealogy, for this sketch of one of the founders 
and the first Editor of The Hibtobioal Magazine. 

we are sure our r aders will feel gratified with the informa- 
tion which we are permitted to communicate, that Mr. Whit- 
lnore'g carefully prepared articles will hereafter be found 
more frequently in our pages than they have been in times 
Past ; ana none will be more welcome. Ed. Hist. Mao. 



few members, on whom devolves the daily rou- 
tine. Especially is this the case where the Society 
attempts a* publication upon any special topic ; 
since the utmost that can be expected is a clean 
balance-sheet, without affording pay to editors or 
contributors. The editorial duties are generally 
heavy, since the writers are often unfamiliar with 
the rules of publication, and too often are in the 
highest degree crochetty and captious. To make 
and maintain a first-class Magazine under the cir- 
cumstances, necessitates incessant labor somewhere ; 
and from the nature of things it is labor grudg- 
ingly acknowledged and rarely appreciated. 

We hold, however, that any one who has for 
years performed this necessary toil, has earned 
the thanks of the public ; and it is with pleasure 
that we proceed to cite an example from before 
our eyes. 

John Ward Dean, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Wiscasset, Me. , on the thirteenth of 
March, 1815. His youth was spent in that town 
and in others in his State ; and in Portland he 
learned the book-binder's trade. This trade he 
pursued in Boston, New York, Andover, and 
Providence, finally, in 1848, returning to Boston, 
where he still continues to do business as a leather- 
stamper and gilder. 

In 1850, Mr. Bean was elected a member of the 
New-England Historic-Genealogical Society, in 
which he was to find a wide field of usefulness. 
The Society was then young ; and its objects had 
hardly received public approval. Instead of the 
numerous family histories which now crowd our 
shelves, only about fifty volumes had appeared, 
scattered throughout the United States. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register had 
been established ; but few would have ventured to 
predict that, in 1867, it would complete its twenty- 
first volume, and still see before it a prospect of 
continued usefulness. Mr. Dean's official connec- 
tion with it began in 1854, when he became one 
of the Publishing Committee — a position he has 
ever since held by annual election. During this 
period, and even before, his labor on it has been 
unremitting. In connection with William B. 
Trask and William H. Whitmore, he edited the 
volumes for 1859 and 1860, and alone, the num- 
ber for October, 1862, the volume for 1863, and 
the July and October numbers for 1864. 

This, however, is but a portion of the work, 
for in each year that he has belonged to the Pub- 
lishing Committee, he has aided the acting Editor, 
preparing copy, reading proofs, verifying dates 
and quotations, and adding those little items 
which add so much to the symmetry of the com- 
pleted essays. The drudgery of this is immense ; 
and as we have before said, these preparations 
beforehand are unknown to the reader who reaps 
the full benefit of the watchfulness and care of 
his assistant. 
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Pit is probably owing to this cause that so few 
of Mr. Dean's contributions have been in a form 
to receive separate publication. The list is as 
follows : 

^ 1. The Dean Genealogy, written in connection 
with Mr. W. R. Deane, in 1849 ; 

2. Declaration of the Remarkable* in the Life 
of John Dane, 1854 ; 

8. The Kingsbury Genealogy, 1859 ; 

4. Memoir of Michael Wigglesworth, 1863 ; 

5. Brief History of the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register, 1866 ; 

6. Memoir of Giles Firmin, 1866 ; 

7. Embarkation of Cromwell, 1866. 

Mr. Dean's article on Michael Wigglesworth, a 
most capital Memoir of one of our early divines, 
has been reprinted in part in the new edition of 
"Wigglesworth's Day of Doom. (New York, 
1867.) 

Mr. Dean has also been an active member of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
having held the offices of Treasurer, Recording 
Secretary, and Corresponding Secretary. He was 
also one of the founders of the Prince Society, 
one of the earliest of the book-publishing Clubs ; 
and has been a member of its Council from the 
beginning. For this' Society, he proposed to edit 
one of Nathaniel Ward's books, and to prepare a 
sketch of the author's life. His work, however, 
increased in size as his materials, new and unused, 
accumulated; and having at last exceeded the 
limits of a preface, Mr. Dean has wisely con- 
sented to issue it as a distinct volume, of which 
Mr. Joel Munsell of Albany is to be the publisher. 
It will without doubt be a most welcome contri- 
bution to our literature, since thoroughness and 
fidelity are the characteristics of Mr. Dean's re- 
searches. 

In 1858, he was elected a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Society; and, since 1860, has been 
its Recording Secretary. He is also a Corres- 
ponding Member of many of our Historical Socie- 
ties. 

As we have said, the published works of our 
author bear but a small proportion to the untraced 
labors he has performed, and which in another 
shape would have brought him deserved credit. 
That their value has not been overstated, is evident 
when we compare the position of the Genealogical 
Society to-day with its rank fifteen years ago. 
Then, everything was accepted for truth ; the fables 
of the Three Brothers Emigrants, of the English 
Estates, of the Noble Descent, passed without con- 
tradiction. Town histories were few in numbers 
andslightin value. To-day, we seescores, evenhun- 
dreds, of Genealogies in print; and already the 
students of Social Science begin to recognize in 
this agglomeration of facts, the foundation for an 
investigation into obscure problems of Race, Cli- 
matic effects, and habits of Civilization. If man 



be his own noblest study, then genealogists are 
co-workers in a noble cause; and despite whatever 
of foolish personal pride may be at times their in- 
citive, the results will be garnered and sifted by 
others, who will thence extract the precious grains 
of Truth. 

We find on every hand, the growing recognition 
of the value of our labors : already our English 
critics speak in terms of admiration of the extent 
and precision of our larger volumes. There is 
something peculiarly republican even in the form 
adopted, oy which no one branch of a family is 
singled out for distinction, but all ai e traced with 
equal care to a common ancestor. With this ap- 
preciation of our work, we are beginning to re- 
ceive the benefit of co-operation abroad; and 
English antiquaries are gradually discovering the 
extent of their possible audience in America. 

In remembering these gains however, let not the 
claims be forgotten of those who initiated the 
movement, one of the chief of whom has been 
described in the preceding pages. 

It would be an unpardonable omission not to 
mention Mr. Dean's connection with the Magazine. 
In connection with Mr. Charles B. Richardson and 
William H. Whitmore, he projected and com- 
menced this enterprise, and continued as its Editor 
until the March number of the second volume, 
when the publication was transferred to New 
York. He was a painstaking and industrious 
Editor ; and the form thus given to the new Maga- 
zine has been continued ever since. 

Mr. Dean was married to Lydia Emerson, on 
the twenty-ninth of June, 1853, and has no 
children. He resides in Medford; and his place 
of business is No. 11 Shoe and Leather Street, 
Boston. 

W. H. W. 



XI. THE FERRY BETWEEN NORWALK, 
CONN. AND LONG ISLAND. 

Petition op the Trustees of Huntington, 
L. I., to the General Assembly of New 
York.* 

To 

William Nicoll and Nathaniel Woodhull, 
Esquires, Members in the General Assembly of 
ths Colony of New York, for the County of Suf- 
folk 

Gentl* 

As the Trustees of the Town of Huntington in 
Suffolk County have for a number of years past 
hired out the Ferry from Huntington Harbour to 
Norwalk to some particularpersons for the Publick 
good of the inhabitancy of the said Town with- 

* Communicated for pnblication in the Histobtoal Maga- 
zine, by Edward Holland Nicoll, Esquire, of New York City 
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out much trouble or interruption untill of late 
some other persons for mercenary ends have fre- 
quently from time to time carryed sundry pass- 
engers and horses to the damage of those that 
hire said. Ferry. 

Therefore We Your most Humble Petitioners 
the Trustees of the said Town of Huntington in 
behalf of the said Town do Most Humbly Intreat 
that you -would use your uttermost endeavours to 
have an Act passed by the Honourable Assembly 
that the Trustees of said Town for the time being 
and their successors shall have full liberty to hire 
out the said Ferry for the publick good of the 
said Town. 

The said Ferry when so stated will doubtless 
be of extensive advantage not only to the Town 
of Huntington in general, but also to many per- 
sons in other Towns both in Suffolk and Queens 
County who have frequently gone over said Ferry 
in times lately past. 

It is desired that in said Act all persons shall 
be prohibited from carrying any passengers over 
said Ferry except those to whom the Trustees 
8haU hire out the said Ferry. 

As to the prices to be stated and conditions of 
said Ferry for Passengers and horses, the Honour- 
able Legislature may either insert the same or 
refer it to their Petitioners which they shall see 
most proper. 

Your complyance will much Oblige your Most 
Humble Servants 

Nathaniel Kbtcham, P.T. 
Solomon Ketcham 
John Wood 
Timothy Conkling 
Matthew Bunce 
Henry Scudder 
Jonas Williams 



Xn. —MEMORANDA. 
Communicated by Joseph Comstock, M. D.* 

Libkbty Hill, Conn., October 3d , 1867. 
DsabSib: 
I receive your Journal with much pleasure and thank yon 
for your politeness. I send yon what follows . hoping they 
nay please yon as articles worthy of insertion m the same. 

Yonr most obedient, 
Joseph Comstook. 



1. — Peter the Great, 
as an Anatomist, Surgeon, and Medical Man. 

In the year 1698, Peter commenced the study 

— — , 

* With the livliest pleasure we find room for this article, 
from the pen of one who is probably our most venerable 
reader. 

Doctor Comstock was old enough, nearly sixty-eight years 
ago, to be selected by his townsmen to pronounce a Eulogy 
on General Washington, immediately after the decease of 
that great and good man ; and to-day, our venerable friend 
and correspondent is enjoying excellent health, walks with 



of anatomy at Leyden, in the Netherlands ; and 
afterwards pursued it at Amsterdam, under the 
great anatomist, Ruysch. He seems to have had 
peculiar pleasure in witnessing human dissections. 
At Moscow, he was, at one time, punctual in his 
attendance on the anatomical lectures of M. Bid- 
loo. 

It is told of the Czar, as an evidence of his zeal 
in this kind of knowledge, that he directed the 
dissection of a half-witted page, who had died of 
intoxication, should be postponed till he could be 
present. 

He ordered that all monstrosities produced in 
the Empire should be brought to St. Petersburgh, 
for preservation. This accounts for the enormous 
collection of these freaks of nature, in the Imperial 
Museum, still in good condition and to be seen at 
this time. 

He always carried a case of surgical instruments 
in his pocket, in which were lancets, tooth draw- 
ers, a saw-knife, spatula, scissors, a sound, and 
catheter. 

He was extremely ambitious to be thought a 
first-rate operator. He required that notice should 
be given him of all important operations ; and he 
attended as many of them as the nature of his 
multifarious concerns, as Emperor of the greatest 
Empire, geographically considered, on the globe, 
would allow. Tooth-drawing, bleeding, etc , he 
was continually engaged in. 

A merchant had an abcess on his foot opened 
by his terrific majesty, which proved so success- 
ful, that the Royal Surgeon became enamored 
with his own professional abilities. People began 
to fear their Monarch's love of the art of healing ; 
and therefore governed themselves accordingly. 

When the news reached a certain lady of high 
rank, who had a similar disease on her foot, she 
left her abode, post-haste, lest assistance should be 
tendered from the palace. 

A merchant's wife, who was laboring under a 
dropsy of the abdomen, utterly refused to be gov- 
erned by the advice of her medical attendants. 
Such was the singularity of the case, that, like 
everything of the kind, the Czar heard of it He 
immediately waited upon the lady, and partly by 
persuasion, but probably more through the danger 
apprehended from refusing the chirurgical services 
of the Royal operator, in the presence of the fac- 
ulty, he actually, with his own hands, performed 
the nice operation of paracentesis abdominis, and 
drew off twenty -four pounds of water. Unfortu- 
nately the patient died. 

He had a remarkable giant, and a dwarf, equal- 
ly remarkable. Both died, and by his expres 
command they were both flayed and their skins 



much of the activity of his early manhood, and hardly seems 
to be aware of the extent of his years. 

With the most earnest wishes for his continued health and 
activity, we welcome him to our pages. Kd. Hist. Mao. 
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stuffed for the future wonder and admiration of 
the curious. 

2. — Longevity. 

By the census of the United States in 1850, 
there were two thousand, five hundred, and fifty- 
five persons of one hundred years old and upward 
— a greater number than are to be found of that 
age, in any other countiy, kingdom or empire, in 
the known world. 

A late number of the London Lancet states that 
a man of that age is very rare in England, and 
that a single centenarian was then unknown. 

Ireland, on the contrary, in 1853, presented the 
following singular instance: "Owen Duffy, of 
"Monaghan County, Ireland, is one hundred and 
" twenty-two years old. When he was one hun- 
' * dred and sixteen he lost his second wife, and 
" subsequently married a third, by whom he had 
" a son and daughter. His youngest son is two 
4 * years old, and his eldest ninety. He still retains 
" in much vigor his mental and corporeal facul- 
" ties ; and frequently walks to the county town, 
" a distance of eight miles." 

China, by a modern census, which we have 
seen, had only four centenarians, in a population 
of four hundred and seventy millions. 

It is possible that Russia exceeds any other 
country in very aged people. An instance which 
we have seen related, of a man, who married at 
the age of one hundred and two, had two daugh- 
ters by that marriage, and lived to see them both 
married before his own decease. He died at the 
age of one hundred and twenty-eight. 



Xm.— THE BATTLE OF BULL RUNT. 

Aw important letter from General Joseph 

E. Johnson. 

Selma, March 21. 

Editors of Selma Dally Messenger. 

Gentlemen: The life of Lieutenant-general 
(Stonewall) Jackson, by a member of his staff, 
will, evidently, be generally read in the South. 
It is, therefore, important to me to endeavor to 
correct the errors relating to myself, which I 
observed in glancing over that part of the work 
proceeding and ref erring to the battle of Manassas. 
On that account, I respectfully ask the publication 
of what follows, in your paper: 

Pages 196-7 : "When General Johnston, however, 
1 * arrived at Harper's Ferry, and claimed to relieve 
•' Colonel Jackson of his command, the latter had 
" received no directions from the State government 
1 * to surrender his trust. And here arose a tempo- 
" rary collision between the two authorities, which 
'* displayed the inflexibility of Jackson's character. 
44 He replied that he had been intrusted by Major- 
-general Lee, at the command of the State of 



44 Virginia, with this charge ; and he could, only re, 
* ' linquish it by his orders. In this position he was 
44 while respectful, immovable; and as the Confede- 
4 4 rate commander was equally firm, a mischievous 
44 strife was anxiously feared. But very soon, the 
44 mails brought an application from some person 
44 pertaining to Colonel Jackson's command, upon 
4 4 which was indorsed in the handwriting of Major- 
44 general Lee, a reference to the authority of Gene- 
44 ral Johnston, as commanding at Harper's Ferry. 
44 This furnished Colonel Jackson all the evidence 
44 which he desired, to justify his surrender of his 
44 trust'" ***** * 

I think that this statement magnifies the circum- 
stance in question, and does injustice to General 
Jackson's character. The State of Virginia had 
joined the Confederacy and transferred the control 
of its military affairs to the President, several 
weeks before my arrival at Harper's Ferry, on the 
twenty-third of May, 1861. Within an hour 
after my arrival, General (then Colonel) Jackson 
came to see me ; and the order assigning me to the 
command he had been exercising was shown to 
him. On the following morning, my order assum- 
ming the command was sent to him, with a request, 
in writing, that he would have the necessary 
number of copies made and distributed to the 
troops. After acknowledging my note and order, 
he wrote : 44 Until I receive further instructions 
44 from Govornor Letcher or General Lee I do not 
44 feel at liberty to transfer my command to 
44 another, and must, therefore, decline publish- 
44 ingthe order. Meanwhile, I beg you to be 
44 assured that it will give me pleasure to afford 
44 yourself and the other officers named, every 
44 facility in my power for obtaining appropriate 
4 4 information relating to the post, and depart- 
4 4 ments of the service connected with it." Major 
Whiting, who fell in defence of Fort Fisher, as 
Major-general, a West Point associate of General 
Jackson, at my request, represented to him that 
the authority of the Confederate Government was 
paramount in the case, and the manner of . trans- 
ferring the command in accordance with military 
rule . He soon reported General Jackson con vinced. 
The whole affair occupied little moic time 
than was consumed in going twice and back from 
my Quarters to General Jackson's. There was no 
display of inflexibility on his part ; nor exhibition 
of firmness on mine. There was nothing in the 
affair to call forth those qualities. If there was 
any 4 4 collision between the two authorities" I was 
not conscious of it, as well as of the danger of 
44 mischievous strife." 

Page 201 : 44 On this expedition, Colonel Jack- 
44 son was ordered by General Johnston to destroy 
4 4 the locomotives and cars of the Baltimore Rail- 
4 4 road, at Martinsburg. At this village there were 
4 * vast workshops for the construction and repair of 
44 those cars; and more than forty of the finest 
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' • locomotives, with three hundred burden cars, were 
1 * now destroyed. Concerning this, he writes : * It 
" * was a sad work ; but I had my orders, my duty 
" * was to obey. If the cost of the property could 
" 'only have been expended in dissiminating the 
" ' Gospel of the Prince of Peace, how much might 
" 'have been expected.' 

' ' That this invaluable property should have 
"been withdrawn to Winchester, by the way of 
' ' Harper's Ferry, before this point was evacuated, 
' ' is too plain to be argued. Whose was the 
" blunder cannot be ascertained; that it was not 
* ' Colonel Jackson's appears from the extract of 
" his letter just inserted." 

The letter quoted does not refer to the removal 
of the property, and therefore furnishes no evi- 
dence on the subject. It only expresses the 
natural regret of a good man, at a great destruction 
of property, rendered necessary by a state of war. 
If Colonel Jackson had thought the suggested re- 
moval right, he would have attempted it while in 
command at Harper's Ferry, between the twenty- 
ninth of April and twenty-fourth of May, as I 
should have done, between the last date and fifteenth 
of June. Colonel Jackson's course was probably 
prompted by the consideration that directed mine ; 
and gives the authority of his great character to 
my course. It would not have been right, on our 
part, to seize the property of that road before the 
evacuation of Harper's Ferry; nor politic to com- 
mit such an act of war against citizens of Maryland, 
when we were receiving so much aid from that 
State and hoping for much more. The seizure or 
destruction of that property by us, could have 
been justified only by the probability of its mili- 
tary use by the enemy. That probability did not 
appear until about the time when Colonel Jack- 
Bon received the order in question : then, being 
unabled to remove, we were compelled to destroy it. 
But the most valuable part of this property, the 
engines, could not have been removed in the man- 
ner pointed out. Up to the time of evacuating 
Harper's Ferry, we were removing the machinery 
for manufacturing small arms, as fast it could be 
transported on the railroad, to Winchester. To 
expedite this work, I proposed to borrow engines 
from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, but was 
assured by the engineers of both roads, that that to 
Winchester, especially near Harper's Ferry, where 
it was supported on trestles, was not strong 
enough to bear those engines, which were much 
heavier than those for which it was constructed; 
and that if brought upon that road they would 
inevitably crush it. This would have stopped 
the removal of the machinery from Harper's Ferry, 
which was far more valuable to the Confederacy 
than all the rolling stock of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Road. 

Page 211 : "Accordingly, on the forenoon of 
' 'Thursday, the eighteenth, the Army of the 
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" Valley, numbering about eleven thousand men,. 
" was ordered under arms." 

Pages 212-18 : " The forced march of thirty 
" miles brought the army to Piedmont Station, at 
" the eastern base of the Blue Ridge, whence they* 
"hoped to reach their destination more easily by 
* * railroad. General Jackson's infantry was placed 
" upon trains, there, on the forenoon of Friday, (the 
" nineteenth day of July), while the artillery and 
" cavalry continued their march by the country 
"roads. 

" The President of the Railroad Company pro- 
" mised that the whole army should be transported 
" on successive trains to Manassas Junction, by the 
4 ' morning of Saturday ; but by a collision, which 
* ' was, with great appearance of reason, attributed 
" to treachery, the track was obstructed, and all 
' ' the remaining troops detained without any provi- - 
" sion for their subsistence, for two precious days. 
* Had they been provided with food and ordered! 
to continue their forced march, their zeal would 
' * have brought the whole to the field long bef ore- 
" the commencement of the battle." 

It is twenty-three, not thirty, miles from Win- 
chester to Piedmont, and thirty-four thence to 
Manassas. Jackson's brigade reached Piedmont 
early on Friday ; but the other troops arrived at 
the usual time of ending a day's march — making- 
two marches of this distance of twenty-three 
miles. At that rate, the thirty-four miles remain- 
ing would have consumed nearly three days; and 
the troops, if they had marched on with the least 
practicable delay, would have arrived at the scene 
of action the day after the battle. Jackson's- 
might have reached it Sunday night. The authoi 
said his army amounted to eleven thousand men. 
More than eight thousand of them were in the 
battle, conveyed on trains, the first of which 
arrived at Manassas on Friday evening, and the 
last about noon, on Sunday. The detention of 
the remainder was due to the wretched mis- 
management of the railroad trains. The only 
collision occurred on Saturday night, of a train 
bearing the Sixth North Carolina regiment and 
an empty one returning. The regiment was. 
carried on, reached Manassas Station on Sunday 
morning, and took part in the battle. Elzey's. 
brigade, on another train, passed over the place of 
of collision soon after the occurrence, and reached 
Manassas Station soon after noon on Sunday. 
The facts prove that the track was not ob- 
structed, at least not seriously. None of the 
troops were left without any provisions for their 
subsistence. If any of them suffered for want 
of food, it was in consequence of throwing away 
their rations— then not unusual on a march. We 
left Winchester with as much provisions as we- 
had the means of transporting ; and had enough 
for two days after the arrival of the troops at 
Manassas, on Monday. The author asserts that 
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all the remaining troops (Jackson's infantry being 
placed on trains), were detained at Piedmont two 
days, without food. These troops got to Pied- 
mont on Friday afternoon, and the battle began on 
Sunday morning, not much more than one march- 
ing day after the arrival at Piedmont. About eight 
thousand, three hundred of the eleven thousand, 
-at which he estimates the army of the Shenan- 
doah, were engaged in the battle ; therefore, 
but two thousand, seven hundred could have 
been detained at Piedmont. The fact that these 
■troops were two days in marching twenty-three 
miles from Winchester to Piedmont, shows that 
they could not have marched thirty-four miles, 
from Piedmont to the scene of action, in less 
than two days ; and that the only hope of get- 
ting them into the battle was by the railroad. 

Pages 215-16: "The plan of battle which 
1 * was adopted, after the designs of the enemy were 
Ai fully disclosed, was worthy of the genius of 
" Beauregard, who suggested, and of Johnston, 
" who accepted it. This was to send the two re- 
4 * serve brigades, which were at hand, to sustain 
41 the shock upon the left, and to enable that wing 
44 of the army to hold its ground for a time, while 
44 the centre and right were advanced across Bull 
44 Run, and swung around into a position parallel 
4 ' to the enemy's line of march, toward the Stone 
44 Bridge, with the view of assailing their rear- 
41 guard and their line of communication at Cen- 
"treville." 

" The plan of battle," so extolled by the auth- 
or, was made impracticable by McDowell's turn- 
ing movement and therefore was abandoned, when 
the " designs of the enemy were fully disclosed." 
The movements of Bee and Jackson to the left, 
:80 far from being the consequence of the disclo- 
sure of the enemy's plans, preceded that disco- 
very ; indeed, it was Bee's encounter with the 
JTederal army which revealed to me its designs, 
«nd "such reinforcements as could be spared 
"from the centre and right" were then ordered 
to hasten to the firing. The plan the author sup- 
poses and admires, would have kept our centre 
.and right (six brigades,) out of action, and enabled 
the Federal army to crush the other three. Cen- 
itreville was three and a half miles north of our 
•centre on Bull Run, and the field of battle was a 
anile and a half south of our original left on Bull 
Run ; so that it is clear that the troops which 
might have moved to Centreville in the beginning 
•of the action could by no possibility have reached 
the field in time to take part in it, but would 
have assisted McDowell in his turning operation, 
And made it impossible to prevent his seizure of 
•our depot at Manassas. 

Pages 216-17 : " The two generals despatched 
4 * the order for this movement to the commanders 
4 'of the right and centre, and then galloped for 
*" the scene of action." * * * 



Not orders for the movement supposed, but 
countermanding it, and directing troops from the 
centre and right to march rapidly to the fight. 

Page 217 : "* * and Beauregard, after 11st- 
" ning in anxious suspense to hear his guns open 
" upon the heights of Centreville, until the day 

* * and the battle were too far advanced for any 
"other resort, relinquished the movement. * * 
" The only tactics which remained for the Con- 
federate Generals were to bring up such rein- 

* * f orcements as could be spared from the centre 
" and right successively." * * * 

General Beauregard could not have listened for 
the opening of guns on the heights of Centreville, 
for none had been sent there. McDowell's turn- 
ing movement was revealed by Bee not earlier 
than half-past ten o'clock, A. M. If the centre 
and right had then been ordered to Centreville, as 
the author states, they could not have reached it 
much, if at all, before two o'clock P. M. If 
those troops had then been ordered into the ac- 
tion, they could not have joined in it : it would 
have been too late. As it was, of the three and 
a half brigades ordered up, two were too late, 
although those orders were despatched at least 
as early as eleven o'clock, A.M. 

This account of the battle does great injustice 
to General Beauregard and to Bee's and Early's 
brigades and their commanders. General Jack- 
son's great fame is in no degree enhanced by such 
disparagement of his associates. 

Page 230 : " The pursuit of the enemy was not 

* * continued beyond Centreville, and this was 
" the first error which made the laurels of the 
" Confederate army, so fair to the eye, barren of 

* * substantial fruit. It was accounted for, in part, 
" by the paucity of cavalry ; but this excuse was 
' * no justification, because the cavalry in hand, of 
" which only two companies had been engaged 
"in the actual combat, was not pertinaciously 
"pressed after the fugitives, but paused even 
"before it met with any solid resistance from 
"them." 

The " substantial fruit " of this victory was the 
preservation of , the Confederacy. No more could 
have been hoped for. The pursuit of the enemy 
was not continued, because our cavalry (a very 
small force) was driven hack by the " solid resist- 
ance" of the United States infantry. Its rear 
guard was an entire division, which had not been 
engaged, and was twelve or fifteen times more 
numerous than our two little bodies of cavalry. 
The infantry was not required to continue the 
pursuit, because it would have been harrassing it 
to no purpose. It is well known that infantry, 
unencumbered by baggage trains, can easily escape 
pursuing infantry. Napoleon's victories of Lut- 
zen and Bautzen are strong instances. I main- 
tain that, considering the relative strength of the 
belligerents, the Southern people could not have 
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hoped for more " substantial fruits " of this vic- 
tory. The defeat of the Confederate army would 
have involved the immediate overthrow of the 
Confederacy. 

Page 230 : " Another cause of the interrupted 
* c pursuit was a rumor brought at sunset to the 
" commanding Generals, by some alarmed scout, 
** who had seen some bewildered picket of the 
* * enemy wandering through the country, that a 
** powerful Federal force was about to attack the 
*' lines of Bull Run, near Union Mills, where they 
" were now denuded of defenders. This caused 
** them to recall the fresher regiments from the 
*' chase, and send them upon a forced march of 
41 seven or eight miles, to meet an imaginary 
" enemy, and to return next morning to the field 
" of battle." 

We had, of course, but one commanding General 
— myself. The story of the 4 ' alarmed scout " and 
" bewildered picket " is doubtless intended for 
sarcastic surmise — not fact. It is out of place in 
a Biography of Jackson. No troops were "re- 
44 called from the chase and sent seven or eight 
* c miles by night " or day " to meet an imaginary 
4C enemy." Holmes's brigade, which arrived too 
late to join in the battle or pursuit, and Ewell's, 
reported by its commander to be four miles off 
after the fight was over, were ordered to return to 
their camps, for the comfort of the men and to 
spare Ewell's a needless march. The latter, in 
his conversation with me, said that the Federal 
troops which had been facing our centre and right 
during the day, were reported to be advancing. 
He agreed with me, however, that if this were 
true, they would soon be recalled to serve as a 
rear guard. Still, he and Holmes were cautioned 
to be on their guard. No soldier was ordered by 
me to march in consequence of this report, or 
exposed to discomfort or fatigue. No troops 
were ordered to the " field of battle" next day, 
except those detailed to collect the arms, etc. 
Our infantry, which pursued the enemy from the 
field, finding their pursuit ineffectual, soon 
abandoned it 
Page 231 : * * It was expected that the Confed- 
erate commanders would at least pursue the 
" enemy to the gates of their intrenchments be- 
11 fore Alexandria and Washington; and it was 
44 hoped that it might not be impracticable, in the 
"agony of their confusion, to recover the Virgin- 
" ian city, to conquer the hostile capital, with its 
"immense spoils, and to emancipate oppressed 
" Maryland by one happy blow." 

These expectations and hopes were expressed 
at the time, not by military men who understood 
the state of affairs, but by the same military 
critics of the Press who had but a little while be- 
fore heaped denunciation on me for the measure 
which averted the capture of our army in the 
Valley, and enabled it to preserve the Conf eder- 
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acy at Manassas, — the abandonment of Harper's 
Ferry. Such a pursuit would have been fruitless. 
We could not have carried the intrenchments 
named by assault, and had none of the means to 
besiege them. Our assault would have been re- 
pulsed, and the enemy, then become the victo- 
rious party, would have resumed their march to 
Richmond. But if we had captured the intrench- 
ments, a river a mile wide lay between them and 
Washington, commanded by the heavy guns of a 
Federal fleet. If we had taken Alexandria, which 
stand on low and level ground, those guns would 
have driven us out of it in a few hours, at the 
same time killing our friends, the inhabitants. 
We could not cross the Potomac, and therefore it 
was impracticable to u conquer the hostile capi- 
"tal" or " emancipate oppressed Maryland!" 
The failure of our invasions in 1862 and 1863, 
with far greater means, might convince the South- 
ern people, I think, that the author's expectations 
extravagant. 

Page 231 : "The toiling army, which had 
44 marched and fought along the hills of Bull 
44 Run through the long July day, demanded 
44 with enthusiasm, to be led after the flying foe, 
44 and declared that they would march the soles 
44 off their feet in so glorious an errand, without a 
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My information of the disposition of the army 
was very different. According to it, the troops 
believed that their victory had established the in- 
dependence of the South — that all their country 
required of them had been accomplished — the 
war ended, and their military obligations fulfilled. 
They therefore left the army in crowds, to return 
to their homes. Such was the report of the Gen- 
erals, Colonels, staff-officers, and railroad officials. 
The exultation of victory cost us more than the 
Federal army lost by defeat. 

Pages 231. 44 But more than this ; the morning 
44 after the battle saw an aggregate of ten thou- 
44 sand fresh men, composed of the remainder of 
44 the Army of the Valley, who had at length 
4 4 reached the scene, and of reinforcements from 
4 'Richmond, arrive within the intrenchments at 
44 Manassas Junction, who were burning with en- 
44 thusiasm, and expected nothing else than to be 
44 led against the enemy at once." 

I have no records ; but according to my recol- 
lection, the Sixth South Carolina Regiment con- 
stituted the only reinforcements from Richmond 
at the time referred to. On Page 211, the Army 
of the Valley is estimated at eleven thousand. So 
that less than two thousand, seven hundred men 
of that army must have arrived the day after the 
battle, as more than eight thousand, three hundred 
were engaged in it. I am confident that, if we 
had marched a few days after the battle to * 4 con- 
44 quer Washington," and 44 emancipate Mary- 
4 4 land, " we should not have brought twenty thou- 
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sand men to the banks of the Potomac. Our 
men, as has been already said, believed the contest 
decided — their objects achieved — and were more 
disposed to go home and enjoy the independence 
and glory they had won, than to renew the war 
on Northern soil. 

Pages 231 — 32. "In a few days the patriotic 
" citizens of Alexandria sent authentic intelli- 
"gence of the condition of the beaten rabble, 
44 there and in Washington, which a true military 
" sagacity would have anticipated, as J a "k son 
" did, without actual testimony." 

No such intelligence was sent to me. Nor were 
the Federal troops south of the Potomac, a rabble. 
Mansfield's, Miles's, and Runyon's divisions, a 
larger force than we could have brought against 
them, had not been beaten nor engaged ; and the 
reports of the commanders of the brigades en- 
gaged, show that they entered the intrenchments 
organized, except those who fled individually 
from the field. These latter undoubtedly gave 
an exaggerated idea of the rout, to the people of 
Washington ; as those from our ranks, met by the 
President, before he reached Manassas on his way 
to the field, convinced him that our army had 
been defeated. 

Page 232 : "For days there was neither organ- 
"ization, nor obedience, nor thought of resistance 
" on the south side of the Potomac." 

This assertion is unfounded. It is disproved 
by the reports of the Federal general officers, and 
the fact that General Scott, who had near twenty- 
five thousand men idle within twenty-four hours 
of Washington, brought up none of them ; and 
that the President, Cabinet and members of 
Congress seem to have been unconscious of 
danger — or such a state of things as that de- 
scribes. 

Page 233 : * ' Now, then, said the more reflect- 
" ing, was the time for vigorous audacity. Now 
" a Napoleonic genius, were he present, would 
"make this another Jena in its splendid fruits. 
* * * * * He would firmly press upon the dis- 
organized masses; he would thunder at the 
" gates of Washington ; and replenishing his ex- 
" hauste d equipments with the mighty spoils, rush 
"blazing, like the lightning that shineth from 
" one part under the heaven to the other, through 
" the aff lightened North." * * * 

The author surely does not expect rational read- 
ers to believe that this bombast was really uttered 
in the army, or that our soldiers condemned 
their General for not being a "Napoleonic 
44 genius," when biit one is found in all history. 
The " splendid fruits" of the battle of Jena 
were due to the fact that Napoleon with about 
equal force, turned the Prussian army before de- 
feating it. Had it been able to take refuge in 
intrenchments covering the passage of a river a 
mile wide, those " fruits" would have been les 
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than ours— which were, the preservation of the* 
Confederacy, for the time. 

The masses referred to were less disorganized! 
by defeat than our army by triumph. By " gates- 
44 of Washington" is meant, I suppose, the forti- 
fications upon which skilful engineers, command- 
ing the resources of the United States, were en- 
gaged for several months — manned by double our 
numbers, half of whom had not seen the battle — 
and a river a mile wide commanded by the guns* 
of the United States fleet. We attempted inva- 
sion in 1862, and again in 1863. First, after Gen- 
eral Lee's victories over McClellan and Pope, and 
Jackson's over Banks, Fremont, and Shields. 
The second time, when the way was supposed. to 
have been opened by the effects of the battles of 
Fredericksburgh and Chancellorsville. 

On these occasions, the forces defeated were? 
ten times as great as those repulsed on the twenty- 
first day of July, 1861, and their losses twenty- 
times as great. Yet those defeated armies met us- 
at Sharpsburg and Gettysburg, so strengthened in 
numbers and spirit as to send back the war into 
Virginia. These events show how far, in July, 
1861, our army could have " rushed blazing "" 
through the North (and it could have crossed the 
Potomac), and how much the North would have 
been " frightened." The failure of invasions 
conducted by Lee, aided by Longstreet and Jaclc- 
son, and attempted under such circumstances, 
proves that the Confederacy was too weak for 
offensive war, and is a conclusive argument in 
favor of the course against which the author de- 
claims so vehemently. 

Page 234: "He (General Jackson) was then 

4 compelled to sit silent and see the noble army, 

4 with its enthusiastic recruits, withering away in 

4 inaction on the plains of Bull Run, now doubly 

4 pestilential from the miasma of the August 

4 heats and the stench of the battle-field ; under 

4 camp fevers ten-fold more fatal than all the 

4 bullets of the enemy. Regiments dwindled,. 

4 under the scourge, to skeletons ; and the rude, 

4 temporary hospitals acquired trains of graves, 

4 far more numerous and extensive than those 

4 upon the hills around the Stone Bridge." 

If General Jackson had seen the state of things 
described above he could not have been compelled 
to " sit silent." He would have done his duty by 
protecting his brigade from the effects of such 
wretched incompetence, by remonstrance to the 
General, and if that proved ineffective, by appeal 
to the Government. His silence proves that he 
did not see the evils his biographer describes. 

It is well known that large bodies of new 
troops are sickly in all climates. Our sick reports 
were larger in the healthy climate of the Valley 
than at the time referred to. No troops were 
then encamped in the valley of Bull Run, or 
nearer to the " battle-field" than four or five 
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miles. The dead had been buried so that the 
ladies visited the field without inconvenience. 
The writer's own estimate and General Beaure- 
gard's, very strongly contradict this account of 
our great losses by disease. He estimates the 
army of the Valley at eleven thousand when it 
left Winchester. General Beauregard reported 
Ms to be about twenty-one thousand, including 
one thousand five hundred mounted men, and the 
garrison of Manassas (two thousand soldiers and 
seamen), in all about thirty-two thousand; de- 
ducting one thousand, eight hundred, and ninety- 
three lost in battle, leaves thirty thousand, one 
hundred, and seven — not estimating the thousands 
"who -went home in the belief that their victory 
"had terminated the war. On page 239, the au- 
thor says, after their ' ' forces had grown to about 
"sixty thousand men," the Confederate Generals 
* l pushed their lines forward to Munson's and 
44 Mason's Hills." This was early in September. 
According to this, the army had then been in- 
creased by the difference between sixty thousand 
and thirty thousand, one hundred, and seven — 
twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred, and ninety- 
three. If my recollection is correct, it had re- 
ceived since the battle ten regiments — one from 
South Carolina, one from North Carolina, one 
from Texas, 'one from Alabama, two from Mis- 
sissippi, and four from Georgia, averaging less 
than six hundred men. So that these reinforce- 
ments amounted to not more than six thousand, 
leaving twenty-three thousand, eight hundred, and 
ninety-three, as the growth of the regiments rep- 
resented to have " dwindled under the scourge to 
* * skeletons." But these assertions — that our regi- 
ments dwindled to skeletons during August, and 
tnat the army had grown to about sixty thousand 
men early in September, — are altogether incorrect. 
I have contrasted them to show the carelessness of 
the author's accusations. The battle and its con- 
sequences reduced our army to about twenty-seven 
thousand men. When its advanced guard occu- 
pied Munson's and Mason's Hills early in Septem- 
ber, it had received, since the battle, not more 
than six thousand. So that its strength was 
little more than half of the biographer's estimate. 
Page 236 : * * The wearied Confederate soldiers 
"did not find the rain any the less dreary on the 
"next day, because they were either counter- 
" marched up and down Bull Run, or left to 
" crouch on the battle-field in fence corners, with- 
" out tents, instead of engaging in the inspiring 
" pursuit of the enemy." 

None of our troops . were countermarched up 
and down Bull Run the next day. None were 
on the battle-field but those detailed to collect 
arms, &c. Beauregard's troops had a full supply 
of tents, and those from the Valley a partial one. 
Pursuit would have been fruitless, and therefore 
anything but inspiring. 



Page 236 : * * The country was then teeming 
" with supplies ; herds of bullocks were feeding 
"in the pastures around Centreville ; and the 
" barns of the farmers were loaded with grain." 

The country between Bull Run and Washing- 
ton is poor and thinly peopled, and never teemed 
with supplies. If there were ever herds of bul- 
locks in the pastures around Centreville ; any 
Southern man can tell how many would have 
been left by a Federal army of four divisions 
(near forty thousand men), encamped there from 
the seventeenth to the twenty-first of July ; and 
if there was ever abundance between that place 
and Washington, those who have seen a country 
through which a Federal army had marched once, 
can judge of the abundance left where it had 
passed twice. 

Page 236 : "A march of twenty-five miles 
" could surely have been accomplished without 
" baggage or rations, especially when the short 
" effort might lead them to the spoils of a wealthy 
"capital." 

It is about forty miles from the field of battle 
to Washington by the main road, through Alex- 
andria — perhaps four less by Munson's Hill. At 
the end of that march a broad navigable river 
would have separated our army from " the spoils 
" of a wealthy capital." 

J. E. Johnston. 

Note. —The numbers given above express effec- 
tive force. 



XIV.— PATENT OF THE TOWN OF QUEENS- 
BURY, NEW YORK. 

Communicated by A. W. Holden, M. D. 

[The following document copied verbatim from the origi- 
nal Patent, was written upon two large sheets of Parchment 
in the old English character, and engrossed with great pre- 
cision and elegance. It is the property now of the family of 
Richard Wing, deceased, to whom it has descended as an 
heir-loom— it having been confided to the keeping of his 
grandfather, Abraham Wing, by the original grantees, and 
remained in the possession of the family ever since. I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Asahel Wing, Richard Wing's 
son), Cashier of the Fort Edward National Bank, for the per- 
usal and opportunity of copying this and other parchments 
and documents. A. W. H.] 

GEORGE the Third, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth, TO all to whom these 
Presents shall come, Greeting. WHEREAS 
our loving subjects, Daniel Prindle, Elihu 
Marsh, Thomas Hungerford, Samuel Hunger- 
ford, John Buck, Daniel Tryon, Amos Leach, 
Benjamin Seeley, Anthony Wanser, Jonathan 
Weeks, John Page, Elihu Marsh, Junior, Abraham 
Wanzer, Benjamin Elliot, John Seeley, Aaron 
Prindle, Thomas Northorp, Ezekiel Pain, 
Jedediah Graves, David Commins, Ebenezer 
Preston, David Preston, and Joshua Agard, did by 
their humble petition presented unto our trusty 
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and well beloved Cadwallader Golden, Esquire, 
our Lieutenant Governor and Commander in chief 
of our Province of New York and the territories 
thereon depending, in America, in Council, on the 
thirty-first day of March, now last past, humbly 
pray our Letters Patent granting to each of the 
said Petitioners especially and to their respective 
heirs, the quantity of One Thousand Acres of a 
certain Tract of Land, in the said Province, 
vested in the Crown that had been surveyed and 
laid out for the said Daniel Prindle and his asso- 
ciates above named of the contents of six miles 
square adjoining to the lands intended to be 
granted to James Bradshaw and others between 
Fort Edward aud Lake George under the Quit 
Rent provisoes, Limitations and restrictions direc- 
ted and prescribed by Our Royal Instructions to- 
gether with the like privileges of a Township (as 
were lately granted to Isaac Sawyer and others) 
by the name of Queensbury Township, WHICH 
PETITION having been then and there read and 
considered of, our said Council did afterwards, on 
the fifteenth day of April now last past, humbly 
advise our said Lieutenant Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief to grant the prayer thereof. 
WHEREFORE, in obedience to our said Royal 
Instructions our Commissioners appointed for the 
setting out all lands to be granted within our said 
Province have set out for the petitioners above 
named ALL that certain Tract or Parcel of Land 
situate lying and being in the County of Albany on 
the north side of Hudson's river between Ft. Ed- 
ward and Lake George BEGINNING at the north 
west corner of a certain Tract of land surveyed 
for James Bradshaw and his associates and run- 
ning from the said northwest corner, north twenty- 
seven chains, then west, five hundred and thirty- 
five chains, then south, five hundred and thirty-six 
chains to Hudson's River, then down the stream of 
said River as it runs to the west Bounds of the 
said Tract surveyed for James Bradshaw and his 
associates, then along the said West Bounds North 
to the place where this tract first began, containing 
after deducting for sundry ponds of water lying 
within the above mentioned Bounds Twenty-three 
thousand acres of land and the usual allowances 
for Highways. AND in setting out the said 
Tract of Land the said Commissioners have had 
regard to the profitable and unprofitable acres, and 
have taken care that the length thereof doth not 
extend along the Banks of any other River other- 
wise than is conformable to our said Royal In- 
structions for that purpose as by a certificate there- 
of under their hand bearing Date the Twenty-first 
Day of April now last past and entered on Record 
in our Secretary's Office in our City of New York 
may more fully appear. Which said Tract of 
Land set out as aforesaid according to our said 
Royal Instructions, We being willing to grant 
to the said 
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knowledge 

granted ratified and con- 
firmed and DO by these Presents for us our Heirs 
and Survivors give, grant, ratify, and confirm unto 
them the said Daniel Prindle, Ehhu Marsh. 
Thomas Hungerford, Samuel Hungerford, John 
Buck, Daniel Tryon, Amos Leach, Benjamin 
Seely, Anthony Wansar, Jonathan Weeks, John 
Page, Elihu Marsh, Junior, Abraham Wanser,. 
Benjamin Elliot, John Seeley, Aaron Prindle^ 
Thomas Northorp, EzekielPain, Jedediath Graves, 
David Commins, Ebenezer Preston, Daniel Pres- 
ton and Joshua Agard their Heirs and Assignees 
for ever ALL THAT the aforesaid Tract or parcel 
of Land set out abutted bounded and described in 
Manner and Form above mentioned together with 
all and singular the Tenements and Appurtenances 
thereunto belonging or appertaining, and also all 
our Estate, Right, Title, Interest, Possession, 
Claim and Demand Whatsoever of, in and to the 
same Lands and Premises and every part and 
parcel thereof and the Reversion and Reversions 
Remainder and Remainders, Rents, Issues and 
Profits thereof, and of every part and parcel 
thereof, EXCEPT and always reserved out of this 
our present Grant, unto us, our Heirs and Succees- 
sors for ever, all mines of Gold and Silver and also 
all White and other sorts of Pine Trees fit for 
masts of the Growth of Twenty-four Inches 
Diameter and upwards at twelve Inches from the 
Earth, for Masts for the Royal Navy of us our 
Heirs and Successors, TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
one full and equal Three and Twentieth part (the 
whole into Twenty three equal parts to be divided) 
of the said Tract or parcel of Land, Tenements, 
Hereditaments and Premises by these Presents 
granted, ratified and confirmed, and every part 
and parcel thereof with their and every of their 
appurtenances, (except as is hereinbefore excepted) 
unto each of them our Grantees above mentioned 
their Heirs and Assignees respectively, TO 
their only proper and separate use and Behoof 
respectively for ever as Tenants in common and 
not as joint Tenants. TO BE HOLDEN of us, 
our Heirs and Successors in fee and common 
socage as of our Manor of East Greenwich in our 
County of Kent within our Kingdom of Great 
Britain ; YIELDING, rendering, and paying 
therefore yearly and every year forever unto us 
our Heirs and Successors at our Custom House in 
our City of New York, unto our or their Collector 
or Receiver 
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the yearly rent of 
two shillings and six pence Sterling for each and 
every Hundred Acres of the above granted land* 
and so in proportion for any less in quantity there- 
of saving and except for such part of the said 
Lands allowed for Highways as above mentioned 
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in Lieu and stead of all other Rents, Services, 
Dues, Duties, and Demands whatsoever for the 
hereby granted Lan ds and Premises, or any part 
thereof. AND WE DO, of our especial Grace, 
certain knowledge and meer motion, create, erect 
and. constitute the said Tract or parcel of Land 
hereby granted and every part and parcel thereof 
a Township for ever hereafter to be, continue, and 
remain, and by the name of Qukensbuky Town- 
ship for ever hereafter to be called and known. 
AND for the better and more easily carrying on 
and managing the public affairs and Business of 
the said Township our Royal will and pleasure is, 
and we do hereby, for us our Heirs and Successors, 
give and grant to the inhabitants of said Town- 
ship all the Powers, Authority, Privileges and 
Advantages heretofore given and granted to or 
legally enjoyed by all, any, or either our other 
Townships within our said Province. AND we 
also ordain and establish that there shall be 
forever hereafter in the said Township, One 
Supervisor, Two Assessors, One Treasurer, Two 
Overseers of the Highways, Two Overseers of the 
Poor, One Collector and four Constables elected 
and chosen out of the Inhabitants of the said 
Township yearly and every year on the first Tues- 
day in May at the most publick place in the said 
Township, by the majority of Freeholders thereof, 

{End of contents of first piece of parchment.] 

THEN and there met and assembled for that 
purpose, hereby declaring that wheresoever the 
first Election in the said Township shall be held 
the future Elections shall forever thereafter be held 
in the same place as near as may be, and giving 
and Granting unto the said officers so chosen, 
power and authority to exercise their said several 
and respective officers have or legally may use or 
exercise their offices in our said Province, (sic) 
AND in case any or either of the officers of the 
said Township should die or remove from said 
Township before the Time of their Annual service 
shall be expired or refuse to act in the Offices for 
which they shall 

[Defaced and illegible.] 

of the said Township to meet at the place where 
the annual election shall be held for the said 
Township and chuse other or others of the said 
Inhabitants of the said Township in the place or 
stead of him or them so dying removing or refus- 
ing to act within Forty days next after such con- 
tingency. AND to prevent any undue election in 
this case, We do hereby ordain and require, That 
upon every vacancy in the office of Supervisor, 
the Assessors and in either of the other offices, 
the Supervisor of the said Township shall within 
ten days next after any such vacancy first happens 
appoint the Day for such Election and give public 
Notice thereof in Writing under his or their Hands 
by affixing such Notice on the Church Door, or 



other most public place in the said Township, at 
the least Ten days before the Day appointed for 
such Election, and in Default thereof we do here- 
by require the Officer or Officers of the said Town- 
ship or the Survivor of them, who in the order 
they are hereinbefore mentioned, shall next suc- 
ceed him or them so making Default, within ten 
days next after such default to appoint the day 
for such election, and give notice thereof as afore- 
said, HEREBY Giving and Granting that such 
person or persons as shall be so chosen by the ma- 
jority of such of the Freeholders of the said 
Township as' shall meet in manner hereby directed t 
shall have, hold, exercise and enjoy the Office or 
Offices, to which he or they shall be so elected 
and chosen from the Time of such Election, until 
the first Tuesday in May then next following, and 
until other or others be legally chosen in his or 
their place and stead as fully as the person or 
persons in whose place he or they shall be chosen 
might or wou ld h ave done by virtue of these pre- 
sents. AND WE do hereby will and direct that 
this method shall for ever hereafter, be used for 
the filling up all vacancies that shall happen in 
any or either of the said Offices between the an- 
nual Elections above directed, PROVIDED al- 
ways and upon condition nevertheless, that if our 
said Grantees, their heirs or assignes, or some or 
one of them, shall not, within three years next 
after the conclusion of our present war with France, 
settle on the said Tract of Land hereby granted 
so many families as shall amount to one Family 
for every thousand acres thereof, OR if they, our 
said Grantees, or one of them, their or one of 
their heirs or assigns, shall not also within three 
years, to be computed as aforesaid, plant and effec- 
tually cultivate at the least three acres for every 
thousand acres of such of the hereby granted 
Lands as are capable of cultivation, OR if they 
our said Grantees or any of them, or any of their 
heirs or assignes 

[Defaced and illegible.] 
person or persons by their or any of their priv- 
ity, consent, or procurement, shall fell, cut down 
or otherwise destroy any of the Pine Trees by 
these Presents reserved to us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, or hereby intended so to be, without the 
Royal License of us, our heirs or successors for 
so doing first had and obtained, that then and 
in any of these cases, this, our present Grant and 
every Thing therein contained, shall cease and 
be absolutely void, and the Lands and Premises 
hereby granted shall revert to and vest in us, 
our heirs and successors, as if this our present 
Grant had not been made, anything hereinbe- 
fore contained to the contrary thereof in any 
wise notwithstanding, PROVIDED lurther, and 
upon condition also nevertheless, and we do 
hereby for us, our heirs and successors direct 
and appoint that this our present Grant shall be 
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registered and entered on Record within six 
months from the date thereof, in our Secretary's 
Office, in our City of New York, in our said Prov- 
ince, in one of the Books of Patents there remain- 
ing and that a Docquet thereof shall be also 
entered in our Auditor's Office there, for Qur 
said Province, and that in default thereof this our 
present Grant shall be void and of none effect 
any Thing before in these Presents contained to 
the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 
AND WE DO moreover, of our Grace, certain 
knowledge and meer motion, consent, and agree 
that this our present Grant being registered, re- 
corded and a Docquet thereof made as before 
directed and appointed, shall be good and effec- 
tual in the Law, to all Intents, Constructions and 
Purposes whatsoever against us, our heirs and Suc- 
cessors, notwithstanding any Misreciting, Mis- 
bounding, Misnaming, or other Imperfection or 
Omission of, in, or in any wise concerning the 
above granted or hereby mentioned or intended 
to be granted Lands, Tenements, hereditaments 
and premises, or any part thereof. IN TES- 
TIMONY whereof we have caused these our 
Letters to be made Patent and the Great Seal of 
our said Province to be hereunto affixed. WIT- 
NESS our said trusty and well beloved Cadwalla- 
der Colden, Esquire, our Lieutenant Governor and 
Commander in Chief of our Province of New- 
York and Territoiies depending thereon in Amer- 
ica. At our Fort, in our City of New- York, the 
Twentieth day of May, in the year of our Lord, 
One Thousand Seven hundred and Sixty-two and 
of our Reign the scecond. (First Skin, Line 31, 
the word "of" interlined; line 47, the words 
" any or" wrote on an erasure ; and Line 49, the 
word * * the " interlined. ) 

CLARKE. 



[Endorsements on the hack of the Parchment Skin 

JSTo. 1] 

Secretary's Office 25th May 1762 The Within 
Letters Patent are Recorded in Lib Patents No 13 
Pages 478 to 483. 

Gow. Banyar D Sec'y 
New York Auditor Genet al's Office 1st June, 
1762. The within Letters Patent to Daniel 
Prindle and others are Docqueted in this office. 

Gow. Banyar Dept Auditor. 



XV.— DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT SEP. 
ULCHRAL MOUND NEAR NEWARK, 
OHIO.* 

By O. C. Marsh, F.G.S. 

In the first volume of the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions, Messrs. Squier and Davis have ably de- 
scribed the most important of those ancient 

• From the American Journal of Science, 



monuments of the Mississippi Valley, which ren- 
der that region so interesting to the student of 
American archeology. By discarding vague 
speculation, which had been the prominent fault 
of most previous investigators, and adopting that 
rigid method of research inaugurated so success- 
fully by Scandinavian antiquaries, these authors 
were enabled to embody in their work all that 
was valuable in previous accounts, and to add 
much new and important information concerning 
that ancient population of this country, who have 
left behind them so many imposing structures. 
The subsequent researches of Squire, Latham, and 
others, have thrown additional light upon this in- 
teresting subject, so that at the present time the 
"Mound-builders" can no longer be regarded as 
an unknown people, although both tradition and 
history are silent in regard to them. 

Few of these ancient monuments of the West 
have attracted more attention than the group of 
"Enclosures," or "Forts," near Newark, Ohio, 
which have long been celebrated' on account of their 
great extent, and remarkable regularity. They 
consist mainly of elaborate earthworks, in the 
form of a circle, octagon, and square ; and enclose 
an area of about four square miles, on the upper 
terrace, between two branches of the Licking 
River. They were well described by Atwater, in 
1820, who regarded them as works of defense; 
and subsequently by Squier and Davis, who, 
however, considered them sacred enclosures. 
Scattered over the same plain, and crowning the 
neighboring hills, are numerous tumuli, or 
mounds, evidently erected by the same people who 
built the larger works. 

While on a geological excursion through the West, 
during the last autumn, the writer spent several 
days at Newark, examining these various monu- 
ments, in company with George P. Russell, Esq., of 
Salem, Mass., who is well versed in everything re- 
lating to American antiquities. In the course of 
our investigations, a sepulchral mound was opened, 
which proved to be in many respects the most in- 
teresting one of the kind yet examined. Mounds 
of this class received from Squire and Davis much 
less attention that the smaller " Altar Mounds," 
as the latter usually contain more relics of ancient 
art. These authors, moreover, examined none of 
those belonging to the Newark group of works, 
although the mounds in that vicinity appear to 
present some points of difference from those of 
other localities. For these reasons a more detailed 
account of our explorations will be given than 
would otherwise be necessary. The mound 
selected for examination was about two and a half 
miles south of Newark, on the farm of Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, and was known in the neighbor- 
hood as the " Taylor Mound." It was conical in 
form, about ten feet in height, and eighty in 
diameter at the base, these being about the average 
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dimensions of the burial mounds in, that vicinity. 
It was situated on the summit of a ridge, in the 
midst of a stately forest. On the mound itself 
several oak trees, two and a half to three feet in 
diameter, were growing, and near them were 
stumps of others, evidently of greater age. The 
mound stood quite alone, nearly half a mile from 
its nearest neighbor, and about three miles from 
the large earthworks already mentioned. In our 
explorations we were greatly assisted by Dr. J. N. 
Wilson, and Messrs. Dennis and Shrock, of 
Newark, and Charles W. Chandler, Esq., of 
Zanesville, who are all much interested in the 
local antiquities of that region. 

An excavation about eight feet in diameter was 
first made from the apex of the mound, and after the 
surf ace soil was removed the earth was found to be 
remarkably compact, probably owing to its having 
been firmly trodden down when deposited. This 
earth was a light loam, quite different from the 
soil of the ridge itself, and its peculiar mottled 
appearance indicated that it had been brought to 
the spot in small quantities. In excavating the 
first five feet, which was a slow and very laborious 
undertaking, nothing worthy of notice was 
observed except some traces of ashes and pieces 
of charcoal and flint, scattered about at various 
depths. At five and a half feet below the surface, 
where the earth became less difficult to remove, a 
broken stone pipe was found, which had evidently 
been long in use. It was made of a very soft lime- 
stone, containing fragments of small fossil shells, 
apparently Cretaceous species. No rock of precisely 
this kind is known to exist in Ohio. Pieces of a 
tube of the same material, and about an inch in 
diameter, were found near the pipe. The cavity 
was about two-thirds of an inch in diameter, and 
had been bored out with great regularity. Simi- 
lar tubes have occasionally been found in mounds, 
but their use is not definitely known. 

About seven feet from the top of the mound a 
thin white layer was observed, which extended 
over a horizontal surface of several square yards. 
Near the centre of this space, and directly under 
the apex of the mound, a string of more than one 
hundred beads of native copper was found, and 
with it a few small bones of a child, about three 
years of age. The beads were strung on a twisted 
cord of coarse vegetable fibre, apparently the inner 
bark of a tree, and ihis had been preserved by 
salts of the copper, the antiseptic properties of 
which arc well known. The position of the beads 
showed clearly that they had been wound two or 
three times around the neck of the child ; and the 
bones themselves, (the neural arches of the cervi- 
cal vetebrae, a clavicle, and a first rib), were pre- 
cisely those which the beads would naturally 
come in contact with, when decomposition of the 
body ensued. The remains evidently owe their 
preservation to this fact, as they are all colored 

Hist. Mao., Vol. n. 16 



with carbonate of copper, and the other parts of 
the skeleton had entirely decayed. The position 
the body had occupied, however, was still clearly 
indicated by the darker color of the earth. The 
beads were about one-fourth of an inch long, and 
one-third in diameter, and no little skill had been 
displayed in their construction. They were evi- 
dently made, without the aid of fire, by hammer- 
ing the metal in its original state; but the joints 
were so neatly fitted that in most cases it was very 
difficult to detect them. On the same cord, and 
arranged at regular intervals, were five shell beads, 
of the same diameter, but about twice as long as 
those of copper. All had apparently been well 
polished, and the necklace, when worn, must 
have formed a tasteful and striking ornament. * 

About a foot below the remains just described, 
and a little east of the centre of the mound, were 
two adult human skeletons, lying one above the 
other, and remarkably well preserved. The in- 
terment had evidently been perf oraaed with great 
care. The heads were toward the east, slightly 
higher than the feet, and the arms were carefully 
composed at the sides. A white stratum, similar 
in every respect to the one already mentioned, 
was here very distinct, and extended horizontally 
over a space of five or six yards, in the center of 
which the remains had been laid. The earth 
separated readily though this stratum, and an ex- 
amination of the exposed surfaces showed that 
they were formed from two decayed layers of 
bark, on one of which the bodies had been placed, 
and the other covered over them. The smooth 
sides of the bark had thus come together, and the 
decomposition of the inner lavers had produced 
the peculiar white substance, as a subsequent 
microscopic examination clearly indicated, f Di- 
rectly above these skeletons was a layer of reddish 
earth, apparently a mixture of ashes and burned 
clay, which covered a surface of about a square 
yard. Near the middle of this space was a small 
pile of charred human bones, the remains of a 
skeleton which had been burned immediately over 
those just described. The fire had evidently been 
continued for some time, and then allowed to go 
out ; when the fragments of bone and cinders that 
remained were scraped together, and covered with 
earth. All the bones were in small pieces, and 
most of them distorted by heat; but among them 
were found the lower extremity of a humerus, and 



* Native copper seems to have been the favorite material 
for ornaments among the mound-builders. The metal was, 
without doubt, derived originally from the Lake Superior 
deposits, although it may have been found in the drift. It 
was more probably taken directly from the deposits them- 
selves, as they exhibit abundant evidence of ancient mining 
operations, which no one familiar with such matters would 
attribute to the more recent Indians. 

t This white layer, which was thought by Sqnier and 
Davis to be the remains of matting, is a characteristic fea- 
ture in burial mounds. It has only been found where the 
interment* were unquestionably those of mound builder*, 
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some fragments of a fibula, which showed them 
to be human, and indicated an adult rather below 
the medium size. The two skeletons found 
beneath these remains were well formed, and of 
opposite sex. The ossification of the bones in- 
dicated that the female was about thirty years 
of age, and the male somewhat older. It is not 
impossible that these were husband and wife — and 
latter put to death and buried above the remains 
of her consort; and the charred bones may have 
been those of a human sacrifice, slain at the 
funeral ceremonies.* Near these skeletons was a 
small quantity of reddish brown powder, which 
proven on examination to be hematite. It was 
probably used as a paint.f 

On continuing our excavations about a foot 
lower, and somewhat more to the eastward, a 
second pile of chaned human bones was found rest- 
ing on a layer of ashes, charcoal and burned clay. 
But one or two fragments of these remains could 
be identified as human, and these also indicated 
a small-sized adult. The incremation had appar- 
ently been performed in the same manner as in 
the previous instance. Immediately beneath the 
clay deposit a third white layer was observed, 
quite similar to that just described. In this layer 
was a male skeleton, not in so good a state of 
preservation as those already mentioned, although 
evidently belonging to an individual considerably 
older. In this case also the head was toward the 
east, and the burial had been carefully performed. 
Near this skeleton about a pint of white chaff was 
found, which appeared to belong to some of the 
native grasses. The form was still quite distinct, 
although nearly all the organic substance had 
disappeared. A few inches deeper, near the sur- 
face of the natural earth, several skeletons of 
various ages were met with, which had evidently 
been buried in a hurried manner. All were 
nearly or quite horizontal, but no layer of bark 
had been spread for their reception, and no care 
taken in regard to arrangement of limbs. These 
skeletons were in a tolerable state of preservation, 
some parts being quite perfect. A tibia and fibula, 
with most of the corresponding bones of a foot, 
were found quite by themselves, and well pre- 
served. 

Our excavations had now reached the original 
surface of the ridge on which the mound was 
erected, and we were about to discontinue further 
researches, when the dark color of the earth at one 



• Among the ancient Mexicians and ^Peruvians, when a 
rnler or other person of high rank died, his wives and do- 
mestics were often put to death at the tomb, and in some 
instances the remains were burned. 

t A large quantity of the same substance was found in 
another mound near Newark. May not the " iron rust " dis- 
covered in the mound at Marietta, and regarded by some as 
a proof that the mound-builders were acquainted with that 
metal, have been merely this substance? Implements of he- 
matite were, indeed, found in the same mound. — Transac- 
tions American Antiquarian Society, i. 168. 



point attracted attention and an examination soon 
showed that a cist, or grave, had first been excava- 
ted in the soil, before the mound itself was com- 
menced. This grave was under the eastern part of 
the elevation, about four feet from the center. It 
consisted of a simple excavation, in an east and west 
direction, about six feet long, three wide, and nearly 
two deep . In this grave were found parts of at least 
eight skeletons, which had evidently been thrown 
in carelessly, — most of them soon after death, but 
one or two not until the bones had become 
detached and weathered. Some of the bones 
were very well preserved, and indicated individu- 
als of various ages. Two infants, about a year 
and eighteen months old respectively, were each 
represented by a single osillium, and bones of 
several other small children were found. One 
skull, apparently that of a boy about twelve years 
of age, was recovered in fragments, and this was 
the best preserved of any obtained in the mound. 
The skeleton of an aged woman of small stature 
was found resting on its side. It was bent to- 
gether, and lay across the grave with its head 
towards the north. Some of the loose, human 
bones, exhumed from the bottom of the grave 
were evidently imperfect when thrown in. 
Among these was part of a large femur, which 
had been gnawed by some carnivorous animal. 
The marks of the teeth were sharplyxdefined, and 
corresponded to those made by a dog or a wolf. 

Quite a number of implements of various kinds 
were found with the human remains in this grave. 
Near its eastern end, where the detached bones had 
been buried, were nine lance and arrow heads, nearly 
all of the same form, and somewhat rudely made 
of flint and chert. The material was probably 
obtained from " Flint ridge," a siliceous deposit of 
Carboniferous age, which crops out a few miles 
distant. These weapons are of peculiar interest, 
as it appears they are the first that have been 
discovered in a sepulchral mound, although many 
such have been carefully examined. They show 
that the custom — so common among the Indians 
of this country — of burying with the dead their 
implements of war or the chase, obtained occa- 
sionally, at least, among the mound-builders. 
Not far from these weapons six small hand-axes 
were found, one of which was made of hematite, 
and the rest of compact greenstone, or diorite, the 
material often used by the Indians for similar 
articles. Two of these Corresponded closely in 
form with the stone hand-axe figured by Squier 
and Davis as the only one then known from the 
mounds. With these axes were found a small 
hatchet of hematite, a flint chisel, and a peculiar 
flint instrument, apparently used for scraping 
wood. 

In the central part of the grave, near the aged 
female skeleton already alluded to, were a large 
number of bone implements, all exceedingly well 
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preserved. Among these were five needles, or 
bodkins, from three to six inches in length, neatly 
made from the metatarsal bones of the common 
deer ; and also a spatula, cut from an ulna, and 
probably used for moulding pottery. With these 
were found about a dozen peculiar implements 
formed from the antlers of the deer and elk. 
They are cylindrical in form, from three to eight 
inches in length, and an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter. Most of these had both ends 
somewhat rounded, and perfectly smooth, as if 
they had either been long in use or carefully 
polished. It is possible these implements were 
used for smoothing down the seams of skins or 
leather : they would, at least, be well adapted to 
such a purpose. A *' whistle," made from a tooth 
of a young black bear, and several spoons, cut 
out of the shells of river mussels, ware also ob- 
tained, near the same spot. 

A vessel of coarse pottery was found near the 
western end of the grave, but, unfortunately, was 
broken in removing it. It was about five inches 
in its greatest diameter, six in height, and one- 
third of an inch in thickness. It was without or- 
nament and rudely made of clay containing some 
sand and powdered quartz. It was filled with 
soft, black earth, the color being probably due 
to some animal or vegetable substance, which it 
contained when deposited in the grave. Frag- 
ments of a vase of similar material, but having 
the top ornamented, were found in another part 
of the mound. Neither of these vessels were 
superior, in any respect, to the pottery manufac- 
tured by the Indians. 

Near the bottom of the mound, and especially 
in the grave, were various animal bones, most of 
them in an excellent state of preservation. Many 
of these belonged to the common deer, and near- 
ly all the hollow bones had been skilfully split 
open lengthwise, — probably for the purpose of 
extracting the marrow, — a common custom among 
rude nations. Some of these remains of the deer 
indicated individuals of a size seldom attained by 
the species at the present time. Beside one of the 
skeletons in the grave, and evidently deposited 
with it, were several bones of the gray rabbit. 
This renders it not unlikely that the mound-buil- 
ders used this animal for food, —a point of some 
interest, as the inhabitants of Europe in the stone 
age are supposed to have been prevented from 
eating the hare, by the same superstition chat 
prevailed among the ancient Britons, and is still 
observed among the Laplanders. 

Some of the animal remains in the mound, 
although well preserved, were in too small frag- 
ments to admit of accurate determination. Char- 
acteristic specimens, however, were obtained of 
those in the following list: 

Cervus Canadensis, Erlx., (elk). 
| Cervus Virginianus, BodcL, (common deer). 



Ursus JLmmVkzwws, Pallas, (black bear). 

Canis Latransf Say, (prairie wolf). 

Lepus sylvaticus, Bach. , (gray rabbit). 

Arctornys monax, Gm, (woodchuck). 

TJnio alatus, Say, (river mussel). 

It will be observed that these are all existing 
species, and, with one or two exceptions, are still 
living in Ohio — a fact of some importance in its 
relation to the antiquity of the mounds. The 
discovery of these remains under such circum- 
stances shows, moreover, that the mound-builders 
depended, to some extent, at least, on the chase 
for subsistence. If, however, they were a statio- 
nary and agricultural people, as is generally sup- 
posed, we should expect to find in the mounds, 
the remains of domestic, rather than of wild, 
animals, but none of these have yet been discov- 
ered. This may be owing to the fact that com- 
paratively little attention his hitherto been paid 
to the animal remains, and other objects of natu- 
ral history found in the mounds, although a care- 
ful study of these would undoubtedly throw 
much light upon the mode of life of the mound- 
builders.* 

The excellent state of preservation of the vari- 
ous skeletons in this mound is remarkable, and has- 
probably never been equalled in the hundreds 
that have hitherto been examined. The remains 
of undoubted mound-builders have almost invari- 
ably been found so much decayed that it was 
impossible to recover a single bone entire, f The 
preservation in this case was doubtless due in 
part to the excessive compactness of the earth 
above the remains, but mainly to the fact that the 
mound stood on an elevation, where moisture- 
could not accumulate. The skeletons in the 
lower part of the mound were not so well pre- 
served as those higher up, probably because the 
original soil of the ridge naturally retained more 
moisture than the earth above it There may 
have been, moreover, a considerable interval be- 
tween the irregular burials and those that fol- 
lowed, and thus some of the skeletons commenced 
to decay before the mound was completed. 
The interval, however, could not have been of 
very long duration, as no perceptible deposit of 
vegetable matter was formed over the small 
mound then existing. The same may be said of 
the intervals between the regular interments, and 



* The animal remains found near the Swiss lake habita- 
tions, show conclusively that the earliest inhabitants of those 
settlements were hunters, who subsisted chiefly on wild 
animals : at a later period, however, during the change to a 
pastoral state, domestic animals were gradually substituted 
as an article of food.— Ruiimeyer Fatma der PfahlbauUn 
der Schweitz. Basel. 1861. 

t Squler and Davis regard this fact as evidence of the 
great antiquity of the mounds, as in England, where the 
moist climate is much less favorable for preserving such re- 
mains, perfect skeletons ¥ the, ancient Britons have been 
found, although known to have k been buried at least 1800 
years.— Smithsonian Contributions, 1 168. 
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also of the subsequent period preceding the final 
completion of the mound. It should, perhaps, 
be remarked before proceeding further, that this 
mound had evidently never been disturbed by the 
Indians, and that all the human remains and 
other objects found in it were undoubtedly de- 
posited there by its builders. This will readily 
be admitted by every one familiar with the sub- 
ject, as the last interment was at least seven feet 
below the surface, directly under the apex of the 
mound, and the white layers — infallible indica- 
tions of regular burials of the mound-builders — 
all extended over the grave, and remained undis- 
turbed.* 

The skeletons found in this mound were of me- 
dium size, somewhat smaller than the average of 
those of the Indians still living in this country. 
The bones were certainly not stouter than those of 
Indians of the same size, although this has been re- 
garded as a characteristic of the remains of the 
mound-builders. All the skulls in the mound 
were broken — in one instance apparently before 
burial — and most of them so much decayed that 
no attempt was made to preserve them. Two, 
however, were recovered with the more important 
parts but little injured. Both were of small size, 
and showed the vertical occiput, prominent ver- 
tex, and large interparietal diameter, so charac- 
teristic of crania belonging to the American race. 
In other respects there was nothing of special in- 
terest in their conformation. With a single ex- 
ception, all the human teeth observed were per- 
fectly sound. The teeth of all the adult skele- 
tons were much worn, those of aged individuals 
usually to a remarkable degree. The manner in 
which these were worn away is peculiarly interest- 
ing, as it indicates that the mound-builders, like 
the ancient Egyptians and the Danes of the stone 
age, did not, in eating, use the incisive teeth for 
cutting, as modern nations do. This is evident 
from the fact that the worn incisors are all trun- 
cated in the same plane with the coronal surfaces 
of the molars, showing that the upper front teeth 
impinge directly on the summits of those below, 
instead of lapping over them. This peculiarity 
may be seen in the teeth of Egyptian mummies, 
as was first pointed out by Cuvier. 
t$ All the bones in this mound, animal as well as 
human, were very light, and many of them ex- 
ceedingly brittle. They adhere strongly to the 
tongue, but application of hydrochloric acid 
shows that they still retain a considerable portion 
of the cartilage. Some of the more fragile bones, 
which showed a tendency to crumble on exposure 
to the] air, were readily preserved by immersing 

* It is well known that the modern Indians occasionally 
buried their dead in the mounds, bnt invariably near the 
surface ; the postition ot such remains, and especially the 
manner of their interment, clearly distinguished them from 
the original deposits of the mound-builders. - 



them in spermaceti melted in boiling water, a new 
method, used by Professor Lartet and other French 
paleontologists, and admirably adapted to such a 
purpose. 

There are several points connected with this 
mound which deserve especial notice, as they 
appear to throw some additional light upon the 
customs of the mound-builders, particularly, 
their modes of burial and funeral ceremonies. 
One of the most remarkable features in the 
mound was the large number of skeletons it 
contained With one or two exceptions, none of 
the burial-mounds hitherto examined have con- 
tained more than a single skeleton which unques- 
tionably belonged to the mound-builders, while 
in this instance parts of at least seventeen were 
exhumed. The number of small children repre- 
sented amoqg these remains is also worthy of 
notice, as it indicates for this particular case a 
rate of infant mortality (about thirty-three per 
cent) which is much higher than some have sup- 
posed ever existed among rude nations. Another 
point of special interest in this mound is the 
evidence it affords that the regular method of 
burial among the mound-builders was sometimes 
omitted, and the remains interred in a hurried 
and careless manner. This\was the case with 
eleven skeletons exhumed in the course of our ex- 
plorations, a remarkable fact, which appears to be 
without a precedent in the experience of previous 
investigators. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that nearly all of these remains were 
those of women and children. Their hurried 
and careless burial might seem to indicate a want 
of respect on the part of their surviving friends, 
were there not ample evidence to prove that rever- 
ence for the dead was a prominent characteristic 
of the mound-builders. _It is not unlikely that in 
this instance some unusual cause, such as pesti- 
lence or war, may have made a hasty interment 
necessary. The various implements and remains 
of animals found with these skeletons also deserve 
notice, as they far exceed in number and variety 
any hitherto discovered in a single mound. They 
prove, moreover, that, if in this instance the rites 
of regular burial were denied the departed, their 
supposed future wants were amply provided for. 
The contents of one part of the cist (which is it- 
self a very unusual accompaniment of a mound) 
appears to indicate that the remains of those who 
died at a distance from home were collected for 
burial, sometimes long after death, The interest- 
ing discovery of weapons, which were found with 
these detached bones, would seem to imply that 
in this case the remains and weapons of a hunter 
or warrior of distinction, recovered after long ex- 
posure, had been buried together.* 



* A similar custom still prevails among some tribes of 
western Indians. 
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The last three interments in this mound were 
perf onxied with great care, as already staffed, and 
in strict accordance with the usual custom of the 
mound-builders. The only point of particulai 
interest in regard to them is the connection-which 
appears to exist between some of the skeletons 
and the charred human bones found above them. 
Similar deposits of partially burned bones, sup- 
posed to be human, have in one or two instances 
been observed on the altars of sacrificial mounds, 
and occasionally in mounds devoted to sepulture, 
but their connection with the human remains 
buried in the latter, if indeed any existed, appears 
to have been overlooked. Our explorations, which 
were very carefully and systematically conducted, 
clearly demonstrated that in these instances the 
incremation had taken place directly over the 
tomb, and evidently before the regular interment 
was completed : taking these facts in connection 
with what the researches of other investigators 
have made known, concerning the superstitious 
rites of this mysterious people, it seems natural to 
conclude that in each of these cases a human vic- 
tim was sacrificed as part of the funeral ceremo- 
nies, doubtless as a special tribute of respect to a 
person of distinction. 

All the skeletons in this mound, except one, 
appeared to have been buried in a horizontal posi- 
tion with the face upwards. The exception was 
the skeleton of the aged female found in the 
grave, which lay on its side ; but this may have 
been owing to the fact that the body had been 
bent together, perhaps in consequence of age. 
The skeletons which had received a regular inter- 
ment all had their heads toward the east, but no 
such definite position has been noticed in the re- 
mains found in other mounds. As the grave had 
the same direction, this can hardly have been un- 
intentional, although it may have been determined 
by the position of the ridge on which the mound 
stood The layer of charcoal, not unfrequently 
found in sepulchral mounds, was wanting in this 
instance, as was also the evidence, usually afforded 
by the same substance, that the fire, which con- 
sumed the human remains, had been suddenly ex- 
tinguished by a covering of earth. Possibly the 
former, as well as other objects of interest, were 
contained in the outer portion of the mound, 
which was not examined, although usually every- 
thing deposited by the mound-builders was placed 
near the center ; and hence our explorations were 
chiefly confined to that part. 

Such is a brief and incomplete description of 
one of the ancient mounds of the West, of which 
at least ten thousand are known to exist in the 
single State of Ohio, and. countless numbers else- 
where in the valleys of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. These structures are the only remain- 
ing memorials of a race whose history has been 
buried with them, and from these alone can we 



hope to learn who this people were and whence 
they came. The Indians of this couniry, although 
retaining no tradition of this more ancient popu- 
lation, regarded their works with great veneration; 
but the present possessors of the soil have, in gen- 
eral, little of this feeling, and hence hundreds of 
these monuments of the past are annually swept 
away by the plow, and their contents irretrievably 
lost A few pioneers in American archaeology 
have, indeed, rescued much that is valuable, but 
the work is hardly commenced; and a careful 
and systematic investigation of these various mon- 
uments would not only add greatly to our know- 
ledge of this interesting people, but doubtless 
also help to solve the question of the antiquity of 
man on this continent, and, perhaps, that more 
important one of the unity of the human race. 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 1866. 



xvi.— song of Mcdonough. 

[The following Song was written by N. H. Weight* booh 
after McDonough's victory on Champlain. It is to good to 
be lost, and having the only copy I have seen in more than 
forty years, I trascribe it for yon. 

Vermont Record* T.] 

The banner of freedom triumphantly waving, 
Displayed in bright colors the stripe and the 
star, 
While the light-curling billows the war ships were 
laving 
And the foeman was seen on the water afar. 

In his bosom the heart of each freeman beat high, 
He thought of his country, his love and his 
honor ; 
And he swore by the blood of his fathers to die, 
Or conquer and share in the fame of McDon- 
ough. 

And now the dire conflict with fury was raging. 
And many an Hero lay panting for breath ; 

Whilst the genius of war forbade pity assuaging 
The pains which could only be ended by death. 

Yet no pang pierced the hearts of those freemen 
so brave, 
For they knew they had fallen in glory and 
honor ; 
And their last parting sigh as it fled o'er the wave, 
Was a prayer for their country, their friends, 
and McDonough. 

Mid the blaze of the battle their spirits ascended, 
And hovered aloft till the thunders were o'er, 

Then to regions of glory, by angels attended, 
The tidings of victory triumphantly bore. 

* A native of Cornwall, Vt, and anthor of a poetic volume 
the Fall of Palmip-a, a work now exceedingly rare. It was 
published aft Middlebury, in 1817. 
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The banner of England was lowered from its 
height — 
That flag that was wont to have floated in 
honor ; 
"While the stripes and the stars beam'd more bril- 
liantly bright 
As they gracefully wav'd o'er the head of Mc- 
Donough. 

For the brows of the brave let the fair hand of 
beauty 
The laurel of victory and honor entwine ; 
And the heroes whose ardor kept pace with their 
duty, 
Like the stars in a bright constellation shall 
shine. 

Their country shall cherish their glory and fame, 
\ Their deeds be enrolled on the records of honor : 
And mem'ry shall cherish with fondness the name 
k Of each warrior who fought by the side of Mc- 
Donough. 



XVH.— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps hare been picked up in various places, and 
brought to this place, "as they are," without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.— Ed. 
Hist. Mao.] 

Red River Territory — Its Resources and 
Capabilities. — The first attempt to found a 
colony in that part of Rupert's Land uow occupied 
by the Red River Settlements, was made in the 
year 1812, under the patronage of Lord Selkirk. 
In giving a brief sketch of tie early history of the 
settlement, we cannot do better than give a cur- 
tailed quotation from the Rise, Progress, and 
Present State of the Med River Settlement, by 
t^ie late Alexander Ross, published in London, 
1856, whose long and intimate connection with 
the country gave him ample opportunity for col- 
lecting reliable information. He says: "The 
"colonists consisted of several Scotch families, 
"who after they had reached the spot which was 
" to be their future home, they were met by a large 
" party of half-breeds and Indians, in the service 
" of the North West Company, and warned not to 
"attempt to establish a permanent settlement. 
"They were conducted by a number of those wild 
"and reckless children of the prairie to Fort 
" Pembina, a post of the Hudson Bay Company, 
" where they passed the winter in buifalo skin 
"tents, and soon adopted the habits of life be- 
" longing to the savage and half savage natives 
"by whom they were surrounded. 

"In May, 1812, the emigrants returned to the 
" neighborhood of Fort Douglas, about two miles 
"below the present site of Fort Garry, and here 



"commenced their agricultural labors. In the 
" fall of the year they again sought refuge at Fort 
" Pembina, and after a winter of much suffering, 
"revisited in the spring of 1814, the scene of the 
" previous year's attempt to plant themselves on 
" the banks of Red River, with a determination to 

* * make it a permanent residence. His Lordship had 
1 ' established a general store of goods, implements, 
" ammunition, clothing and food, at Fort Douglas, 
"from which the empoverished emigrants were 
' ' supplied on credit . In July, 1818, several French 
"Canadian families, under the guidance of two 
"Priests, arrived in the Colony. In 1820, the 
* ' foundation of a Roman Catholic Church was laid 
" near the present site of the Cathedral of St. Boni- 
"face ; and in the fall of that year, a minister of 
" the Church of England visited that country, en- 

* ' cburaged by the Church Missionary Society. In 
"1821, the Northwest and Hudson's Bay Compa- 
"nies united, and from that time the condition 
" and prospects of the Red River Settlement be- 
" came more encouraging and their progress slow 

* * but sure. In 1823, the population of the Colony 

* * was about six hundred ; twenty years afterwards 
"it had increased to five thousand, one hundred, 
' ' and forty-three, and thus assumed an important, 
" though not a prominent, position among Chris- 
" tian communities, in the midst of barbarous and 
" savage races." 

It is now well known that, Northwest of Min- 
nesota, the country reaching from the Selkirk Set- 
tlement to the Rocky Mountains, and from lati- 
tude forty-nine degrees to fifty-four degrees, is as 
favorable to grain and animal productions as any 
of the Northern States ; that the mean temperature 
for spring, summer, and autumn observed in the 
forty-second and forty-third parallels, in New 
York, Michigan and Wisconsin, has been accu- 
rately traced through Fort Snelling and the valley 
of the Saskatchewan to latitude fifty-five degrees 
on the Pacific coast. Of the present community 
of the Settlement, numbering over ten thousand, 
about five thousand are competent to assume any 
civil or social responsibility which may be im- 
posed upon them. The accumulations from the 
fur trade during fifty years, with few excitements 
or opportunities of expenditure, have secured gen- 
eral prosperity, with frequent instances of afflu- 
ence ; while the numerous churches and schools 
sustain a high standard of morality and intelli- 
gence. The present agriculture of the Settlement 
confirms the evidence from a variety of sources, 
to which we shall afterwards refer, that the dis- 
tricts west and north-west of the Red River valley 
are well adapted to settlement. For the produc- 
tion of wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, potatoes, 
vegetables, etc., the region in question will be 
unsurpassed by any other area of similar extent 
on the continent, and capable, it is estimated, of 
feeding forty millions of people. A writer elo- 
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quently remarks : — " Are these innumerable fields 
' of hay for ever destined to be consumed by fire 

* or perish in the autumnal snows ? How long 

* shall these superb forests be the haunts of wild 

* beasts ? And these inexhaustible quarries, — 
' these abundant mines of coal, gold, silver, 

* lead, sulphur, iron, copper, salt and saltpetre, — 

* can it be that they are doomed to remain 

* for ever inactive? Not so : the day will come 
4 when some laboring hand will give them value ; 
4 a strong, active and enterprising people are de- 

* stined to fill this void. The wild beasts will, 

* ere long, give place to our domestic animals ; 

* flocks and herds will graze in the beautiful 
' meadows that border the numberless mountains, 
' hills, valleys and plains, of this extensive re 

* gion. " 

There are three religious denominations here, 
which are divided as follows : 

FAMILIES AND CHURCHES. 



Roman Catholics, 554 families, 3 Churches, 
Episcopalian, 383 " 4 " 
Presbyterian, 60 " 2 



t< 



exclusive of the settlement of Prairie Portage 
and the Indian Missionary village. Education is 
in a far more advanced state in the Colony than 
its isolation and brief career might claim for it 
under the peculiar circumstances in which the 
country has been so long placed. There are sev- 
enteen schools in the settlement, generally under 
the supervision of the ministers of the denomina- 
tion to which they belong. One of the Episco- 
palian clergymen remarks, " On the ground of 
" education let none fear to make trial of the 
" country. The parochial school connected with 
" my own chapel is equal to most parochial schools 
" which I have known in England, in range of 
" subjects superior to most, though in method and 
44 the apparatus of the school necessarily a little 
* 'inferior." 

At present there is a great want of good trades- 
men in the settlement, especially blacksmiths, 
carpenters and masons ; also a good tanner, and 
one or two boot and shoemakers, and a tailor, 
would also do well to save the importation of this 
bulky and necessary article. There are among 
the. principal merchants several who would no 
doubt be glad to assist in giving a start to such 
tradesmen coming to settle among us. Our next 
article will commence with our resources and 
their means of development, beginning with Ag- 
ricultural Industry. — Nor'-wester, 



Remarkable Discoveries — Researches 
Among the Bones of Dead Centuries. — It 
may not be generally known that the ground on 
which the City of Nashville now stands was once 



the site of an ancient and populous town, yet 
such is supposed to be the fact. Some of the 
most interesting antiquities of our State are found 
along the lower course of Stone River, but a few 
miles from Nashville. A wide area of country 
there is covered thickly with thousands of graves 
of a now forgotten people. 

But a few days ago several gentlemen made 
some researches in this region and found their la- 
bors richly rewarded by some striking discoveries. 
At a place known as SchelTs Spring they found a 
mound of considerable height and perhaps forty 
feet in diameter, which proved upon examination 
to be nothing less than a vast mausoleum of the 
dead. The graves were found to be made of flat 
rocks, symmetrically joined together, and three 
tiers deep from the base of the mound to its apex. 
Bones were found in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation, together with pottery and shells. Very 
large ornaments have been dug out in this local- 
ity, made from shells found only in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

A gentleman of acknowledged skill and au- 
thority in antiquarian matters who conducted the 
researches made a few days ago, estimated that 
the remains which they unearthed could not have 
less age than six or seven hundred years. What 
is remarkable, no warlike implements are found 
in this locality, from which it is inferred that they 
were' a peaceable race, and were probably exter- 
minated or driven away by the Indians. In one 
of the graves was found a beautiful little vase, 
which had been placed in the hand of the inmate 
at the time of the burial. Upon this little bit of 
earthenware was the model of a diminutive an- 
imal. The care which these people took of their 
dead shows a high degree of humanity. We 
learn that other investigations in this section are 
to be made ere long. The field is certainly a rich 
one for the antiquarian. — Nashville (Tenn.) Preu 
and Times. 



Captain Waddell and His Slanderer. — 
Our readers will remember that in an article pub- 
lished several weeks since we reviewed a work 
purporting to be a history of the cruise of the 
Confederate steamer Shenandoah written by one 
Cornelius E. Hunt, who claimed to have been an 
officer of the ship. In our previous notice of the 
book we asked a suspension of judgment by the 
public as to the charges against the Commander 
of the Shenandoah contained therein, until we 
could gather the facts necessary to a complete re- 
futation of the slanders promulgated agauMt one 
of the noblest sons of the South. We hfl^ not 
yet received, though expecting daily, the reply of 
Captain Waddell to the miserable libel upon hifl 
character as an officer and a gentleman ; but Dr. 
McNulty, a fellow officer with Captain Waddell, 
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on the Shenandoah, writes us from Paris the fol- 
lowing communication with regard to Hunt's 
book. It may be necessary, to a full understand- 
ing of its purport, to say that it is thought that 
from the Doctor's manuscript alluded to below, 
Hunt obtained the data for that portion of his 
narrative referring to the ship's cruise, captures, 
&c. : 

Paris, May 4, 1867. 

To -the Editor of the Petersburg Index : 

Sir. — Having seen several extracts from a book 
recently published in the United States, of which 
Cornelius E. Hunt — lately an Acting Master's mate 
on board the Confederate States ship Shenandoah 
— claims to be the author, I consider that, in jus- 
tice to myself (having written a history of the 
cruise of the Shenandoah, the manuscript of 
which I have either lost or had purloined from 
me,) I am bound to disclaim any connection with 
the book entitled The Cruise of the Shenandoah, 
or the Last Confederate Cruiser. I am forced 
thus to obtrude my name upon the public, in con- 
sequence of it having been surmised by several of 
Captain WaddelTs professed friends that I was 
the real author of Mr. Hunt's book. 

From the extracts before me, I do not hesitate 
to assert that none of the language contained 
therein was written by me ; and if Mr. Hunt ob- 
tained possession of my manuscript, he did so 
without my knowledge or consent, and has had 
the language altered to gratify his malice in pub- 
lishing the grossest falsehoods in regard to his 
late commander. 

On page 223 of Mr. Hunt's book, it is stated 
that when we received intelligence of the defeat 
of our cause from the Captain of the English 
barque Barracouta, Captain Waddell, in an ad- 
dress to the crew, promised ' * to run the Shenan- 
" doah into Sidney, and then without their cog- 
" nizance steered for another and more distant 
" port." Captain Waddell never made any sucli 
promise to the crew. Of this I am positive, as I 
was an attentive listener to every word that Cap- 
tain Waddell uttered on that occasion. 

It is stated in Mr. Hunt's book that the reasons 
why Captain Waddell deceived his crew, in pro- 
mising to run for Sidney, and soon after altering 
the course of the ship, was for the purpose ' * of 
44 securing a" considerable sum of money which 
" he (Captain Waddell) knew to be lodged in the 
" hands of one of our secret agents at Liverpool." 
How was the Captain to know of such a deposit, 
when he had no means of receiving any communi- 
cationjrom Liverpool for thirteen months ? The 
absurWy of such a statement will readily be per- 
ceived. 

On page 229, it is stated that a petition was 
signed by all the officers, with the exception of 
five, of which five Mr. Hunt claims to have been 



one. Mr. Hunt is well aware that such is not the 
fact. Not being a commissioned officer, he was 
not called upon at any time for his opinion. 

In regard to the allusion, on page 232, to ex- 
tracts from a private letter which was published in 
some of the American newspapers, in which Captain 
Waddell is represented as denouncing all his offi- 
cers, without discrimination, I, as one of the 
five who supported the Captain in his determina- 
tion to proceed to Liverpool, and who naturally- 
felt aggrieved at such wholesale denunciation, 
was perfectly satisfied after hearing his explana- 
tion. The letter was addressed to a friend in the 
United States ; and he, without the knowledge, 
and much to the surprise, of the Captain, sub- 
mitted it to the Editor of a newspaper, who by 
typographical distortion so rendered the language 
of it as to seriously reflect upon the character of 
all the officers of the ship. The letter, if pub- 
lished as sent by Captain Waddell, could not 
have given offence to any of the officers. 

Mr. Hunt charges Captain Waddell, on page 
261, with dishonesty, in having appropriated to 
himself funds set apart for the payment of the 
officers and crew. Mr. Hunt received, over and 
above what was due him upon the ship's books, 
fifty pounds sterling, as did each of the other 
steerage officers. I have heard him acknowledge 
this fact, both in Liverpool and London. 

There are many other misrepresentions in Mr. 
Hunt's book, which, after the statement above, it 
is needless to notice. 

Respectfully, &c, 

Fred. J. McNulty, M.D. 
Late AcVg Ass't Surgeon, 
C. S. S. Shenandoa 

[Petersburg (Va.) Index.] 



Historical References to Old Canada. — 
In looking over an old map entitled the English 
Empire in North America, published in 1755, 
Canada, then belonging to the French, was 
bounded on the West by the River Outaouais 
(Ottawa), on the East by the River Bustard (Ou- 
tard), near the^present Manicouagon Point, about 
forty miles westward of Point des Monts, on the 
North by the Hudson Bay Company's territory, 
and on the South by the river St Lawrence. The 
country west, till lately Upper Canada, now by 
the Act of Confederation, Ontario, was then called 
Northern Iroquois, and inhabited by Indians bear- 
ing that name, and extended to the present Sarnia. 
From thence westward to the river Mississippi, the 
country now comprising Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
&c, was chiefly inhabited by the Outagamie, 
Mascoutens, and the Sioux or Nadonessian In- 
dians. Here and there scattered over these large 
tracts of country, from the Ottawa to the Missis- 
sippi, were a few French Forts and settlements; 
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Now look at the present map of the Dominion of 
Canada, from the Strait of Canso, N. S. , to the 
Straits of St. Clair, having its Parliament build- 
ings at Ottawa (worthy in point of architecture 
for any country) a place not then in existence. 
Go a step further back, to 1659, when the Royal 
Government in Canada was first established, and 
Mgr. de Laval arrived as Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Bee of Rome, and afterwards, in 1674, was named 
first Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec. Again 
to 1672, when De Courville obtained permission 
froni the Iroquois to erect a trading fort at Cata- 
raqui (Kingston). Let our imaginations picture 
the state and condition of Canada then, continu- 
ally at war with the Iroquois Indians, and conjure 
lip its march of civilization under the French rule, 
till 1760, when Canada was solemnly transferred 
to the British Crown. In one hundred years we 
have, by means of the Victoria Bridge, made an 
uninterrupted line of railway, from Sarnia to the 
Atlantic, and along its length there have arisen 
flourishing towns and cities, where there was then 
nothing but the primeval forest. We have history 
since 1 760, showing forth our valor and unity in the 
defence of our country. Instance our war medal 
bearing on its clasps, "Detroit," " Fort Erie," 
4 * Chateauguay, " &c. , &c. The population of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, has increased from about 
one hundred thousand (less than the present inhabi- 
tants of Montreal) to more than three millions or 
an increase of thirty-fold. Our commerce has in- 
creased in a great proportion, the revenue amount- 
ing to twelve millions of dollars. It palls the 
imagination to conjure what we shall be in another 
fifty or a hundred years under a prosperous, peace- 
ful and united Confederation. — Montreal News. 



"Thirty Years Ago" in Canada. — Mr. 
Hector Fabre states that thirty years ago, when 
Parliament sat during the summer, the gulf mem- 
bers came up to Quebec in schooners, and lodged 
in them all through the session. He also says that 
at about the same pericd a traineau, loaded with 
trunks and parcels, arrived at the Parliament 
House, one fine day, just previous Jo the opening 
of the session, and from it descended a stout 
countryman and his wife, who caref uily examined 
the twenty-four windows of the • building, and 
finally decided to rap at the door, which was im- 
mediately opened by one of the messengers. The 
countryman thereupon presented his compliments, 
stated that he was the member elect for the County 
of Berthier ; that he had come with his wife to 
take his seat ; and that he had brought his winter's 
provisions with him. He was consequently fully 

Srovided, but only wanted a cooking stove, and 
oped there was one in his room. The messenger 
immediately saw through the primitive simplicity 
of his visitor, and gradually "drew him" out. 



He ascertained that the member for Berthier ex- 
pected to find a room already prepared for him 
in the Parliament House, in which he and his 
wife could live throughout the winter, and sub- 
sist on the provisions he had brought from his na- 
tive village. The messenger grinned, you may be 
certain, and was finally forced to avow that there 
were no bedrooms in the Parliament House for mem- 
bers. "The member for Berthier" thereupon 
gave his horse a smart lash with the whip and in- 
dignantly and forever turned his back upon the 
legislative halls of the Province. 



The Campaign op 1760 in Canada. — Under 
the auspices of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec, the Gazette of that city published 
recently, the first part of an interesting sketch of 
this campaign. The following introduction to 
the paper, from the pen of Mr. Lemoine, fully 
explains its character, and will be perused with 
pleasure by historical readers : — 

" The original of this manuscript is deposited 
" in the French war archives, in Paris: a copy 
" was, with the leave of the French Government, 
" taken by P. L. Morin, Esq., Draughtsman to 
' * the Crown Lands Department of Canada, about 
" 1855, and deposited in the Legislative Assembly 
" of Canada. The Literary and Historical Society 
4 * of Quebec, through the kindness of Mr. Todd, 
* ' the Librarian, was permitted to have communi- 
" cation thereof. This document is supposed to 
" have been written some years after the return to 
% * France from Canada of the writer, the Chevalier 
"Johnstone, a Scotch Jacobite, who had fled to 
" France after the defeat at Culloden, and had 
" obtained from the French monarch, with several 
" other Scotchmen, commissions in the French ar- 
"mies. In 1748, says Francuqxie Michel, he 
" sailed from Rochefort as an Ensign with troops 
" going to Cape Breton : he continued to serve in 
* * America until he returned to France, in Decem- 
" ber, 1760, heving acted during the campaign of 
"1759, in Canada, as aide-de-camp to Chevalier 
" De Levis. On De Levis being ordered to Mon- 
" treal, Johnstone was detached and retained by 
" General Montcalm on his staff, on account of 
"his thorough knowledge of the environs of. 
" Quebec, and particularly of Beauport, where 
"the principal works of defence stood, and 
" where the whole army, some eleven thousand 
"men, were entrenched, leaving in Quebec, 
" merely a garrison of one thousand, five hundreds 
"The journal is written in English, and is not 
" remarkable for othography or purity of <^tion : 
"either Johnstone had forgotten, or hadHiever 
" thoroughly known, the language. The 6tyle is 
"prolix, sententious, abounding in quotations 
" from writers ; — one would.be inclined to think 
" at times, that it had originally been written in 
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French, and then literally translated into Eng- 
lish. 

" This document had first attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the late historians of Canada, 
the Abbe Ferland, who attached much import- 
ance to it, as calculated to supply matters of 
details and incidents unrecorded elsewhere. 
Mr. Margry in charge of the French records, 
had permitted the venerable writer, then on a 
visit to Paris, to make extracts from it ; some of 
which extracts the Abbe published at the time of 
the laying of the St Foy Monument, in 1862. 
The Chevalier Johnstone differs, in toto, from the 
opinions expressed by several French officers 
of regulars, respecting the conduct of the Ca- 
nadian Militia, in 1759, ascribing to their valour 
on the thirteenth of September, the salvation 
of a large portion of the French army." 



XVIEL— NOTES. 

Tom Paine. — A recent publication in England 
says that this notorious person was an officer of 
excise at Lewes, in Sussex, where he resided with 
a tobacconist named Ollive ; that, after the de- 
cease of the latter, he succeeded him in business 
and soon after was married to his only daughter ; 
that, in 1774, Paine was dismissed from office 
and, soon after, his goods were sold to pay his 
debts, his wife was separated from him, and he 
left for America. 

We learn also that the deed of separation from 
his wife was signed " Pain "—without the final e, 
as we are accustomed to see it ; — that his wife 
subsequently lived with her brother, Thomas Ol- 
live, silversmith, Cranbrook, in the Weald of 
Kent, where she died in 1808, and was buried by 
his side, opposite the western door of the parish 
church, a stone marking the spot at the present 
day. 

Hackensack, N. J. Day. 



Cookhouse. — Few would suspect this to be an 
Indian name. It is a locality laid down in De 
Witt's Map of the State of New YorJc, 1802, and 
is opposite Deposit, on the Erie Railroad, and in 
the town of Tompkins, Delaware County. Peter 
Helm, who "spoke the Indian language from 
41 being a boy," stated in an affidavit, on the fif- 
teenth of September, 1785, in the controversy 
respecting the Great Hardenburgh Patent, "that 
" the West branch of the Delaware river was 
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Cookquago. — This is the Iroquois name for the 
west branch of the Delaware river, and has the 
same meaning as the above, being derived from 
the Onondaga word, KeJcoa, an Owl, which in 
Mohawk is Ohosa. 

Albany, N. Y. O'C 



The Gulp of Maine. — The deep bay com- 
prised within" Cape Sable and Cape Cod was first 
designated the "Gulf or Bay of Maine" by 
the projectors of the European and North Ameri- 
can Railway Company, in 1850. The name has 
since been recognised by the Coast Survey, and is 
so given on a recent chart from that office. 

Belfast, Maine. J- W. 



An Ancient Button. — The Brunswick (Maine) 
Telegraph says that a metal button was recently 
ploughed up in that town bearing the inscription, 
" Massachusetts Artillery," in a circle round the 
rim. There is a very excellent representation of 
a gun with its rammer and sponger attached ; and 
to the rear of the piece, stands the British flag. 
Upon the reverse of the button, is the inscription 
— "Gilt, London." It may have belonged jus 
of the soldiers of Major Church, who in 1690, at 
the head of three hundred men made an expedi- 
tion from Massachusetts against the Eastern In- 
dians, and destroyed a fort on the spot where 
Brunswick is situated. 

Belfast, Maine. J. W. 
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river ; and means in English, ' Owl Land River.' " 
— Land Papers, See's Office, Albany, xl. 128. 
Albany, N. Y. O'C. 



Interesting Autograph Letters of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

Elliot Danforth, of Middleburgh, New York, 
recently found in his antiquarian researches, the 
following autograph letters of Jefferson and 
Adams, among the papers and documents of Isaac 
Hall Tiffany, Esq., deceased, who was a student 
of Aaron Burr, and a man of considerable learning. 
The letters were addressed to Mr. Tiffany while 
residing at what was then called Schoharie Bridge. 

"Monttcello, April 4, 1819. 

" Sir : — After thanking you for your compre- 
( * hensive tabular chart of the governments of the 
"United States, I must give you the answer 
"which I am obliged to give to all who pro- 
"pose to me to replunge myself iuto political 
"speculations, ' Senex sum, et levissimis curit 
"' imparl I abandon politics, and accomodate 
' * myself cheerfully to things as they go, confident 
" in the wisdom of those who direct them, and 
' ' that they will be better and better directed in 
" the progressive course of knowledge and experi- 
ence. Our successors start on our shoulders. 
" They know all that we know, and will add to 
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4 ' that stock the discoveries of the next fifty years; 

* * and what will be their amount we may estimate 

* * from what the last fifty years have added to the 

* * science of human concerns. The thoughts of 
4 ' others, as I find them on paper, are my amuse- 

* * ment and delight ; but the labors of the mind 
*' in abstruse investigations are irksome and writ- 
14 ing itself is become a slow and painful opera- 
44 tion, occasioned by a stiffened wrist, the con- 
4 * sequence of a former dislocation. I will how- 
4 4 ever, essay the two definitions which you say are 
44 more particularly interesting at present : I mean 
44 those of the terms Liberty and Republic, aware, 
4 4 however, that they have been so multifariously 
* 4 applied, as to convey no precise idea to the mind. 

44 Of Lifjerty, then, I would say, that in the whole 
44 plenitude. of dts extent, it is unobstructed action 
44 according to our will ; but rightful liberty is 
4 4 \niobstructed action according to our will with- 
44 in the limits, drawn around us by the equal 
44 rights of others. I do not add 4 within the 
44 4 limits of the law,' because law is often but 
44 the tyrant's will, and always so when it violates 
44 the rights of an individual, i 

44 1 will add* seoondly, that a pure Republic is 

44 a state of society in. which* every member of 

t..ix^ .reBndjsound mind, has an equal right of 

44 participation;, personally, in the direction of the 

4 4 affairs of the Society. Such a regimen is ob- 

r 44 viously impracticable beyond the limits of an 

44 encampment, or of a very small village. When 

4 4 numbers, distance, or force, oblige them to act 

44 by deputy, then their government continues 

4 4 republican in proportion only as the functions 

44 they still exercise in person are more or fewer, 

41 and as in those exercised by deputy the right of 

44 appointing their deputy is pro hac vice only, or 

4 4 for more or fewer purposes, or for shorter or 

44 longer terms. 

4 4 If by the word Government you mean a class- 
44 ification of tits forms, I must refer you for the 
44 soundest which has ever been given, to Tra- 
44 cey's Review of Montesquieu, the ablest political 
41 work which the last century of years has given 
' 4C us. It was translated from the original MS., 
■''■ 4i and published by Duane, a few years ago, and 
"is since published in the original French at 
44 Paris. With my thanks for your chart accept 
" the assurance of my great respect. 

44 Thomas Jefferson." 

"Quincy, April 30th, 1819. 

44 Dear Sir: — Of Republics the varieties are 
infinite, or at least as numerous as the tunes and 
changes that can be rung upon a complete set of 
bells. Of all the varieties, a Democracy is the 
most national, the most ancient, and the most 
fundamental and essential of all others. In 
some writing or other of mine I happened, 4 con- 
4 ventecalome, 1 to drop the phrase. 4 The word 
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44 4 Republic, as it is used, may signify anything, 
44 4 everything, or nothing. , For this escape I 
44 have been pelted for the last twenty or thirty 
4 4 years with as many stones as ever were thrown 
4 4 at St. Stephen when St. Paul held the clothes 
44 of the stoners ; but the aphorism is literal, strict, 
44 solemn truth, to speak technically, or scien- 
tifically, if you will. 

44 There are Monarchical, Aristocratical, and 
44 Democratical Republics. The Government of 
4 4 Great Britain and that of Poland are as strictly 
4 ' Republics as that of Rhode Island, or Connecti- 

I i cut, under their old Charters. If mankind have 
44 a right to the voice of experience, they ought 
44 to furnish that experience with pen, ink, and 
44 paper to write it, and an amanuensis to copy it. 

44 1 should have been extremely obliged to you 
44 if you had favored me with Mr. Jefferson's 
44 sentiments upon the subject. As I see you have 
4 4 an inquiring mind, I sincerely wish you much 
4 4 pleasure, profit, arid success in your investigar 
4 4 tions. I have had some pleasure in them ; but 
44 no profit, and very little, if any, success. 

44 In some of your letters you say that my De- 

II fence Yuba become rare. This is strange. Mr. 
44 Dilly published an edition of it in London ; an 
44 edition of it was published in Boston ; another 
44 in New York ; another in Philadelphia, before 
4 4 the adoption of the present Constitution of the 
44 National Government, and before one line of 
44 the Federalist was printed. Since that, Mr. Cob- 
44 bet, alias Porcupine, printed a large edition of 
44 the whole work in Philadelphia, and Mr. Stack- 
44 dale of Piccadilly; has published another large 
44 edition in London. It has been translated into 
"the French and German languages; and what 
44 has become of all these copies ? 

44 1 am, Sir, with much esteem, your humble 
44 servant, 

44 John Adams." 



XEL— QUERIES. 

The Aztecs. — Can any of the readers of The 
Historical Magazine inform me, through its 
columns, where I may learn something of this 
ancient people ? Also where I may learn some- 
thing of the two Aztec children who were in New 
York, a few years since. Dick. 

Bronxville, N. Y. 



Columbus and the Egg. — What authority is 
there for the old story of Columbus making- the 
egg stand on one of its ends ? * 

Where did Columbus die ? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Waal Boot. 
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Junius. — In a letter from London, dated May 
12, 1862, Mr. Thurlow Weed promised that " be- 
" fore the present year expires, all doubt or ques- 
" tion as to the authorship of the Junius letters 
"will be removed. 17 Allow me to enquire, in 
view of the promised disclosure of a long kept 
secret, who was Junius ? 8. A. S. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 



XX.— REPLIES. 

Methodist Hymn Book. — (H. M. I. i. 42) 
44 A Classleader " is respectfully informed that 
Coke and Asbury's hymn-book was entitled A 
Pocket Companion ; designed as a companion to 
the Pious ; but when it was first printed is un- 
known to me. The twenty -first edition was 
issued in 1797. Dick. 

Bronxttjlle, N. Y. 



First-born in New Netherland.— (R. M- 
L i. 42). The first-born white male in this region 
was Jan Vinge (Collections of Long Island His- 
torical Society, i. 114) ; the first-born white 
female was Sarah, daughter of George Rapelje 
and wife of Hans Hansen, a Norwegian carpen- 
ter, (Dutch Manuscripts — Secretary of State's 
Office— vi. 353.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Waal Boot. 



William Hutchinson, (H. M. I. i. 42). Doc" 
tor ShurtlefT was evidently in eiror'in the instanc" 
es referred to by T. Mr. Hutchinson was no* 
44 banished " from Massachusetts, if I read history 
correctly, but removed to Rhode Island volutarily, 
and was there an Assistant, not the Governor of 
tiyit Colony. Francisco. 

Newport, RI. 



XXI.— BOOKS. 
1. — Recent Publications. 

1.— Speeches, Correspondence, etc., of the late Daniel S. 
Dickinson, of New York. Including : Addresses on impor- 
tant public topics ; Speeches in the State and United States 
Senate, and in support of the Government during the Rebel- 
lion ; Correspondence, private* and political, (collected and 
arranged by Mrs. Dickinson) Poems (collected and arranged 
by Mrs. Mygatt), etc Edited with a Biography, by liis 
brother, John R. Dickinson. In two volumes. New York : 
George P. Putnam & Son. 1867. Octavo. Pp. xi. 743; xvi. 
719. Price $10. 

- Daniel S. Dickenson was a well-known poli- 
tician of this State, although a native of Connec- 
ticut The son of a plain, working farmer, he 
was carried by his parents, when he was only six 
years old, to Chenango County, in this State — 
then a new country — and there he worked on the 
farm, and picked up a scanty fund of informa- 



tion, which was added to, as he had opportunity, 
by subsequent reading. 

He was not, by any means, even a well-read 
scholar on any branch of knowledge, at any pe- 
riod of his life ; and but for his remarkable mem- 
ory, which enabled him to command at will every- 
thing which he had garnered in his not over- bur- 
dened mind, his brother would have been spared 
the effort which, beyond the limits of propriety, 
on page 2 of the first volume, he has made to 
invest him with thoroughness of scholarship. 

He learned the trade of a cloth-dresser, taught 
school, became a practical country land-surveyor, 
and studied law. He was a country politician 
from early life ; and, as a reward for his fidelity, 
he became a country Postmaster. As a showy, 
but superficial, country lawyer, he gradually ac- 
quired a standing in the little country village, and 
among the country politicians, which, in the city 
he could never have secured ; and his advent at 
Binghamton, thirfcy-six years ago, when Bing- 
hampton was not what it now is, was only an ex- 
tension of the area of his arena and an increase 
of the number rather than an improvement of the 
quality of his auditors. 

He was a lawyer, but not such an one as Ben 
Johnson or Charles Spencer, of Ithaca, Charles P. 
Kirkland, of Utica, or John A. Collier of Bing- 
hampton was ; and he was indebted for his success 
more to the readiness of his resources, the glitter 
of his quotations from the Bible or the poets, 
and his perfect self-control, than to the quality 
of his argument, the authorities in law which 
he cited, or the dignified consciousness of his 
manner, which indicated his own respect for the 
Truth. 

He was sent to the Senate, where he was known 
as a most faithful and unyielding partizan ; and 
his aspirations for still higher rank were gratified 
in 1840, by a nomination for Lieutenant-govern or, 
and chilled by a disastrous defeat. • He was more 
successful in 1842 ; and in 1844, he was sent to 
the Federal Senate, by Governor Bouck. 

He was one of the most ultra of the "Hun- 
kers," during the great contest for freedom in the 
territories ; and in every stage of the conflict of 
parties, he was found among the most violent of 
those who, concurring with the Southern senti- 
ment, hoped by the assistance of that potential 
political power, to rise still further into office. 
Nothing was too extreme to receive his earnest 
support — if the South approved it ; — and, although 
he appeared to reject the Presidency in 1852, 
when General Pierce received it, it is not quite 
certain that the Editor of this work with the 
greatest propriety has said all about it that he 4 
could have said, 

He subsequently engaged in his profession with 
great diligence ; and his practice was extensive and 
profitable. 
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When the South attempted to dissolve the Fed- 
eral Union, Mr. Dickinson abandoned his loudly- 
proclaiinecl principles, his well-known and well- 
understood. candidate for the Presidency, and 
those who had most earnestly maintained the doc- 
trines of his creed and on whom he had never 
failed, to depend for support ; and he threw him- 
self bodily into the hands of those whom, be- 
fore, he had most earnestly resisted. As a reward 
for this change of base, he was made Attorney- 
general of the State ; and, subsequently District 
Attorney of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. 

The volumes before us are filled, as will be 
seen by the title, with every thing, regardless of 
quality, which does not bear testimony against 
Mr. Dickinson — even unimportant remarks on the 
presentation of a watch to a railway superintend- 
ent, and those which were introductory of Edward 
Everett to a Binghampton auditory, are thrust among 
his " Speeches ; " and letters to his wife and chil- 
dren, and family connections, possessing no earthly 
interest outside the family circle into which they 
were cast, serve to swell the covers of the work. 

There has been no good judgment whatever 
exercised in preparing these volumes for the press ; 
and what was never great has been made to ap- 
pear still more insignificant by the parade in print 
of hundreds of pages of matter which, as it would 
have brought no credit to any intelligent adult in 
the country, ought to have remained, undisturbed, 
in the hands of those who had received them. 

The volumes are neatly printed ; and the first 
volume is illustrated with a shabby photograph of 
the deceased Senator. 



2. — Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of Health. 
1866. Albany: Van Benthuyben & Sons, 1867. Octavo, pp. 
800. 

In this extended Report, the new Board of 
Health lays before the public it proceedings dur- 
ing the year 1866, as far as the public is supposed 
to have anything to do with them ; and in an 
Appendix, it publishes a mass of statistics which 
are important principally to students of medicine. 

We suppose all these are useful, although, to us, 
they possess no other interest than that which at- 
taches to them as portions of the material relating 
to the History of the City of New York. As 
such they are very important to every collector of 
works concerning the City. 



&— Memorial on Personal Iteprefxntation, addressed to the 
Constitutional Convention or the State of New York, by the 
* Personal Representation Society. New York : A. Simpson 
6 Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 9. 

"The right of Minorities" are often heard of, 
in theory, but never recognized in practise ; and 
wo have many doubts if any minority of the 



body politic has any right to a voice in the ex- 
pression of " the major will." 

If the individual, when he becomes a member' 
of a body politic, becomes subject for all the pur- 
poses of that body, to the expressed will of the 
majority of its membership, he possesses no such 
Right of special Representation in the councils of 
the Body, as this pamphlet seems to assume ; and 
as we are decidedly of the opinion that N no por- 
tion of the actually delegated authority with 
which the State is clothed by such of its mem- 
bers, can at the same time be reserved to the Con- 
stituent, for his itidividual employment, we are 
unable to find the remotest reason for the claim 
which is here set up of a Eight in the minority to 
"Personal Representation." 



4.— Reform in Railroad Management, by securiny Equal 
Rights and Cheap Transportation, Statement of the views 
and objects of the National Anti-Monopoly, Cheap, Freight 
Railway League : New York, 1867. Octavo, pp. 24. 

The object of this League — of which our 
valued friend, Henry O'Rielly, Esq., is the Gene- 
ral Secretary — is for the purpose of diminishing 
the cost of travel and transportation by Railroad, 
and it proposes to do this by the construction of 
a grand Trunk road which " shall be open to 
41 free Competition for all persons, Companies, 
•' or other corporations who may desire to put 
14 passenger, mail, or freight trains thereon, or 
44 to engage in transporting on or over said rail- 
44 way and branches;" the speed to be 44 mode- 
44 rate and uniform ;" and the Company owning 
the road- way to be paid for their use of its rails 
by those who shall travel or carry freight over 
them. 

We see no objection to such a system ; and if it 
can afford cheaper provisions than we now enjoy, 
it is to be hoped that the effort will be successful. 



5— The Curate' 8 Discipline. A Novel. By Mrs. Elioart 
NewYork: Harper & Bros. 1867. Octavo, pp. 159. Price 
60c. 

This is No. 298 of the widely-circulated Li- 
brary of Select Novels, which the Harpers have 
gathered from the various fields of fiction, and the 
neatness of style in which it is dressed, and its 
eheapness, will undoubtedly command for it an 
extended circulation. 



6— Unification of North America. A Law. a Business, a 
Duty. A plan of Continental Construction, presented 
through George Batchelor, Citizen of Unitiz.d America. 
N. Y., January 1, 1867. Small octavo, pp. 16. 

The author of this tract is a Professor of French, 
in l4 the Free Evening. High School," in New 
York, and an associate with Mr. Andrews in the 
authorship of some text-books of the French 
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language. He is, also, if we may credit this 
tract, a volunteer " re-constructor" of nations 
which need no re-construction and have asked for 
none of his advice, much less of his assistance, in 
such a work. 

It is a Frenchman's plea for a consolidation of all 
the territories within North America, into one 
confederacy ; and although it is urged with a great 
variety of words — some of which are not often 

tjn outside of a dictionary — and with as ornate 
display of ideas, many of which would have 
en ridiculed a twelvemonth since, we are not 
prepared to deny that Mr. Batchelor is a more 
accurate observer, a more influental adviser of the 
Government of the United States, than some others 
whom we know. 

Thus, last January, he advised the purchase of 
Human America, and it has been done : he ad- 
vised the acceptance of British Columbia as. a 
compensation for depredations on our commerce, 
and it is said to have been proposed by Mr. 
Seward: he "guessed" that Denmark would 
" gladly exchange Danish America for dollars 
and cents ; and who does not know how truly he 
thus "guessed" — may not we also reasonably 
"guess" that when, in the beginning he said 
" All ends in Unity, " he knew what he was talk- 
ing about? and when he told us "these firma- 
"ments [are] secured by starry nails" — to the 
floor-timbers of heaven, we suppose — he was 
equally well informed ? 

We do not think any less of the Author be- 
cause of his thirst for " Unity," notwithstanding 
the evils which have ever attended consolidation 
of authority: we only regret that we have no 
more able statesman at the head of affairs at 
Washington, than those who are willing to follow 
the lead of a visionary foreigner, who knows 
nothing of our History nor of the temper of our 
countrymen ; and whose chief ambition seems to 
be to secure what he calls a " Unification of North 
"America." 

As one of the Tracts of the Times, we com- 
mend it to collectors of such literature. 



XXIL— CURRENT EVENTS. 

New England Numismatic and Akch^olo- 
oical Society. — The regular monthly meeting 
of the Society was held on Thursday evening, 
Mr. C. S. Fellows, Vice-President for Massachu- 
setts, in the chair. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting, reports of committees were received, 
and other business relating to the welfare of the 
Society was transacted. 

A number of silver pieces were exhibited by 
one of the members, including a very fine dollar 



of 1795, nearly proof, a fine proof dollar of 1842, 
a fine half dollar of 1794, etc. Another lot was 
presented for inspection, including several rare 
types of the Connecticut Colonial cents (among- 
them a rare variety of the " African head") ; one 
of the " Castorland" pieces in copper, struck from 
the unbroken die ; also a "Fugio," or Franklin 
cent, which was considered by the members a very- 
rare variety, having a raised, eight-pointed star 
on the reverse, instead of the usual depressed star. 

Donations of coins and medals were received, 
and handed to the Curator. 

The interest taken in the pursuit of this instruc- 
tive science is steadily increasing among the mem- 
bers of this Society ; and in studying the history 
and origin of the various coins and medals with 
which we meet, we learn how closely the subject 
of Numismatics is connected with the ancient and 
modern history of the world. This is the true 
object of the study. Let one, for instance, take 
up an ancient coin ; to the casual observer it is. 
but a lump of metal, but to the Numismatist it 
may unfold a volume — the history of past events* 
which then made even nations tremble, or the 
character of men, the greatest of the age in 
which they lived. 

The forthcoming sale of the well-known 
"Mickley" collection was spoken of with inte- 
rest by the members, several of them expressing- 
their intention to attend the sale when it takes 
place in New York. 

After an informal discussion of various topics 
of interest, the meeting adjourned for one month. 
— Boston Transcript, Oct. 19. 

A Centennial Celebration. — On Wednesday 
the twenty-eighth of. September, the Reformed 
Dutch Church, at Claverack, New York, celebrated 
its centenary. One hundred years ago that day, the 
edifice was completed. A very large audience was- 
present at the celebration. In the morning, Doctor 
Porter of the Christian Intelligencer, delivered an 
able historic address. In the afternoon, the former 
Pastors delivered addresses. At noon, in the ad- 
joining oak grove, tables were spread free and in 
abundance for the crowds of visitors. The occa- 
sion will be long remembered in old Claverack, 
the Dutch region of the Van Burens, Van Rens- 
selaers, Livingstons, Van Wycks, etc., etc., as it 
had much of the " olden time" about it. 

American Antiquarian Society. — The semi- 
annual meeting of this Society was held at their 
rooms, Worcester, yesterday morning, the Presi- 
dent, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, in 
the chair. The report of the Council, read by 
Samuel F. Haven, the Librarian of the Society, 
states that the present most imperative need is for 
more space ; and the report congratulates the So- 
ciety that its President has given to his continued 
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liberality that particular direction, he having pur- 
chased the land in the rear of the Society's build- 
ing for two thousand, six hundred, and thirty-six 
dollars and twenty five cents, and donated it to 
the Society, thus allowing the extension of the 
present building, and also presented the sum of 
eight thousand dollars as the foundation of a 
building fund. 

The Council acknowledges the donation of 
beautiful marble busts of Washington and Frank- 
lin, with marble pedestals for each, from the 
widow of the late Ira M. Barton, for many years 
an active member and a Councillor of the So- 
ciety. 

The children of the late Samuel Johnson, long 
the Treasurer and a Councillor of the Society, 
have, at the same time, made a large and most 
valuable donation of forty-one volumes of bound, 
and seventy-nine of unbound newspapers, eight 
hundred and ninety-three pamphlets and other 
articles. Some of the papers are very choice and 
rare. 

The report included brief biographical notices 
of Hon. Ira M. Barton of Worcester, Hon. Charles 
Q. Loring of Boston, and Caleb Atwater of Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 

The Treasurer, Nathaniel Paine, Esq., read his 
report, showing an aggregate of funds belosging 
to the Society of sixty thousand, five hundred, and 
thirty-four dollars and twenty-nine cents, which 
sum is securely invested in bank and railroad 
stocks and in bonds and United States securities. 

The Librarian's report showed that eight hun- 
dred- and sixty-three books, have been received 
during the past six months, together with one 
hundred and four volumes of newspapers. 

Remarks on various historical subjects were 
made by Rev. E. E. Hale, Charles Folsom of 
Cambridge, Dr. Green of Boston, Charles Deane 
of Cambridge and Rev. George Ellis of Charles- 
town. Transcript, October 22. 

Another "Relic" Hunter. — A private note 
from the Pastor of the old church at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., informs us that on Saturday evening, 
the last of August, "some thief broke all the 
4 * corners he could off the Andre monument and its 
4 * base in this place. He must have secured ten or 
"twelve pieces of the stone in ,all. Yesterday 
"morning, on my way to church, I discovered 
"the vandalism, the marks of which were yet 
11 fresh. The fellow even left a bit of candle still 
44 standing upon a ledge of the monument, which 
" he used to light him in his robbery. 

" I trust that any gentleman who may receive 
" the offer of specimens of this monument, either 
'• by sale or exchange, whether soon or late, will 
" make it known that justice may not be cheated 
41 of her due." 

The Popham Celerration. — The twenty- 



ninth of August, the aniversary of the founding 
of the first English Colony, under charterd occu- 
pation on the shores of New England, was a day 
of fog, clouds and constant rain. A goodly num- 
ber of persons from the interior of the State, 
strengthened by a valued delegation from Massa- 
chusetts, assembled at Bath, to take steam 
transportation, for a dozen miles, down the Ken- 
nebec to the place of the ancient settlement. But 
the wise leaders on the Committee, and the prac- 
ticed sagacity of the river-men, decided on the 
utter inexpediency of risking the navigation in 
such a storm, and the discomforts of its incessant 
cold and dampness. A correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser gives the following ac- 
count of the day and its results. 

"The people of Maine, with whom these Pop- 
"ham celebrations have become very popular, 
4 * awoke this morning to disappointment. Mam- 
" moth tents have been pitched near Fort Pop- 

* * ham, a huge oven constructed, and a stock of 

* * bivalves and a vegetables laid in for a big clam 

* * bake . Extra trains from Portland, Augusta and 
" Lewiston had been arranged, besides a steam- 
boat excursion from Portland. Two steamers 
"and a flotilla of barges covered with awnings 
"lay at the railroad wharf at Bath, to take the 
44 guests and visitors to the Fort. Preparations 
" have been made for transporting and feeding 
"five thousand people, and this number would 
u have been present if the weather had been fav- 
"orable. But Pluvius rains supreme, and we, 

* * the guests of the Sagadahoc House, are meta- 
" phorically afloat on a sea of uncertainty as to 
"the plans and issue of the day, with no com- 
" pass nor member of the Committee to give us a 
"word of information. In the meantime we 

* * gaze into the flooded streets, and wait for some- 
41 thing to appear besides water. 

44 A gleam of intelligence arrives. The Com- 
44 mittee in Bath are in consultation by telegraph 
44 with the Committee in Portland, as to whether 
44 the celebration shall beposppned till to-morrow, 
44 or for one year. Hon. B. C. Bailey, Chairman 
44 of the Committee, at length appears, and an- 
nounce that the railroad arrangements are so 
4 4 complicated and the company expected so num- 
44 erous, that it will not be possible so to readjust 
44 the plans as to have the celebration on the 
44 morrow. Therefore it is postponed till next 
44 year." 

Scraps. — Mr. Ralph I. Ingersoll has presented 
the New Haven Historical Society with several 
papers of peculiar interest. Among them is an 
autograph letter from Benjamin Franklin to Jared 
Ingersoll, in which Franklin criticises the strict- 
ness of the Sunday law in Connecticut ; an inven- 
tory of the property of Benedict Arnold, in hia 
own writing, in 1767, acknowledged before Roger 
Sherman, etc. 
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— The Department of State has received the fol- 
lowing communication from our Consul at 
Naples, dated August nineteenth : 

On Saturday the seventeenth. Mrs. Caroline 
Gould Hildreth, relict of Richard Hildreth, 
late Consul at Trieste, historian, etc. , accompanied 
by her son Arthur, aged nineteen years, arrived 
in this city from Rome. She was attacked by 
cholera about noon, and died about one o'clock, 
A. M. Sunday morning, the eighteenth instant, in 
one of the Neapolitan hospitals, whither she was 
sent by the landlord of the hotel where they 
stopped. The son was not allowed to remain in 
the hospital with his mother. I knew nothing of 
their being in the city until seven or eight hours 
after she died. I immediately sent my Secretary 
to see about having her remains properly interred, 
which was finally accomplished; and she was 
buried in a separate grave in one of the ceme- 
teries, at half past seven o'clock this morning. I 
have the honor to be your obedient servant. 

Alfred D. Green, U. S. 'Vice-Consul. 

— In the neighborhood of New Haven, a faith- 
ful and capable minister, who is in the decline of 
life, having preached more than a quarter of a 
century, has been obliged to leave his congrega- 
tion and the work of the ministry, because his 
salary was so pitifully small, and to labor at the 
bench of a carpenter. He never learned the 
trade, yet his natural ingenuity enables him to 
obtain wages which amount to three hundred 
dollars more per annum than the total amount of 
his salary while a preacher. He graduated at a 
college by the most indomitable efforts, sawing 
wood and laboring out of study hours, to obtain 
means with which to support himself at the uni- 
versity. 

— We learn that the Harvard College Library has 
recently received from Hon. Charles Sumner a 
collection of pamphlets and more than four hun- 
dred valuable volumes. For a long series of 
years Mr. Sumner has been a benefactor of the 
library ; and within five years he has given to it 
more than seven thousand pamphlets and one 
thousand volumes, among which are many of 
great value, which could not have been other- 
wise procured. These include many sent to him 
from the authors in Europe, besides a large col- 
lection belonging, during his life, to his brother, , 
the late George Sumner, and containing the auto- 
graphs of the authors. Mr. Sumner's example is 
worthy of being followed. — Advertiser, 

— The oldest couple in Ohio are Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyrl, at Ironton. He is one hundred and ten, 
and she one hundred and seven. They get mad 
at each other every little while and threaten to 
obtain divorces. The other day the dame refused 
to sew on a shirt button, for her spouse, when he 



indignantly inquired " if he had got to live so all 
" his life?" 

— The oldest person in the State of Connecticut 
is Mrs. Lord of East Lynne. She is one hundred 
and seven years old, and retains her mental facul- 
ties wonderfully. Her pet theme of conversation 
is of the Revolution, which she distinctly remem- 
bers. Her eyesight is somewhat faded, but she 
easily recognises friends, and accomplishes a won- 
derful amount of knitting. 

— Ex-Governor Throop, celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday a few days ago. He is yet hale and 
hearty, and as sprightly, apparently, as he was 
ten years ago. He resides on his farm near the 
Owasco Lake, Cayuga County, and continues to 
take great interest in public affairs. 

— Two veteran printers — Charles McDevitt and 
Thurlow Weed — met recently at New York, for the 
first time in fifty years. In 1 81 6 they were journey- 
men together. Mr. McDevitt was a compositor 
and Mr. Weed a pressman upon the first tracts 
published by the American Tract Society. 

— Mrs. Hill, of New York, has drawn in a raffle, 
the splendid snuff-box which Louis XVI. gave to 
Colonel Laurens, our first minister to France, and 
which destitution, caused by the war, had forced 
his descendant, a lady of South Carolina to part 
with. 

— A Bust of Lamartine, by Adam Solomon, has 
been presented to the New York Historical So- 
ciety by Doctor G. L. Ditson, formerly of Boston, 
in behalf of the family of the late Commander 
Washington Bartlett. 

— Mr. James Farmer, a revolutionary veteran, 
died on Saturday last, in Campbell county. He 
was one hundred and seven years old, and served 
in the two last campaigns of the revolution. 
Richmond Examiner, August 21. 

— The " Swamp Angel" is now lying at a Tren- 
ton (N. J.) machine shop awaiting 'its turn to be 
broken up and fashioned into more peaceful and 
useful implements. A large number of people 
daily visit the factory to see this historic cannon. 

— A portrait of Washington, painted by Stuarfc, 
in 1788, inherited by a descendant of the first Pre- 
sident of the United States, now living at Fred- 
ericksburgh, Va., in reduced circumstances, is on 
exhibition and sale in Baltimore. 

— A lot on Lake street, Chicago, forty by one 
hundred and ten feet, sold last week for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is the highest price 
ever paid in Chicago. 

— Mr. Jackson Marr, of Fauquier, died a few 
days since. He was the brother of Captain J. Q. 
Marr, the first Confederate soldier who was killed 
during the war. 
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I.— REMINISCENCES OF < « OLD BROOKLYN." 

Read before the Long Island Historical 
Society, May 16, 1867, by Colonel Thomas 
F. DeVoe. 

In accordance with the invitation of your Com- 
mittee, I have the honor of presenting myself 
this evening, not merely as a voluntary contribu- 
tor but as a debtor, anxious, as far as I can do so, 
to repay you for many favors which I have re- 
ceived and for many pleasant hours agreeably 
spent in your well-filled halls. I am sensible that 
you entertain no claim on me or my services in 
return for the honors which you have conferred 
on me or the facilities for study which you have 
afforded ; but J consider it incumbent upon each 
and every one who makes use of such collections 
as yours to offer some return for the advantages 
for study which are so freely offered ; and in ac- 
cordance with that conviction, after my own style, 
I respectfully present myself to discharge a por- 
tion, at least, of my own obligation. 

No one can witness your collections without 
becoming satisfied that the labor of gathering and 
arranging them for exhibition has been very great; 
yet few can undei stand the study which has been 
requisite to make them available to the student or 
useful to the casual observer. 

The proper classification of such materials is a 
work which very few can properly perform : of 
the labor of gathering them together, from nooks 
and comers, from cellars and garrets, from at 
home and abroad, from the mountain-top and 
the depths of the sea, no one can give a faithful 
description or convey to you a correct idea of its 
extent or its burdens. 

I may, with justice, say that the zealous labors 
of your officers and members have seemed f or'you 
a most valuable apparatus for the student, in more 
than one branch of knowledge; that you are capa- 
ble of offering rare opportunities, to all who shall 
seek information within your halls; and that the 
woild is indebted to you, far more than it will 
probably recompense. For myself, I can do 
little more than recognise the debt which I owe to 
you and other similar Societies; and with my 
heartfelt thanks, for the friendly co-operation 

hist, hag., vol. n. 17 



which I have enjoyed, I turn to the duty which 
has been assigned to me. 

In collecting the materials for a part of the 
second volume of The Market Book, Brooklyn, 
your rapidly growing city, demanded from mo 
a place on the record, for a portion of hsr history, 
which I promised when I sent forth to the world 
the title page of the first volume of that work, 
now lying upon your shelves. When this promise 
was made, I had prepared only a short sketch of 
the subject, which I concluded would occupy the 
portion of the second volume assigned to it ; but 
the great rebellion stopped its progress, and, now, 
instead of two volumes, I fear it will develope it- 
self into a third. With these few remarks, let us 
glance back to the settlement of New Amsterdam, 
now New York. 

The first Dutch settlers began at an early day, 
to trade with the Indians for their products, 
which were composed principally of peltries or 
furs, game, fish, and a few species of grain and 
vegetables. This trade brought many of the 
various tribes of Indians from different localities- 
about the Island of Manhattan ; and, ne doubt, 
those from Long Island furnished a great deal of 
the food which was required, since around its 
shores were found wild fowl and fish, in abun- 
dance ; while the prolific lands, back from the 
shores, were easily cultivated and brought forth & 
surplus, which, at that early period, was in de- 
mand by those early settlers, who had not yet 
made much progress in its cultivation. 

These prolific and attractive lands, found so 
near the Town of Manhattan, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Governor, who closed a purchase with 
the then friendly Indians ; anel thus, under his pro- 
tection, a strong inducement was held out to some 
of the early traders and agriculturists, who 
became the first European settlers on Long 
Island. 

In favorable localities, they erected their low 
wooden buildings, roofed with reeds and straw ; 
and built their huge fire-places with stones and 
mud, on the tops of wliich they added wooden 
chimney-flues, which protruded several feet above 
the combustible roofs. Then, in consequence of 
the want of proper farming materials, but little 
juid was at first cultivated; their chief depend- 
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ance for food being yet upon the abundance of 
game and fish. 

Other settlers, however, soon followed with 
farm stock — Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs 
and implements of husbandry ; these, with an in- 
creased trade and the necessary travel of crossing 
and recrossing the East River, led the Indians 
and others to enter into private ferrying. The 
Indians, no doubt, many years before this settle- 
ment had selected the shortest route or passage 
across, as well as the best landing place on each 
side of the river; and thus these original thorough- 
fares were early established. 

The one on the eastern, or Long Island, shore, 
perhaps, was chosen as being the nearest to their 
main path which led from the river, through and 
over the rough or broken hills into their cultivated 
lands or hunting grounds, in the interior. 

These broken hills, probably, originated the first 
name of Breuckelen by the Dutch settlers, un- 
less it was thus called after an ancient Dutch vil- 
lage of that name, in the Province of Utrecht, in 
Holland. 

This name, Breuckelen, continued with it many 
years, but with different ways of spelling ; how- 
ever, we find in 1683, when the several towns 
were organized, the name appears changed to 
Brookland ; afterwards, and during the Revolu- 
tion, it was known as Brooklyne; and, finally, it 
ended in its present mode of spelling and pronun- 
ciation, Brooklyn. ' 

The Ferry-landing, on the Brooklyn shore, early 
became an attractive place for the erection of 
small trading stores and public houses, which were 
occasionally much patronised, especially when 
violent storms or very severe weather detained the 
private ferrymen as well as the anxious passen- 
gers, who were then obliged either to make the 
best bargain in a trade at the stores, or put up 
with such accommodations as were offered in 
these public houses. 

These early ferrymen, being under no regula- 
tions or restrictions, were often found guilty of 
extortion or neglect ; and it became so onerous to 
travellers, that they complained to the authorities, 
who, in 1654, established certain Rules and Regu- 
lations, which were thus proclaimed : 

" Daily confusion occuring among the Ferrymen 
" on Manhattan Island, so that the inhabitants are 
" wasting whole days before they can obtain a 
" passage, and then not without danger, and at 
" an exborbitant price, it is ordered, That no per- 
" son shall ferry from one side of the river to the 
" other without a License from the Magistrates, 
' ' under a penalty. " ' 

The Ferry charge for each person was three 
stuyvers, but double for an Indian ; for a wagon, or 
cart, with horses or oxen, two florins, ten stuyvers ; 
for a hog, sheep, buck, or goat, three stuyvers ; 
for a horse, or four-footed horned beast, one 



florin, ten stuyvers ; and for a keg of butter, or 
any thing else, six stuyvers ; and the Ferrymen 
were not obliged to ferry any thing over until they 
were paid ; nor during a tempest ; nor when they 
carried sail ; nor after the regular hours ; unless 
they was allowed double ferriage . But all persons 
invested with authority, were exempt from the 
toll. 

The year following, 1655, the Ferry privilege 
came into the possession of Egbert Van Borsum, 
who, in the month of April, contracted to build a 
Ferry -house, which is thus described : '• We, Car- 
penters, Jan Corneilesen, Abraham Jacobscn, and 
Jan Hendricksen, have contracted to construct a 
house over at the Ferry of Egbert Van Borsum, 
Ferryman, thirty feet long and eighteen feet 
wide, with an outlet of four feet, to place in 
it seven girders, with three transom windows 
and one door in the front, the front to be 
planed and grooved, and the rear front to have 
boards overlapped in order to be tight, with 
door and windows therein; and a floor and 
garret grooved and planed beneath (on tho 
under side); to saw the roof thereon ; and, more- 
over, to set a window-frame with a glass light in 
the front side ; to make chimney-mantel, and to 
wainscot the fore-room below, and divide it in 
the centre across with a door in the partition ; 
to set a window-frame with two glass lights 
therein; further, to wainscot the east side the 
whole length of the house, and in the recess 
two bedsteads, one in the front room and one in 
the inside room, with a pantry at the end of 
the bedstead ; a winding ftaircase in the fore- 
room. 

* ' Furthermore, we, the Carpenters, are bound 
to deliver all the square timber — to wit — beams, 
posts, and frame timber, with the pillar for tho 
winding staircase, spars, and worm, and girders, 
and foundation timber required for the work ; 
also the spikes and nails for the interior work ; 
also rails for the wainscot are to be delivered 
by us. 

" For which work Egbert Van Borsum is to pay 
five hundred and fifty guilders" (two hundred 
and twenty dollars,) " one third in Beavers, one 
third in good merchantable wampum, one third 
in good silver coin, and free passage over the 
Ferry, so long as the work continues, and small 
beer to be drunk during work." 
There was also a cellar kitchen built under the 
house, which appears to have cost " One hundred 
"guilders, together with one whole good otter 
"skin." 

This building was finished, and, soon afterwards 
became a Tavern of some importance, as well as 
a Ferry-house. The records of the Burgomasters 
and Schepens, show this fact in the following 
entry, made in 1658: —"Egbert Van Borsum 
44 sues Captain Beaulieu, Nicholas Bout, Jacob 
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"Huger, and Simon Felle; demanding from Beau- 
41 lieu three hundred and ten Florins, for an enter- 
€t tainment given by the Captain at Van Borsum's. 
" To this complaint the Captain answers, that the 
4 ' other defendants should pay their share. Jacob 
*' Huger says, he was invited by the Captain. Felle 
"declares the same. Beaulieu says, there were 
" fourteen of them, and he was to pay one half, 
"the others, the remaining portion of the ex- 
•' penses. Annetje Van Borsum says, the Captain 
"alone made the agreement, and she looks to 
" him. Whereupon the Court condemns him to 
" pay the same," or the whole amount. 

After the death of old Van Borsum, his widow, 
Annetje, continued the business of Tavern-keeper 
and mistress of the Ferry, for several years — the 
latter being under the direction of her son Her- 
manns; which fact is further proved by a suit 
brought against her, in 1660, by Paulus van der 
Beeck, a sworn butcher, who complains of the 
Ferry-mistress, Mrs. Anneken Van Borsum, that 
" she took too much ferriage from him." In her 
answer, she says — "That her son, Hermanus, who 
"is without, has better knowledge thereof; and 
4 * being called in, he says, that the Heer Fiscal told 
"him, he may take six stuyvers ferriage from 
" each person when ice is going." 

The parties were recommended to settle their 
disputes among themselves. 

Among the early residents at the ferry were 
two other butchers, named Thomas Willet and 
William Habck, who occasionally brought meat 
across the river to supply the Manhattanese ; but 
in consequence of their not paying the lawful ex- 
cise, Uarck was called before the Court, in 1656, 
when he stated, "That he killed four cattle for 
"Mr. Thomas Willet o'er at the ferry, and he is 
"ignorant if he must pay excise for them." He 
was ordered to pay, " either himself or by Mr. 
"Willet." 

These Ferry residents were considered a part of 
Brooklyn, or so it would appear from Dominie 
8elyns letter, dated "4 October, 1660," in which 
he said — "To Breuckelen appertans also the 
"Ferry, the Walebocht and Gujanus. I found 
"at Breuckelen 1 Elder; 2 Deacons; 24 mem- 
"bers; 31 Householders and 134 persons: — We 
" do not preach in any Church, but in a barn 
"and shall God willing erect a church in the 
" winter, by the co-operation of the people." 

Governor Nichols 1 Map of 1664, shows about a 
half-a-dozen houses near the Ferry ; while on the 
hill, back, a short mile, were a few more build- 
ings, which then constituted the principal settle- 
ment called Breuckelen. 

These early settlers, and those more particularly 
who were agriculturists, found much of the land 
on Long Island excellent for grazing purposes, 
and many soon turned their attention to stock 
raising. The breed of cattle which they had 



brought with them from Holland appeared to do 
very well, and those, as Vanderdonk says, 
" Which are kept in the highlands at Amersfoort, 
[Flatlands] "where they thrive as well as in 
"Holland: the increase is not quite as large, 
" but the stock give milk enough, thrive well in 
" pasture, and yield much tallow." Thus it ap- 
pears that the Dutch cattle answered very well 
for the early settlers ; but, as soon as the English 
breeds were introduced, the difference between 
them was so marked, that the Dutch Cattle "were 
" held in small esteem, and were not so valuable - 
1 ' as they had heretofore been." The latter were 
generally coarse-boned, heavy figured, slow to 
work, and not hardy ; while the English breeds 
were quick in movement, with a handsome figure, 
more easily acclimated, and, withal, required 
less care and provender. 

The introduction of the English cattle by the 
New Englanders, was looked upon, by some of 
the Dutch authorities, in 1642, as being "near- 
sighted and destructive to the improvement of 
"their own stock ; and that the English should 
1 * not be permitted hereafter to sell either Cows 
"or Goats within the Dutch jurisdiction." The 
Governor thought so too, and acceded to their 
wishes ; but this order was afterwards rescinded 
by Governor Stuyvesant ; and soon after a great 
improvement was perceptible in the breed of cat- 
tle. 

In 1675, the agricultural products, besides 
those of cattle, had so much increased that a 
Yearly Fair was "established in Breuckelen near 
'• the Ferry, for all Grayne, Cattle, or other pro- 
" duce of the Countrey, to be held the first Mun- 
"day, Tuesday, and Wednesday in November, 
" and in the City of New York, the Thursday ^ 
* * Friday, and Saturday following." 

Near the Ferry-house, on the southerly side of 
the road, about where the present Elizabeth-street 
is located, a yard, or large pen, was enclosed to 
keep the fat and lean cattle, besides other live 
stock, which were brought to these exhibitions, 
usually for sale or barter; at other times, this 
enclosure was used for the yarding of cattle and 
other animals which had been purchased about the 
country by the butchers of New York and others, 
driven down to the Ferry, and if that was not 
ready for them to cross, placed in this pen, where 
they were sometimes kept there several days, or un- 
til suitable weather or opportunity offered for their 
passage to the city. In fact, a very large portion of 
the cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs consumed in 
New York, prior to 1750, were furnished by 
Long Island, or rather the Island of Nassau, as 
we find the latter name was officially given to it in 
the year 1602. 

In the month of March, of that year, Gover- 
nor Fletcher thus introduces the latter subject to 
the Council : 
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"Gcntl. There is one small request to you 
" which I hope will meet with noe opposition, 
44 and that is t that the King's name may live for- 
44 ever amongst you. I would have a Bill passe 
44 for the calling Long Island the Ibland of Nas- 
<4 sau." The Bill was read three times when it 
was assented to by the Couucil, and the Governor 
acknowledged it as follows : '* As for the Bill to 
44 call Long Island the Island of Nassau, it mett 
4 4 with some opposition amongst you : but I be- 
44 leive it proceeded merely from ignorance: 
4 4 for the calling of that Island by a new name 
44 for the time to come, can noe wayes hurt or in- 
44 jure any former grants or conveyances of lands: 
44 1 had no other design in proposing it unto you, 
44 than that we might put some markc of respect 
44 upon the best of kings which you have grant- 

44 cd." 

In the proceedings of the General Assembly, on 
the sixth of September, following. — " The Bill for 
44 calling Long Island, the Island of Nassau, read 
44 the second time and ordered to be engrossed ;" 
and by this name it was long after known, in the 
proceedings and other documents, but it never be- 
came otherwise popular. 

The increase of population in the town ap- 
peared quite slow up to the year 1700 ; in the 
settlement on the hill, however, there were several 
buildings added to it, some of which were large 
enough to accommodate the Councils, who many 
years after, met in them ; but the main increase 
was in the several residences, stores, and other 
erections for business purposes, which rapidly grew 
up near tli3 ferry-landing, and on the main road 
between the two settlements. This rapid growth, 
no doubt, was caused by the increased business 
there, and travel on the ferry. 

In 1699, anew brick ferry-house was ordered to 
be built at the ferry on Long Island side, the size 
to be — 44 Front, twenty-four feet; depth, forty 
44 feet ; cellar of stone ; two stories above ground ; 
44 first story, eight and one half feet high; second 
44 story, seven and one half feet high; five 
44 chimnies, with jambs, and the whole to cost 
four hundred and thirty -five pounds." This build- 
ing and the ferry were leased to Rip Van Dam, for 
seven years, at one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
per annum. The next lease was taken by a Butcher 
named James Harding, who, in th3 agreement, was 
authorized to keep a House of Entertainment. 

In 1717, the ferry business had so much in- 
creased that two ferries were established, both 
however running from the old landing place on 
the Long Island side : the old route was known as 
4 4 The Nassau Ferry ;" and the new one, which 
landed at Burgers path, (Old Slip, Neto York,) 
and also at the Great Dock, (foot of the present 
Broad-street, New York,) was called 44 The New 
44 York Ferry." 

The main road leading from the Ferry at 



Brookland, then known as the 4 4 King's Highway, w 
was publicly laid out in 1704 ; but in th3 erection 
of new residences through the course of many 
years, some had trespassed upon the highway, 
and thus created much contention. The Records 
inform us that at the April term of the Gen- 
eral Session of the Peace of King's County, in 1721, 
indictments were found for encroaching on the 
common highway of the King, leading from the 
Ferry to the Church, at Brookland, against John 
Rapelje, Hans Bergen, James Harding, and 
others. By this indictment it appears that the 
road should have been four rods wide ; some of 
the old inhabitants, however, in giving their evi- 
dence, some three years after, said : " The said road, 
i * as it now is, has been so for at least these sixty 
"years past, without any complaint, either of the 
"inhabitants or travellers." A law was then 
passed, establishing the road forever as it then 
was, from the Ferry upward to the town of 
BreucMand, as far as the swinging gate of John 
Rapelje, just above the house and land belonging 
to James Harding. 

These proceedings readily account for Fulton- 
street, being so narrow and crooked in many 
places. No doubt, when this highway was first 
opened, it was made to conform to the easiest 
mode of rising the hill, and so it continued on 
back, through its winding way, following either 
tli3 Indian paths or seeking the most favorable 
surface of the original grounds throughout the 
country. 

There must have been a good deal of wild and 
uncultivated country, even as lately as 1717 ; for 
we find in that year, an Act passed * * to encourage 
4 4 the destroying of ffoxes and Wild Catts in- 
1 * King's " and Queens Counties. 

Up to this period, several butchers have been 
noticed as living on Long Island, but there were 
many others who came afterwards, or rather were 
driven out, of the City of New York, by an 
onerous law, passed in the year 1676, which at va- 
rious periods, had forced them into several un- 
suitable buildings, called " Public Slaughter 
"Houses." For a period of one hundred and thir- 
teen years, into some five different wooden erec- 
tions, located at as many different places, all the 
butchers of the city of New York, who lived 
within cei tain limits, were crowded; and there 
they found the honest and dishonest, the gentle- 
man and ruffian, with the waiting and watching, 
the mixing of cattle and their products, the vari- 
ous kinds of imposition practiced, and the miser- 
able regulations established in thorn, as well as 
the high rates charged by the various lessees, sev- 
eral of the decendants of whom now grace some 
of the first families of our ill-governed city across 
the river. 

Many of these old butchers of New York, were 
among the best classes of her citizens, being not 
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only men of substance, but enterprizing and intelli- 
gent, which no doubt, gave them an inward feel- 
ing that they were freemen, and wished to con- 
duct their business as other good citizens and 
tradesmen were doing ; and rather than submit to 
imposition they moved to Brooklyn, where man}' 
of them became prominent and among the most 
useful inhabitants in the place, and, without 
question, tended much to accelerate its early 
growth. Several of them for many years, were 
placed in the highest offices, both civil and relig- 
ious, in the town, village, and city. 

I beg leave to introduce to you several of the 
early Dutch butchers of Breuckelen, as well as 
some of those of a more modern type, at the time 
when they first became known in the records : 
although there is little doubt that some of them 
were engaged in business, many years before they 
were known in the various documents left to us. 
In the year 1645, Paulus van der Beeck 
appears; in 1654, Roelef Jansen; in 1656, 
William Harck and Thomas Willet ; in 1660, 
Pieter Jansen; in 1707, James Harding; in 1715, 
Evardus Brower; in 1720, the brothers, Israel 
and Timothy Horsfield; followed by the sons 
of Israel ; hi 1735, Samuel Hopson; in 1743, John 
and Benjamin Carpenter; in 1755, Whitehead 
Cornall and his sons, John, William, White- 
head, Junior, and Benjamin ; also the brothers 
Sedam or Scydam ; in 1756, Thomas Everit and 
his sons, William, Thomas. Junior, aud Richard; 
together with Matthew Gleaves ; in 1760, JonN 
Doughty and his son, John, Junior: in 1774, 
George Powers and Jotham Post ; in 1780, 
John Garrison and his three sons, JohnF., Jacob, 
and Thomas; together with Gersham Ludlow; 
in 1790, Burdet Stryker and his sons ; after 
•whom came Abiel Titus and his sons ; Davtd 
Seaman, Jacob Patchen, Ralph Patchen, 
Jess%: Ooope, Israel Reynolds, John Raynor, 
William Foster, Michael Trappel, and many 
others of whom no doubt, there are those present 
who yet remember some who were quite promi- 
nent and worthy men. 

Perhaps a few incidents, or short sketches, of 
some of these old residents, will be acceptable to 
my hearers. 

As early as 1645, we find Paulus van der 
Beeck, in a slander suit with Catalyn Trico, 
which appears was settled by a withdrawal of the 
complaint. In 1 653, van der Beeck was selected one 
of the Delegates from Brooklyn, to meet in con- 
vention at New York, to advance the interests of 
the Town of Brooklyn ; in 1657, he agreed to pay 
good stringed Wampum for the Excise rent ; three 
years after, he was found in possession of some 
twenty morgens of land in the Town of Breucke- 
len ; and, in the same year, was appointed a sworn 
butcher in the City in New York; in 1661, he 
tanned the Excise of Licenses for Tavern-keepers; 



and was also ordered to collect one-tenth of all tho 
farmers products in Breuckelen. In 1663, he is 
found the ferry -master ; and two' years after, ho 
appealed from the judgment of the Court of 
Breuckelen, which was reversed ; and in 1676, he 
was found possessed of property, consisting of 
live-stock, land, &c, valued at one hundred and 
forty pounds, and considered 4 * well-off" — in fact, 
there were only six others in the entire town who 
returned more than that amount, and the most 
wealthy of the residents was found with a property 
valued at only three hundred and thirty-one 
pounds. 

We now turn to Roelef Jansen, who, in 
1654, obtained a Patent for twenty-five morgens 
of Land at Maspeth, Long Island : four years 
after, he was appointed a sworn butcher, and be- 
gan his business on Long Island, in or near the 
Town of Breuckelen. 

The trading operations of that day were some- 
times veiy curious ; and Jansen appears to havo 
been a troublesome one, especially with the far- 
mers for their stock. In the Court proceedings 
of 1673, it is said that " Thomas Walton brings 

* * action against Roelef Jansen, butcher, for 
44 sheep sold him." Walton claimed "the quan- 
41 tity of three ankers of Rum." The Court con- 
demned Jansen to pay the same. Again, in the 
next year, Jansen was sued by David de Four, 
who demanded from him "the sum of ff 200, 

* * (Florins) for an ox sold about two years ago, to 

* * the defendant, and offers to deliver to defendant 
44 a certain cow, which he bartered with defendant 
44 whenever he is paid." Jansen says "that Be 
44 Four did not deliver him the cow according to 
44 agreement, notwithstanding he sent his cliild- 
4 4 ren for her divers times." The Court ordered — 
44 that Jansen shall pay Be Four the demanded 
44 sum within eight days' time, provided the Cow 
44 be delivered to the plaintiff, at the time tho 
44 same is paid, and that said cow shall mean- 
44 while run at defendant's risk." 

In 1656, appeared William Harck and Thomas 
Willet, who were engaged in slaughtering cattle 
at Brooklyn, and when bringing their carcasses 
over to the city of New York, refused to pay tho 
excise ; these, no doubt, were the first brought 
over by them. Harck, however, was summoned 
to appear before the Court, where, in answer to 
the charge, he said — 44 That he killed four cattle 
44 for Mr. Thomas Willet, o'er at the Ferry — 
44 and he is ignorant if he must pay excise for 
44 them." The Court, after due deliberation, 
and, no doubt, under the influence of their long 
wisdom-pipes, rendered the decision that he must 
pay, 44 either himself or by Mr. Willet." 

Thomas Willet afterwards became a heavy con- 
tractor for furnishing meat to the Government, 
and he also held many high Civil and Military 
offices under the same. 
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In 1660, Piktbr Jansen, of Breuckelen, was 
appointed a sworn butcher, and at the same time 
owned some twenty-five morgens of land in that 
place, which he had obtained a Patent for, three 
years before. In 1 G76, the valuation of this prop- 
erty, including his live stock, was assessed at one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds, ten shillings ; 
and seven years after, we find the price of live 
stock had somewhat increased in its valuation ; 
but, at the same time, Jansen returned seven mor- 
gens of land less ; after which we lose him from 
the Records. 

James Harding, in 1707, is found a lessee of 
the ferry at Breuckelen, which he held many years. 
He had purchased property near the swinging or 
toll-gate, on which he had erected a house so 
near the King's highway, that it was complained 
of, in 1721. 

At this period he attended the New York 
markets with meat, which he slaughtered at 
Brookland ; and in 1725, he is again found in 
possession of the ferry, and residing in " Edward 
"Willet's large well-finished brick house, near 
•' New York ferry, on Long Island, with a large 
"barn, well covered with cedar, a large, hand- 
" some garden, and about ten acres of good land, 
" in a fine young orchard, finely situated, either 
* ' for a gentleman's country seat or a public house," 
whieh he vacated in 1732, and removed to his 
own premises, where, in 1738, he is found with 
eight in family. His name is occasionally found 
spelled Harden, and afterwards it| was changed 
to Arden — the latter of which was adopted by 
some of the family, who removed to New York, 
where at least two were engaged in the profession 
of their forefather. 

We turn next to Evardus Brower, who, in 1 71 5, 
is found attached to the Seventh Company of the 
Militia of King's County; in 1738, he was returned 
from the Town of Brookland, with eight in family 
— all white persons. Two years after, a Commit- 
tee on Markets, in the City of New York, informed 
the authorities — "That one Evardus Brower, and 
" many others living on Nassau Island, who make 
•'it their chief business to buy, kill, and sell 
" cattle, do daily come and take up stalls or 
"standings in the said Market house, without 
" paying any thing for the same. These butchers 
" were all ordered to pay the usual and proper 
"fees." 

In 1759, 60, and 61, Brower with several other 
prominent townsmen from Brookland, were 
found among the Grand Juries in the City of New 
~~ 'ork ; and so particular and exacting was the Court 
irrying out its stringent rules, that for the 
leA delinquency among either its officers, jurors, 
or witnesses, the fines appear to have been en- 
forced without fear or favor. Brower is 6hown 
to have thus suffered on several occasions. . 

By 1760, Brower made an assignment of his 



property to Thomas Evcrit, butcher, on Long 
Island, and asks to be discharged, and thus we 
leave him. 

The next in succession are the brothers, Israel. 
and Timothy Horsfield, the sons of Timothy 
Horsfield of Liverpool, England, where they were 
born; Israel, on the fourth of January, 1696, and 
Timothy, on the nineteenth of Apiil, 1706 — old 
style — so they are found recorded in an old family 
Bible. 

Israel came to this country, in 1720 ; and on 
the thirteenth of December, of that year, he be- 
came a freeman of New York. About three years 
after, his brother Timothy arrived, and entered 
into business with him, as a butcher. In a few 
years their trade, which was principally with the 
shipping, had increased so much that proper ac- 
commodations could not be obtained in the City of 
New York, and consequently they were obliged 
to secure the next most convenient place for 
slaughtering as well as for their residences. Long 
Island had furnished them, principally, with all 
their live stock ; and thus, with a favorable lease 
offered by the Corporation, in 1784, of a portion 
of its land, lying on the Brooklyn shore, near the 
ferry they were induced to remove there, where they 
built a wharf, large slaughtering place, and the* 
necessary buildings for residences. The next year, 
they leased the two best stands (numbers One and 
Two) in the Old Slip Market, then located at the 
lower end of the present Hanover Square, in the 
City of New York, where, daily, their slaves 
brought over their dressed meats, in their row- 
boats, directly to the "Old Slip," where it was 
placed in wheelbarrows and conveyed to their 
stands. 

In 1738, Israel Horsfield returned ten in family 
from the Township of Brookland ; of which threo 
were colored men — slaves. Three years after, tho 
brothers, with several other butchers, were unfortu- 
nate in having some of their slaves put to death, for 
being engaged in the * ' Great Negro Plot" of 1 741. 
The brothers, however, were very successful in 
business, and purchased a large plot of ground 
on the hill, on the South side of the present 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, where they erected fine 
residences, somewhat after the English style of 
building. 

Timothy, afterwards, became a Moravian ; and 
in the year 1750, he removed from Brooklyn : 
we shall, however, refer to him again. 

Israel continued to extend his business after his 
brother left. His son, Israel, Junior, having ar- 
rived at manhood, took charge of his father's busi- 
ness, when the father erected a brew-houso near 
the ferry, and engaged in brewing ale and beer. 
In 1755, Israel, Senior, returned but one slave, 
named Tight ; and in 1767, he advertised — "Two 
* * negro men to be sold at the brew-house at Brook- 
' ' land Ferry ;" and in the same year he had for 
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sale, ' ' several lots of ground, bounding on the 
"river, convenient . for store-houses or slaughter 
4 ' houses ; also several dwelling houses, with their 
4 ' lots adjoining, and two slaughter houses ; likewise 
14 several up-lots of very excellent ground, fit for 
4 * pasture or garden, with a small, pleasant smnmer- 
41 house, commanding a most agreeable and ex- 
44 tensive prospect." In 1772, we find the death 
of Israel Horsfield, Senior; and his real estate, 
consisting of a well built brew-house, malt-house, 
with a very convenient dwelling house, built and 
constructed after the English plan, with much 
other property, * * to be sold by his son, Thomas 
44 Horsfield, near the premises. 1 ' 

Israel Horsfield, Senior, left three sons, 
Israel, Junior, Thomas, and William. Israel, 
Junior, followed the footsteps of his father, as a 
butcher, but not v<ith the same enterprise and 
success. 

In 1755, he was returned as the owner of one 
slave, called Chalsey; and, two years after, he sup- 

Elied Jucob Brewerton, living at the ferry, with 
eef, to the amount of three pounds, eighteen 
shillings, and six pence, which was used for the 
French neutrals then staying at the house of 
Brewerton, at Brookland. 

In 1769, the property of Israel, Junior, was 
advertised to be sold at the ferry, " which con- 
44 sisted of a house and lot of ground, slaughter- 
-house and barn ;" and two years after, there ap- 
peared for sale, " five lots or parcels of ground, 
44 at Brooklyn ferry, adjoining the house of Israel 
44 Horsfield, Junior, situated on a rising ground 
44 which commands a prospect of the City of 
44 New York, and very commodious for gentle- 
44 men to build small seats on, or for gardeners or 
44 butchers." 

The next year, 1772, there appeared, " To let, 
44 The large, new brick house, in which Israel 
44 Horsfield, Junior, now lives, at the ferry; is 
44 very convenient for a butcher." Soon after, 
we find Israel, Junior, engaged in brewing, with 
Ins brother Thomas ; but I think he discontinued 
business before or during the Revolution, as we 
do not find him until 1783, when he appeared 
among the inhabitants of Brooklyn. In 1790, he 
joined St. Ann's Church ; and in the month of 
October, 1805, his death was noticed in the 
Records of that Church. 

In 1764, his brother Thomas formed a partner- 
ship with James Leadbetter, when theyadvertised 
for Barley and Oak-bark. The next year, they 
have for sale at their brewery, English Ale, Table, 
and Ship Beer ; but soon after they dissolved, when 
Thomas, again had " Excellent Ship and Table 
44 Beer, from the Long Island Brewery," which 
was kept at the store of his brother, William, 
opposite to Lot & Son's, in the City of New York ; 
and, in 1778, Captain Thomas Horsfield had about 
. three thousand weight of excellent fresh ship- 



bread, for sale at Brooklyne ferry. The present 
Middagh-street was, at an early period, known as 
Horsfield-street. 

Returning to Timothy Horsfield, we find, 
during the French and Indian war, in 1745, he 
was appointed Colonel of the Brookland Militia ; 
but this appointment causing much envy he re- 
signed his commission. The next year, he adver- 
tised a horse lost, of a dark bay color, marked 
on the buttock, S. I. ; and soon after, by the 
death of one of his friends, Thomas Noble, a 
merchant, and a zealous Moravian, Colonel Hors- 
field was left to settle his estate. The effects of 
Noble were sold at vendue ; and one of the orig- 
inal receipts for goods bought at that sale, signed 
by Timothy Horsfield, is now in my possession; 
it will give you some idea of the man. In 1749, 
he announced, through the Press, a wish to settle 
his accounts, as "he designs, in a few weeks to 
"leave the Province ;" and the next year, he left 
Brooklyn for Pennsylvania. 

William C. Reichel, Esq., a historian of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has kindly furnished 
me with the following sketch of Colonel Timothy 
HorsfiekVs life, which is well worthy of record, 
as the example of a truly good man. He says of 
him : * * In his seventeenth year, he came to Amer- 
44 ica, to his brother Israel, where he learned his 
44 profession. His residence was at the Old York 
44 Ferry, Long Island. In 1731, he married 
4 4 Mary Doughty. In 1 739, he was awakened 
4 4 by the preaching of Whitfield, who was then 
44 in America. In 1741, he became acquainted 
41 with the Brethren, (Moravians,) who came from 
44 Georgia with their Pastor, Peter Boehler, when 
44 he joined the Brethren's Church. In 1750, ho 
4 4 removed to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, with his 
44 family, and there occupied the stone house, 
44 built for him by the Brethren, which stood op- 
4 4 posite the grave-yard, now (I860) owned by 
44 John Outer. 

44 A few years after Mr. Horsfield removed to 
44 Betlilehem, he was appointed a Justice of the 
44 Peace, an office which he held for a period of 
44 twelve years. 

44 After leaving Long Island, in 1750, his house 
44 remained in the occupancy of the Brethren, 
44 who kept up a kind of housekeeping there for 
44 the accommodation of our ministers who la- 
44 bored in New England and in Long and Statea 
44 Islands, in their frequent journies from place 
44 to place. 

44 Mr. Horsfield must have been a man of con 
4 4 siderable property, living upon his means and 
44 educating all his children in our schools before 
4 4 he moved here. He never, while here, followed 
44 any business except his judicial office, which 
44 was then considered a high post of honor, but 
44 not of profit, to the incumbent. He stood 
44 deservedly high in this community ; and was a 
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'•man of unblemished character, and of great 
" use to our Brethren in thsir intercourse with the 
"Provincial Govern nent, as well as with the 
" wild Indian tribes then inhabiting that section 
" of Pennsylvania. 

"Being conversant with business matters, he 
"became a kind of public character and legal 
"adviser to the Brethren, who, in those days, 
"were mostly colonists from Germany, unac- 
" quainted with the mode of transacting business 
"here." 

We next turn to Captain Samuel Hopson, who 
became a freeman, in 1735. The same vear he 
leased Stand Number Four, in the Old Slip Mar- 
ket, New York ; and, about the same period, he 
moved to Brooklyn, near the ferry, from which 
place he attended the New York markets daily. 

A house and lot of ground, facing the Old 

* Market, was advertised for sale, in 1752, and the 

applicants were referred to "Samuel Hopson, 

"Butcher, w 7 ho may be spoke with every week- 

* ' day morning, in said market. " 

Three years after, the Records show him as the 
Captain of the " West Company of Brookland ;" 
and, at the same time, he returned the ownership 
of two negro men, named Dick and Prince, also 
one wench, called Dine. In the same year, he 
also advertised for. sale, "a very good lot of land, 
"with a well-finished, commodious biick house 
" thereon, situated at the ferry on Long Island, 
" opposite New York, fit for a merchant or trades- 
1 ' man ; also a small timber house and lot. Like- 
" wise a good, honest negro wench, about twenty- 
" two years of age. Apply to Samuel Hopson, 
" living at the said ferry. All persons who have 
" any demands on Samuel Hopson, at the ferry, 
" butcher, are desired to bring in their accounts." 

Captain Hopson appears to have died soon 
after, as we find his estate ordered to be sold in 
1757. 

Back to the year 1743, we find John Cakpen- 
ter, of New York City, butcher, had leased for 
one year all the stands and standings in thb pub- 
lic markets, for the sum of Ninety-eight pounds. 

Previous to this, he had been engaged in busi- 
ness with his mother, who was a very successful 
butcheress ; but in the great Negro Plot of 1741, 
she lost two of her most valuable butcher slaves ; 
one of whom was transported and the other burnt 
at the stake. In 1756, she lost another slave by 
running away ; and another in 1759. 

John Carpenter, (Carpender, it is sometimes 
found), continued the practice of his profession, 
and probably assisted his mother, in the purchase 
and slaughter of live stock, which were usually 
brought from Long Island ; but the inconvenience 
and danger of crossing the river with cattle, 
added to the many objections found in the public 
slaughter-house, in the City of New York, induced 
Carpenter to move to Brooklyn, near the Ferry ; 



from which place he was several times returned, 
as one of the Grand Jurors, in .the year 1748, 7 50 t 
and '51. 

In 1755, he was noticed in the Brookland Rec- 
ords as the owner of three slaves ; and, in the same 
year, he had to let "A house witliin half of a 
"quarter of a mile of the Ferry, on Long Island. " 
Two years after (1757), he had also for sale ** A. 
" good dwelling house and lot of ground at tlie 
" Ferry, opposite Mr. John Rapelje's." 

A 'few years after, the Assize Law of 1763 
came into existence , which created much feeling 
among all who supplied the New York markets. 
Several of the butchers defied the authorities ; of 
these, Carpenter was one. A complaint was 
entered against him — "That John Carpenter, 
4 ' Butcher, hath openly and contemptuously cle- 
"clared, that he would sell his beef for four 
" pence half -penny per pound, in spite of all the 
" wise lieads that made the law could do." The 
law assized the price of beef at four pence, that 
is, proportions of the prime and coarse parts. 
Carpenter was ordered to appear before the Board. 
the next day ; and the Mayor was requested to re- 
move him out of the market, until he should have 
obtained the Freedom of the City. Carpenter 
appeared the next day, and claimed the Freedom 
of the City; the charge, however, was proven, 
when the Board " Ordered his License taken from 
" him ; turned out of the market, and also dis- 
" franchised." Two years after, 1765, "Jacob 
"Brewerton had a convenient dwelling house, 
" close by the river, on Long Island, at New Yorlc 
" Ferry, joining Captain John Carpenter's." In 

1769, Carpenter had also to let, "the house 

* * wherein Captain Francis Kofflcr now lives, suit- 
"able for a merchant or tradesman;" then, in 

1770, he announced that the Jamaica stage would 
set out to and from Jamaica, every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, or oftener, if required. 
Passages one shilling and six pence each way. 
The next year, he wished the passengers from New 
York to apply at Mrs. Fish's, at the Ferry stairs, 
in New York. 

In March, 1776, he advertised a run away ne- 
gro, named Tom, "about twenty-two years of 
* ' age, live feet eight inches high ; had on when 

* * he went away, a blue jacket, buckskin breeches, 
" blue and white spotted stockings, a tow shirt, 
" an old beaver hat, cut small, a half- worn pair 
"of shoes, with odd buckles. Understands 

* * butchering very well ; and speaks Dutch and 
" English tolerably well." 

In the month of June following, we find John Car- 
penter, Senior, supplying the Continental Troops ; 
and in consequence of the scarcity of live stock, 
which the preparation for the Revolution had 
caused, from coming to the City, he was obliged 
to send a drover to Duchess County to purchase 
and bring from there several cattle, which were 
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driven to the Bull's Head, in the Bowery Lane. 
Unknown to Carpenter, these cattle were taken 
by another butcher, who would not give them up ; 
fo Carpenter appealed to the Continental Con- 
gress, who ordered them to be restored to him 

During the Revolution, I think Carpenter re- 
mained on Long Island, oeing then about sixty 
years old, though occasionally he attended the 
New York Markets, when he could obtain stock. 
We find, however, the Sheriff of Duchess county, 
through the press, notified " John Carpenter, late 
"of Brooklyn Township, in King's County, 
"Butcher, of his being indicted for adhering to 
4t the enemies of the People of this State." When 
the trial was ordered, no witnesses appeared 
against him, and so it ended. 

In 1785, an Independent Meeting House was 
incorporated in the Town of Brooklyn ; and 
among its officers, we find John Carpenter, Treas- 
urer; and, in 1788, '90, and '91, he was a lay 
delegate from what afterwards became St. Ann's 
Church. At this period he, with others, peti- 
tioned to raise two hundred pounds to repair the 
highway ; and, in 1795, when the summer resi- 
dence of Alexander Colden was ordered to be 
sold, it appears as lying "south of the land of 
44 John Carpenter." I think about that period he 
died. 

We now take up Benjamin Carpenter, who 
seems to have removed to Brooklyn with his 
brother, John, or a short period after him, as we 
find a house to let, in 1755, "Wherein Benjamin 
" Carpenter now lives, on Long Island, within a 
" quarter of a mile of the Ferry, and a very good 
"situation for a schoolmaster." However, he 
could not have remained a great while in Brook- 
lyn, as his name appears in 1761, among other 
members and professors of the Church of England, 
who petitioned for a Charter, as they wished to 
repair their church, in Jamaica. 

Tins change of residence carried him a greater 
distance from the New York markets, yet he 
attended them at least once or twice a week, or 
whenever he found such animals as were suitable 
for his purpose, around the neighboring country ; 
and occasionally some were found worthy of no- 
tice. In 1770, "A cow raised by John Aspin- 
" wall; of Flushing, weighing one thousand eight 
41 hundred and eighteen pounds, was killed at 
41 Jamaica, by Benjamin Carpenter, Butcher." 

Seven years after, he was found placed in such 
a position, that he was obliged to promise to per- 
form— "What he will pay into the hands of the 
*' Church Wardens, the sum of • five pounds for 
violently assaulting one of the loyal Justices of 
the Peace. 

After the Revolution, Carpenter again removed 
to Brooklyn, where ho continued his profession, 
put changed it somewhat by dealing altogether 
in the smaller animals, which were invariably 



dressed with much taste and cleanliness ; and 
these, some two or three times a week, he earned 
to the Fly market 

He appears to have retained considerable inter- 
est in tho town affairs of Jamaica, as, in 1792, 
we find he subscribed three pounds, four shillings 
to assist in the erection of a school house in that 
place. 

Mr. Carpenter continued in business until quite 
an old man ; and although obliged to walk with 
a crutch from youth, I am told he was an active 
and most driving business man. 

As lately as 1808, a document, dated "Sep- 
tember, 28," reads: "I, Benjamin Carpenter, of 
44 Brooklyn, in the County of Kings, Butcher, 
* ' do hereby manumit and set free a certain negro 
44 woman named Isabella Dimand, held by me as 
44 a slave, and do hereby release all claim or de- 
44 mand which I have to her person or her services. 

44 Benjn. Carpenter. 

44 Witnessed by John Doughty." 

John and Benjamin Carpenter, I think, were 
the sons df George and Elizabeth Carpenter, who 
came from Long Island, about the year 1718, 
when the father became a freeman, and entered into 
business as a butcher, which he continued until 
his death, about 1730. His widow, Elizabeth 
Carpenter, then appeared to have stepped into his 
professional shoes ; and.with the assistance of her 
sons, conducted the business profitably for many 
years. She died in April, 1776, aged eighty-five 
years ; and the press says: 44 she had been a very 
44 respectable inhabitant." 

In the year 1755, we introduce Whitehead 
Cornell, Senior, of Brookland, who was re- 
turned as the owner of two slaves — one negro man 
called Tobey, and a wench called Flora. 

About this period, he was found an attendant 
at the Old Fly Market, as a Butcher ; and, no 
doubt, a very successful one, early in life. At 
a later period, he became much interested in the 
raising of fine stock, and more particularly in 
racing horses. In 1770, ho advertised, 44 A water 
44 lot, with slaughter house thereon, situate at the 
44 Brooklyn Ferry, lying below and opposite to 
44 the said premises of Israel Horsfield, Junior. 
44 Apply to Whitehead Cornell, Butcher, near the 
44 said Ferry." 

The next year, at the Powles Hook Races, 
44 nine horses started for a purse of Fifty pounds, 
4 'when Mr. Whitehead Cornell's black horse, 
4 4 Booby, won the purse." In less than one month 
after, another great race took place at Flatbush, 
when it was stated — "There was good running 
44 for the purse of fifty pounds, which was won by 
44 Mr. Whitehead Corneirs black horse, Steady, 
44 (got by Old England,) beating William Cor- 
<4 neirsmare, Dove, Mr. Waters 1 horse, Vitriol, 
44 Mr. Armstrong's horse, Hero, and Mr. El- 
44 worths horse, Quicksilver." 
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In November, 1776, Mr. Whitehead Cornell's 
name is found among the signers who swore alle- 
giance to King George ; and it is again found, in 
December, 1782, with many others, in an Address, 
lamenting the departure for England of Captain 
David Scott, Commissary of Artillery-horses, who 
was previously posted at Brooklyn. With the 
King's troops, went one of the sons of Cornell, 
while he and his family left for Nova Scotia ; or 
so it would appear from his petition, dated " No- 
vember 6, 1784," which states that " White- 
"head Cornell, formerly of Brooklyn, in Kings 
" County, Butcher, and John Cornell and William 
'• Cornell, two of hrs sons ; that the said White- 
head and William have lately returned from 
" Nova Scotia to New Jersey ; and that the said 
"John has lately returned from England, praying 
• ' a law to receive them as subjects of this State." 
They appear to have obtained their wishes, as 
we find Whitehead Cornell, Senior, a Representa- 
tive from Queens County, in the House of Assem- 
bly of this State, for the years 1788, '89, '92 and 
'93, and again in '98 and '99. 

John, the eldest son, in 1764, advertised a 
"Run away from John Cornell of Long Island, 
"Butcher, an Irish servant man, named John 
"Smith, 20 years old, five feet six inches high, 
" short black hair, and stutters. Had on a red 
' ' coat and a pair of old red velvet breeches." 

John Cornell, however, appeared to have but 
little taste for his father's profession, and conse- 
quently was not a successful Butcher. In 1770, 
he advertised for sale, "The house of John Cor- 
" nell's at Brooklyn Ferry, near Philip Living- 
"ston's, Esquire," which appears, however, was 
not then sold. Perhaps with the expectation of 
a new Ferry landing-place being located near his 
property, his price was not acceptable. 

The subject of a new landing place had been 
before the authorities, in various petitions, from 
time to time, but was not decided until the early 

Sart of the year 1774, when the Corporation of 
Tew York resolved to have "A Ferry from 
' * Coenties Market to the landing place of Philip 
" Livingston, Esquire." 

Three months later, "John Cornell gives no- 
" tice that he has opened a Tavern at his house on 
"Tower Hill, Long Island, near the new Ferry, 
" called " St. George's Ferry" where all kinds of 
"liquors, entertainment, tea and coffee of the 
"most excellent qualities included, will be pro- 
"vided for such gentlemen and ladies as may 
"favor him with their company. Companies 
"will be entertained if they bring their own 
"liquor, and may dress turtle at said house, on 
" the very lowest terms." 

Cornell's tastes for these kind of entertainments, 
•were changed soon after, for those of a more brutal 
character, for in less than three months, we find 
announced — "John Cornell, near St. George's 



"Ferry, gives public notice that there will be a 
"Bull baited on Tower Hill, at three o'clock in 
" the afternoon, every Thursday, during the sea- 
"son. Said Cornell also attends the Fly Mar- 
" ket with sweet milk every night and morning, 
" and it is to be found on his stall near Alderman 
Lefferts's." At the head of this advertisament 
appears the figure of a ferocious looking bull in 
the act of whirling tlirough the air a dog, while 
another is rushing on the enraged beast, who 
stands prepared to favor him with a similar aerial 
flight. 

During the Revolution, the St. George's Ferry 
stopped ; and at its close, Cornell sold out and 
left with the British troops, but returned in 1 784, 
when with his father, he petitioned the State to 
receive them back as citizens. Furman said of 
John Cornell, that he returned "as strong a King 
* ' and Churchman as ever ; " and that the suppo- 
sition is that he again returned to the King's do- 
minions. 

Whitehead, Juntor, and Benjamin, two 
younger sons of Whitehead Cornell, Senior^ 
began businc ss with their father, and served a full 
apprenticeship ; but not being able to obtain a 
regular stall, thay attended the markets with small 
meats, until the year 1796, when some fourteen 
stands were placed in the lower Fly Market, and 
sold at public auction. Whitehead, Junior, pur- 
chased Number Sixty-seven, for which he paid 
One hundred and seventy pounds ; and Benjamin 
paid one hundred and sixty-five pounds for Num- 
ber Sixty-five. 

In this market they continued business, while 
both resided at Brooklyn. Benjamin had some 
of his property destroyed by a fire which took 
place in Brooklyn, in 1806 ; when two boys were 
taken up as the supposed incendiaries. 

Before the war of 1812 began, both sold out 
their stands and discontinued business. 

William, another son, became a successful 
merchant in New York ; purchased the old Se- 
bring Mill, at Red Hook, which he converted into 
a distillery ; and erected a long dock in front of it 
where grain and other material were landed. He 
afterwards sold this property to Ralph Patchen, 
another old Fly Market Butcher, who had pre- 
viously been engaged in keeping a large number 
of cows at or near this distillery, from which 
place he daily supplied the citizens with the pare- 
est milk, that could positively be made at such a 
place. He however made money, which greatly 
assisted in the purchase of this distillery. 

Into this business Patchen entered, and became 
very wealthy. He was an honest man, but rough 
in conversation, and at times very severe and per- 
sonal; he, however, had the confidence of his 
fellow citizens who several times placed him in 
public office. The large dock near his distillery, 
was long known as Bxtcherts Dock : and at this 
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late day, we find two Avenues in the eastern part 
of Brooklyn, one of which is called "Ralph 
" Avenue" and the other, adjoining, is known as 
" Putchen Avenue." 



TO BE CONTINUED. 



II. —RELATION OF WHAT BEFEL THE PER- 
SONS WHO ESCAPED FROM THE DIS- 
ASTERS THAT ATTENDED THE ARMA- 
MENT OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILO DE NAR- 
VAEZ ON THE SHORES AND IN THE 
COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH.— Continued. 

Translated from the XXXVTH Book op the 
"Hi8toria General y Natural de Indias," 
by Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Val- 



dez. 



Chapter IV. 



At last the natives, weary of finding food for 
their guests, turned away five of them that should 
go to some Indians that they said were to be 
found in another bay, six leagues farther on. 
Alonso del Castillo, went there with Pedro de 
Valdivieso, cousin of Andres Dorantes, and an- 
other, by name Diego de Huelva, where they re- 
mained a long time ; the two others went down 
nearer the coast, where, seeking relief, they died, 
as Dorantes states, who found the bodies, one of 
whom, Diego Dorantes, was his cousin. The two 
hidalgos and a negro remaining in that rancho 
sufficed for the use of the natives, to bring back- 
loads of wood and water, serving as slaves. 
After three or four days, however, these like- 
wise were turned away, when for some time they 
wandered about, lost, without hope of relief ; and 
going naked among swamps, having been pre- 
viously despoiled at night of their clothing, they 
came upon those dead. 

They continued on from there until they found 
some Indians, with whom Andres Dorantes re- 
mained; a cousin, one of the three who had 
gone on to the bay where they stopped, came over 
from the opposite side, and told him how the two 
swimmers who went from them had passed in that 
direction, thair clothes taken from them, and they 
much beaten over the head with sticks because 
they would not remain, still, though braised and 
"tripped, they had gone on for the oath they had 
perfonned never to stop, even should death stand 
in the way, before coming to a country of Chris- 
tians. Dorantes states that he saw in that rancho 
where he was, the clothes belonging to the cler- 
gyman, one of the swimmers, with a breviary or 
prayer book. Valdivieso then returned, and a 
couple days afterwards was killed, because he 
Wished to flee, and likewise, in a little time, Diego 



do Huelva, because he forsook one dwelling- 
house for another. 

The Christians were there made slaves, forced 
with more cruelty to serve than would have the 
Moor. Besides going stark naked and bare footed, 
over that coast which burns like fire in summer, 
their continual occupation was bringing wood and 
water on their backs, or whatever else the Indians 
needed, or dragging canoes through marshes in 
hot weather. 

These natives eat nothing but fish the year 
round, and not a great deal. They experience 
much less hunger, however, than the inhabitants 
inland, among whom the Spanish were after- 
wards. The food often failed, which was the 
cause of frequent removal, otherwise they must 
have starved. Besides this want, there is still 
another greater, that of fresh water, which is very 
scarce in that country; for as they are ever wander- 
ing about, among marshes and salt-water, the 
drink is poor, brought from a distance and in 
small quantity. This imposed the greater labor 
on the Christians, who, while they endured the 
thirst equally with the rest, toted water for their • 
masters, and even for their neighbors, since every 
one ordered them, and they feared every one ; 
none but treated them badly, both by word and 
deed. Boys daily pulled their beards for pastime, 
and discovering them careless, any truant would 
jerk their hair, which was ever a source of laughter 
and unfailing delight. At times, they scratched 
them, so as to make the blood flow ; they have 
nails that for any ordinary purpose are knives, and 
the principal arms among themselves, not however 
for war. Such and so numerous were these vexa* 
tions, that the youth even on meeting them away 
from the houses, would pelt them with stones or 
whatever else came convenient to hand. This was 
for them a play, a novel hunt and joy ; and aa 
these were hidalgos and men of position, new in 
such experience of living, it was necessary that 
their patience should be great, equal to the labor 
and suffering they sustained to bear up under so 
iii any and such provoking annoyances. Thus 
Dorantes has affirmed, that he believed God gave 
them strength to be patient in discount of their 
sins, which deserved worse. Even though they 
had attempted to flee the sufferance of these tor- 
ments, there was no escape, unless through 
desperation : they were surrounded by water ; the 
country about where they went was islets ; and, 
had they a choice, better would it have been for 
them could they have found death among the 
wilds, in solitude, as men whose fate was utterly 
hopeless, asking pardon for their transgressions, 
than live among a people bestial and wicked like 
this. 

The Spaniards lived here fourteen months, 
from May to the May ensuing, of the year 1580, 
and to the middle of the month of August, when 
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Andres Dorantes, being at a point that appeared 
most favorable for going, commended himself to 
Gocl, and went off at midday from among all the 
Indians, He being pleased that this sinner' should 
go unobserved. Having crossed a large body of 
"water, in great fear, he made all the haste pos- 
sible, and, the next day, came upon some In- 
dians, who gladly received liim, having heard 
that the Cliristians served well. The negro fol- 
lowed him at the end of three months, whan they 
met, though they were never together. 

Castillo tarried among that bad people a year 
and a half later, until an opportunity was pre- 
sented for starting; but, on arrival, he found 
only the negro, for, Dorantes discovering these 
Indians insufferably cruel, had gone back more 
than twenty leagues, to a river near the bay of 
Esperitu Sancto, among those who had killed 
Esquivel, the solitary one that had escaped from 
the boats of the Governor and Alonso Enriquez, 
slain, a3 they were told, because a woman had 
dreamed some absurdity. The people of this 
country have belief in dreams, which is their 
• only superstition. On account of them, they will 
kill even their children; and this hidalgo, Do- 
rantes, states that, in the course of four years, he 
lias been a witnes3 to the killing or burial 
alive of eleven or twelve young, and those males, 
for rarely do they let a girl live. Near by, were 
other Indians, who had killed his cousin, Diego 
Dorantes, after having lived among them and 
served for two years ; so that there was no greater 
security one day than another. At this time, the 
only survivors were Andre3 Dorantes, Alonzo del 
Castillo, and the negro, and likewise Cabeca de 
Vaca, who was not, to the others, known to be 
alive. 

Andres Dorantes passed ten months among 
this people, enduring much privation, and con- 
tinual labor, with such fear that he should be 
killed some day, that he never met an Indian, 
nor did one ever come where he was at work dig- 
ging roots, that he did not fear he was about to 
bo killed for some dream, and never felt safe 
until he saw him leave. Oftentimes, when meet- 
ing that poor man, they would feign to be very 
fierce, and coinc running up to him, as the In- 
dians would do in like manner to the others, 
where they were, put an arrow to his breast, and 
drawing to the ear the cord of the bow, would 
afterwards laughing say to him: "Had you 
"fear?" 

The greater part of winter, these people eat 
roots, dug under water, that are scarce and got 
out with much hard work. The larger portion 
of the year they suffer extreme want, seeking 
food all the day long. They likewise eat snakes, 
lizards, rats, crickets, grasshoppers, frogs, and 
all manner of reptiles and insects that can be 
picked up. Sometimes they kill deer, by setting 



fire to the lands and savannahs, driving them 
out. There are many rats about these rivera, but 
the number killed is small; for, as the natives 
go up and down that stream the winter long, 
ever in quest of food, they frighten and keep 
down the game. At times, they eat fish killed 
in that river ; the quantity, however, is small, 
except during freshets which come yearly in 
April ; when they occur of tener a second time is 
ill May. Large numbers then are killed of good 
quality, which are dried in abundance on flakes, 
although the larger part is lost for want of salt, 
in the preparation, nor can that be got any 
where. 

Many walnut trees grow on the margins of that 
river, the fruit of which is consumed in its 
season. Usually, thsy bear every other year, 
though sometimes not until the third ; hut, when 
thoy do yield, the crop is in profusion. The 
Indians are greedy of these nuts, going to eat 
them twenty or thirty leagues, the country about, 
when they suffer much privation ; for, as the 
people who seek them are numerous, they kill or 
frighten away all the game the first day, and are 
confined exclusively to the fruit for the month it 
lasts. These nuts are much smaller than those of 
Spain, and the kernel troublesome to pick from 
the shell. 

The inhabitants, in the end of March, when 
the winter is gon3, eat the fish, if any remain of 
what they dry, taken from the rivers iu their 
flood, and begin to travel for prickly pears, which 
are abundant in that country. They go, in the 
direction of Panuco, more than forty leagues, to 
eat them, esteeming them so highly that they will 
leave them for nothing else, and it is the best 
food they have in the whole year. The fruit 
lasts a month and a half or two months, they 
wandering and eating the while, occasionally 
killing a deer. Sometimes it happens that a few 
persons will kill two , or three hundred of this 
animal ; and Andres Dorantes says that in eight 
days' time he has known sixty Indians to kill 
that inanj r , and sometimes that five hundred are 
slain, though oftener than otherwise they get 
none. 

The manner of hunting them is this : as the 
animal strays towards the coast, the Indians run 
inland, where, as no people ever live, many deer 
collect, and these are driven before them into the 
sea, where they are kept the day long, until 
drowned, when the rise of tide, with the wind, 
cast them on shore. They are not chased when 
the wind is off the land, as at such times they 
will return immediately : the animal will only 
run against the wind. 

After this exercise, the Indians take up their 
journey, leaving the salt water, and go inland to 
eat prickly pears, which they begin upon as they 
ripen, about August, and last fifty or sixty days. 
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It is the best part of the twelvemonth for this 
people, when, excepting some snails they get, 
they live upon nothing else but prickly pears, 
making merry over them, day and night, so happy 
are they in that season, while all the rest of the 
year they are suffering severe privation. , 

There, amongst those prickly pears, Castillo, 
the negro, and Dorantes again met and concerted 
about going ; but, as the natives are never at rest, 
nor were they together, each soon went his way, 
so that of necessity these Christian sinners, having 
to follow their masters, were unable to carry out 
thsir plan and with, they going to eat nuts, 
which were in plenty that year ; and, having 
come to the place where they were, Cabeca de 
Vaca arrived, whotn, five years before, they had 
left behind where the boats had been lost, never 
since having seen him. 

After Cabeca de Vaca joined the others, they 
consulted together as they ate in the desert ; for, 
being separated, they could only communicate in 
the season of prickly pears. Having been many 
times ready to flee, seemingly their sins fettered 
them, and again they were taken each a different 
way. 

Six years had now passed, and in the seventh 
approached the season of prickly pears. These 
men were all apart, and each secretly directed his 
course inland to a place they were accustomed to 
get the fruit, where the Indians were not going, 
there being none. Dorantes arrived first, and 
finding some people, by accident, who came that 
day, the enemies of those among whom he had 
lived, they received him kindly. At the end of 
three or four days, the negro arrived in pursuit of 
him, with Alcnso del Castillo, and they planned 
to go after Cabeca de Vaca, who was then tarry- 
ing in advance of them. Observing some smokes 
afar off, they agreed that while Dorantes and the 
negro should go to them, Castillo would remain 
to assure the natives, that they might not think 
the Christians were about to depait, telling them 
that they were looking for a companion, and 
should they find him there, as they hoped, would 
return with him. The Indians were well satis- 
fied. 

The two went their way and traveled well into 
the night. Coming upon an Indian, he took them 
where Cabeca de Vaca was, whom they informed 
that they had come for him. Fortunately, the 
next day, these Indians moved nearer to where 
Castillo was, where the three hidalgos, as all of 
them were, uniting, commended themselves to 
God as became their religion, and, with good 
resolution, like men of genuine blood and firm 
purpose, they set forward, determined to quit 
this savage life, wide of the service of God and 
all rational existence. Thus the Saviour guided 
them, laboring of His infinite mercy in their be- 
half, opening to them ways in a country where 



there are none, and into the hearts of men, savage 
and indomitable, whom God was moved to make 
humble and obedient, as farther on shall be 
told. 

So that day they set out without being noticed, 
or having any idea of where they were going, 
solely confiding in divine mercy, looking about 
for the prickly pears that grow over the face of 
the country, which were ending, as it was then iA 
October : and, praise be to the Mother of God, 
on that day, at sunset, as they much desired, they 
came upon Indians. These were very gentle, and 
had some information of the Christians, though 
fortunately small, and knew not how badly they 
had been treated. The Spaniards were without 
covering, the winter had come, and, as the prickly 
pears on which they should have to live were 
about gone, they were obliged to pause, for that 
year, to get some skins for clothing, which, they 
were told, could be had farther on. They were 
now on the way, arid in such position, that, in 
the succeeding year, when the prickly pears 
should come, they might carry out their purpose. 
They rested the season, from the first of October 
to August of the year ensuing ; but in that inter- 
val they underwent, with these Indians, great 
hunger, more, rather than less, than they had, in 
the preceding seven years. The reason was, 
they were not near the sea, where they might 
have killed fish, and, consequently, they subsisted 
solely on roots, the natives there having greater 
difficulties to contend with than any of the others, 
as they can go to some fishing ground. The 
whole year round, the appetite of the inhabitants 
is not once satisfied, and the boys are so swollen 
and thin that they look like toads. Nevertheless, 
the Christians were well treated among them, 
were permitted to live in freedom, and to do 
whatever they pleased. 

Chapter V. 

At a favorable opportunity, when the month of 
August arrived, these three hidalgos, having 
brought together some deerskins, fled, with the 
requisite circumspection and privacy, from that 
people. They traveled thence seven leagues that 
day, until coming to some friends of those they 
had left, who received them kindly, and gave 
them of what they had. The next day, the In- 
dians* moved farther on, taking the Christians 
with thein, to join others, who were likewise 
going to eat a certain little grain then about 
ripening, the product of trees in extensive 
groves. 

Having united, the Christians went over to 
those Indians, because they belonged farther 
on, and were better adapted to their intent and 
the direction they would take. They stopped 
among them eight days, eating only the boiled 
leaves of the prickly pear, the seed which the 
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natives waited for being still unripe. In the 
gaunt condition that they were, they dared not 
attempt to go a league farther. In exchange for 
a portion of the deer skins, they got a couple of 
dogs, which, having eaten, they took their leave. 
At this the Indians were very sorry, but did not 
hinder their going. 

The Spaniards traveled five or six leagues with- 
out finding any thing to eat, or any one to show 
the way, and, at dark arrived at a wood, where 
they slept. In the morning, having eaten some 
leaves of the prickly pear, buried over night, 
which thereby are made better to boil and easier 
of digestion, they pursued their journey until 
midday, when they came to two or three ranchos 
with some inhabitants, who told them they had 
nothing to eat ; but to keep on and at dark they 
would come to houses where food would be 
given them. 

Accordingly, the Spaniards proceeded and 
came to some forty or fifty ranchos. There it 
was the Indians, for the first time, began to fear 
and reverence those few men, holding them in 
great esteem. Approaching near, they rubbed 
them, and then rubbed themselves, bidding them, 
by signs, to rub and stroke them that they might 
be well. The sick were brought to be cured, 
and the hidalgos did as they were told, though 
more accustomed to labor than the performance 
of miracles. By virtue of their trust in God, 
blessing and breathing upon them after the man- 
ner of the Saludadores in Castillo, the Indians 
in a moment felt themselves better, and pre 
sented what there was to eat, which consisted of 
the buried leaf of the prickly pear and some of 
the fruit yet green, prepared in like manner. 

The Spaniards were so thin they dared not 
travel, and remained fifteen days for repose. By 
eating the leaves and early fruit beginning to 
ripen, they became better, getting some strength. 
The natives generously gave of what they pos- 
sessed, and with such good feeling as the Chris- 
tians had not before known, either from those 
they had been among or from any they had inter- 
course with, having received only wrong and 
injury. These went on two leagues, where others 
proffered many articles that they might have 
cure, making very festive, presenting wholesome 
food of prickly pears with meat, and going out 
to hunt for them. Here the Spaniards recovered 
somewhat more ; and God was pleased to com- 
mand that they should in ten months travel a dis- 
tance they did not expect to pass over in eight 
years, could they live so long. None could be- 
lieve the extent of the journey, its wants and in- 
conveniences, but they who were witnesses. 

After those men started, the people were 
grieved, and, following on, entreated their re- 
turn, saying that the Christians could go the 
next day with some women who had come to 



carry their things ; but finding that they could 
not prevail with them, they went back very sor- 
rowfully. The Spaniards mistook He track, 
traveling two or three leagues, and stopped to 
rest on the bank of a rivulet, where they were 
overtaken by the women, who, that the men 
might not be lost, had hastened on, as for their 
lives, and came up breathless and tired. They 
continued on together, doing their utmost that 
day, and walked eight or nine long leagues. 
Coming, at sunset, to a river that appeared 
broader than the Guadalquivcr at Sevilla, they 
passed over it without accident, the water reach- 
ing about the knee and thigh, and at one place, 
for twice the length of a lance, to the breasts. 
Keeping on their course, at dusk they arrived at 
a town of a hundred ranchos or more, very 
populous, who came out to receive them with 
loud cries and great vociferation, bringing the 
large gourds filled with pebbles employed for 
making music in their dances. Although they 
believed that the Christians had the virtue of 
healing, the fear and trembling was great in 
coming forward to rub them, showing the respect 
and devotion there would be to touch a saint. In 
this manner, some pressing forward to be first, and 
many over each other's backs, loosing their fear, 
they lifted the Christians, ruuning with them to 
the houses, where they offered them what there 
was, and the sick were directly brought to be cured. 
To an Indian who had accompanied the Chris- 
tians, were given many arrows, with other things, 
in recompense for having brought and guided 
them to that place. The next day, the Christians 
were taken off a league and a half to another 
town of seventy or eighty ranchos, where they met 
such reception as the others had given ; and 
they ate plentifully of prickly pears. Among 
other things, twenty-eight loaves of bread were 
presented, made from the flour of an aiticle there 
eaten, called mesquite, the natives holding great 
festivity in areytos, according to custom. 

At that place, began a novel manner of pro- 
cedure on the journey, which was that of the 
many persons who came to accompany the Chris- 
tians. Those who brought sick as to Saints, that 
they might rub themselves and receive cure, they 
would despoil, taking whatever they possessed, 
going even through thair houses, pillaging at 
their pleasure, which conduct the owners appeared 
to be glad of, believing this new ordinance to be 
of heaven, whence those men came. The Span- 
iards, having rested there that and the following 
day, were taken to as many other ranchos, six 
leagues farther, a multitude of men and women 
going with them to rob all they could, and did 
so ; for, having come to the town, the Christians 
were well received, and even better than before. 
They were borne down by the numbers crowding 
to have themstroke and heal their infirm, which i- 
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rectly was accomplished ; when they and others were 
plundered to the extent of to leaving thein desti- 
tute, they being given to understand that the pro- 
cedure was requisite. 'Among them there were 
many blind, and many clouded of one, and some 
of both eyes. These people are well featured, 
and symmetrical ; equally so the female as the 
male. The blind and the many other infirmities 
were administered to, and if there was not heal- 
ing for all, at least they believed that these men 
could cure thsra. Near by were mountains that 
appeared to be a chain traversing the country, 
directly towards the north. The Christians were 
taken live leagues onward, to a river, at the foot 
of a point at which the range begins, where were 
forty or fifty ranches. These, like the rest, were 
pillaged, and the owners gave the little that re- 
mained to the Christians, making great festivity 
for them, and receiving the aid that was custom- 
ary. The same night, they sent to call people 
from below, towards the sea, many men and 
women with gifts arriving the next day, to see the 
Christians and witness their miracles. 

These Indians, to take from others, strove hard 
to lead the Christians to the sea-side, expecting 
there to make good their losses. They stated 
that many people were there who would give 
tbem a great deal* but the Spaniards would only 
go upward and inland, having been schooled in 
a knowledge of the population of the coast where 
they had ever been told that they could go out 
on sea at the sunset ; and, until now, thay were 
constantly fearing that when least expecting it 
they might come back on this shore. For these 
reasons, their desire was to ascend farther up, 
from which the Indians strove to dissuade them, 
telling them that only at a great distance did 
food and people exist; but when the natives 
found that they could not prevail with thsin they 
sent off to bring inhabitants. 

The next day, they set out, followed by a 
large number of persons. The weather being 
very hot, many women carried water and the 
food for them, with articles that had been given. 
Two leagues on the way, they met the messen- 
gers, who said they had found no people in a 
long distance. All were greatly disheartened at 
this, and the natives besought the Christians to 
go the way they pointed out , but being unable to 
persuade them, they left the burdens and went 
away weeping. The Spaniards took the loads upon 
thsir backs, and went following up the course of 
the river all that day, until night, when they came 
upon eight or ten ranchos in a thicket or scrub. 
The inhabitants, in devotional feeling, received 
tbem weeping, giving what there was to eat, as 
others had done. 

In th j morning, the Indians who had bft the 
Christians arrived. They had heard of this other 
people, and followed on their trail to plunder in 



satisfaction for what others had taken. They 
seized the 'little they could, telling these how 
they should manage. The next day, the Chris- 
tians were taken from there, , and slept at night 
on the road, The day following, they arrived at 
many ranchos, where they were received as cus- 
tomary ; and to their conductors was made good 
what they had lost and more, taking as much as 
they could carry away. In this manner, they 
traveled along the skirt of the mountains, about 
the distance of eighty leagues, entering the coun- 
try directly north ; and, at the base of the ridge, 
they found four ranchos of another nation and 
tongue, who said they belonged beyond the in- 
terior and were journeying back. These pre- 
sented some blankets of cotton and a hawkbell, 
which, they stated, came from the north across 
the country from the South sea. The next day, 
they struck in westward towards the mountains, 
taking the Spaniards to some ranchos on the 
banks of a beautiful -river, and they gave them 
marquisite and pyrites of iron, stating that they 
who gave them the hawkbell, which was of brass, 
had much of that material, and kept it : thence 
it was conjectured that whence those things were 
cast brought, if the inhabitants had not gold, they 
metal, at least, were in settled residences, and, prob- 
ably enough, on the South sea. Three hundred 
and fifty leagues, little more or less, had been 
traversed by them from where the journey com- 
menced. 

Many hare and deer were killed, for the Chris- 
tians, on the way, and every thing taken was 
brought to them, not a rat being kept back. 
Th3y ordered that the game should not be buried, 
but all be placed before them ; and then, after 
they had taken out what they wished, the rest they 
sanctified for the use of the natives. The women 
and children brought the worms and crickets 
they gathered, choosing to starve rather than take 
anything before it had been blessed and given to 
them, as, otherwise, they believed they should 
all die. These regulations were observed on tho 
wtyole length of the march, until coming out to 
the land of Christians. 

The Spaniards were next taken to five collec- 
tions of ranchos, the occupants of which were 
numerous and good looking. They were pre- 
sented with the seed of the pine tree in large 
quantity, as good as that of Castilla or bet- 
ter, the shell being of such quality it could bo 
eaten with the rest. The burr is very small : tho 
trees grow all over the mountains. From that 
time forth, th3 Christians did not permit them- 
selves to be followed by more than two thousand 
souls at a time. They were taken from there 
onward a long time, traveling in this manner 
without coming upon any one. Finding that 
there were no people, they sent in all directions to 
find some, causing ranchos to come to the road, 
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the distance of more than fifteen or twenty 
leagues to wait for them on the road, and take 
them along. From that place, another new order 
of travel was established, which was that those 
who led those Christians robbed whatever there 
was and could find in the ranchos wheresoever 
they newly came, now they took nothing, but as 
each of the Christians had his hut made for him 
apart, it was got ready and in order, every thing 
being brought near it that the Christians should 
do as they might please with it, no one daring to 
touch an article. They would take the whole, or 
such part as they chose, leaving their hosts de- 
spoiled that they might be obliged to take them 
on to retrieve themselves in like manner. These 
took them forward, by desperate travel, through 
some mountains, more than fifty leagues farther, 
sustaining much hunger for the poor condition 
of the land, where were no prickly pears nor 
other thing, and near the close of the journey 
they began to grow sick; when there was great 
labor in blessing and breathing upon them, for 
there was scarce one that was well. Thus were 
they taken to over a hundred ranchos on a plain 
awaiting the Spaniards who had caused them to 
come there from a great distance ; and the people 
were numerous over all that region. They one 
and all presented seed of the pine in large quan- 
tity, which was received as aforetime, giving 
whatsoever they had, keeping nothing for them- 
selves. The next clay they took them onward, 
some things which were old and had been left 
them, they abandoned on those fields, not being 
willing to take them, and their straw boxes which 
they used for trunks as well. These told the 
Spaniards that there were no people except at 
a great distance, and were their enemies. The 
Christians told thein to send an Indian to pro- 
claim their approach ; for it was the custom on 
the journey, when drawing nigh the ranchos of a 
new people to send four Indians in advance, in 
the name of each, that houses should be prepared 
for them, and whatever was to be given should 
be together and in readiness. The people re- 
solved to send two women, one a captive among 
the people whence they had come; for they 
dared not send a man because of the war that 
' existed between them, and they could not under- 
stand each other. Behind them the Spaniards 
moved forward with all the assemblage, moving 
every day, awaiting the response that should come 
in a certain direction ; but, at the first setting out, 
the people began to sicken, in such way that the 
Christians felt great pity for them, since these had 
been the best people they had found. They had 
arranged to wait the women witli their answer 
three days, and w T ere unwilling to take the Span- 
iards in other direction on account of their feud. 
Then it was that Andres Dorantes said to one of 
Lis Indians that he should tell them that they 



should die for that they would do : and such 
was the fright and apprehension that came upon 
them, above what they had before, that next day 
they went out to hunt, and at noon returned un- 
well, and every day that increased, so that in two 
days many died, and more than three hundrjd 
became sick. They were seized with so great 
fear, believing that the Christians in their dis- 
pleasure bad caused it, that they dared not look 
them in the face, nor lift their eyes from the 
ground while standing before them. And it was 
a marvelous thing to observe that only in the 
fifteen days they were among those Indians they 
saw not one of them laugh, nor weep, nor show 
any other emotion, although the parents of some 
of them were dying, some their wives and chil- 
dren, and others their husbands : thus did they 
suppress their feelings and bear themselves as 
though no trouble weighed them. A thing still 
stranger : the babes at the breast nor the children 
of more age were never seen either to laugh or 
weep in all the time the Christians were among 
them, like the aged of a century. This people 
dared not eat, nor drink, nor do any thing, with- 
out asking leave of the Christians ; believing they 
had the power either to take or give them life ; 
and that as they were angry with them they died. 
At the end of two or three days that they were 
there, the women came and brought them very 
discouraging news, stating that the people whom 
they had gone to look after had gone after cattle, 
and that no one was to be found any where there. 
At this the Indians said that they were all ill, as the 
Christians saw, and were come from a long way 
off ; that the Christians should go after the cattle, 
upward, towards the north, and they would find 
people : that they desired to remain and go else- 
where; were suffering great hunger; that the 
prickly pears were ending. The Christians said, 
44 No ; that they must be taken in that direction 
" which was toward the sunset, since that was 
11 their direct course : that the sick should re- 
" main, and twenty or thirty of those in health 
"should accompany them, and one of the Chris- 
* * tians would go with those women to discover 
" the people and bring them on the road." The 
Indians appeared glad to hear this. 

The next they departed and traveled three days 
consecutively. Alonso del Castillo being in bet- 
ter condition than the others, set out with the 
negro and the women who took him to a river 
where they found people, houses, and a settle- 
ment. They ate of beans and pumpkins, though 
in small quantity. At the close of the third day, 
Castillo returned to the Christians, and the ne- 
gro remained to bring the people out upon the 
road. 
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III.— HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INDIAN 

WAR OF 1776.* 

By How. D. L. Swain, President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Very few persons in the western portion of our 
pood old State are even aware that an army, with 
its concomitant train of good and evil, ever enter- 
ed the region beyond the Blue Ridge. And yet 
it may well be doubted whether there ever was an 
expedition more beneficial to any people, than the 
one of 1776, commanded by General Griffith 
Rutherford. Important as it was in its results, 
and difficult in its accomplishment, the event 
lives only in the memory of some of the descend- 
ants of the men who fought and won the victory, 
and in a very few manuscripts of the men of othir 
days. But such is the destiny of laudable achiev- 
ments and unparalleled heroism ; and we may ex- 
pect to know that even the great struggle for In- 
dependence, by "the old thirteen," has perished 
with the brave ones who achieved our freedom. 

In the summer of 1776, the news of the terrible 
depredations of the " Over Hill Cherokees," who 
then owned all the territory west of the Blue 
Ridge, and muck that is now the domain of 
Georgia and Tennessee, was spread over the coun- 
try. Men were killed by the secret foe in the 
most brutal way; women and children were 
butchered without remorse; and the scattered 
possessions of the frontier settlements were laid 
waste by the savage hordes of hostile Indians. 
The country was almost a smoking ruin, and the 
reeking scalps, with here and there an enslaved 
boy and the little property the Indians could not 
carry away, were almost ail that remained of our 
pioneer settlements. Forbearance had ceased to 
be a virtue, since the treachery of savage character 
had become proverbial. The long confined ven- 
geance of the whites could be restrained no longer 
by tho professions of peace, which the Indians en- 
tered into only to destroy tho more readily. 
And the determination to submit no longer could 
only be cancelled by the utter destruction of the 
Cherokee towns, and the infliction of such punish- 
ment as the retaliatory spirit of the times would 
justify. This chastisement it is our present pur- 
pose to sketch, relying for the truth of our state- 
ments, on facts collected by Hon. Archibald D. 
Murphy and from those communicated to us by 
the contemporaries of those men who lingered 
among us long after the war was closed, and have 
now nearly all disappeared from the land their 
valor gained. 

There were three armies simultaneously fitted 
out by Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
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lina, and destined to the same place, for like pur- 
pose. The army of the first named State was 
commanded by Colonel Christain ; the North Caro- 
lina troops by General Griffith Rutherford, and con- 
sisted of two thousand four hundred men, (some 
say of three thousand ;) and the South Carolina 
troops by General Williamson, consisting of about 
two thousand men. General R.'s army encamped 
near Pleasant Gardens, in McDowell county, at 
what is known as " Old Fort," (probably built 
by him,) about the last of August, 1776. Before 
them were forests and interminable wilds, high 
mountains and a deadly foe whose cunning and 
treachery were ominous of the difficulties and 
dangers to which th^y were to be exposed. And, 
however imperturbable soldiers may be when en- 
tering upon an engagement with honorable ene- 
mies and '* foemen worthy of their steel," we may 
well suppose that " fear and trembling," of no 
ordinary kind, seized upon this small army, when 
their fancy was permitted to precede them into* 
this trackless wilderness, where one single yell 
from a warlike chief would suffice to people the- 
mountains and valleys with a denser, deadlier 
enemy than that which the clarion notes of Rode- 
ric Dhu summoned before the disturbed eye of 
the brave Fitz James. 

They took up the line of march, crossed the 
Ridge at tli3 Swananoa Gap, pursued the mean- 
derings of that bright stream as it gurgled to- 
wards the French Broad river, at which place 
they forded the river ; and there is, to this day, a 
" War Ford," which derives its name from Gen- 
eral Rutherford's having here crossed, in this ex- 
pedition. They then pursued Homony creek to 
its source, passed over to Pigeon river, and pur- 
sued pretty much tli3 direction of the upper road; 
which, at this time, goes by Colonel Joseph 
Cathey's. At the spot where the meeting house 
now stands, a few miles above the present ford, 
they buried one of their companions, whose hopes 
of again returning to his friends were here so sud- 
denly and so sadly blighted, and the remains of 
whom wer3 discovered a few years ago, when 
digging a grave for a departed friend. In this 
place, we will mention, that when Judge Samuel 
Lowry, who was a private in this expedition, 
visited Haywood county, he told some of the 
legal f ratcrnity that he had noticed a beech tree, 
on which was rudely carved, •* 1706," which ho 
again visited and pointed out. It is on the left 
of the road going from Colonel Cathey's to 
Waynesvillc, a few hunched yards above where 
the road crosses a small stream, as one descends 
the little gap, four or five miles northeast of the 
village. And when we remember that this date 
was anterior to the settlement of any portion of 
the State, except some few counties on the sea 
shore, we may well be excited to know who cut 
it. From this place, the army advanced up Rich- 
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land creek to its source, crossed the mountain 
n3:ir McLurj's. and followed Scott's creek to its 
mouth. This latter stie.mi obtains its name from 
John Scott, a trader among the Cherokees, a negro 
of whom was shot by the Reverend James Hall, 
the Chaplain, as he ran, mistaking him for an 
Indian. Crossing the Tuckassigc, they came to the 
Cowee mountain, probably by pursuing Savannah 
creek to its source ; and near its top, their advance 
guard were firjcl upon by the Indians, who immc- 
iatcly fbd. The soldiers, without any further 
molestation, arrived at the little Tennessee river, 
pass 3d down Watauga creek, and encamped on 
the west side of said river, near a large Indian 
mound, at a town called Nequassce, now rejoic- 
ing in the revered title — Franklin. They re- 
mainsd here a day, and then marched down the 
river to a town called Cowee, some three or four 
miles below the present village, where they cn- 
-camped and awaited the arrival of the Southern 
Division, under General Williamson. These, 
however, did not arrive for two or three days 
after the appointed time, the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember; and General R,'s troops had ample time 
to reconnoitre the country and survey the awful 
grandeur which so commends this lovely valley 
to the admiration of the stranger and the affec- 
tion of the inhabitants. Hostile Indians were in 
all directions; towering mountains would smile a 
welcome in their rich autumnal verdure and frown 
upon them in their lofty and imposing majesty; 
the lovely Tennessee, here but a rivulet compared 
to the flood of waters it teems into the Oliio, with 
its crystal water and variegated banks, slaked 
their burning thirst and laved their weary bodies; 
forests of gnarled oak and unsurpassed native 
gardens of richest wild flowers, and meadows of 
tall, waving grass, added to the beauty of the 
place, and compensated somewhat for the loss of 
those pie isures which cluster, peculiarly and ap- 
, propriately, around home. 

It is related upon the authority of Major Daniel 
Bryson, a revolutionary patriot, who also served 
in this expedition, that, whilst General Rutherford 
was waiting for General Williamson's arrival, and 
for whom small parties had been sent, but re- 
turned without any tidings, sjmo detachments 
wore sent out and destroyed some Indian towns. 
Sugar town, situated between Tennessee and Su- 
gar-town rivers, (the Indian name of the latter is 
Cul-la-Bat-chec,) was- flanked on two sides by the 
river, and was fronted by a strong breastwork of 
log* and brush. The soldiers, finding it unoccu- 
pied, entered, and were immediately surprised by 
the savage war-whoop, muskets, and tomahawks, 
wielded as only savages can wield them ; and 
wore forced into the huts, from which confine- 
ment they were ere long released by a party on a 
similar undertaking with themselves. A prisoner 
whom they liad taken, promised, upon his life be- 



ing spared, to lead them to a town about seven 
miles from Nequassee, on the Sugartown, where 
their wives, children and property were concealed. 
They followed this enchanting stream, shut in by- 
mountains so much that scarcely room is left for 
a foot path. This town was located in a narrow 
valley, completely enclosed by mountains, which 
seemed almost to overhang the huts, and was 
tenantless, save by a few very old women and 
children of a very tender age. Indian men were 
seen menacingly pacing to and fro upon the over- 
hanging precipices, and leaping from crag to crag, 
with the agility of the panther, and somewhat of 
his ferocious disposition. But they only destroyed 
the town, and drove off some cattle. This most 
delightful place is now owned by an enterprising 
gentleman of Macon county, to whom we are 
indebted for these facts, and by whom we may ex- 
pect the site of the old Indian town to be converted 
into a paradise. 

After having waited for General Williamson 
some time, without any tidings from him, Gene- 
ral Rutherford left one thousand eight hundred 
men at Cowee, and resolved, with the remainder, 
to proceed to the " Valley Towns'* on the Hiwas- 
see, and destroy them. Soon after, leaving the 
main army, he mistook the path ; and, having no 
pilots, he wandered in the mountains for three days, 
but going too much to the left to gain Hiwassee. 
General W. reached Cowee, two days after the 
other General left, and sent men to hunt for him, 
who found him about three miles from where he 
started. Rutherford was put upon the right 
track; and, in crossing the Nan tahala mountain, by 
pursuing the Wah-zah % was met by a large party 
of Indians, who had placed themselves on the top 
of two ridges, which made an acute angle through, 
which the troops were compelled to pass. From 
this position, the savages were able to fire and 
conceal themselves by the ridge, so that few of 
them were killed, while a considerable number of 
whites lost their lives. The Indians, however, 
fled ; and the troops of General R. proceeded, un- 
molested, to the Hiwassee towns, burned them, 
cut down their corn, destroyed their beans, pota- 
toes, &c, killed twelve Indians in one town, and 
took six prisoners. General Williamson arrived 
soon after ; but, as the work was accomplished, 
took his route for home up the Hiwassee, while 
General R. crossed the Nantahala, and reached 
Cowee after an absence of eight days. 

To this short war may be properly attributed 
all the kind feelings and fidelity to treaty stipula- 
tions manifested by the Cherokees ever afterwards. 
General Rutherford had destroyed the "Under- 
"hill Towns," or those on the Tennessee River, 
ruined the prospects of an abundant crop, and in- 
stilled into the Indians so great a fear of tho 
whites, that never af terwads were they disposed 
to engage in any cruelty, or destroy any of the 
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.property of onr frontier men. The predatory dis- 
position of tlio "Over-hill," or Hiwassee, Indians 
Wiis also quelled; and their chiefs, in company 
with chiefs from all porti( ns of the tribe, were 
soon found at the Long Islands, on the Holston 
river, for tlie purpose of making a perpetual 
treaty. This was don.) — Waighstill, Avery, and 
others acting as Commissioners. The blessings of 
peace followed; traders were permitted to ex- 
change merchantable goods for skins, venison and 
whatever else was of value ; savage ferocity and 
bloodtliirstiivass disappeared, and the valley of 
Tennessee 4 * heard of war no more." 

General Williamson came with his two thousand 
South Carolinians through the Rabun gap, and in 
descending Tennessee river, about nine miles 
South of where Franklin now stands, in the neigh- 
borhood of Smith's bridge, fell into an ambuscade 
prepared by tin wily foe. Th3 contest was of 
considerable duration, of determined bravery on 
both sides, and somewhat destructive to both 
parties. The ambush must have ended in the de- 
feat of Williamson's undertaking, had not Edward 
Hampton, in command of only thirty regulars, 
-attacked the foe unexpectedly in the rear, and thus 
deprived them of the only chance they had of es- 
cape, without crossing the mountain, uhich jutted 
into the river, leaving only space enough for a trail, 
in the very fairest rjach of the General and Hamp- 
ton's shot. Hampton had just learned that his 
brother's wife and children had been cruelly 
butchered, and this no doubt fired him with re- 
newed zeal to punish the Indians. He is said to 
have rammed a bullet down his gun without hav- 
ing charged it with powder. Nothing daunted, 
he sat down in thy very hottest of the fight, un- 
cased his gun, ** unbreeched her" (to us? a hunts- 
man's word,) drow the load, and then, having re- 
arranged the machinery, proceeded to the slaugh- 
ter of as many Cli »rokees as lie could. This was 
an exhibition of calm, undaunted courage, seldom 
equalled. But there was one, Harry Wolf, "a 
*• great bully at fist and skull," whose c >wardice 
was so extreme as to frighten him out of his 
wits. — When the Indians had beaten the whites 
back across tin little stream that here makes into 
the river, Wolf was so terribly frightened, that he 
crawled under a shelving bank of the stream. — 
Whilst hero, one William Hammon was shot 
through the thigh, but he ran from the Indians 
some distance beforj the bono broke, and fell 
U3ar wlnre Wolf was. One Indian scalped him, 
and gave him some severe blows in tin head with 
a tomahawk, and ljft hiin for dead. Another 
Indian came up, took another scalp, and went his 
way, without a single fire from the base cowad 
vvln was safely concealed in full view of the 
transaction. He Raid afVnvardx, that, if the 
battle had lasted one half hour longer, he 
duuld have died from fright The battle wait 



gained to General W. , and he proceeded to the 
towns where General Rutherford was encamped, 
without farther opposition. 

Reverend James Hall, a Presbvterinn minister 
of Iredell county, was Chaplain to the North Caro- 
lina troops, but oftener used a soldier's musket than 
the sword of peace. However, when the two ar- 
mies met at Cowee, it is said that Mr. Hall, on a 
calm and beautiful Sabbath day, with an Indian 
mound for his pulpit, and hardy soldiers for his 
audience, preached a most affecting and thrilling 
sermon ; insomuch that, as the good man's voice 
echoed through the surrounding woods, there was 
scarcely a dry eye to be seen. This was undoubt- 
edly the first sermon ever preached in that coun- 
try, and one from which may be dated a change 
for the better in the lives of many. 

Whilst encamped on the Tennessee, General 
Rutherford sent a detachment of his men to Burn- 
ing Town, from which the present stream, Burn- 
ington, gets its name, in order to get provisions. — 
While they were aw r ay, General R., leaving a 
sufficient force at the camp, set out with his army 
to the Hiwassee towns. The detachment hap- 
pened to see his army approaching, and, shouting 
The Indians! The Indians!, made a precipitate re- 
treat. The officer in command, finding his men 
more alert than himself, when likely to be left be- 
hind, would call a halt ; but whenever in front he 
was for no delay whilst the Indians were so near. 

And now that the officers, and privates of this 
expedition are all sleeping the sleep of death, 
save old Hogbite, who was noticed in our April 
Magazine, and the "sober second thought" has 
resumed its sway, we can but feel that such an 
enterprise was necessary, to check the dreadful 
havoc inflicted by the Indians. Yet that question 
will arise — "Had we a right to force the poor oc- 
cupants from their possessions and appropriate 
" them to ourselves?" Human nature may ever be 
too cowardly to interpose an objection to the titles 
acquired by our fathers ; but the time will come, 
when retributive justice will plead the Indian's 
cause with more than an angel's eloquence, and 
with far greater success than is ever witnessed in 
earthly tribunals. 

IV.— THE PURITANS A1STD THE PILGRIM 

FATHERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

[The following articles will speak for themselves. They 
treit of a subject which has already been very ably discus- 
sed In oar pages ; and we offer no apology for continuing to 
present it to oar readers.— Editob Histobioal Magazine.] 

I. 

[From The Morning Cleveland Herald. April 6. 

1867.] 

The Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans. 

Under the title of A Memorial to the Pilgrim 
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Fathers, the Reverend S. G. Buckingham, Pastor 
of the South Church of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has published in pamphlet form an address 
delivered by him on "Forefathers Day." "Well 
written the discourse is, but it is open to criticism 
of a graver character than belongs to a disc ussion 
of its style. A New England minister, preaching 
in a New England Church, on tli'j subject of the 
founders of New England, and on tin New Eng- 
land anniversary, would naturally be expected to 
speak intelligently on the subject he hid chosen ; 
and yet, at the outset, we find him tripping in 
history, and perpetuating a popular error which 
lias been so cl jarly exposed that no person, claim- 
ing any knowledge of New England history, can 
be excused for ignorance on the subject. That 
the ** Pilgrim Fathers" were not " Puritans" has 
become an established fact, though the Reverend 
Mr. Buckingham does not seem to be aware of it. 

On the first page of his pamphlet lie says, 
"The Puritans went over to Holland, and cstab- 
"lished themselves for a few years in Leyden." 
Neal, to whom he frequently refers, tells us they 
were "rigid Separatists — Messrs. Johnson, Ains- 
" worth, Smith and Robinson were the leaders." 
Neal, in his account of the adventurers from Delft- 
Haven, speaks of Robinscn at the "Father of 
"the Independents." (Separatists and Inde- 
pendents are synonymous terms.) According 
to Baylis, in his History of Plymouth^ Robinson 
(in 1 his associates, as early as 1002, " entered in- 
" to a covenant to conform to the doctrines of the 
" Primitive Church, and totally separated them- 
" salves from the Established Church;" that he 
adopted tin creed of Calvin; was a " rigid and 
" unyielding Separatist?' and the tinal arrange- 
ment before the sailing of the Speedwell was, that 
they would " be an ateolute Church by themselves, " 
and Brewster its ruling Elder. Palfrey places 
Brewster and Robinson among the early Separat- 
ists at Scrooby — the former the most prominent 
member and the latter as Teacher. 

Allen, in his biography of Brewster and Robin- 
son, drawn from the best historical sources, fully 
confirms the statements of Baylis and Palfrey, yet 
Mr. Buckingham calls Plymouth "a Puritan col- 
"ony;" and enumerates Carver, Bradford, Win- 
slow, and Brewster, of "Puritan faith," all of 
whom were "unyielding Separatists." Our author 
says tin Puritans "held to certain superstitious 
•* notions like witchcraft," but comforts himself 
with the reflection that only a score of witches 
perished. The Separatists held no such "super- 
"stitious notions;" and among the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, the law against witchcraft was a dead 
letter, and no punishment was inflicted under it ; 
and if we may credit Fuller, the belief in the ex- 
istence of witchcraft among the intelligent people 
of England was exploded before the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century. 



Reference is made to the Reverend Mr. Higgin- 
foi, who came over m lftLO, and as the shores of 
England were fading from view, indulged in the 
following apostrophe : " We will mt say as the 
" Separatists are wont to Fav at thr j ir leaving Eng- 
land— 'Farewell Bibylon! Far. well Rome 1 ! but 
"wewillsny * Farewell dear England! Farewell 
" * the Church of God in England.' — We do not go 
"to New England as Separatists from the Church- 
"es of England." — Who were those Separatists 
alluded to by. Mr. Higginson? Surely none other 
but the Pilgrim Fathers of the Mayflower. 

The first organized Puritan community in New 
England was composed of fiihe m.nat Cape Ann, 
in 1026, under charge of Roger Conant, who had 
" lately removed out of New Plymouth, out of 
" dislike of their principles of rigid Separation" 
(See Palfrey. ) These adventurers, the next year, 
removed to Naumkeag, (n nv Salem) and were 
finally under the charge of "John White, the 
" Patriarch of Dorchester." 

Small additions were made to tin Puritans, up 
to 1029, when six vessels wire despatched from 
England with settlers, among whom were Skel- 
ton, Higginson, Wright and Smith. From this 
time Puritan supremacy may be dated. 4 ' Green- 
" wood and Penry were put to death," but not as 
Puritan martyrs, as Mr. Buckingham would infer. 
Tli ey were Separatists (Palfrey) . — " Two thou- 
" sand of the ablest and best ministers of the Es- 
* * tablished Church were driven out of the min- 
" istry and silenced * * * because they could 
"not with truth subscribe to the requirements of 
"such a church." These were Puritans. The 
surplice, the cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, and some other 
objects of aversion, they thought smelt of Popery 
and could not tolerate ; yet the fat livings of the 
Church induced the Puritan clergy to hold on to 
their benefices, while they refused to conform to 
the established forms of the Church. It has been 
pertinently said by Lingard. "It will remain a 
" difficult task to show on what just ground men 
" could expect to retain their livings, while they 
"refused to submit to the discipline of that 
" Church by which they were employed." How 
long would the Reverend Mr. Buckingham re- 
main Pastor of the South Church of Springfield if 
he held to the doctrines of Arminius? 

As Wickliffc, Luther, Calvin and Huss separated 
from the corrupt Church of Rome, so Barrowe, 
Greenwood, Brewster, Robinson, and their coad- 
jutors, separated from tin hardly less corrupt 
hierarchy of Henry VHIth. They did not allow 
their longing for the flesh-pots of the Church to 
prevent a total separation. The distinction be- 
tween the Puritans and Separatists was marked, 
broad, and clear. 

We owe much to the Puritans for free institu- 
tions; we venerate their virtues, and thei rdsecend 
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ants look back with prido to so noble an ances- 
try; hut the vindication of tho trutli of history 
demands that thj Pilgrim Fathers of the Mayflower 
be not confounded with another religious suet that 
settled at Salem and Boston some years after, 
44 which was carried away by a superstitious 
44 fronzy" in whipping women and cutting off the 
cars of men, to convince them of tho errors of their 
religious tenets ; persecuting Baptists for opinion's 
sake ; and hanging witches and Quakers for dis- 
turbing the public peace. 

However excusable theso " delusions of tho 
44 times" may have been, justice to those noble 
Mavjlower Pilgrims and their descendants de- 
mands that they bear not the odium of these " de- 
elusions." 

n. 

[From The Springfield Daily Republican May 2, 

1867.] 

Were the Pilgrims Puritans? 

Tlie Cleveland Jlerald criticises Reverend Mr. 
Buckingham, in his Memorial to tlie Pilgrim 
Fathers, for calling these men 4t Puritans." The 
editor says they were not " Puritans," but •* Scp- 
44 aratists ;" that Plymouth was not a Puritan Col- 
ony, but one of unyielding Separatists; that " the 
44 first organized Puritan community in New Eng- 
44 land," was the one that removed from Plymouth, 
in 1020, "out of dislike of their principles of 
44 rijrid separation," and settled first at Capo Ann, 
and afterwards at Sal 3m; that those who joined 
this Colony from England, and the settlers at Bos- 
ton, wore mostly Non-conformists in the Estab- 
lished Church at home, and so were ** Puritans," 
but not "Separatists;" and thus the Puritan 
supremacy in New England was established. And 
as the presocutionof Roger Williams and the hang- 
ing of the witches took place in the Massachusetts 
Colony, the editor refuses to admit that the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims were at all responsible for such 
intolerance, or that they were Puritans. 

We think the Massachusetts Colony must bear 
its own sins, and this one is not to bo laid to tho 
charge of cither the Plymouth, or the Connecti- 
cut, or tho New Haven Colony. And it is notice- 
able that while the West is holding us to such in- 
dividual responsibility, instead of allowing us to 
liido under the virtues of our neighbors, there are 
those in England also who are calling us to the 
same strict account. The Lord Chamberlain of 
London, Edward Scott, has lately delivered and 
published a valuable address upon this very sub- 
ject, entitled, The Rig rim Fathers neither 
Puritans nor Persecutors. He is a thorough In- 
dependent and hearty admirer of tho Plymouth 
Pilgrims ; but he will not admit that they were 
guilty of religious intolerance, nor even admit 
that they were Puritans. 



And now ths question, in respect to him as well 
as the' Cleveland Herald, is, whether the name 
44 Puritan" is properly applied to the Plymouth 
settlers? Hume says that the appellation "Puri- 
4 * tan" stood for three parties, which, though com- 
monly united, were yet actuated by very different 
views and motives. There were political Puritans, 
who maintained the highest principles of civil 
liberty; tho Puritans of discipline, who were 
averse to the ceremonies and episcopal government 
of the church ; and the doctrinal Puritans, who 
rigidly defended the speculative system of tho 
first reformers (iii., 53.) Mr. Scott and tho editor 
of the Herald use the term in its most restricted 
sense, to denote nonconforming members of the 
Established Church ; those who belonged to that 
Church, but advocated a purer faith and purer 
form of worship. In this sense, the Pilgrims 
were not Puritans ; they were not mem bore of tho 
Established Church, though they wero political 
Puritans, and doctrinal Puritans, and Puritans of 
discipline, or averse to the ceremonies and episco- 
pal government of the Church. But they wero 
already Separatists, and had come out from that 
Church before they went over to Holland ; whilo 
the Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and New Ha* 
ven Colonists, never separated from the Church 
until they came over hero. Still they all became 
Separatists then. They all hald, when they wero 
once over here, substantially the same ideas of re- 
ligious doctrine, and church government, and 
civil government. And what is the uso of run- 
ning such a nice distinction, where there is so lit- 
tle difference, and wherj so little is to be gained 
by it? If the Plymouth Colony showed more of 
toleration and less of superstition than tho Mas- 
sachusetts Colony, as we certainly think they did, 
nobody need object to admitting it. But to say 
that the former was not Puritan, because it had 
not lately belonged to tho Established Church 
like the latter, or that tho latter was not Separa- 
tist, because it had lately separated itself from that 
Church, as the former had done years before, is a 
distinction with too little difference. Besides, 
usage is generally against such a nice distinction. 
Hume's formal definition, wo have noticed, and 
he speaks of New England as " having boon 
44 planted entirely by the Puritans." Macaulay, 
in his celebrated review of Milton, pays his tribute 
to tho Puritan, as including under that term, 
Cromwell and all tin Independents, who wero 
Separatists from the Established Church. Bancroft 
styles all tho New England Colonics, 44 Puritan 
4 'Colonic?;" and Palfrey speaks of England under 
the Commonwealth, as * 4 Puritan England," and 
of the settlements of New England, as 4 4 commun- 
ities of Puritans." None of them make any 
such distinction between tho Pilgrims and tho 
Puritans, as this writer proposes. 
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ni. 

[From The Daily Cleveland Herald, May 13, 

1867.] 

The Puritans and Separatists. 

The Sprinafleld Republican comes to the rescue 
t)f the Reverend Mr. Buckingham, whose Mem- 
orial of the Pilgrim Fathers we criticised on the 
sixth of April last. 

The Republican quotes Hume to prove that the 
appellation — "Puritan, stood for three parties, 
•' which though commonly united were yet 
" actuated by very different views and motives" — 
intimating that the Separatists, or Independents, 
were one of those parties ; and after discussing the 
faith and practice of the early Puritans, adds 
44 Hume's formal definition we have noticed, and 
"he speaks of New England as having been 
44 planted entirely by the Puritans." 

Now the facts in regard to Hume are these : 
In the first place, he was discussing the state of 
parties in the House of Commons, in the reign of 
Charles L The Independents had no party in the 
Commons at that time, under any name. Their 
first meeting house in England was founded in 
1616. Macaulay says, c * In the sixteenth Century 
44 there was not in the whole realm a single con- 
gregation of Independents or Baptist ." The 
first emigration to New England, spoken of by 
Hume, was that of a party of three hundred or 
more that came to the Massachusetts Colony, about 
1629. Neither Hume nor Macaulay mention the 
Plymouth Colony, the Mayflower, nor her emi- 
grants. Hume, in his history of the reign of 
James I., says: " Puritans were never punished 
"for frequenting Separate congregations, because 
41 there was none such in the kingdom." James 
I. reigned from 1603 to 1625. During that time, 
John Robinson had gathered his congregation at 
Leydcn, which came to Plymouth in 1620 ; and 
Neal says, * * Robinson was the father of the In- 
44 dependents." Up to about this period all Non- 
conformists were, in derision, called Puritans; but, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth Century, the 
Independents and Baptists came into notice and 
thereafter have been known by those appellations. 
Hume says; "The Independents were tha first 
44 Christian sect that admitted of toleration, re- 
jected all ecclesiastical establishments, and 
44 would admit of no spiritual courts, no govern- 
44 ment among Pastors, no interposition of the 
44 magistrate in religious concerns." Hume is a 
witness the Republican has introduced, and it is 
presumed it will take no exception to his testi- 
mony. 

It is worthy of remark that Bancroft alludes to 
the congregation of Robinson and Brewster, when 
about to leave for Holland, as Separatists, and 
afterwards invariably calls them Pilgrims. The 



first Puritans he notices in New England was 
White, the minister of . Dorchester, and Roger 
Conant, who organized the first Puritan Church in 
New England, at Cape Ann, mentioned by Palfrey. 
Bancroft distinctly sa}*s White was not a Separat- 
ist. 

The Sprinrfield Republican says of the May- 
flower Pilgrims : '* But they were already Separa- 
tists, and had come out of tha Church before? 
44 they went over to Holland; while the Massachu- 
44 setts, Connecticut and New Haven colonists,. 
4 * never separated from that Church until they 
44 came over here; still they all became Separatists 
44 then." They were involuntary Separatists, by 
compulsion. Tli3 world will fail to see any merit 
in a separation effected by the strong arm of 
power which was resisted till the last by its vic- 
tims. The Republican continues ; 4 'They all h( 161 
4 4 when they were once over here, substantially 
14 the #irae ideas of religious doctrine, and of 
44 church government, and civil government. 
44 And what is the use of lunning such a nice 
44 distinction, where there is so little difference, 
4 4 and where so little is to be gained. " Let us ex- 
amine the subject and see how favorably 4i the 
44 acts, and the religious doctrine, and church gov- 
44 ernment" of the Massachusetts Colony compared 
with the acts and deeds of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
of Plymouth Colony ; bearing in mind that we run 
the parallel no further than the union of the two 
Colonies ; for after that period 4 4 like kindred drops 
44 they mingled into one." The fundamental 
principles of th3 Independents are thus laid down 
by Sir James Macintosh: "They disdained the 
4 4 qualification of National, as repugnant to the na- 
4 4 ture of a Church, The religion of the Indepen- 
44 dents could not, without destroying its nature, be 
44 Established. — They naver could aspire to more 
4 4 than Religious liberty ; and they, accordingly, 
4 4 have the honor to be, first and long, the only 
44 Christian community who collectivelly adopted 
44 that sacred principle." 

Lord Brougham pronounced this eulogium upon 
them : 4 * The Independents, that body much to be re- 
4% spectedfor their numbers, but far more to be 
44 held in lasting veneration for the unshaken for- 
4 * titude with which, in all times, they have main- 
44 ta'n?d their attachment to civil and religious 
"lilety, and holding fast by their own princi- 
ples, have carried to its uttermost pitch the great 
44 doctrine of absolute toleration ; men to whose 
44 ancestors this country will ever acknowledge 
44 a boundless debt of gratitude, as long as freedom 
1 4 is prized among us ; for they — I fearlessly pro- 
claim it — with the zeal of inartyrs, had the 
44 purity of the early Chiistians. True to their 
44 genei\ms principles in Church and State, their 
44 descendants are pre-eminent in toleration; so* 
44 that although, in the progress of knowledge, 
44 other classes of Dissenters may be approaching 
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11 fast to overtake them, they still are foremost in 
" their proud distinction." 

The Independents adopted the creed of Calvin, 
with perfect toleration to all, and practiced what 
they professed. They rejected not- only the forms 
and ceremonies, but the government, of the Estab- 
lished Church. They ignored all Bishops, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, or Assemblies. Macaulay says : 
"The Puritans had no quarrel with the Established 
44 Church, except that it retained too much that 
"was Popish." They not only remained in the 
Church and clung to it with great pertinacity un- 
til driven out, but in some cases the Puritan Cler- 
gy most discreditably acted as spies, visited the 
Separatists in prison, and under the guise of sym- 
pathy and religious conference, noted down their 
conversations, testified against them on their trial, 
and aided in their conviction. 

This persecuting spirit they brought over and 
transplanted in the Massachusetts Colony. It was 
this spirit of the Massachusetts Puritans that drove 
Roger Williams into the wilderness, where he 
found more favor with savages than with Chris- 
tians, simply for asserting that •' Civil magistrates 
44 had no authority from God to regulate or con- 
"trolthe affairs of religion." Their intolerant 
spirit led them to denounce Anne Hutchinson, 
the most remarkable woman of the age, simply 
for holding to a *' Covenant of Grace" and perfect 
toleration, of whom a late writer says: 

44 A woman whose life was as spotless as her 
44 doctrines; who watched with the sick, aided the 
44 poor, breathed hope to the dying: — an example 
44 of the purity she taught — yet the bitter Welde 
44 called her an American Jezebel ; whom even the 
44 cautious Winthrop believed to be a minister, if 
44 not a familiar, of Satan ; whom the grave Puri- 
44 tans resolved to destroy ; and whom they treated 
• 4 with a persevering barbarity, not surpassed by 
4 ' a Spanish Inquisition. Their hate pursued her to 
44 her lonely grave ; and they Bought to hold her 
44 up for the execration of posterity as the heaven- 
44 detested enemy of the Church — but whose doc- 
44 trines of universal toleration arc now ap- 
4< plauded." 

The presecution of the Quakers, as recorded by 
Bishop, m\i\& New England judged by the Spirit of 
the Lord, is shocking to humanity. The fact of 
imprisonment, starving, whipping and hanging 
of Quakers, both male and female, is too notorious 
to render detail necessary. Isaac Robinson, son 
of John Robinson, the Ley den Pastor, was disfran- 
chised, together with Cud worth, Hatherley, and 
many others, for their opposition to the laws 
against Quakers and harboring Quakers. But it 
is needless to accumulate evidence to show that 
the difference between the early Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts Colony and the Pilgrim fathers of the 
Mayflower was not superficial, but wide, funda- 



mental, and irreconcilable. Yet the Springfield 
Republican asks, "What is the use of running 
"such a nice distinction when there is so little 
44 difference, and where so little is to be gained 
" by it?" What we propose to gain by it is the 
4 4 vindication of the truth of history:" He who 
corrects false history, like the person 44 who causes 
44 two blades of grass to grow where but one 
44 grew before," is a public benefactor. False 
history, unchallenged, will in time be referred to 
as evidence to prove events that never happened. 
We can afford to tolerate the poetical licence of 
Longfellow's 44 Puritan Maiden," without a drop 
of Puritan blood in her veins, or Macaulay 's re- 
view of Milton, while in his History of England 
he advances no idea that militates against our 
position. We rely on History to sustain our view ; 
we leave Poetry and Fiction for the Springfield 
Republican. 



V.— NEW YORK, IN 1786. 

[Mb. Editob.— I Fend for the Historioal Magazine a let* 
ter from Captain Simeon Covell, a loyal man of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, written three years alter the peace of 1TBP, 
to his friend the Rev. Dr. Harry Monro, another loyal man 
of that period. 

It is, as yon will see, only a private letter, bnt contains 
such a graphic account of the internal condition of the Uni- 
ted States, in 1786, that it may prove Interesting to your read- 
ers. It shows that the state or th'nes at the North then, was 
nearly that of the South now. History has only once more 
repeated itself. 

Dr. Mnnro, I may add. was the Rector of St Peter's 
church, Albany, and was driven from that city for his loy- 
alty. His wife was the elder sister of Chief -justice John 
Jay. He went to England, and subsequently resided at 
Edinburgh, where he died a few years after the date of the 
letter. E. F. D. L.] 

Dutches County 1"* of Dec* 1786 

Reverend. Sir. 

by the mercy of God I arived in Good helth in 
New Y after a passage of sixty seven days & am- 
eadiately preceded to Quakerhill wheir I had 
the pleasure to find My children well ! I find the 
sperrit of People in general cool towards men of 
my disscription, yet, there remains sufisiant of the 
more violent, to renduro my Cituation unsafe 
ware I to be Public, and I beleave the more so 
from the distress which the People in general feel 
(Viz) their trade ruined, by various means, which 
are obvious, to the small ist capassity, by many 
captures & depredations committed by the Alge- 
reans, England francc and Spain & likewis the 
dutch Restricting their Navigation so as to ren- 
dure it unprofitable Nothing but anarchey & Con- 
dition through out, Boston State at present pre- 
vented of the exercise of thi-jr own laws, by the 
mob, Vermont the same, New York State in dis- 
tress for Bread, by means of a vermun not much 
unlike a lows, which for two years past has dis- 
troyed all the wheat, so that, the inhabitance buy 
at New York at 8s 6d $ busu 1 to suploy the 
County of Dutches with Lread, formeiley such a 
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wheat Country — however, this calamitey is not 
considered by any means to be the act of Provi- 
dence, but rather the Cruil mallacc of Great Brit- 
tian & their adhearance, by Sending jarmin troops 
whom they Say brought over this insec to diss- 
tress the land, however Strange it may seem, true 
it is the People Generally call it the jirmin lows 
and flatter themselves that they shall sune be rid 
of them as they had ben of the vile Propegaters — 
I am prepairing & in a few days shall be on the 
Rout for Canada — with my famcley but I shall 
take cair to find out the Peticulars Respecting the 
confiscation of your Lands, tho I cannot myself 
be known on that or any other buisness, yet I 
shall imploy others that it may be done — Permit 
me sir, to acknowledge your favours &attention to 
me in my buisness when Prepairing to leave Lon- 
don I am further to request the favour, that if 
Doct r Munro Should leave England he will be so 
good as to lodg all the Papers 1 belonging to me 
in the hands of my f rind Colonel Ebenezer Jes- 
sup & take his Receipt for them, the receipt 
Please to Leave with Philip Skeen Esq r at No. 
five field Row Chelsea— & let me know of the 
matter by a line Directed to the Cair of Mr Dobry 
Marchant in Montreal & if anything New or im- 
portant respecting the loyalists I had forgot to 
mention that among other Calameties hear in the 
States, the Indians are dayly Scalping & dis- 
troying the back Settlements where Ever it is Said 
war is declaired & a large force Sent against them 
my Eyes never saw nor my Ears hear, such com- 
plicated Scens of distress — Nothing but complaints 
and murmeiings among all orders & ranks of 
People, the Congress it seams fault the legislature 
of the Separate States for not adopting their recom- 
mendation, the legislature complains of the public 
for not holding to & f ulley comply with the laws, 
the vaux popular Clammer that the tax is unsep- 
portablc, that if Justice had 'been done the Sales 
of the tory Estates would have lessened the bur- 
then in a word Every man seems to incline to do 
what Ever Suits his turn, theaving & other crimes 
of the like Nature, are so Pravilant, that hous nor 
barn, man or beast, is not Safe Nite nor day, & 
it seems to be a grooing evil — I consider however 
that I have allreadey trasposed on time & may on 
your Patiance to read such disagrcabile truths — 

I am 

Sir vour Most Divoted 
and obediant Humble 
Servant 

Semeon Cotell 
Reverend Doctor Henry Munro 

[Addressed.] 
Reverend Doctor Henry Munro 

No. 66 Castle St ) favoured p f 

near Oxford road > the Ship betsey 
London ) Watson Master 



VI.— GOVERNOR PHILIP SKENE. 

Read by Henry Hall, Esq., op Rutland, 
before the vermont historical society, 
at "Windsor, July 2*. 1863.* 

Philip Skene was never a citizen of our State, 
but his history for several years is so intimately 
interwoven with that of South-western Vermont, 
as a co-colonist, neighboring manufacturer, 
friend, Yorker, tory, would-be Governor, that 
our local history would be defective unless fur- 
nished with a sketch of his life. 

The grandson of John Skene, of Halyards, in 
Fifeshire, Scotland, he enters the British army in 
1739 ; is in the expedition against Portobello, that 
year ; at the taking of Carthagena, in 1741 ; in 
the battle of Fonteroy, in 1744 ; in the battle of 
Culloden, in 1 746 ; a spectator of the battle of 
Lafield, in 1737, and arrives in America, in 1756. 

On the second of February, 1757, he is pro- 
moted to the command of a company in tho 
Twenty-seventh, or Inniskillen, Regiment of Foot, 
under Lord Loudon ; in July, 1758, is wounded 
in the unfortunate attack by Lord Howe upon 
Ticonderoga ; on the thirty-first of July, 1 759, is 
appointed Major of a Brigade, by General Am- 
herst ; and in October of that year, he is left in 
charge of Crown Point, with orders to strengthen 
the military fortifications there. 

It is in this last station that his adventures first 
seem blended with those of our predecessors, for 
now ceasing to be a mere soldier, his active habits, 
quick observation, and strong judgment familiar- 
ize him with the valuable timber, fertile soil, and 
numerous water privileges of the surrounding ter- 
ritory — he sees, in fancy, the narrow, placid lake 
vexed with the keels and whitened with the sails 
of a coming commerce ; hears the sounds of the 
saw and anvil, and the busy hum of industry along 
its banks. Encouraged by General Amherst, he 
exerts himself, add lo ! he sees the reality before 
him, in a hamlet of thirty families, numbering 
perhaps one hundred and fifty persons, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, near the site of the pre- 
sent village of Whitehall. 

But an European soldier, stationed in America 
during the fierce struggles for colonial aggrandise- 
ment^ by the rival houses of Hanover and Bour- 
l>on, could not always indulge in the halcyon 
pursuits of the "piping times of peace." In 
i762, Skene is ordered to join the expedition 
against Maitinico and Havana ; and in the storm- 
ing of the Castle Moro, he signalizes himself by 
being the first to enter the 4 * imminent deadly 
14 breach." He returns to New York, in 1763; 
looks after the interests of his infant settlement ; 
goes to England ; and, in 1765, obtains a Patent 
for a large tract of land, under the name of 

* From The Vermont fiecord. 
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Skencsborough. But, ere long, his regiment is 
ordered to Ireland. To avoid leaving America, in 
May, 1768, he exchanges into the Xth Foot; 
but another order may come, ordering that regi- 
ment away, and to escape all future trouble of 
the kind, he sells out of the army, in 1769; and, in 
1770, establishes his residence as a citizen of 
Skenesborough. The next five years constitute 
the palmy days of his colonial community — peace 
prevails, industry flourishes, rude plenty abounds; 
the population increased to several hundreds. 
Skene's foresight and executive ability develop 
themselves in substantial and useful improvements. 
He opens a road to Salem and Bennington, after- 
wards known as "Skene's Road; 1 ' builds mills 
for sawing timber and forges for smelting iron, 
and it was said, a grist mill, a stone barn, one 
hundred feet long, and an extensive dwelling 
house. 

In the collisions between the Yorkers and the 
Green Mountain Bo} r s, he does not seem to have 
been conspicuous ; yet, on the twenty-fourth of 
August, 1774, Governor Tyron, by advice of his 
Majesty's Council, directs Philip Skene, J. Munro, 
Patrick Smith and John McComb, Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Albany, to try Cockran 
and fourteen other armed men, for violently as- 
saulting and dispossessing Donald Mclntyre and 
other complainants, of lands granted by New 
York and improved by them, near Argyle. 

Soon comes a contest about the location of the 
county buildings, in the new county of Charlotte, 
that included what had been the northern part of 
the old county of Albany, and extended from the 
Green Mountains far west of the lake. On the 
eighth of April, 1772, a petition in favor of 
Socialbourgh, or Rutland, having been read be- 
fore the New York Council, on the second of 
February, 1779, petitions were read in favor of 
Skenesborough, with signers all over the territory, 
from Crown Point and Middlebury to Bennington ; 
and among them one from Skenesborough, signed 
by Skene and seventy-one other persons, all ten- 
ants of Skene, and therein it was stated that of 
the three hundred and seventy-nine inhabitants of 
Skenesborough, forty-four were members of 
Skene's own family — a state of society suggestive 
of feudal baronies and southern plantations, 
rather than of embryo republics. 

But a storm is now looming up in the horizon, 
between the colonists and the mother country, 
over-riding all domestic questions of jurisdiction 
or internal improvement. Where wiil Skene be 
found in this hour of need and peril to his Am- 
erican neighbors and associates? He, a British 
soldier for thirty years, for almost a score of years 
a resident of America, for more than a doz(n 
years a dweller upon the lake, the builder of roads 
and mills, the political and social " monarch of 
" all ho surveys :" will ho who forsook the profes- 



sions of his youth and of his pride, for this favorite 
home in a new world ; will he, the descendant of 
Scotland's great champion, the world- renowned 
William "Wallace, prove recreant to his lineage, 
and strike with hirelings against liberty? Alas! 
for his sympathy with humanity. He who fought 
against his countrymen at Culloden, will be found 
among America's foes at Bennington and Sara- 
toga. 

According to the letter of Edward Mott, Chair- 
man of the Council of War, held at Castleton, on 
Monday, the eighth of May, 1775, by Ethan Allen, 
Seth Warner, James Eaton, and othere, it was then 
arranged that Captain Herrick, with thirty men, 
published account of Herrick's doings, 1 do not 
should capture Major Andrew P. Skene, son of 
Philip, with the party, boats, &c., at Skenes 
borough — Philip Skene being then absent. Any 
remember to have seen. 

Elias Hall, of Castleton, related the following 
incidents as having occurred : 

Captain North Lee argued with the Council abovo 
named, that as Major Skene had been recently 
appointed Governor of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, his capture would technically be the cap- 
ture of those military posts — an argument of 
course not quite so satisfactory to Allen and the 
others as their actual capture — but Lee was sent 
with about a dozen men to seize the Major, tho 
buildings?, &c, at Skenesborough. Arrived at 
Skene's house, Lee is informed by the family that 
young Skene is out with two or three gentlemen, 
hunting. He goes to the place of hunting indi- 
cated and finds the gentlemen; but although he is 
well acquainted with Philip Skene, he does not 
recognize his son, and inquires for him. Young 
Skene promptly announced himself ; and after 
hearing Lee's story, submits to be taken prisoner, 
without resistance. He and his two sisters wero 
sent prisoners into Connecticut. 

In June, 1775, Philip Skene is arrested in Phil- 
adelphia, sent to New York, thence to Hartford, 
and paroled in Middletown, Connecticut. 

On the fifth of November, 1775, Andrew P. 
Skene, from onboard the British ship-of-war Asia, 
writes to Hugh Gaine, denying that he broke his 
parole, in his escape from Connecticut, as was 
published in Game's newspaper, a fortnight before, 
and appealing to the Hartford Convention to cor- 
roborate his statement. 

Andrew P. Skene reached Quebec in April, 
1775. 

Philip Skene's parole expired in May, 1776. 
Towards its expiration, various rumors unfavora- 
ble to the propriety of his conduct being in circu- 
lation, the Governor and Council of Connecticut 
appointed a Committee to investigate the matter. 

The Committee waits upon Skene, and finds some 
circumstances indicating secret clandestine trans- 
actions, not sufficiently patent to convict him of 
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actual overt offense, but suggestive of the clanger 
of leaving so capable and hostile a man at liberty, 
to plot against the country. 

Among other and more serious and dangerous 
things, it appears that Skene's negro man, John 
Anderson, had heard of 1I12 elections of Governors; 
and the idea having been suggested to him by an- 
other negro, that lie might be elected Governor 
of the negroes in Connecticut, he promised to pay 
twenty dollars in treating, if elected. The story 
circulates; and at Skene's, the day before election, 
Skene promises half a joe, and his guests two dol- 
lars each, to pay Jack's election and expenses ; but 
the whig negroes refuse to elect a tory Governor. 
Yet the treat and the fun must be had, and there- 
fore Jack must be Governor somehow ; and so his 
Excelkncy, Mr. Cuff, of Hartford, claiming to 
have been Governor of his State's negroes for the 
last ten years, issues a commission in writing, 
drafted by an illiterate white soldier, duly appoint- 
ing John Anderson his gubernatorial successor, 
•with a sufficient array of interesting darkey wit- 
nesses ; and thereupon — election day being over — 
the colored pussons have a good time, an evening 
dance and treat — John Anderson pays the bill ; 
and what seems magnified by rumor, a sinister 
tory conspiracy, exploded in smoke. 

But the Governor and Council of Connecticut, 
alarmed at the possible injury Skene may do, 
very wisely require him, in his new parole, to 
agree, riot only to stay in Middletown, the place 
of his choice, but also not to do anything, directly, 
by correspondence, or otherwise*, to injure the com- 
mon cause of the United Colonies. This he pos 
itively refuses to do, and therefore on the twenty 
third of May, 177'», he is imprisoned. 

On the eighteenth of July, 1775, William Pit- 
kins, of Hartford, writes Governor Trumbull that 
for ten days he has kept a night watch at his 
powder mill, at an expense of seven shillings per 
night, because, he said, " threats have leaked out 
44 from Skene and other inimical monsters, that it 
44 should be destroyed if art or money could effect 
"it. w B 

During the summer, arrangements are made for 
the exchange of Skene for James Lovell: during 
the delay in Lovell's arrival from Halifax, it is as 
late as the sixth of October, when Washington 
writes to Sir William Howe, that on the following 
day, he should send Skene on board of one of the 
ships- of- war in the North River. 

In the resolution of Congress, and in the corres- 
pondence of Washington and Howe, upon the 
subject of his exchange, 8kene is always ealled 
41 Governor Skene;" and in an obituary notice in 
The Gentlemen's Magazine, he is called 44 formcr- 
44 ly Lieutenant governor of Crown Point and 
44 Ticonderoga, and Surveyor of His Majesty's 
44 woods and forests bordering on Lake Chani- 
44 plain." 



On the twelfth of August, 1776, Richard Var- 
rick writes from Albany to General Gates, that he 
has procured ' * * three new sails, which were or- 
44 dered to be made for the schooner Liberty \ on 
44 Lake Champlain, by Governor Skene, before 
44 the commencement of his misfortunes." 

On the twenty eighth of December, 1779, Skene 
writes from New York to Governor Trumbull, for 
the release of his two servants, Litchfield and 
Ludlow, alleging as reasons therefor that they had 
not and would not bear arms ; and saying, among 
other things, that "the inhabitants of Skencs- 
44 borough are all my tenants under rent." 

In the beginning of the year 1777, he returns to 
England ; volunteers to join the army of Burgoyne ; 
and we next find him, after the evacuation of 
Ticonderoga and the battle of Hubbardton, at 
Skenesborough, under Burgoyne, with the rank 
of Colonel, and for seventeen days, Skenesborough 
House is Burgoyne's headquarters. 

And what may we imagine his sensations to be, 
after two years exasperating absence, returning 
as a conquering enemy among his old tenants and 
neighbors, the beloved scene of his former labors 
and successes? Is he flushed with the insolence of 
triumph? Does he see himself, in prospect, rein- 
stallsd lord of a wild realm? his wealth and 
power increased in reward for persistent loyalty 
and signal services for the Crown? 

A hundred days later, his dreams will vanish ; 
but now, the present county of Rutland and all 
North of it lie at the mercy of the British army, 
and Burgoyne may almost work his will therein. 

The extent of his ambition and hopes is indi- 
cated by the following, to wit : 

The Legislature of Vermont being in session at 
Windsor, the fourteenth of February, 1781,* the 
House, in Committee of the whole, Honorable 
Joseph Bowker, Chairman, made a report in which 
these memorable words occur, viz : 

44 And, whereas, it appears by the best accounts 
44 hitherto obtained, that there was a government 
14 established by the Crown of Great Britian, be- 
44 fore the era of America Independence, including 
4 4 all the lands this State at present exercises juris- 
44 diction over, as also a much greater western ex- 
* 4 tent, over which Governor Philip Skene was to 
41 have presided," etc., etc. 

The report of the Committee was no bold asser- 
tion or idle dream, ingeniously urged as argument. 
Evidence exists, already published, that Skene 
had been at work, founding this new empire, as- 
sisted by William Gilliland ; and the work upon 
Gilliland, now in course of preparation, by Mr. 
Joel Munsell, of Albany, will probably more fully 
disclose the particulars thereof. In view of this 
chapter of our early history, what becomes of 
New York's claim to exclusive jurisdiction over 
Vermont? 
The Vermont delegation at the Chicago Presi- 
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dential Convention did not support Mr. Seward. 
When a delegation from our State waited 
upon the new Secretary of State, in March, 
1861, they were tauntingly told that Vermont was 
was founded in secession. The good taste of this 
is patent to all — its utter falsehood may be made 
more apparent by a full knowledge of Skene's 
history.* 

To return from this digression, Skene is the 
man of all others in the British army, regular or 
provincial, upon whom reliance is placed for coun- 
cil and guidance in all matters relative to the con- 
quest and government of the people inhabiting 
the present counties of Rutland and Bennington, 
from his knowledge, both of the people and the 
territory. 

On the tenth of July, 1777, Burgoyne issues a 
Proclamation, commanding the inhabitants of Cas- 
tleton, Rutland, Hubbardton, Tinmouth, Wells, 
Pawlet, Granville, &c. , to send ten or more dele- 
gates from each town "to meet Colonel Skene at 
Castleton, on Wednesday, the fifteenth of July, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, who will have in- 
structions not only to give further encouragement 
to those who complied with the terms of my late 
manifesto but also to communicate conditions 
upon which the persons and properties of the dis- 
obedient may yet be spared." Two days later, 
Burgoyne's order reads, * * Governor Skene is ap- 
pointed to act as Commissary, to administer the 

* oath of allegiance and to grant certificates of 
1 protection to such male inhabitants as sue properly 

* for the same, and to regulate all other matters rel- 
' ative to the supplies and assistance that shall be 
4 required from the country, or voluntarily brought 
4 in." 

On the sixth of October, the order reads : * * The 
1 department alloted to Colonel Skene, by the order 
c of the twelfth of July, becoming too extensive 
1 and complicated to be executed by one person, 
1 Mr. Daniel Jones and others are appointed to act 
' as his assistants, and among them to constitute a 
1 board or office, a quorum of which is to be three, 

* to sit every morning at headquarters, when the 
1 army is not marching, to receive, discuss and re- 
4 gulate the applications of inhabitants and other 

* persons coming in from the enemy, respecting 

* protections, sale of cattle, enlistments, and other 
' purposes, taking care to form distinct reports to 
4 be laid before the Lieutenant-general, of such 
'cases as do not come within the limits of their in- 
structions to determine." 

* We rather fancy that it would not have been very diffi- 
cult for the distinguished Secretary of State to have proved 
what he is said to nave " tauntingly told " the Vermont dele- 
gation on that occasion ; and if he had added still more 
severe words to the catalogue of Vermont's eaily transgres- 
sions, he would have been entirely within the limits of the 
Truth. Vermont rued* prudence while discussing her early 
history; and less arrogance on the part of her sons, while 
hus engaged, would add vastly to their credit before an in- 
telligent and impartial world. Ed. Hxa. Mao. 



On the eleventh of August, Reverend Mr. Bru- 
denel and Major Skene are added as assistants. 
But a famous expedition under Lieutenant-col- 
onel Baum, is about to invade Vermont ; and the 
German commander needs a guide and counselor, 
and perhaps a quicker brain than his own, to ac- 
company him. Burgoync thus instructs him: 
" Colonel Skene will be with you as much as pos- 
sible, in order to assist you with his advice, to 
44 help you to distinguish the good subjects from 
" the bad, to procure you the best intelli- 
4 * gence of the enemy, and to choose those people 
14 who are to bring me the accounts of your pro- 
" gress and success." 

To Skene he issues instructions, from which we 
extract the following viz. : "Sir, I request a 
"favor of you, to proceed with Lieutenant-col- 
" oriel Baum, upon an expedition of which he has 
" the command, and which will march this even- 
" ing or to-morrow morning. 

"Lieutenant-colonel Baum is directed to com- 
" municate to you the rest of his instructions, and 
" to consult with you upon all matters of intelli- 
gence, negociation with the inhabitants, roads 
" and other means, depending upon a knowledge 
" of the country for carrying his instructions into 
4 c execution. I rely upon your zeal and activity 
41 for the fullest assistance, &c, &." 

During the campaign under Burgoyne, Colonel 
Skene had his horse twice shot under him — he 
shared the fate of all the survivors of thiat once ter- 
ror-inspiring army, being made a prisoner at Sara- 
toga. 

Of the remainder of his life little can be 
gathered. He was attainted and his estate confis- 
cated by the Legislature of New York, in 1779. 
It is said that once after the war was over, and 
while George Clinton was Governor of New York, 
he revisited this countiy and endeavored to regain 
his property, Failing in this, he returned to 
England, and there lived in retirement until he 
died, on the ninth of October, 1810, at Addersy 
Lodge, near Stoke Goldington, in the county of 
Buckingham, at how patriarchal an age we do not 
know; but we do know that his death occurred 
three score and eleven years after he first began 
the life of a soldier. 



VII. -THE BATTLE OF QUEENSTOWN. • 

General Wool on General ScotVs Autobiography. 

Troy, Nov. 30, 1805. 

To the Editor op the Herald. 

In the Autobiography of Lieutenant-general 
Winfield Scott, in reference to the capture of 
Queenstown heights and its battery, on the thir- 
teenth of October, 18 2, the following statement 
will be found : — 
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of life and the deep interest of a strong friendship* 
for I knew them well. Will you permit me to 
pass in review, as briefly as possible, the names on 
that record ? 

Philip Hone was remarkable in many aspects 
of his character. A life devoted to the active 
pursuits of business as a merchant had yet af- 
forded him leisure and inclination for the cultiva- 
tion of a taste in letters and a love for art. Gen- 
erous and hospitable by nature, he delighted to 
welcome at his home all who had become distin- 
guished in literature or other intellectual accom- 
plishments. The struggling artist whose pencil 
needed encouragement; the sculptor without a 
patron ; the author whose manuscript had found 
no publisher ; each was ever certain of a kind 
word of judicious advice, and frequently some- 
thing more substantial, from Mr. Hone. 

He rose, also, above the prejudices which some- 
times restrain the courtesies of society within very 
narrow limits. The actor who had adorned his 
profession by his genius without staining his per- 
gonal character, and the actress whose walk of 
life had not sullied the purity of her womanhood, 
had always a cordial appreciation in his consider- 
ate hospitality. Many a delightful entertainment 
has been enjoyed at his table in company with 
those who, having worn the honors of the green- 
room, could happily bring the charms of intellect, 
manners and conversation to embellish the circles 
of private life. 

Chief magistrate of the city for one short term, 
Mr. Hone left upon the duties of that office the 
impress of his integrity, intelligence and delicate 
sense of the proprieties of official station. It was 
his good fortune to hold offiqp at the period of 
General Lafayette's triumphal visit to our city. 
The superb hospitality extended by the Mayor of 
New York to the guest of the nation will not 
easily be forgotten by those who were permitted 
to witness its graceful completeness, and to hear 
the faltering accents of thankfulness which added 
an enduring charm to. the occasion. 

Robert H. Morris, one of a family closely con- 
nected with the events of the Revolutionary era, 
was better known while mingling with the stirring 
political events of his day than in any other rela- 
tion to the public. A member of the legal pro- 
fession, he was Mayor of the city at the time of 
Mr. Dickens's visit, and had previously filled the 
office of Recorder with ability and credit. He 
was prompt and efficient in public business, im- 
pulsive in manner, warm in his attachments, and 
possessed in an eminent degree that rare power of 
extemporaneous eloquence which successfully 
holds an audience and goes far to sway a paity. 
Few men have ever enjoyed more fully the confi- 
dence of his associates and friends, in public and 
private life, than did Robert H. Morris. He died 
in the maturity of his powers and usefulness. 



Charles Augustus Davis was a merchant exten- 
sively engaged in foreign commerce. His stand- 
ing on 'Change was among the first, but he had a 
soul above and beyond the boundaries of trade. 
Early in life, he discovered that his pen was 
adapted to other uses than to frame invoices or to 
sign bills of exchange. The letters of Major Jack 
Downing at once attained a wide celebrity, and 
secured literary distinction for their author. 
Sharp and pungent criticism on public men and 
measures, written in a quaint, style of orthography 
and expression, made up the substance of these 
semi-anonymous publications ; and their effect was 
frequently felt in the warm discussions of their 
day. It is not known that Mr. Davis extended 
his writings beyond the range of these letters- 
He was prominent for many years in most of the 
active movements of the business community, 
during which his public spirit was frequently 
evinced. His polished deportment and genial 
manner made him an especial favorite in the 
business and social circles of the city. 

Grandson of the old Colonial Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, son of one of the most respected and hon- 
ored of our elder citizens of a past era, David C. 
Colden was a man to be loved and remembered 
for qualities that adorn human nature. It would 
be difficult to call to mind a more perfect gentle- 
man — modest, accomplished, generous, and hon- 
orable. Mr. Colden mingled rarely in the mere 
business concerns of life, but, with the advan- 
tages of fortune and position, he was alive to the 
active influences which spring from a graceful 
recognition of what the community owes to talent, 
and genius, and personal distinction. Always 
ready and earnest in movements that called forth 
public spirit and awakened public appreciation, 
his influence was widely felt and acknowledged. 
It would be a difficult task to find another quali- 
fied and worthy to fill the place left void by the 
death of David C. Colden. 

But how shall I presume to speak of Thomas J. 
Oakley and William Kent? The one filling the 
highest place in public estimation as an upright 
and learned jurist : the other by his gentle de- 
meanor, polished manners, and large erudition, 
worthy to accept the mantle dropped by his ven- 
erated ancestor. I must leave to your skilful and 
more appropriate handling, Mr. Editor, the duty 
of depicting the characters of Judges Oakley and 
Kent. 

Who that remembers the person of William H. 
Maxwell, does not recall, with pleasure the joyous 
nature of that soul of wit ? How he filled a com- 
pany with irrepressible hilarity! While in the 
practice of the more serious duties of his profes- 
sion at the bar, he was a staid and grave coun- 
sellor ; but in the companionship he loved, his 
exuberant humor was such that the preservation 
of all power of face in his listeners was at an end. 
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We have rarely known so effective a story-teller ; 
certainly not one who could so completely merge 
his identity in the narrative he was giving of the 
thoughts, words, and actions of another. This 
peculiar gift rendered Colonel Maxwell a much- 
courted favorite in the society with which he lived. 
His loss was deeply felt, and has not been sup- 
plied. ' * Alas, poor Yorick ! " 

Valentine Mott and John C. Cheesman, though 
not, strictly speaking, cotemporaries, yet both 
filled a high position, side by side, in the ranks of 
science. Doctor Mott was by many years the 
elder, and was, beyond question, regarded, at 
home and abroad, as the most skillful operative 
surgeon of his time. But lately departed, at an 
advanced age, he left the example of a long life 
earnestly and steadily devoted to the best interests 
of humanity. Attached to the Society of Friends 
in his early youth, he was noted for the scrupu- 
lous and staid demeanor which distinctly marks its 
members. Doctor Mott, on his return from a tour 
in Europe, published an interesting account of his 
travels, which attracted a good deal of attention. 
Doctor Cheesman, at an early age, became prom- 
inent as a skillful and popular surgeon, and 
during his not protracted life maintained a high 
reputation as an upright and useful citizen. 

The last of these notable men was so widely 
known, admired, and loved, that any effort of 
mine would vainly seek to add to the lustre of his 
name. John W. Francis was among the most 
distinguished of the physicians of our city, and 
held his place at the head of his profession to the 
end of his long and brilliant career. He had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of that grand old class of 
doctors which comprised Hosack, Post, Kissam, 
and a few others of the same stamp, the reputa- 
tion of whose practice had come down to us 
through the traditions of almost a century. But 
it was in other relations that Francis enjoyed an 
almost unequalled repute. He was the custodian 
of our local history, and his veneration for antiq- 
uity was largely developed. His Sunday evening 
reunions collected together all that could interest 
and instruct those in search of knowledge or pur- 
suing the studies of science. The town has not 
yet recovered its sober reason since Francis told 
us, at the Historical Society, all the musty legends 
and antiquarian stories of the last fifty years of its 
imposing career. The city and the country were 
alike ransacked for scrap prints and autograph 
letters to illustrate the pages of that marvellous 
work. The illustrating disease had, in fact, be- 
come an epidemic, which has scarcely yet abated 
of its virulence. Pictures of the men, and en- 

Savings of the places, mentioned by the good 
octor, have been sold at fabulous prices, and the 
demand remains unchecked. 

But, while we thus not irreverently applaud the 
labor of our city's historiographer, we must not 



in our lighter phrases undervalue the beneficent 
generosity of his nature or the expansive benevo- 
lence which marked his character through life. 

There were numerous episodes in the agreeable 
duty of welcoming Mr, Dickens. The ceremonies 
of reception were conducted at the Park Theatre, 
under the benign auspices of that most estimable 
of managers, Edmund Simpson. Peace to his 
manes and a kind word to his memory. 

Following the reception came the elaborate 
dinner at the City Hotel ; and then ensued numer- 
ous private entertainments at the houses of prom- 
inent citizens, One of these latter, given at a 
mansion on University-place, chiefly lives in- my 
memory from the excitement produced by a 
superb address from James T. Brady, in which 
he brought vividly before the company several of 
the most prominent characters portrayed by Mr. 
Dickens. We all know that Mr. Brady never 
fails to arrest the attention of his auditors, but it 
may be doubted whether even he has ever excelled 
the wondrous effect of that brilliant effort. 

But this tedious detail would still be incomplete 
without an illusion to something quite remarkable 
in its way. As soon as it became known that Mr. 
Dickens would visit us, a club was organized by 
the gentlemen who shone in that day as the rep- 
resentatives of the Press — in other words, the re- 
porters. With these were mingled several well- 
known men about town, a sprinkling of popular 
actors, and a few others with no special claim to 
such a distinction. The club numbered nearly 
or quite fifty members, and it bore the rather in- 
congruous name of "The Novelties." Why, 
whence, or wherefore that became its designation, 
I never knew or succeeded in finding any person 
who did know. The ostensible object of the or- 
ganization was to render due honor to Mr. Dick- 
ens ; and this was accomplished by giving him a 
pleasant entertainment in Park-row. I recall 
vividly the wonders of that society. After the 
first formation (and it was always amazing to me 
by what unmerited stoop % of good fortune I was 
permitted to join its ranks) the principal duty of 
each successive meeting was to blackball every 
candidate presented for admission. Scores were 
rejected ignominiously every night, comprising 
among their number many who would have con- 
ferred credit on the concern. The prevalent idea 
in the minds of the larger portion of the members 
seemed to be that the existing organization, 
though without special limitation as to numbers, 
Was complete in itself, and contained all who 
could by any possibility be considered worthy of 
such an exalted association. These rigid notions 
became somewhat ameliorated after the departure 
of Mr. Dickens, and the club survived that event 
for a considerable time. When it expired or 
whether it lives to this day I am sadly ignorant, 
and would gladly repair the fault ' 
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have taken much pains to make the geography of 
the region in which Fort Popham is situated, 
contribute a little support to his conjecture — for 
his assertion amounts to no more — about the first 
English occupants on tbe shores of Maine. It is 
perhaps well for him to do this for his own pleas- 
ure : but as he brings no proof to maintain his 
Eositions, there need be no great alarm occasioned 
y the repetition of the calumny upon the mem- 
ory of the colonists at Sagadahoc. How much 
value is to be attributed to his degree of respect 
for this ancient enterprise, may be seen from his 
readiness to take up * ' traditions that the w T ater 
"formerly flowed between Bath and Topsham 
44 and New Brunswick;" which description of 
wliat has been handed down from ancient days 
exhibits a singular confusion of imagination, 
reality, and geography. 

There is no need of a tradition to show that Bath 
and Topsham were once separated by water, 
when everybody in the region knows that tliey 
are now separated by the broad sheet known as 
" Merrymeeting Bay; " and all who know this 
fact believe that the respective territories have 
been so disjoined ever since the Androscoggin 
began to carry its many waters through this bay, 
to the Kennebec and the ocean. And as to Bath 
being " formerly " separated from " New Bruns- 
" wick" by water, as the tradition states, if the 
writer means the British Province of that name, 
there certainly needs no tradition to sustain the 
fact, as all know that the half of Maine and 
more, with many a river, lie between them. * But, 
if he means Brunswick, then the New Meadows 
runs between them, as it has done since the time 
when that arm of the sea was first formed. The 
"sandy marsh, once doubtless the bed of the 
" sea," of which he speaks, divides only one part 
of Bath from another part. When local geo- 
graphy is brought in as an aid to show Popham's 
settlement to have been a "penal colony,"" it 
would have been better if the testimony had been 
made to bear correspondence with well-known 
facts. But the theory is a lame one, and the 
geography adduced is just its equal. 

The allegation about "the advent of a penal 
"colony to the shores of Maine," is neither new 
nor terrible. When it has the shade of a shadow 
of evidence to support its "obiter dictum," or 
whatever else it may be named, excepting truth, 
it will be time to examine it. But, until then, 
no citizen of Maine need sleep any the less sound- 
ly because of words that have been the com- 
mencement of a fictitious history, but no proof of 
a true one. 

* It Is proper for us to say, in this place, that when " H.' 
received a "revise" of this article, he attempted to correct 
what in this case was evidently a clerical error in his manu- 
script; bnt his letter containing the correction did not reach 
us until after the Bheet had been printed. Ed. Hist. Mao. 



Your correspondent speaks of "The Popham 
"claims, to whose support the Maine Historical 
" Society has had the misfortune to be commit- 
ted by a portion of its members." Now this 
Society is quite capable of taking care of its own 
reputation, and needs not the help of any corres- 
pondent from the Allequippa House, at Small 
Point Harbor. Annually has this Society given 
its countenance to "the claims" that this Colony 
was the first English Colony in the New England 
of John Smith's Map, and has bestowed its 
generous aid for publications in vindication of 
these " claims," from certain charges, issued from 
a neighboring State, against the character of the 
colonists. The Society is by no means frightened 
yet, especially as these claims are gaining friends 
every year. 

As to the legal opinion connected with the 
statement of Judge Bourne, relative to " shore" 
and "island," very little need be said ; inasmuch 
as the formal occupancy of the territory of North 
Virginia took place on solid land, on a peninsula 
called a dcmi-island, by one of the old writers, 
and " presque-islo " by tlii3 last. This solid 
foundation is enough for the purpose of the. set- 
tlement. Judge B. can take care of the legal 
question. • 

He says we magnify "the laws to be observed 
" and kept " into " a Proclamation of the Laws 
" of England." Well, what were they if not the 
Laws of England? Surely they were neither 
Indian nor French : not the Statutes of the Realm, 
but Laws to rcgulats the Colony — English Laws, 
in harmony with the Law of the Mother land, and 
appropriate to the action which a subsequent 
Patent refers to as an u actual possession of the 
"Continent." 

There are several remarks made as if disparag- 
ing to the persons who have taken part in the 
commemorations. Richard Seymour must not 
be called by them "Reverend," because "little 
" more than a boy," as though all persons who 
have just passed into manhood were not always 
little more than boys. 

" The cabin where, they met for religious eer- 
" vices becomes a Church " — the very name which 
Strachey gives it. * * Every hut is of course * a 
" * house ' " — " of course," because Strachey says 
" they built fifty howses and a store-howse ; " and 
why should not others adopt his words ? 

Of the imaginations about a Cathedral, an 
Episcopal Palace, and a Market house, there is 
no need to say more than that they have the same 
degree of credibility as is due to the " penal 
"colony," and no more. All alike want proof 
which no well-appointed Library has ever yet sup- 
plied, to sustain any one of them, nor the addi- 
tional charge that " a historical crime " has been 
committed by the "inscription attached to the 
| " walls " of Fort Popham. 
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here only by barter, and if you give money, it is 
in no respect to your advantage. On another oc- 
casion, I will give the prices of merchandise, and 
the kinds proper for this country here, a thing I 
cannot do as yet, having only just arrived. If I 
had arrived a month or two earlier, I should have 
teen able to see the crops of this country. I have 
been here long enough to have seen a prodigious 
quantity of apples, from which they make a mar- 
vellously good cider. One hundred and twenty 
quarts cost only about eight shillings, and at the 
inn it is sold two pence the quart, two pence the 
quart, qeet measure. There is an inferior quality 
■which costs only five or six shillings, one hundred 
and twenty quarts. I am to take rooms with one 
of my friends, and have our meals in common, 
for the winter, which, they all tell me, is here 
very rough ancj long, and the summer extremely 
warm, a thing I shall make trial of, if God grants 
me the favor of passing it, and giving an exact 
account of all things. 
At Boston, the 15 — 25 of November, 1087, 

HI. 

Since my arrival only two vessels have left by 
which I did myself the honor to write to you. 
My first letter was dated the 15-25 November, 
1687, in which I did reply to several Articles of 
your memorandum, and in this I will try to reply 
to some others. My second letter was of the 1st 
December, in which you will have had the exact 
narrative of my voyage made to Noraganzet, and 
the number of families who are there established. 
I have replied to the second Article of your mem- 
orandum touching the religions ; but I did forget 
to tell you that there is here a temple of Anabap- 
tists, for as to the other sects of which I spoke in 
my narrative from Noraganzet, it is only for that 
country and not for Boston, for we have here no 
religion other than the Anglican, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Anabaptist, and our own. As for Pa- 
pists, I have discovered since being here, eight or 
ten, three of whom are French and come to our 
church, and the others are Irish ; with the excep- 
tion of the surgeon, who has a family, the others 
are here only in passage. 

8d. Of this third Article I have as yet no good 
knowledge, although I have exact information 
of those persons who are in some sort distinguished 
from the others, and who I have thought ought 
to enlighten me. However, they know nothing, 
perhaps are designedly ignorant; at all events, 
there is no doubt that* all is subject to the orders 
of H. B. M.. and that we refugees are here in en- 
tire security. We have here no Court, except a 
Presidial one, which gives judgment in civil and 
criminal matters, composed of a President and 
twelve Councillors who have the same laws and 
customs they had heretofore. The only additional 
point is, that the Governor is present in Council 



whenever he pleases ; and it is he who holds the 
casting vote. Within a short time they have in- 
creased the duties on wine; such as ordinarily 
paid only ten shillings the pipe, pays thirty at 
present ; and the tavern keepers who paid only 
fifty shillings y a pipe for the wine they sold, pay 
at present one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty a gallon for brandy, thirty pence a barrel 
for cider, and thirty pence a barrel for beer. As 
for other merchandise, it pays as usual half per 
cent Besides this Presidial [Court], there are 
eight Justices of the Peace who are for civil cases 
that come up in the town. Not that they can 
wholly settle any case ; if the parties like litiga- 
tion they appeal to the Presidial, or to the Council 
of twenty-four which is assembled only in matters 
of the highest importance, 

5th. I can reply to this Article only in part, not 
having yet seen fruit on the trees ; but I know 
very well that for fig, orange, lime, olive, pome- 
granate, almond and mulberry trees, there are not 
any, the country being too cold. Nevertheless, I 
can assure you that I have passed winters in Lan- 
guedoc more severe than this one. We have had 
but very little ice, and snow twice, a foot deep 
each time. It is also true that some English peo- 
ple have told me that it has been fifty years since 
they have seen -a winter so mild ; but what I ad- 
mire in this country is, that it never rains more 
than three days of the month. Ever since I have 
arrived, I have remarked it ; after which you have 
clear days, a fine, fresh air, which causes one to 
see very little sickness, and many people of good 
appetite. The land here is of varying quality, as 
I have already told you. There is some sandy 
(soil) ; all the rest produces very well. They 
gather here quantities of Indian corn, which is 
worth at present only sixteen pence the bushel ; 
they gather also wheat, corn and rye, but not in 
great quantity, and all these do very well ; vege- 
tables also ; as for the vine, it will do very well ; 
it has only to be planted. There is a barge 
arrived from Fayal which has brocght some 
plants. The French strive as far as they can to- 
have it brought, some the black, others the 
yellowish, others the red, the sandy (colored) 
excepted. 

7th. The ground is tilled with the plough, and 
after the ground is well prepared, a hole is marie 
in the ground with a stake, and four or five grains 
of Indian corn are put in. The holes are equally 
distant from each other. When the corn is high, 
the ground at the foot is hilled as much as possi- 
ble, in order that the wind may not cut it (down), 
when it comes to be laden with ears. Other grain 
is sown as in Europe. 

8th. Land here is charged with no tax, up to 
the present time. I told you of the manner it 
can be obtained, at Noraganzet. There are here 
divers French families who have purchased Eng- 
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the lots lay contiguous to each other and houses 
are built on the greater part — The rents are at an 
average 30 dolls per lot. If you should be dis- 
posed to purchase, name your price and direct 
Hamilton, who knows the title, to see that all is 
right. If required, I would guarantee the punc- 
tual payment of the rents for 3, 4 or 5 years — 
Tell me if Jas Greenleaf has come to town or be 
yet up at Allentown. 

I have a claim on him in which I shall probab- 
ly have occasion for the aid of your son W m I 
wrote to J. G tw T o or three weeks ago, but have 
received no answer 

Your affec Sv* 

A Burr 

Ch Beddle Esq 



80. — From James Monroe to George Gra- 
ham.* 

Oakhell, Oct? 8. 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

Some months since at the request of Mr Bayly 
of this county, a neighbour whom I esteem re- 
quested me to make known to the Dept of War, 
his desire that his son Richard P. Bi\yly, should 
be considered a candidate for a place at the 
academy at W. Point, when the next vacancies 
are supplied. I wrote immediately to M* Clay, 
who was then in the city, & requested him to 
have his name enrolled, with the assurance on 
my part that the youth had every fair & just 
pretention, founded on his previous studies & 
good qualities. I give tliis letter to the young 
man, to be presented to you by him, knowing 
that you are acquainted with his father, with a 
request that you will be so kind as to call with 
him on Colonel Barbour, & in case his name has 
not been enter'd, that you will have it done, with 
such representation, in his favor, in addition to 
what I have stated, as you may deem proper. I 
am 

Dear Sir sincerely yours 
* James Monroe. 

[Addressed] 

George Graham Esc> 

Washington. 



81.— Henry Clay to John Howard Payne.! 

Washington 9th Feb 1837. 
Dear Sir 

I received your favor of the 6th fast, and feel 
obliged by the suggestions with which you have 

* From the original in the collection of Charles L Bush- 
nell, Ekq., cf New York. 

t From the original in the collection of the Long Island 
Historical Society. 



favored me, on the subject of Copyright. I fear 
that it will hardly be practicable to do anything 
at this Session, or, if any thing, more than to 
provide prospectively for the security of literary 
property in such works as may hereafter be pub- 
lished by foreign authors. Perhaps that is as far, 
in regard to them, as we ought to go at any 
time. 

As to Dramatic works, there will be more diffi- 
culty. There is much equity in exacting from 
the Managers of Theatres a fair compensation for 
that publication of a play which takes place in 
its public exhibition; but, then, suppose they 
have purchased some half a dozen copies, charged 
with the Copy right, for recitation, preparation, 
&c. Can the law rightfully restrain the oral use 
which they may make of the property which they 
have acquired in those Copies ? 

I have not yet seen Mr. Bulwer's law, and will 
endeavor to get a sight of it. Perhaps it has 
justly reconciled the interests of Authors and the 
rights of the Theatre. 

In great haste, but with high respect 

I am Your ob Serv* 

H. Clay. 

John Howard Payne, Esq. 



IX.— THE FIGURE HEAD OP THE GEN- 
ERAL ARMSTONG, PRIVATEER. 

[Sib— Last year, the Naval Library and Institute, at the 
Navy Yard. Boston, Mass., had added to its Museum the 
veritable Figure Head of the famous Privateer, General Arm- 
strom.u It was accompanied by the following letter from 
car worthy and much respected Consul at Fayal. C. W. Dab- 
ney, Esq., which I think has Fuffident Historical interest to 
find a place in the columns of your Magazine. P. 

Chablestowbt, Macs.] 

Fayal, April 10, 1867, 
Dear Sir : 

On the 6th inst., I had the gratification of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 3'd January ult., in- 
forming me that I had been unanimously elected 
an honorary member of the Boston Naval Library 
and Institute. The nature of the Institute, and 
the members that have hitherto and now compose 
it, are a warrant of my high appreciation of the 
honor thus conferred, and I pray you to convey 
to all those who have in any way cooperated in 
promoting this agreeable event, the expression of 
my grateful sense thereof. 

Having in my possession an object of historic 
interest, connected with an event that shed so 
much lustre on our country, it affords me great 
pleasure to place it in the custody of the Faculty 
of the Boston Naval Library and Institute. It is 
a bust—the figure-head of the General Arm- 
strong, 

The morning after the extraordinary victory of 
Capt. Reid, officers and men, over the thirteen 
boats manned from the Plantagenet, Rata and 
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Carnation, having had their baggage and stores 
landed, a nine-pounder was discharged down 
her main hatchway, and she was abandoned. 
The water was so shallow that all above deck 
was out of water. The Carnation, brig-of-war, 
had been brought close in, and was firing grape- 
shot at the A., when the boatswain of that 
vessel deliberately walked down with his mate, 
to the beach, opposite to where the vessel was 
stranded, and declared that they (the then ene- 
mies) " shouldn't have the figure-head ! " He 
caine provided with a hatchet, swam off to the 
vessel, (about fifteen feet) got on board, cut off 
the head, and brought it on shore! While he 
was doing it the mate waited on the beach, some- 
what screened from the shot by the hull of the 
vessel. On their return, when running along the 
beach to where I was — protected by an angle of 
the fort, with many others who had been watch- 
ing them — the mate was seen to fall, as if mortally 
wounded. I immediately sent two men to con- 
vey him to the hospital, where it was ascertained 
that a grape shot had cut the muscnlar part of 
one of his arms, and another had taken off part 
of the calf of one of his legs. Both were severe 
wounds, but not dangerous. 

The bust was placed over one of my father's 
gates, and on all subsequent Fourths of July it 
has been decorated with flowers. The religious 
sentiment predominates here : after the installa- 
tion of the bust, the lower class inferred that as 
we had but one great holiday, it must be the 
representation of the corresponding saint ; and our 
domestics intuitively assumed the demonstrations 
of our regard. Actuated by a vainglorious feel- 
ing, the object has been left out in the cold too 
long. It has been subjected to some severe sur- 
gical operations, evidently performed by "char- 
" latans " unworthy of their profession. 

Confession and repentance are great extenua- 
tors ; may they screen me from the censure I de- 
serve, and may those on whom will devolve the 
future care not have occasion to make such mor- 
tifying avowals ! I offer sincere wishes for the 
prosperity of the Institute, and assure you that I 
am, 

Respectfully and truly, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Charles W. Dabney. 

Henry C. Keene, Esq., &c. &c. 
Secretary of the Boston Naval Library 

and Institute, 

Charlestown. 



X.— HATFIELD BRIDGE. 

[We have received from our friend. Professor E. F. Rock- 
well, of Davidson College, North Carolina, the following 
extract from a sermon preached on the occasion of the 
opening of this bridge, on the twentieth of October, 1807. 

Hist. Mag. Vol. xl 19 



This sermon was preached by Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D., 
Pastor of the church at Hatfield, from the following text: 
" Go through, go through the gates ; prepare you the way of 
" the people: cast up, cast up the highway; gather out the 
"stones; lift up a standard for the people." Isaiah, lxll, 
10. 

A copy of this sermon was requested by the Proprietors 
of the Bridge;* and on their order It was subsequently 
printed by William Butler of Northampton. It forms a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages; and from a copy which has 
found its way into the library of Davidson College, this ex- 
tract has been taken. 

Prof essor Rockwell very aptly Inquires concerning this 
Sermon, "Where but in New England would a minister of 
" the Gospel be found to make the erection of a bridge, at 
11 most a lew hundred feet in length, a theme for a religious 
" discourse ? " En. Hist. Mao.] 

An intelligent friendf speaking of the uncom- 
mon zeal and activity of the people in opening 
canals, making roads, and establishing stages, 
said: "This labor will not be lost; we are at 
" work for those who will live in the Millenium" 
Could we all be persuaded to make our discover- 
ies, exertions, and enterprises useful to others ; 
did we calculate on a large scale for the comfort 
and preservation of life, and for the interest of 
future generations, we would have the satisfaction 
of an approving conscience as working for Christ 
and his kingdom ; and then we might be as- 
sured that our labor would not be in vain in the 
Lord. 

My Christian Friends and Brethren, 

While we contemplate the wisdom and good- 
ness of our admirable Savior in directing the 
dispensations of Providence and the inventions 
and labora of men to the benevolent purposes of 
his moral government, and in preparing the world 
for the full participation of his promised grace, 
let us not pass unnoticed those wonderful im- 
provements and extensive enterprises which the 
present age has witnessed in the construction of 
numerous magnificent Bridges over our most 
rapid and dangerous rivers. The number, the 
strength, and security of these structures exceed 
the most sanguine hopes and calculations of our 
fathers. Half a century passed, credulity itself 
would not have meditated these enterprises nor 
dreamed of their success. The throwing of # 
Bridges across the Connecticut would, a few 
years since, have been treated as an ideal and 
romantic projection. But we are this day con- 
vened to acknowledge the goodness of Provi- 
dence in the finishing and opening of the 

* At a legal meeting of the Proprietors of Hatfield Bridge, 
holden by adjournment, at the house of Dr. Daniel White, 
in Hatfield, on the 20th .Oct, 1807, 

Voted, That Samuel Dickinson, Esq., Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, and Major Caleb Hubbard, be a Committee to return 
the thanks of this Corporation to the Rev. Dr. Lyman, for 
his elegant and appropriate sermon this day delivered, and 
to requsst a copy thereof for the press. 

Attest: Calve* Mebbill, Clerk. 

t The late pious and venerable Timothy Stone, of Lebanon 
Conn. 
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fifteenth Bridge* erected over that magnificent 
and potent stream. 

This is the happy event which has brought us 
into this house of God, to make our humble 
acknowledgements to him for succeeding this ex- 
pensive and beneficial work ; to indulge our 
friendly feelings towards one another ; to testify 
our cordial approbation of this laborious effort 
of human skill, perseverance and public spirit ; 
and to unite our sincere wishes and cordial pray- 
ers, that the benefits of this work may be per- 
manent and coextensive with the most sanguine 
expectations of the propHetors, patrons, and exe- 
cutors of this laudable enterprise. 

It is a good work — may the good Lord add his 
blessing to it, and preserve it, as ope among his 
innumerable instruments of promoting tho enjoy- 
ments, of exciting the thankfulness, and increas- 
ing the filial dependence of his creatures upon 
his unerring wisdom and fatherly kindness. 

In recollecting the progress of this labor, we 
should notice with submissive resignation, the 
many delays, embarrassments, and losses which 
have attended the execution of it. But all these 
embarrassments and losses we should hold in small 
account, had not the inscrutable counsels of our 
Father in Heaven made this work the occasion of 
the sudden and disastrous death of our valuable 
friend, Mr. Solomon Boltwood. This active pa- 
tron and principal of the design, precious to his 
family and connexions, and a valuable member 
of society, was here called to finish his earthly 
toils and go into the immediate presence of his 
God and Judge. Thus is the life of man endan- 
gered in his most useful employments ; thus our 
pleasures are interspersed with griefs ; thus would 
God teach us all that we have a work to do, in- 
finitely more important and interesting than any 
worldly project. 

It would be neither pious nor reasonable, that our 
grief at the losses and bereavements which have 
accompanied this labor of love, should stifle and 
suppress our temperate joys on the completion of 
a design of such public utility. 

We gratefully approve that constant persever- 
ance, active zeal, and expensive liberality which 
inspired the Proprietors of this structure to en- 
counter and surmount those various embarrass- 
ments and difficulties which threatened the abor- 
tion of their enterprise; and that enduring pa- 
tience which enabled them to bring to maturity 
the object of their wishes. 

The Directors to whom the management of this 
concern was entrusted are for their fidelity entitled 
to the esteem and approbation of the public, and 
of their immediate constituents. 

The Contractors, Artificers, and Laborers who 
have finished this work, have given lively speci- 



• Can any one tell where the other fourteen were? E. F. K 



men of mechanical skill, of diligence, and of 
punctual honor and honesty in executing their 
trust, and have merited and obtained the confi- 
dence of those who had committed to them their 
important interests and their property. 

I am warranted to tender the sincere thanks of 
the Directors and Corporation to those numerous 
individuals, in this and the neighboring towns, 
who have gratuitously aided this weighty enter- 
prise by pecuniary contributions and persona! 
labors. To these pecuniary aids and personal 
labors are the public much indebted for their use- 
ful accommodation. 

We, in particular and with gratitude, acknow- 
ledge the generous and paternal interposition of 
the Legislature of this Commonwealth, by grant- 
ing to the Corporation a Lottery for raising ten 
thousand dollars to relieve the Proprietors, op- 
pressed with their losses, and to ensure to the 
Community a most important benefit which was 
in hazard of being lost. 

May the liberal benefactors of this design, en- 
joy the pleasing satisfaction of seeing all their 
benevolent wishes completely realized in the most 
durable and extensive advantages to society and 
individuals. 

HATF1ELD-BRIDGE, this day opened for 
public use, may be viewed as a specimen of hu- 
man art and skill, of what great and noble pro- 
jects may be accomplished by liberal zeal and a 
constant, pertinacious perseverance. It is an orna- 
mental monument of the public spirit of the pro- 
jectors and of the talents and ingenuity of those 
who have executed the work. 

This is not a monument to perpetuate the name 
of some imperial butcher who has founded his 
fame and his greatness on the bones of his subjects 
and slaves ; who claims rank in the page of his- 
tory for having trampled cfown authorities, sacked 
cities, impoverished and made desolate countries 
and kingdoms, once flourishing in peace, and joy, 
and plenty. This is not a monument raised at the 
expence of the freedom and independence of nations 
and cemented with the tears and blood of men ; 
a standing memento of past sufferings and of the 
present servitude and degradation of God's ra- 
tional creatures. 

No. litis Bridge, erected under the fostering 
care of Providence, is devoted to those benevolent 
purposes which accord with and promote the de- 
signs of God's love to men. It is erected to be a 
bond of friendly union to the citizens of neighbor- 
ing towns ; to facilitate and render safe and ex- 
peditious social intercourse ; to preserve valuable 
property from peril and loss ; to relieve from solici- 
tude, and apprehensions, and torturing fears, the 
minds of travellers and their friends ; and to be 
the useful instrument of saving the lives of men 
and animals. 

Under these views, we may justly consider this 
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structure, an essential public benefit. It is coinci- 
dent with the goodness of God to men. It is not 
a futile, vain effort of human pride. It is not the 
progeny of avarice. It is not an instrument of loss 
and suffering. It is to be reckoned among those 
useful labors of men, and those kind events of 
Providence, by which the aggregate sum of hu- 
man felicity is increased and the subsistence and 
numbers of mankind are multiplied. 

May the God of Heaven and the Redeemer of 
men own, accept, and bless the labor of our hands 
and make this, one link of that golden chain 
which is suspended from his throne and reaches 
down to this footstool. May this be one of those 
numberless, effectual preparatory steps which 
shall lead on the auspicious day of man's renova- 
tion and blessedness, of that day in which all the 
inventions and employments of men, all their 
faculties and property, shall be Holiness to the Lord. 

And now, my friends and fellow Christians, 
permit me to conclude this address with my fer- 
vent prayers to the God of all grace, that all you 
of this assembly may be as a city, compact together 
which cannot be broken down ; that you may be 
builded upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner Stone : in whom all the building, being 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy tem- 
ple in the Lord. 

And when the earthly house of this tabernacle 
shall be dissolved, may you have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Amen. 



XL— OLD NEW YORK REVIVED.— Con- 
tinued. 

21. — The "Boz" Ball. — Continued. 

4. — The deception.* 

A few weeks ago the following editorial para- 
graph appeared in the Leader : 

" When Charles Dickens visited this city, his 
" Reception Committee (with a red badge) were 
"Messrs. Philip Hone, Robert H. Morris, Charles 
"A. Davis, D. C. Colden, William Kent, Thomas 
" J. Oakley, Wm. H. Maxwell, Valentine Mott, 
"John W. Francis, JohnC. Cheesman, and Prosper 
"M. Wetmore. When he arrives he will be 
" greeted by only one of them : all but General 
" Wetmore are dead. The General is like ' kind 
"'words' which * never die' (as the Sunday 
"scholars sing), and the General bestows kind 
" words alike on friend and foe." — N t Y. Leader. 

[Mr. Wetmore's Reply.] 

Thank you, Mr. Editor, for the pleasant words 
with which you have awakened some sleeping 
thoughts of five and twenty years ago. 

• * Prom The New York Leader. 



May not the last survivor of the little band who 
wore the " red badge" be excused for calling up 
the living memories of an event which has scarcely 
yet lost its interest ? 

The censors of public taste in these later times 
must not be too severe on the enthusiastic crowds 
which welcomed Boz, in 'Forty-two. A live celeb- 
rity then had other proportions than are worn in 
'Sixty-seven. 

Mr. Dickens came to us in all the freshness and 
vigor of his great genius. Every household had 
become familiar with the creations of his won- 
drous power. The opulence of his mind was 
beyond all former example in walks of fiction. 
The productions which he poured upon the read- 
ing world, with the lavish hand of a master of 
his art, were of exhaustless interest and marvel- 
lous truth to nature. The generation of our 
people which had grown up with the progress of 
a severer and less exciting literature, opened its 
heart at once to an author in whose train followed 
Pickwick, and Nickleby, and sweet little Nell. 
Was it strange or unbefitting that such a writer, 
coming from a distant land, should receive a cor- 
dial welcome at the hands of those whose minds 
he had filled with delight, whose hearts he had 
warmed with the touching pathos of natural af- 
fection, and whose mo.ral sense he had stimulated 
and enlarged by his faithful and instructive teach- 
ings? 

Mr. Dickens at that period had not long passed 
the verge of early manhood ; and the lapse of five 
and twenty years has neither diminished the 
powers of his mind nor weakened the attractions 
of his pen. Each successive year of our lives has 
been made populouf with new creations that have 
sprung from his teeming brain. Surely, then, the 
enthusiasm of his former reception has been vin- 
dicated by his subsequent career in a branch of 
literature where he has no superior. 

Can it reasonably be doubted that, when he 
comes to illustrate a new feature of his talents, he 
will be welcomed with equal cordiality by a new 
generation, which has learned to love truth and 
nature and instinctively admires and honors ge- 
nius? 

I put aside altogether the question whether we 
can, as a people, afford to build a personal quar- 
rel on the words which an author may choose to 
utter in regard to our national peculiarities. I 
think we are a good deal above that weakness. 

There are other thoughts belonging to this sub- 
ject on which perhaps you will suffer me for a 
moment to dwell. Those who were designated to 
receive and welcome Mr. Dickens, and who have 
since departed from our midst, were among the 
most eminent and esteemed of our citizens of that 
day. In looking over the list reproduced by you, 
Mr. Editor, each one of the number seems to stare 
up vividly before my mind, with all the freshness 
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of life and the deep interest of a strong friendship* 
for I knew them well. Will you permit me to 
pass in review, as briefly as possible, the names on 
that record ? 

Philip Hone was remarkable in many aspects 
of his character. A life devoted to the active 
pursuits of business as a merchant had yet af- 
forded him leisure and inclination for the cultiva- 
tion of a taste in letters and a love for art. Gen- 
erous and hospitable by nature, he delighted to 
welcome at his home all who had become distin- 
guished in literature or other intellectual accom- 
plishments. The struggling artist whose pencil 
needed encouragement; the sculptor without a 
patron ; the author whose manuscript had found 
no publisher ; each was ever certain of a kind 
word of judicious advice, and frequently some- 
thing more substantial, from Mr. Hone. 

He rose, also, above the prejudices which some- 
times restrain the courtesies of society within very 
narrow limits. The actor who had adorned his 
profession by his genius without staining his per- 
.sonal character, and the actress whose walk of 
life had not sullied the purity of her womanhood, 
had always a cordial appreciation in his consider- 
ate hospitality. Many a delightful entertainment 
has been enjoyed at his table in company with 
those who, having worn the honors of the green- 
room, could happily bring the charms of intellect, 
manners and conversation to embellish the circles 
of private life. 

Chief magistrate of the city for one short term, 
Mr. Hone left upon the duties of that office the 
impress of his integrity, intelligence and delicate 
sense of the proprieties of official station. It was 
his good fortune to hold offiqp at the period of 
General Lafayette's triumphal visit to our city. 
The superb hospitality extended by the Mayor of 
New York to the guest of the nation will not 
easily be forgotten by those who were permitted 
to witness its graceful completeness, and to hear 
the faltering accents of thankfulness which added 
an enduring charm to. the occasion. 

Robert H. Morris, one of a family closely con- 
nected with the events of the Revolutionary era, 
was better known while mingling with the stirring 
political events of his day than in any other rela- 
tion to the public. A member of the legal pro- 
fession, he was Mayor of the city at the time of 
Mr. Dickens's visit, and had previously filled the 
office of Recorder with ability and credit. He 
was prompt and efficient in public business, im- 
pulsive in manner, warm in his attachments, and 
possessed in an eminent degree that rare power of 
extemporaneons eloquence which successfully 
holds an audience and goes far to sway a party. 
Few men have ever enjoyed more fully the confi- 
dence of his associates and friends, in public and 
private life, than did Robert H. Morris. He died 
in the maturity of his powers and usefulness. 



Charles Augustus Davis was a merchant exten- 
sively engaged in foreign commerce. His stand- 
ing on 'Change was among the first, but he had a 
soul above and beyond the boundaries of trade. 
Early in life, he discovered that his pen was 
adapted to other uses than to frame invoices or to 
sign bills of exchange. The letters of Major Jack 
Downing at once attained a wide celebrity, and 
secured literary distinction for their author. 
Sharp and pungent criticism on public men and 
measures, written in a quaint style of orthography 
and expression, made up the substance of these 
semi-anonymous publications ; and their effect was 
frequently felt in the warm discussions of their 
day. It is not known that Mr. Davis extended 
his writings beyond the range of these letters. 
He was prominent for many years in most of the 
active movements of the business community, 
during which his public spirit was frequently 
evinced. His polished deportment and genial 
manner made him an especial favorite in the 
business and social circles of the city. 

Grandson of the old Colonial Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, son of one of the most respected and hon- 
ored of our elder citizens of a past era, David C. 
Colden was a man to be loved and remembered 
for qualities that adorn human nature. It would 
be difficult to call to mind a more perfect gentle- 
man — modest, accomplished, generous, and hon- 
orable. Mr. Colden mingled rarely in the mere 
business concerns of life, but, with the advan- 
tages of fortune and position, he was alive to the 
active influences which spring from a graceful 
recognition of what the community owes to talent, 
and genius, and personal distinction. Always 
ready and earnest in movements that called forth 
public spirit and awakened public appreciation, 
his influence was widely felt and acknowledged. 
It would be a difficult task to find another quali- 
fied and worthy to fill the place left void by the 
death of David C. Colden. 

But how shall I presume to speak of Thomas J. 
Oakley and William Kent? The one filling the 
highest place in public estimation as an upright 
and learned jurist : the other by his gentle de- 
meanor, polished manners, and large erudition, 
worthy to accept the mantle dropped by his ven- 
erated ancestor. I must leave to your skilful and 
more appropriate handling, Mr. Editor, the duty 
of depicting the characters of Judges Oakley and 
Kent. 

Who that remembers the person of William H. 
Maxwell, does not recall, with pleasure the joyous 
nature of that soul of wit ? How he filled a com- 
pany with irrepressible hilarity ! While in the 
practice of the more serious duties of his profes- 
sion at the bar, he was a staid and grave coun- 
sellor ; but in the companionship he loved, his 
exuberant humor was such that the preservation 
of all power of face in his listeners was at an end. 
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We have rarely known so effective a story-teller ; 
certainly not one who could so completely merge 
his identity in the narrative he was giving of the 
thoughts, words, and actions of another. This 
peculiar gift rendered Colonel Maxwell a much- 
courted favorite in the society with which he lived. 
His loss was deeply felt, and has not been sup- 
plied. * * Alas, poor Yorick I " 

Valentine Mott and John C. Cheesman, though 
not, strictly speaking, cotemporaries, yet both 
filled a high position, side by side, in the ranks of 
science. Doctor Mott was by many years the 
elder, and was, beyond question, regarded, at 
home and abroad, as the most skillful operative 
surgeon of his time. But lately departed, at an 
advanced age, he left the example of a long life 
earnestly and steadily devoted to the best interests 
of humanity. Attached to the Society of Friends 
in his early youth, he was noted for the scrupu- 
lous and staid demeanor which distinctly marks its 
members. Doctor Mott, on his return from a tour 
in Europe, published an interesting account of his 
travels, which attracted a good deal of attention. 
Doctor Cheesman, at an early age, became prom- 
inent as a skillful and popular surgeon, and 
during his not protracted life maintained a high 
reputation as an upright and useful citizen. 

The last of these notable men was so widely 
known, admired, and loved, that any effort of 
mine would vainly seek to add to the lustre of his 
name. John W. Francis was among the most 
distinguished of the physicians of our city, and 
held his place at the head of his profession to the 
end of his long and brilliant career. He had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of that grand old class of 
doctors which comprised Hosack, Post, Eissam, 
and a few others of the same stamp, the reputa- 
tion of whose practice had come down to us 
through the traditions of almost a century. But 
it was in other relations that Francis enjoyed an 
almost unequalled repute. He was the custodian 
of our local history, and his veneration for antiq- 
uity was largely developed. His Sunday evening 
reunions collected together all that could interest 
and instruct those in search of knowledge or pur- 
suing the studies of science. The town has not 
yet recovered its sober reason since Francis told 
us, at the Historical Society, all the musty legends 
and antiquarian stories of the last fifty years of its 
imposing career. The city and the country were 
alike ransacked for scrap prints and autograph 
letters to illustrate the pages of that marvellous 
work. The illustrating disease had, in fact, be- 
come an epidemic, which has scarcely yet abated 
of its virulence. Pictures of the men, and en- 
gravings of the places, mentioned by the good 
Doctor, have been sold at fabulous prices, and the 
demand remains unchecked. 

But, while we thus not irreverently applaud the 
labor of our city's historiographer, we must not 



in our lighter phrases undervalue the beneficent 
generosity of his nature or the expansive benevo- 
lence which marked his character through life. 

There were numerous episodes in the agreeable 
duty of welcoming Mr, Dickens. The ceremonies 
of reception were conducted at the Park Theatre, 
under the benign auspices of that most estimable 
of managers, Edmund Simpson. Peace to his 
manes and a kind word to his memory. 

Following the reception came the elaborate 
dinner at the City Hotel ; and then ensued numer- 
ous private entertainments at the houses of prom- 
inent citizens, One of these latter, given at a 
mansion on University-place, chiefly lives in. my 
memory from the excitement produced by a 
superb address from James T. Brady, in which 
he brought vividly before the company several of 
the most prominent characters portrayed by Mr. 
Dickens. We all know that Mr. Brady never 
fails to arrest the attention of his auditors, but it 
may be doubted whether even he has ever excelled 
the wondrous effect of that brilliant effort. 

But this tedious detail would still be incomplete 
without an illusion to something quite remarkable 
in its way. As soon as it became known that Mr. 
Dickens would visit us, a club was organized by 
the gentlemen who shone in that day as the rep- 
resentatives of the Press — in other words, the re- 
porters. With these were mingled several well- 
known men about town, a sprinkling of popular 
actors, and a few others with no special claim to 
such a distinction. The club numbered nearly 
or quite fifty members, and it bore the rather in- 
congruous name of "The Novelties." Why, 
whence, or wherefore that became its designation, 
I never knew or succeeded in finding any person 
who did know. The ostensible object of the or- 
ganization was to render due honor to Mr. Dick- 
ens ; and this was accomplished by giving him a 
pleasant entertainment in Park-row. I recall 
vividly the wonders of that society. After the 
first formation (and it was always amazing to me 
by what unmerited stoop at good fortune I was 
permitted to join its ranks) the principal duty of 
each successive meeting was to blackball every 
candidate presented for admission. Scores were 
rejected ignominiously every night, comprising 
among their number many who would have con- 
ferred credit on the concern. The prevalent idea 
in the minds of the larger portion of the members 
seemed to be that the existing organization, 
though without special limitation as to numbers, 
was complete in itself, and contained all who 
could by any possibility be considered worthy of 
such an exalted association. These rigid notions 
became somewhat ameliorated after the departure 
of Mr. Dickens, and the club survived that event 
for a considerable time. When it expired or 
whether it lives to this day I am sadly ignorant, 
and would gladly repair the fault ' 
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And thus ends my story of the reception. If 
you can, amidst all your more serious avocations, 
find time to wade through this interminable re- 
cital, you certainly must be a man capable of 
bearing very trying inflictions. And with affec- 
tionate solicitude, therefore, in your behalf, I 
remain, P. M. W. 
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XH— NARRATIVE OF A FRENCH PROT- 
ESTANT REFUGEE IN BOSTON, IN 1687. 

[The following interesting paper was published, during 
last November, in The Liberal Christian, the widely known 
organ of the Unitarians in New York. 

From the fact that the Rev. Doctor Bellows, one of the 
editors of The Liberal Christian, was then on the Continent 
of Europe, it is not improbable that the paper reached the 
United States through that gentleman; out of that we 
•cannot speak with certainty since no other editorial notice 
accompanied it than the following: 

" The following narrative is to be found in the collection 
of documents in the library of Geneva, and was first pub- 
Ushed last February, by the French Protestant Historical 
Society, in their department of hitherto unpublished papers 
relating to the Reformation. The name of the author is 
unknown. A phrase or two seem to indicate that he was 
a native of Languedoc Having feet out for America two 
years after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when 
already numbers of emigrants were turning in the same 
direction, he was commissioned to collect on the spot such 
advices as might serve to guide his comrades in the faith, 
and facilitate their establishment in the land of exile. His 
narrative, divided into three parts, one of which is unfor- 
tunately lost, is nevertheless of the liveliest interest. It 
consists of the simple, honest impresbions of an intelligent 
observer, who notes everything in his passage, omitting 
no useful hint, the route to be taken, the price of land, 
the relative value of money, soil, climate, the various pro- 
ductions, institutions already established, complete statis- 
tics, both material and moral, of a dawning community.' 7 ] 

By the grace of God, I have been in these 
blessed regions, in perfect health, since the seven- 
teenth of the last month, after a passage of fifty- 
three days, reckoning from the Downs, which arc 
twenty leagues from London, to Boston, and I 
may say there are few vessels which make the 
passage in so short a time. Our voyaging was 
most fortunate, and I can say that, excepting 
three days and three nights when we had a great 
storm, the entire remainder was only agreeable 
and delicious weather*; for one and each brought 
joy to our bark. Wives, daughters, and children 
came almost every day to enjoy themselves on the 
poop- deck. We had not the pleasure of fishing 
on the Banks, because we did not come upon 
them ; we passed them fifty leagues to the South ; 
our course was almost always from East to West. 
We passed in the latitude of the Fejalles, distant 
about sixty leagues ; these are islands belonging 
to the Portuguese, and are four hundred leagues 
from England. If there were no fear of the 
the corsairs of Sales (sic), who often cruise about 
these islands, vessels would often come to anchor 
in these harbors ; but these pirates are the cause of 
Vessels holding a course at a distance from the 
North shore. We met a number of ships at sea, 
some coming from the Banks fishing, others from 



the islands of America ; among others we met a 
ship belonging in La Rochelle t which was coming 
from Martinique, laden with sugar, and which had 
previously made a voyage to Guinea, whence it 
had brought one hundred and fifty negroes, and 
two Capuchin fathers who had been obliged to 
abandon their post in Guinea, in view of the little 
progress they there made. Almost the entire 
crew and the Captain are Protestant They came 
to our vessel in their launch, and promised us 
they would soon come to see us in Boston, in 
order to make reparation for having unluckily 
succumbed [at their post. ] They told us, more- 
over, that almost all the Protestant inhabitants of 
the French islands have gone ; we have several 
here in Boston, with their whole families. By a 
ship arrived from the islands we have news that 
the greater part of our poor brethren who had 
been conveyed to St. Martin island, have found 
refuge in St. Eustace island, which belongs to the 
Dutch, and there is hope that the rest will soon be 
there. You will have learned, no doubt, that one 
of the three ships that transported these poor 
brethren, was lost, and from her only the crew 
were saved. May God pardon these cruel men, 
who are the cause of these sorrows, and convert 
them! 

By another ship arrived from New York, we 
have letters notifying us that the Governor [of 
Quebec] had written a highly indignant letter to 
the Governor of New York, the grievance being 
that he had supplied munitions to the Iroquois who 
are at war with the French, saying that, if he 
maintained his assistance of them, he should come 
and see them this winter. The Governor of New 
York made him such reply as he deserved ; and at 
the same time ordered a levy of three to four 
thousand men, all English (not being willing to 
draw off the French from their new settlements 
where they have need of great assiduity in their 
work), to go into camp this winter on the frontier 
and observe the movements of the French. The 
Governor of Virginia has orders to hold himself 
ready with as many men as he could raise, to come 
to his assistance, in case there should be need. I 
believe the same orders are here; Boston alone 
can furnish fifteen thousand fighting men, and if 
what is told me is reliable, she can furnish twenty 
thousand. If any other news transpires, I shall 
not fail to communicate it. I reply now concern- 
ing the matters with which you were pleased to 
charge me on my departure, at least, those about 
which I have already received information. 

Firstly, to come into this country, you should 
embark at London, whence a ship sails every al- 
ternate month. The fittest season to embark is 
the end of March ; or, the end of August and the 
beginning of September are the true seasons, more 
especially because it is neither too warm nor too 
cold, and you are then no longer in the season of 
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-calms, 'which are frequent in summer, and which 
cause vessels to spend four months passing thence. 
Beyond, the fact that the heats often occasion sick- 
ness on board, there are no fatigues to undergo, 
"when one has by him good stores of refreshments, 
-and of all kinds. It is well, too, to have a sur- 
geon on the ship on which you take passage, as 
we had. on ours. In regard to the dangers, care 
must be taken to embark on a good vessel, 
equipped with an ample crew and with cannon, 
And -well provided with victual, above all, that 
bread, and water are not lacking. As for the 
route, I have said sufficient above ; there is no 
danger except in nearing the land, and on the 
banks of sand found on the way. We took 
soundings in two places, off Cape Sable,' which is 
on the coast of Port-Royal or Acadia, where we 
found ninety fathom. At that time we were only 
twenty leagues frojn land ; we stood off, and came 
upon St. George's Bank, which is eighty leagues 
from Boston, and there found one hundred 
fathom. From that .point, we took no more 
soundings, for three days after we sighted Cape 
Cod, which is twenty leagues from Boston, on the 
southern shore ; and the morrow, we arrived at 
Boston, after having fallen in with a number of 
very pretty islands that lie in front of Boston, 
most of them cultivated and inhabited, which 
form a very fine view. Boston is situated at the 
head of a bay, possibly three or four leagues in 
circumference, shut in by the islands of which I 
have told you. Whatever may be the weather, 
vessels he there in safety. The town is built on 
the slope of a little hill, and is as large as La 
Bochelle. The town and the land outside are 
not more than three miles in circuit, for it is 
Almost an island ; it would only be necessary to 
cut through a width of three hundred paces, all 
sand, which, in less than twice twenty- four hours 
would make Boston an island washed on all sides 
by the sea. The town is almost wholly built of 
wooden houses : but since there have been some 
ravages by fire, building of wood is no longer 
allowed, so that at this present writing very hand- 
some houses of brick are going up. I ought to 
have told you, at the beginning of this article, 
that you pay in London for passage here twenty 
crowns, (2s. 6d.) and twenty-four if you prefer to 
pay in Boston, so that it is better to pay here than 
at London ; you have one crown over, since one 
hundred pounds at London, are equal to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five here, so that the twenty 
crowns one must pay at London are twenty-five 
here, by reason of the twenty-five per cent., and 
twenty -four is all one has to pay here ; this in- 
crease in the value of money is a great help to 
the poor refugees, considering the little they 
bring. 

2<L There is here no religion other than the 
Presbyterian, the Anglican, the Anabaptist, and 



our own. We have not any Papists, at least that 
are known to us. 

3d. I will reply to the third Article touching 
the R. when I shall be better informed. 

4th. Boston is situated in forty-two and a half 
degrees, North Latitude. At this writing, it is 
daylight at six o'clock in the morning, and night 
at six o'clock ; I mean the break of day, there 
being nearly an hour of twilight till ths rising of 
the sun. 

5th. I make no reply to your fifth Article, not 
having as yet been through the country. In two 
days I am to set out for Noraganzet. On my 
return, with God's help, I will tell you of the 
goodness and fertility of the soil and what grows 
thereon. 

• 6th. In regard to acquiring land, that which 
is taken up in the Noraganzet country costs 
twenty pounds, sterling, per hundred acres, cash 
down, and twenty-five on terms in three years ; 
but payment is not made because it is not known 
whether that country will remain in the hands of 
the proprietors, wrongly thus called, or belong to 
the King. Until this matter may be decided, no 
payment will be made ; in all cases one cannot be 
obliged to pay more than the price above men- 
tioned, and in accordance with the terms of con- 
tract approved before the town-mayors. We are 
even assured that if the King holds the land, the 
price will bo nothing, or at least very little, the 
Crown contenting itself with a small reservation, 
provided that what one can sell and let will be 
one's own property. The Nicmok country is the 
private property of the President, and land there 
costs nothing. I do not yet know the quantity 
they give to each family ; some persons have told 
me, from fifty to one hundred [acres], according 
to families. 

7th and 8th. To be answered. 

9th. It rests with those who wish to take up 
land to take it in one of the two countries on the 
seashore, or in the interior. The Nicmok country 
is in the interior, and twenty leagues from Boston, 
and an equal distance from the sea, so that, when 
they wish to send or receive anything from Bos- 
ton, it must be carted. There are little rivers and 
ponds around this settlement, fruitful in fish, and 
woods full of game. M. Bondet is their Minister. 
The inhabitants are as yet only fifty-two persons. 
The Noraganzet country is four miles from the 
sea, and consequently it has more commerce with 
the sea islands, as Boston * * * [Two words il- 
legible], and the Island of Rodislan, which is only 
ten miles away. This island, they tell me, is 
well-settled, and with a great trade, which I 
know of my own knowledge. There are at 
Noraganzet about one hundred persons [of the 
faith]; M. Carre is their minister. 

10th. You can bring with you hired help in 
any vocation whatever ; there is an absolute need 
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of them to till the land. You may also own ne- 
groes and negresses ; there is not a house in Bos- 
ton, however small may be its means, that has not 
one or two. There are those that have five or six, 
and all make a good living. You employ sava- 
ges to work your fields, in consideration of one 
shilling and a half a day and board, which is 
eighteen pence ; it being always understood that 
you must provide them with beasts or utensils for 
labor. It is better to have hired men to till your 
land. Negroes cost from twenty to forty pistoles 
[the 'pistole was then worth about ten francs], 
provided they are skilful or robu«t ; there is no 
danger that they will leave you, nor hired help 
likewise, for the moment one is missing from the 
town, you have only to notify the savages, who, 
provided you promise them something, and de- 
scribe the man to them, he is right soon found. 
But that happens rarely, their quitting you, for 
they would know not where to go, having few 
trodden roads, and those which are trodden lead 
to English towns or villages, which, on your 
writing will immediately send back your men. 
There are ship captains who might take them off ; 
but that is open thievery and would be rigorously 
punished. Houses of brick and frame can be 
built cheaply, so far as there being materials, for 
the labor of workmen is very dear ; a man cannot 
be got to work for less than twenty-four pence a 
day and found. 

11th, 12th, 13th. To be answered. 
14th. Pasturage abounds here. You can raise 
every kind of cattle, which sell very well. An 
ox costs from twelve to fifteen crowns ; a cow, 
eight or ten ; horses, from ten to fifty crowns, 
and in plenty. There are even wild ones in the 
woods, which are yours, if you can catch them. 
Foals are sometimes caught. Beef costs two 
pence the pound; mutton, two pence ; pork, from 
two to three pence, according to the season; flour, 
fourteen shillings by the one hundred and twelye 
pound, all bolted ; fish is very cheap ; and vege- 
tables also ; cabbage, turnips, onions, and carrots 
abound here. Moreover, there are quantities of 
nuts, chestnuts, and hazlenuts, wild. These nuts 
are small, but of wonderful flavor. I have been 
told that there are other sorts which we shall see 
in season. I am assured that the woods are full 
pf strawberries in the season. I have seen quan- 
tities of wild grape-vines, and eaten raisins of very 
good flavor, cured by one of my friends. There 
is no doubt that the vine does very well ; there is 
Borne little planted in the country, which ,-has put 
forth. There is difficulty in getting the European 
vine. If some little could be had, much more 
would be planted. Those who mean to come 
over then* e, should strive to bring with them of 
the best. 

15th, 16th, 17th, 18th. To be answered. 
19th. The rivers are very full of fish, and we 



have so great a quantity of sea and river fish that 
no account is made of them. There are here 
craftsmen of every kind, and above all carpenters 
for the building of ships. The day after my arri- 
val, I saw them put into the water, one of three 
hundred tons, and since, they have launched two 
others somewhat smaller. This town here carries 
on a great trade with the islands of America and 
with Spain. They carry to the islands flour, salt 
beef, salt pork, cod, casks, salt salmon, salt mack- 
erel, onions, and oysters salted in barrels, great 
quantities of which are taken here ; and for their 
return they bring sugar, cotton cloth, molasses, 
indigo, sago (sic) and pieces of * * * *• In the 
trade with Spain, they carry only dried fish, 
which is to be had here at eight to twelve shil- 
lings the quintal, according to quality ; the re- 
turn cargo is in oils, wine, and brandy, and other 
merchandise w T hich comes by way of London, for 
nothing can be imported here, coming from a 
foreign port, unless it has first been to London 
and paid the duty, after which it can be trans- 
ported here, where ior all duty one-half per cent, 
is paid for importation, since merchandise for ex- 
portation pays nothing at all. 
20th. To be answered. 

21st. You must disabuse yourself of the im- 
pression that advantages are here offered to refu- 
gees. In truth, in the beginning, some subsist- 
ence was furnished them, but at present there is a 
need of some for those who shall bring nothing. 
At Nicmok, as I have before said, land is given 
for nothing, and at Noraganzet it must be bought 
at twenty to twenty-five pounds sterling the hun- 
dred acres, so that whoever brings nothing here,, 
finds nothing. It is very true that living is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and that with a little, one can 
make a good settlement. A family of three or 
four persons can make with fifty pistoles a fine 
settlement ; but it needs not less than that. Those 
who bring much, do well in proportion. 
22d and 23d. To be answered, 
24th. One can come to this country, and return 
the same as in Europe. There is the greatest lib- 
erty, and you may live without any constraint. 
Those who desire to come to this country, should 
get themselves naturalized (fridartniser) in Lon- 
don, in order to be free to cany on business in any 
sort of merchandise, and to trade with the English 
islands, without which they, cannot do so. 
25th, 26th, 27th. To be answered. 
The articles to which I fail to reply are those of 
which I cannot give any account, because it is 
necessary to inform myself exactly, and to see for 
myself. I have told you above that the money of 
London gives a profit of twenty -five per cent 
Although this advantage is noted, it is neverthe- 
less better to bring merchandise upon which there 
is a gain of one hundred per cent, including the 
twenty-five exchange ; for merchandise is bought 
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here only by barter, and if you give money, it is 
in no respect to your advantage. On another oc- 
casion, I will give the prices of merchandise, and 
the kinds proper for this country here, a thing I 
cannot do as yet, having only just arrived. If I 
had arrived a month or two earlier, I should have 
been able to see the crops of this country. I have 
been here long enough to have seen a prodigious 
quantity of apples, from which they make a mar- 
vellously good cider. One hundred and twenty 
quarts cost only about eight shillings, and at the 
inn it is sold two pence the quart, two pence the 
quart, pee* measure. There is an inferior quality 
-which costs only five or six shillings, one hundred 
and twenty quarts. I am to take rooms with one 
of my friends, and have our meals in common, 
for the winter, which, they all tell me, is here 
very rough an4 long, and the summer extremely 
"warm, a thing I shall make trial of, if God grants 
me the favor of passing it, and giving an exact 
account of all things. 

At Boston, the 15—25 of November, 1687, 

m. 

Since my arrival only two vessels have left by 
-which I did myself the honor to write to you. 
My first letter was dated the 15-25 November, 
1687, in which I did reply to several Articles of 
your memorandum, and in this I will try to reply 
to some others. My second letter was of the 1st 
December, in which you will have had the exact 
narrative of my voyage made to Noraganzet, and 
the number of families who are there established. 

I have replied to the second Article of your mem- 
orandum touching the religions ; but I did forget 
to tell you that there is here a temple of Anabap- 
tists, for as to the other sects of which I spoke in 
my narrative from Noraganzet, it is only for that 
country and not for Boston, for we have here no 
religion other than the Anglican, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Anabaptist, and our own. As for Pa- 
pists, I have discovered since being here, eight or 
ten, three of whom are French and come to our 
church, and the others are Irish ; with the excep- 
tion of the surgeon, who has a family, the others 
are here only in passage. 

8d. Of this third Article I have as yet no good 
knowledge, although I have exact information 
of those persons who are in some sort distinguished 
from the others, and who I have thought ought 
to enlighten me. However, they know nothing, 
perhaps are designedly ignorant; at all events, 
there is no doubt that* all is subject to the orders 
of H. B. M.. and that we refugees are here in en- 
tire security. We have here no Court, except a 
Presidiai one, which gives judgment in civil and 
criminal matters, composed of a President and 
twelve Councillors who have the same laws and 
customs they had heretofore. The only additional 
point is, that the Governor is present in Council 



whenever he pleases ; and it is he who holds the 
casting vote. Within a short time they have in- 
creased the duties on wine ; such as ordinarily 
paid only ten shillings the pipe, pays thirty at 
present ; and the tavern keepers who paid only 
fifty shillings / a pipe for the wine they sold, pay 
at present one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty a gallon for brandy, thirty pence a barrel 
for cider, and thirty pence a barrel for beer. As 
for other merchandise, it pays as usual half per 
cent. Besides this Presidiai [Court], there are 
eight Justices of the Peace who are for civil cases 
that come up in the town. Not that they can 
wholly settle any case ; if the parties like litiga- 
tion they appeal to the Presidiai, or to the Council 
of twenty-four which is assembled only in matters 
of the highest importance, 

5th. I can reply to this Article only in part, not 
having yet seen fruit on the trees ; but I know 
very well that for fig, orange, lime, olive, pome- 
granate, almond and mulberry trees, there are not 
any, the country being too cold. Nevertheless, I 
can assure you that I have passed winters in Lan- 
guedoc more severe than this one. We have had 
but very little ice, and snow twice, a foot deep 
each time. It is also true that some English peo- 
ple have told me that it has been fifty years since 
they have seen -a winter so mild ; but what I ad- 
mire in this country is, that it never rains more 
than three days of the month. Ever since I have 
arrived, I have remarked it ; after which you have 
clear days, a fine, fresh air, which causes one to> 
see very little sickness, and many people of good 
appetite. The land here is of varying quality, as 
I have already told you. There is some sandy 
(soil) ; all the rest produces very well. They 
gather here quantities of Indian corn, which is 
worth at present only sixteen pence the bushel ; 
they gather also wheat, corn and rye, but not in 
great quantity, and all these do very well ; vege- 
tables also ; as for the vine, it will do very well ; 
it has only to be planted. There is a barge 
arrived from Fayal which has bronght some 
plants. The French strive as far as they can to 
have it brought, some the black, others the 
yellowish, others the red, the sandy (colored) 
excepted. 

7th. The ground is tilled with the plough, and 
after the ground is well prepared, a hole is made 
in the ground with a stake, and four or five grains 
of Indian corn are put in. The holes are equally 
distant from each other. When the corn is high, 
the ground at the foot is hilled as much as possi- 
ble, in order that the wind may not cut it (down), 
when it comes to be laden with ears. Other grain 
is sown as in Europe. 

8th. Land here is charged with no tax, up to 
the present time. I told you of the manner it 
can be obtained, at Noraganzet. There are here 
divers French families who have purchased Eng«- 
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lish residences all built, and which they have got 
exceedingly cheap. M. de Bourepos, brother to 
our minister, has bought one fifteen miles from 
here, and at one league from a very pretty town, 
and where there is a great trade, which they call 
<8alem, for sixty-eight pistoles, a pistole of ten 
pounds [the pound (livre) replaced by the franc 
teas about twenty ceuts] French. The house is 
very pretty, and it never was builded for fifty 
pistoles. There are seventeen acres of land all 
cleared, and a little orchard. M. Legau, a French 
merchant goldsmith, has bought one twelve miles 
from here toward the South, on the seashore, 
where he has a very pretty house and ten acres 
and a half of land for eighty pistoles, a pistole of 
ten pounds of France. He has also his share in 
the Commons, where he can send his cattle to pas- 
ture, and cut wood for his needs, and for selling 
here, it being conveniently sent by sea. Similar 
chances offer every day ; and farms to be let on 
shares as many as you will, and at a moderate 
price. M. Mousset, one of our French people, 
finding himself burdened with a family, is rent- 
ing one on shares which they gave him for eight 
pistoles a year ; there is a good house, and twenty 
acres of cleared land. He can make six or seven 
barrels of cider, and the owner gives him the 
profit of two cows. If our poor refugee brethren 
who understand tilling land, should come thence, 
they could not fail of living very comf ortably and 
getting rich, for the English are very inefficient, 
and understand only their Indian corn and cattle. 



Xm.— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked up in various places, and 
brought to this place, " as they are,'' without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if any 
«f them are Incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.— Ed. 
Hist. Mao.] 

Washington's Opinion of Talleyrand. — It 
is known to all that Talleyrand sojourned for a 
time in the United States, and during that period 
was honored by the acquaintance and friendship 
of many among the most eminent of our public 
men. In illustration of this fact a correspondent 
has obligingly furnished us with a copy of a note, 
addressed by President Washington to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, who, it appears, had given to 
Talleyrand a letter of introduction to the latter. 
National Intelligencer. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 80, 1795. 

My Lord: I have had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your Lordship's letter introducing to me M. 
Talleyrand Perigord. 

It is matter of no small regret to me that considera- 
tions of a public nature, which you will easily con- 
jecture, have not hitherto permitted me to manifest 



towards that gentleman the sense I entertain of his 
personal character and of your Lordship's recom- 
mendation. But I am informed that the reception 
he has met with in general has been such as to 
console him, as far as the state of society here will 
admit of it, for what he has relinquished in leav- 
ing Europe. Time must naturally be favorable 
to him everywhere, and may be expected to raise 
a man of his talents and merit above the temporary 
disadvantages which, in revolutions, result from 
differences of political opinions. 

It would be painful to me to anticipate that the 
misfortunes of Europe could be the cause of an 
event which, on every personal account, would 
give me the truest satisfaction — the opportunity of 
welcoming you to a country to the esteem of which 
you have so just a title, and of testifying to you 
more particularly the sentiments of respect and 
cordial regard with which I have the honor to be, 
Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

Go Washington. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lansdowne. 



Republican Letters from John Qtjtnct 
Adams. — The Journal of Commerce published, 
some years since, the following letters, received 
from its Washington correspondent, to whom they 
were originally written : 

Washington, Dec. 3, 1823. 

R. Walsh, Esq., Philadelphia : 

My Dear Sir — Of the Cunningham correspond- 
ence, what can I with propriety say ? That I was 
privy to no part of it ? — this is true. That my 
father's letters are full of the tenderest affection 
and parental partiality for me ? Be it so. These 
expressions of his regard and sympathy were as 
much unknown to me as to the public, till after 
the death of W. Cunningham, last May. I had 
known William Cunningham in my youth ; but 
since I went to Europe, in 1794, I had never to 
my recollection seen him but once, and that was 
at my father's house, in 1804. I had no corres- 
pondence with him ; and, although I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of having heard that in the winter 
of 1808-9, he was endeavoring, ineffectually, to 
obtain the publication in the Boston Palladium, 
a Federal newspaper, of some essays in commen- 
dation of me, I neither desired nor thanked him 
for these favors, nor did I know the motive by 
which they were inspired at the time. 

The correspondence, as published, is garbled. I 
sailed for Russia in 1809, on the fifth of August. 
There is a letter from Cunningham, written about 
a fortnight before that time, in which, noticing 
my approaching departure, he hints a wish to go 
with me. Neither his letter nor his wish was com- 
municated to me ; and that passage in his letter is 
omitted from the publication. 
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There is omitted, also, a passage in my father's 
last letter to him, which discloses the cause of 
Cunningham's treachery. It was because my 
father declined to recommend him to Mr. Madi- 
son, for an appointment to office. The patriotism 
of the son flinched from the publication of these 
two passages. 

As to the publication itself, it is a very simple 
<ase of confidence betrayed ; and as I attribute 
much of "WiLiiiAM Cunningham's baseness to 
partial insanity, I have no doubt that his son's had 
the same source, with the consent of Romeo's 
apothecary. The public sentiment appears to 
have done full justice to the dishonesty of the 
publication, but of what is public, electioneering 
partizans will make what use they can, without 
inquiring through what channels it became so. 

I am very much disposed to rely upon the sound 
sense and honest feeling of my countrymen. If 
their minds are susceptible of being prepossessed 
against me by the writings or acts of others to 
which I was not even knowing, how can I expect 
they would listen with favor to any thing that I 
or my friends could say in my defence? The 
plea of not guilty is itself an absurdity when the 
charge against you is not for what you have done 
yourself, but for what others, without your know- 
ledge, have said of you. I cannot believe it will 
have any permanent effect, but if it has, so much 
the worse perhaps for me — and it may be none the 
worse for the country — I am bound, at least, to 
hope so ;* and will do my best to perform my du- 
ties. 

If there was anything in the correspondence 
which could bear with justice unfavorably upon 
my character, I should deem it no defence to say 
it was divulged by treachery. As respects me it 
is immaterial how the facts became public, It is 
not my confidence that has been betrayed. I say 
there is nothing in the book for which I can justly 
be called to answer before any tribunal — even 
that of Heaven. When charges have been brought 
against me, by responsible names, I have not stood 
mute — I see now no cause to answer. 

With my best thanks and acknowledgments for 
your friendly disposition and notices, I remain, 
dear sir, you very humble and obedient servant. 

John Quency Adams. 

P. 8. I trust you will not take, as I am told 
some legislative statesmen have done, the pro- 
position mentioned in the messages, for abol- 
ishing private War upon the Seas, to be a mere 
offer to abolish privateering. You will under- 
stand it as it is meant — a project for the universal 
exemption of private property upon the Ocean 
from depredation by a War. 

I hope to be gratified with your editorial re- 
marks, upon the notification to the European 
powers, that the American Continents are not to 



be considered, hereafter, as subjects for Coloniza- 
tion. 

• Washington, May 14, 1827. 

Robert Walsh, Jr. Esq., Philadelphia: 

My Dear Sir — I am mortified at finding my- 
self obliged to send you an apology instead of .a 
fulfilment of my promise. Every moment of my 
leisure, for more than a month, has been occupied 
upon the subject, and I have written an article 
containing as much manuscript as I had led you 
to expect. But you well know how all fruitful 
subjects swell under one's hands ; and where I ex- 
pected to finish, I have not got half through. 
The article embraces a review of the policy and 
proceedings, both of Great Britain and the United 
States, relating to the Colonial trade, from the Pre- 
liminary Articles of Peace, in November, 1782, 
down to the present day. It is, of course, mere 
drudgery, but I have now brought it down to the 
Peace of Ghent. 

That period forms an epoch in the history, and 
it is only in the sequel from that to the present 
time that the great majority of your readers will 
take any interest. But this is a matter about 
which the squabbling between mother and daugh- 
ter has only begun, and we shall not soon see the 
last of it I believe it will therefore be useful to 
travel back, aprimordia rerum, and show the peo- 
ple of our country how it was in the beginning, 
is now, and I fear ever will be, in the purposes of 
our mother, as to the matter of Colonial trade, 

I had already some misgiving that I should be 
cut short for time, when I requested you to be 
provided with an article for your next number, in 
the event of disappointment from me: I did hope, 
however, that I should be able to get through be- 
fore the twentieth. I am now satisfied that it will 
be impossible, and must therefore ask your indul- 
gence to reserve the article for the number after 
next. If my health should hold out, you may be 
sure of receiving the article by the first of Au- 
gust, when I hope it may not be so unworthy of 
public inspection as it would be now. It will 
probably not be much longer for the delay ; which 
I shall employ to retrench and abridge as much 
as to enlarge. 

8 Youre truly, 

J. Q. A. 

Washington, Nov. 8, 1827. 

Robt. Walsh, Esq., Philadelphia 

Dear Sir. — I must abandon the hope of being 
able to furnish you a continuation of the article 
upon the Colonial trade question, in time for the 
next number of the Review. The truth is, the 
question itself has changed its aspect. If the 
shuffling casuistry of Mr. Canning had not been 
sufficiently exposed while he lived, it would be 
utterly useless to chastise it now that his gibes and 
his jeers are consigned to the silence of the tomb. It is 
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now, perhaps, a misfortune for us that he died as 
he did, for, in the last month of his life, while 
his difficulties at home were thickening upon him, 
his tone and his policy had undergone a change 
and his mind was running again upon the natural- 
ises of affection between the mother and daugh- 
ter. 

He continued, however, inflexible upon the 
Colonial trade question, and so do his successors. 
They are controled by the shipping interests, 
which will prevail until the interest of the plant- 
ers shall raise a counter clamor, or till some more 
absorbing interest shall agitate the public mind 
and leave them at liberty to act upon this subject 
more for their own real benefit and for ours, than 
they can at present. The second part of the article 
in your Review, if ever written, must treat the sub- 
ject differently from what it should have done, if 
it had appeared with the first ; or indeed at any 
time before the death of Mr. Canning. It would 
answer no purpose now to put him in the wrong. 
No purpose here, because it has been done already 
by others. No purpose in Europe, because tram- 
elled as the new Ministry are and more likely 
within a year to shiver into atoms than to hold to- 
gether, they could not if they would trace back 
their steps again upon this point at present 

The sequel of your article would therefore be, 
perhaps, more seasonable the next summer than 
now. The consequences of Mr. Huskisson's 
backward march are not yet fully developed. 
They are, however, and will be gradually disclos- 
ing themselves. The Governor of St. Kitts has 
already been forced to open, for three months, the 
ports of his islands, by a hurricane. Our trade 
with the "West Indies has been veiy little dimin- 
ished by the interdiction ; our revenue nol at all. 
Next summer, we shall be able to argue the ques- 
tion more avec connaisance de cause, and perhaps 
may have to address more listening ears. I give 
you, it may be, insufficient reasons for the post- 
ponement, which you may, if you think fit, hint 
at in a note to your next number — but the reason 
above all others is, that I cannot prepare the art- 
icle for you in season. 

Yours, with great regard and esteem. 

J. Q. Adams. 



"Old Time Churches" in Maryland.* 

Let our " old time churches," especially within 
the bounds of our first American Conferences, be 
cherished with precious and grateful recollections. 
Relics of former ages are almost universally re- 
garded with peculiar sanctity and interest. With 
what veneration and respect should the present 
class of Methodists contemplate those primitive 
churches, erected through the agency of Straw- 

* From the Christian Advocate, 



bridge, Watters, and others, a few of which are 
still standing as the uniting link between the past 
and present? Maryland and Virginia have their 
proportion of these ancient, antique edifices ; and 
it should be the purpose of our ministers and 
people to maintain the sacredness associated with 
them, during the future of Methodism. Where 
" time and chance" have so defaced these pecu- 
liar landmarks as to compel reconstruction and 
improvement, their primitive identity of names 
and location should never pass from the memory 
of the people. 

Among the oldest Methodist churches in the 
Baltimore Conference is "St. James's," within 
the '• old Montgomery Circuit," erected about the 
year 1785, but now one of the principal appoint- 
ments in Patapsco Circuit, and for the second 
time in its eventful history undergoing the most 
thorough repairs. "Montgomery Circuit" first 
appeal's on the General Minutes in 1788, with 
the names of Robert Green and John Allen as Cir- 
cuit Preachers, and Nelson Reed, Presiding Elder. 
From the rapid growth of Methodism at that 
early day, necessity compelled the constant forma- 
tion of new fields, these often increasing with 
greater rapidity than men of the right character 
were raised up of God to supply and cultivate 
them. From the "old Montgomeiy Circuit" 
have sprung an immense progeny, the natural 
outgrowth of that aggressive spirit which still 
distinguishes the same Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1790, this ancient field reported a 
membership of six hundred and forty-eight 
whites and one hundred and three colored, show- 
ing most conclusive evidence of unexampled 
prosperity. At tins early period, " St. James's" 
Church had become one of our places of power 
and strength ; and for more than eighty years, it 
has been able to maintain with apostolic zeal and 
faith, its original prestige. This church building 
is thirty by forty feet, and was constructed of 
hewn chestnut logs, painted with lime cement, 
with a gallery extending nearly half way through 
the house, and seated with a rough, uncouth class 
of benches, peculiarly adapted to the physical 
and mental qualities of their rustic occupants. 
For nearly thirty-six years, " St. James's" stood in 
its primitive roughness, its pulpit occupied annu- 
ally by the most illustrious fathers in the ministry, 
when God moved the hearts and hands of the 
people to cover its naked exterior, and add such 
temporary improvements as comported with the 
more refined ideas of a subsequent generation. 
Up to 1820, when the first repairs were made on 
this church, its pulpit had been regularlv filled 
with seventy-one different preachers of the Balti- 
more Conference, three of whom, Roberts, George, 
and Waugh, were subsequently elected Bishops. 
Beside these stand the names of Garrettson, Jesse 
and Wilson Lee, Draper, Griffith, Ryland, Jeffer- 
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son, and others, whose self-denying labors in 
behalf of the Church deserve a conspicuous niche 
in our ecclesiastical temple. From 1820 to 1&67, 
a period of forty-seven years, Time had made his 
impress on this ancient structure ; and its moss- 
covered roof and dilapidated exterior plead most 
eloquently for the hand of reconstruction ; and, 
we rejoice to say, God put it into the hearts of 
its numerous friends to arise and rebuild. Dur- 
ing a period of eighty years, more than one hun- 
dred and sixty different preachers had regularly 
filled its pulpit, no doubt preaching over one 
hundred and fifty thousand sermons ; while the 
number of souls converted through their agency 
will only be manifest in the numbering of God's 
elect people. The last discourse preached within 
its antiquated walls was by the writer ; when the 
embarrassments under which Neheiniah reared the 
broken walls of Jerusalem, and the cheerfulness 
with which his co-laborers assisted in the work, 
were presented to the people as sufficient motives 
to inspire them with a determination to arise and 
adorn this house of God witli more than its prim- 
eval glory. Since October last, the work of re- 
construction has been gradually progressing, and 
with no adverse providence the early spring will 
bring to us the season of dedication, "Old St. 
44 James's " will enter upon its rejuvenated exist- 
ence with a large and united membership, and 
with an active and evangelical ministry, in con- 
nection with increasing facilities for mental and 
moral improvement ; and * * the glory of this, latter 
"house" shall by far exceed that of former 
years. W. H. Osborne. 



General Fitz-John Porters Case. 
Letter from General Franklin to General Grant. 

Hartford, Conn., September 21, 1867. 
My Dear Grant, 

Fitz-John Porter writes me to ask that I will 
do something to aid him in getting a rehearing 
of his case. All that I can do is to write you and 
give you the reasons why I think it will be an act 
of justice to give him the opportunity to clear 
himself from the terrible imputation now resting 
upon him. . 

I saw Porter in Pope's company the day after 
thelatter's defeat at Bull Run, and afterwards, un- 
til wearrived in front of Washington. I know that 
they were on very cordial terms ; and that Pope on 
8ome occasions advised with him confidentially. I 
talked a good deal myself with Pope ; andlthinkif 
he had had at that time any feeling tbat Porter had 
acted badly I would have learned it then, but I had 
no suspicion that he felt aggrieved by any tiling that 
Porter or any one who was then near him had 
done. At Fairfax Court House, the day that we 



arrived at Washington, I noticed that Pope was 
particularly in good spirits and cordial with Porr 
ter. I have, therefore, always thought that the 
attack upon Porter was the result of an after- 
thought ; and that the charges were not original 
with Pope. 

Duiing the trial, I thought it proper to inform 
Porter that Generals J. F. Reynolds, George H. 
Thomas, and myself, would, if requested, go be- 
fore the Court and swear that we would not 
believe Pope or Roberts under oath. I had con- 
sulted General Reynolds before I made the pro- 
position. He consented to go himself ; and thought 
General Thomas would have no hesitation in giv- 
ing such evidence. I was myself well convinced of 
General Thomas's opinion of Pope's veracity, from 
what I had often heard him say, before the war. 
Porter declined to call us up to give this evidence, 
on the ground that the Court appeared so well 
disposed towards him, and his case was going 
on so well, that he did not wish to irritate the 
Court t>y an attempt to break down the evidence 
of the principal prosecutors. The sequence 
showed that he made a serious mistake. 

But I think that the most equitable reason for 
a review of Porter's case is this : The Judge- 
advocate-general, Holt, was the Judge-advo- 
cate of the Court. That was right enough. 
But no one will deny that a Judge-advocate of 
a Military Court, when a prisoner in defended by 
able counsel, becomes to a great extent a prosecu- 
tor, and as such necessarily biased against the 
prisoner. To say that General Holt was pre- 
judiced against Porter, is merely to say that he is 
like other men ; and that he was so prejudiced the 
whole proceeding shows. Whether it is better or 
worse for the course of justice that the Judge- 
advocate should be prejudiced has nothing to do 
with the question. 

But an abstract of the proceedings, and finding, 
and sentence of the Court had to be made by the 
Judge-advocate-general f or presentation to thePres- 
dentof the United States, upon which (for he necessa- 
rily could not read the evidence) he was to make 
up his mind as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. Was it right, proper, or decent, that this 
abstract should be made up by the very man who 
had done his best to convict the prisoner? Did 
not such a proceeding prevent the President from 
learning any extenuating circumstances, or find- 
ing out anything weak in the evidence, if any 
such there were? Did it not, in fact, take away 
any chance from Porter which he might have had, 
had a cool, unbiased person of knowledge made 
tliis abstract instead of General Holt? 

The whole business seems to me like a prosecu- 
ting Attorney passing sentence upon a prisoner in 
a v civil Court, immediately after the speeches of 
Counsel. I think the fact that Mr. Lincoln had 
only General Holt's abstract to guide him in mak- 
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ing up an opinion on the proceedings of that Court 
is enough to invalidate the whole thing. 

It has been said, and perhaps with truth, that 
there is no precedent to guide in this matter. It 
may be said with equal truth, that never since the 
trial of Admiral Byng was injustice so without 
precedent done. I think that there never was a 
more appropriate opportunity for going beyond 
precedent, and establishing the fact that no matter 
how or by whom flagrant injustice is done, you, 
when the power is in your hands, will see the right 
done. 

For my part, I know that Porter was as loyal 
as the most loyal soldier now dead ; and that no 
thought of treason or disaffection entered his 
brain. He was a victim to Pope's failure in Vir- 
ginia, and it seems to me he has been a victim 
long enough. You will, in my opinion, do an act 
which will not be the least among those which 
will make up your fame, if you will lend your 
weight towards giving Porter the opportunity to 
retrieve his character as a citizen and soldier. 

I am truly your friend, 
W. B. Franklin. 

General U. S. Grant, Commanding Army of the 
United States. 



The Boardman Family, — In a retired part of 
Skowhegan, Maine, previously forming the town of 
Bloomfield, and bordering upon the Fairfield line, 
is situated the old homestead of the Boardman 
family. It is located upon the South-eastern de- 
clivity of Bigelow Hill, and commands a fine 
view of an extensive portion of the countiy . The 
farm is now owned by Mr. Abraham Adams, and 
to him the Boardman family are indebted for 
many kind attentions during their recent visit to 
its old home. 

This gathering of the children, grand-children, 
and great-grand-children of the late " Samuel 
L. Boardman, took place on Saturday, the thirty- 
first of August ; and although the notice of the 
meeting was not as extended as could have been 
desired, a large company gathered at the old 
homestead and spent the day in festivities appro- 
priate to the occasion. The familiar spots were 
all visited, recallingrecollections alike pleasant and 
sad. The company present divided into little 
groups ; and while some proceeded to the favorite 
trees in the orchard, others visited the spring where 
in childhood they went to get water, or by the side 
of some large rock that served as a childish play- 
house. Young ladies gathered moss upon rocks 
where their mothers played when children, to pre- 
serve as a memento of the visit. Mr. Adams 
kindly threw open his house for the reception of 
the visitors ; and room after room was entered, in 
each of which a thousand recollections rushed 
upon the mind, After the party had visited all 



points of interest upon the farm, they sat down to 
a sumptuous collation served in an adjoining 
grove, to which Mr. Adams and his family were 
invited. Among the grand-children present was 
one, Mrs. Mnttie J. Bixby, who arrived with her 
little boy, six years of age, from Pike's Peak, 
just in time to be present on the interesting occa- 
sion. She came across the Plains, was unaccom- 
panied by any acquaintance or friend save her 
little boy, and brought her revolver upon her 
person, to the depot at Skowhegan. 

William Boardman came from Martha's Vine- 
yard, and settled in New Market, N. H. He 
married Sarah, a daughter of Deacon Samuel 
Lane, of Stratham, N. H.; and was for many 
years, a Selectman and Collector of the town. His 
children were, Samuel L., Stephen, William, 
Martha, Mary, and Betsey. Samuel, L. married 
Mehitable, daughter of General James Hill, of 
New Market, N. A. General Hill was a promi- 
nent citizen of that State ; and during the Revolu- 
tionary war, raised and equipped at his own expense 
a Battalion of men, and marched with them to 
Saratoga, to aid in the engagement with Burgoyne; 
but did not reach there until after the surrender 
of that officer. Stephen married a Blightenburg, 
of Durham, N. H. William became a lawyer of 
considerable eminence, but died, unmarried, at a 
comparatively early age. Martha married Seth 
Shackf ord, of New Market, N. H. Mary married 
Daniel Thompson, of Sanbornton, N. H. Betsey 
died young. 

Samuel L. Boardman came into Maine, in 1816, 
and settled in Bloomfield. He was for many 
years, keeper of the Skowhegan Bridge, was a man 
of estimable social qualities, beloved for his good 
nature, and honored for his integrity. He died 
suddenly, on the twentieth of March, 1857, aged 
seventy-five years. His widow is now living at 
the age of eighty-two. Their family are thirteen 
children, eight of whom are now living. The 
other descendants of the family are thirty grand- 
children and seventeen great-grand-children. 
These descendants are now widely scattered over 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, many 
have gone West, and one is residing with hi* 
family in Australia. 

It is the intention of the family to compile a 
genealogy of the descendants of William Board- 
man, also tracing his ancestry as far back as 
possible ; and any one who can furnish informa- 
tion towards making it complete, will receive the 
thank 8 of the family. Such letters may be sent 
to Mr. Samuel L. Boardman, Augusta, Me. 



A Glance at the Capture op Fort Pu- 
laski. The following letter, from Major-gen- 
eral Benham, of the Engineers, was doubtless not 
intended for publication (says The New York- 
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Citizen), but as we know many reasons why it 
should be published; and none why it should 
not, we have concluded to give it, even at the 
risk of causing some slight momentary shock to 
our old friend's ideas of military etiquette: 

Boston, Mass., August 11, 1867. 

My Dear General.— (though " Miles" sounds 
more familiar): You, perhaps, may have known 
that after Gillmore had published his Pulaski re- 
ports, I could not but say to General Hunter, that 
he and I " would have to get certificates that we 
•' were there," as I repeated in fact to Gillmore 
himself, who had already heard it. This seems 
to be the case now. A man who is getting up a 
record of officers — a personal enemy of mine, by 
the by, — refuses to receive or recognize any testi- 
mony that I was anywhere near at the capture of 
Pulaski, or gave any order there. He has, in 
fact, printed the record, notwithstanding the 
evidence given, with an entire omission of that 
section in my record. 

Now, as you were present some portion of the 
time, as I distinctly recollect, when I gave orders 
to Gillmore there— and, if I recollect aright, you, 
with others, accompanied me in my visits of in- 
spection through all the batteries on the first day of 
that bombardment, when we were constantly fired 
at from the fort, as we passed between or through 
the intervals of the batteries— I should be glad if 
you would give me, as early as convenient, any 
recollections that you have, of this or other mat- 
ters, that you have noticed, relating to the duties 
I performed there; and, especially, what you rec- 
ollect of the following, of which my recollection 
is perfect : At between twelve and one o'clock 
of the second day, I was at a sand-hill, close in rear 
of the three ten-inch gun battery, and with Gill- 
more was examining the fort through the large 
tripod telescope fixed in the hill, when a storm of 
the Blakely shell passed closely over us; and 
yourself, with one or two others, were in that 
group. 

After some minutes examination, I said to 
Gillmore, * • We must aim our guns at the angle 
" of the back of the mask-wail to peel it from that 
'* whole face, and that will make a breach too wide 
"for that small garrison " (whose numbers we 
knew) "to defend." And I added, "If that is 
" done, we will storm the fort to-morrow night." 
You immediately asked who was going to com- 
mand the storming column ? and I replied that I 
should command it myself. You then told me 
you should like to lead it with two Irish com- 
panies that were there ; and I replied to you that 
you should do it. I then turned to Gillmore and 
directed him to have scaling ladders prepared, 
specifying generally the different lengths that I 
thought it would be best to have made. 

Gillmore soon after left, and within one and a 



half to two hours the flag of Pulaski fell. I 
watched anxiously for the same ten or fifteen 
minutes that they took to get it down : and then, 
as Gillmore was not to be found in the batteries, I 
sent Lieutenant-colonel Hall, of SerrelTs regiment, 
on a horse, through the batteries, to stop the firing; 
and I followed rapidly to the upper batteries, with 
my Adjutant-general, Ely, and ordered a boat from 
the creek to send him over. During the time they 
were launching the boat, you came up ; and I then 
requested you, as Adjutant-general to General 
Hunter, who was in chief command, to go over 
and receive the surrender, stating to you the terms 
on which the fort was to be received. 

Some fifteen or twenty minutes after,* though 
you had not gone far in consequence of the high 
wind and tide against you, Gillmore came up in a 
great flurry from the light-house, three miles off, 
as I understood, where he had been eating his 
dinner; and I authorized him to go over to the 
fort also, where he, in connection with yourself 
and Captain Ely, the Adjutant-generals of his 
superior General officers, arranged, as I understood 
it, the terms of surrender, as had been directed. 

Now, General, will you give me your recollec- 
tions on any of the above matters, or any other 
such that I was concerned in, in connection with 
the capture of that work, and oblige, 

Yours, very truly, 
Henry W. Benham. 

Gen. Charles G. Halpine. 

[Remarks of General Halpine on the Above.} 

The foregoing, in so far as it relates to General 
Benham, is correct in all its main particulars, — 
the order to receive the surrender of the fort, 
however, on no other terms than "unconditional 
"surrender," having been given to Major Halpine 
by Major-general David Hunter, who was present 
and in chief command during the whole bombard- 
ment, — his headquarters being at iho brass tripod- 
telescope, to which General Benham has above re- 
ferred. And here, perhaps, a few words about 
the Beige of Fort Pulaski and its surrender 
might not be out of place: 

For the success of that enterprise General Gill- 
more has arrogated an amount of credit to which 
he certainly was not entitled. When operations 
for the seige commenced, he was Captain of 
Engineers, and Chief-engineer on- the staff of 
General Timothy W. Sherman, now in command 
at Newport; and during the later preparations 
for the bombardment and the bombardment it- 
self, he was simply the directing Engineer Officer 
of the works, under the command of Major-gen- 
eral Hunter. For him, therefore, to assume, as 
he has done, all credit for that important siege 
and its success, is nothing but a false pretence. 
As well might the Chief -engineer on the staff of 
General Grant have suppressed General Grant'a 
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name altogether, and only given his own in re- 
porting the sieges and surrenders of Fort Donel- 
son and Vicksburg. 

But still less than this was General Giilmore en- 
titled to the whole credit, or any great part of the 
credit, for the capture of Pulaski. Had his origi- 
nal plans been carried out, we might have been 
firing ten-inch solid shot from Columbiads and 
thirteen-inch shell from mortars, from the day the 
bombardment commenced until now, without 
having caused any serious discomfort to the men 
■and officers of the opposing garrison. Gillmore's 
original plan only contemplated a bombardment 
• from the upper sand-hills of Tybee Island, with 
Columbiads and mortars — liis nearest batteries be- 
ing about two thousand, six hundred yards, and 
his farthest batteries fully three thousand, seven 
hundred yards, from the work to be assailed. 

Out of this ineffectual scheme he was reluc- 
tantly but effectually derided and argued — but 
chiefly derided — by Lieutenant Horace Porter, of 
the Ordnance Corps, new General-in-chief of Ord- 
nance, on the staff of Grant ; Lieutenant J. H. 
Wilson of the Topographical Engineers, since 
heard of as Major-general Wilson of the Cavalry, 
who committed the blunder of capturing Jeff 
Davis ; and Lieutenant Patrick J. O'Rourke of the 
regular Engineers, subsequently killed while 
commanding a New York Brigade of Infantry at 
the battle of Gettysburgh. They laughed at the 
fears which Giilmore expressed, that ordnance and 
ordnance stores in any sufficient quantity could 
not be moved across the open place on Tybee Is- 
land, called " the jaws of death," — a place clearly 
under the fire of, and without any protection from, 
Port Pulaski's barbette guns; and having at last 
obtained the doubting Captain's consent to this 
experiment, it was by the inspiration and under 
the guidance of these young officers, that the lower 
and only effective batteries of the siege, were 
erected. 

It was, we say, by the request, and still more 
by the ridicule of these young officers, that the 
then Captain Giilmore was compelled — sorely 
against his own judgment and protest — to consent 
to the erection of batteries at Goafs Point, on 
Tybee .Island, distant only seventeen hundred 
yards from Fort Pulaski ; and to the armament 
of these, under the special direction of the then 
Lieutenant Horace Porter, of the Ordnance Corps, 
with thirty-pounder Parrot guns, and some eight- 
inch Columbiads throwing the James projectile. 
All know the result. It was by the Pafrott and 
James projectiles that the face of the point coupee 
was breached after about thirty horns of fire ; and 
the surrender was then precipitated by the fact that 
projectiles passing through these breaches began 
to strike the magazines on the other side of the 
Fort, threatening a general blow-up of the 
garrison, — and to this, as one of the advantages 



of breaching at that point, we very distinctly re- 
member General BenhauVs .having called atten- 
tion, before the bombardment began, lie having 
been one of the Engineer Officers engaged in the 
construction of Fort Pulaski, and consequently 
knowing where its magazines were located and 
how they could be reached. 

General Benham, during the siege, and for 
some weeks preceding, was Chief- of -staff and 
Chief-of -engineers, on the staff of Major-general 
Hunter, and had certainly ordered the erection of 
some batteries on Dawfuskie Island, to assist in the 
bombardment. It is true, these batteries proved to 
be out of range and accomplished nothing ; but 
we distinctly affirm that they accomplished just 
as much as could have been accomplished by the 
ten-inch Columbiads and thirteen-inch mortar 
batteries, originally designed and erected by Gen- 
eral Giilmore as his only agencies for conducting 
the attack. — 2f. Y. Citizen. 



South Carolina Maids of the Olden Times. 
— In turning over the leaves of a very delightful 
book, published some years since, our eye chanced 
to fall on the following Petition, signed by sixteen 
maids of Charleston, and presented to the Gov- 
ernor of that Province, on the first of March, 1748 : 

To His Excellency Governor Johnson: 

The humble petition of all the maids whose 
names are underwritten : 

Whereas, we humbly petitioners, are at present, 
in a very melancholy disposition of mind, consid- 
ering how all the bachelors are blindly captivated 
by widows, and our youthful charms thereby neg- 
lected : the consequence of this our request is, 
that your Excellency will, for the future, order 
that no widow shall f.>r the future presume to 
marry any young man till the maid? are provided 
for; or else pay each of them a fine for satisfac- 
tion for invading our liberties; and likewise a 
fine to be laid on all such bachelors as shall be 
married to widows. The great disadvantage it is 
to us old maids is, that the widows, by their for- 
ward carriages, do snap up the young men, and 
have the vanity to think their merits beyond ours, 
which is a great imposition on us who ought to 
have the preference. 

This is humbly recommended to your Excel- 
lency's consideration, and we hope you will prevent 
any further insults. 

And we poor maids, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 

P. S. — I being the oldest maid, and thereby 
most concerned, do think it proper to be the mes- 
senger to your Excellency in behalf of my fellow- 
subscribers. — Savannah Georgian and Journal. 



Sandy Hook Light-House.— In 1762, John 
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Cbuger, Philip Livingston, Leonard Lispen- 
ard, and William Bayard, by direction of the 
Legislature of the Colony of New York, and as 
Trustees for the Government, purchased four acres 
of ground on the point of Sandy Hook, and there 
erected a light-house and out- buildings. There 
had, we believe, been a beacon-light displayed 
there before, but this was the first permanent 
light-house built. During the early part of the 
Revolution, the light was extinguished by order of 
the Government; and, in 1790, the grounds, build- 
ings, &c., were ceded by the People of the State 
of New York to the United States of America. 

This seems to dispose of all the pretensions of 
New Jersey, to interfere with that property. 



A Love Afpaib op Benedict Arnold's. — The 
following is a veritable letter, written by General 
Benedict Arnold, inclosing one to Miss Deblois of 
Boston. It was addressed to Mrs. General Knox, 
who was then residing'in Boston, and was a friend 
of Arnold's lady love, who was, as we understand 
from one of her few surviving cotemporaries, 
quite a belle in Boston, a lady of mo6t respectable 
standing in society, and of fortune. Whether she 
reciprocated Arnold's passion we cannot learn. 
Whether she did or did not, however, it is certain 
that the parties were never united and the lady 
was never married. Tradition says that some time 
subsequently to the date of this letter, she went so 
far as to enter the church for the purpose of being 
married to a Boston gentleman ; and that there 
the marriage was forbidden by her own mother, 
for what reason is not now known. 

Miss Deblois lived and died in Boston, in single 
blessedness and high respectability. It will be 
seen by the impassioned language of Arnold's 
letter that he made love even as he fought and 
did every thing else, — with all his might and 
main. And one cannot help reflecting how very 
different might have been the history of this 
brave but passionate and ill-principled man, had 
he succeeded in this love affair. 

At the time he wrote this letter he was perhaps 
at the zenith of his fame. It was just subsequent 
to his brilliant career in Canada and along the 
lakes. The original letter, in Arnold's own hand 
writing, was recently discovered among the 
papers of General Knox. It is written in a hand- 
some, free, and unaffected hand. The Boston 
Traveller which publishes this letter, gives the 
spelling and capitalizing as in the original. — N. 
Y. Tribune, 

"Watertown, March, 1777, 

"Dear Madame : I have taken the liberty of 
Inclosing A Letter for the Heavenly Miss 
"Deblos, which beg the favor of your delivering, 
f with the Trunk of Gowns, &c, which Mrs. 
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Colburn promis'd me to Send to your House. 
I hope she will make no objections against re- 
ceiving them. I made no doubt you will soon 
have the pleasure seeing the Charming Mrs. 
Emery, and have it in your power to give me 
some favourable Intelligence. I shall remain 
Under the most Anxious Suspense until I have 
the favour of a line from you, who (if I may 
Judge) will from your own experience, conceive 
the fond Anxiety, the Glowing hopes, and Chill- 
ing fears, that Alternately possess the breast of 
"Dear Madame, 

"Your Obed't & most Humble Serv't, 

44 B. Arnold. 
"Mrs. Knox, Boston." 



The First Silk manufactured in the United 
States. — Mr. T. Kohn, a merchant of this city, 
who deals in ribbons, fringes, &c., has put up 
some valuable machinery in Mr. Thrall's building, 
near the railroad station, for weaving silk. He 
showed us a piece of silk, yesterday, containing 
twelve yards, which was made by this machinery, 
and which he claims is the first piece of silk ever 
made in this country. It is very heavy, made of 
double thread, and is a plaid of five colors. It 
is certainly a successful experiment. Mr. Kohn 
has machinery for producing six hundred differ- 
ent patterns of figured silks ; and he intends to do 
a good business at silk making. He also intends 
to make ribbons. Mr. Albert Sugden, who su- 
perintends the work, is an experienced and com- 
petent weaver ; and he has procured from England 
certain portions of the machinery used, and di- 
rected the work in putting it up. The piece of 
silk shown us is seven-eighths of a yard wide ; and 
it is thought to be worth two dollars a yard, 
though it can probably be sold for less. — Hart* 
ford Times. 

[reply to the above.] 

To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Sir : I cut the above slip from The Tribune of 
Dec. 21. On reading it, I called a witness to the 
stand — my mother — who, though verging toward 
fourscore years, has an e} r e still undimmed, and a 
natural force but little abated. She is a grand- 
daughter of Colonel Jedediah Elderkin, who, 
with his compeer, Colonel Eliphalet Dyer, were 
prominent lawyers at Windham, Connecticut* 
during most of the last half of the eighteenth 
century. Colonel Elderkin took a great interest 
in the manufacture of silk. He had a farm a 
few miles from Windham, where he grew the 
mulberry, and had quite an extensive cocoonery. 
He procured a loom and a weaver from Europe ; 
and my mother distinctly remembers seeing pieces 
of silk made, more than sixty years ago. Colonel 
Elderkin had the silk made into dresses for his 
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daughters. Silk handkerchiefs were made in 
considerable numbers. 

From causes not now known to me, the manu- 
facture was discontinued ; but to this day, silk 
thread is made, I think, at Mansfield, in Connec- 
ticut. I was, myself, at the house of my maternal 
grandfather at Windham, twenty-five years 
ago, and then examined many of the papers of 
Colonel Elderkin, and selected out portions of his 
correspondence with different persons in refer- 
ence to the silk culture and manufacture. In my 
removal from New- York, the papers have been 
mislaid, but the subject interested me at the time ; 
and the article from The Hartford Times brought 
it again vividly to my recollection. It is greatly 
to be hoped that this enterprise of Mr. Eohn may 
be successful. If he may not claim the honor of 
having woven the first web, he may still have 
claim to the greater honor of being the first suc- 
cessful pioneer in an enterprise which may in 
some degree relieve us from our dependence on 
the silk-looms of Europe. 

Very truly your friend, 

William W. Campbell. 

4/Hebby Valley, Dec. 25,. 1857. 



A Venerable Bill of Costs. — There is in the 
possession of B. PL Jarvis, Esq., formerly Clerk 
of the Court of Common Pleas, quite a literary 
and legal curiosity. We subjoin a copy : 

Hathahijl Hazam* . MjLT01| , 8 Coinrr> 

Ma yob's Chambibs. 
£b.&. 

Entering action and summons 8 8 

Serving and return 1 9 

Filing declaration 1 

Entering return of summons 1 

Bulo to plead 9 

Bale of continuance 9 

Entering judgment by default S 

Entering judgment confessed S 

Recorder 6 

Attorney and Counsel 1 

Making up the record 9 

Oyer and Bellringer 1 9 

Execution 1 6 

Drawing costs and copy 1 6 

Taxing costs 1 

Dam.... £5 0s. 6d/l S 12 8 
Costs... 8 12 8 I Poundage 8 10 

Total.. 7 13 9 J £2 16 1 

Nvw York, April 1st, 1746. 
I Do Tax this Bill at two Pounds Sixteen Shillings and one 
Penny, poundage included. Dan. Hobbmandkb. 



Mr. Robson, who spent his old age with his son 
William, two miles back of Newport, Kentucky. 
He was employed by Fulton, Livingston, & Co., 
of New York. The boat was launched at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on the seventeenth day of March, 
1811, and called the New Orleans. She was primed 
with a bluish colored paint. She passed New 
Madrid, Missouri, at the time of the earthquake in 
December, 1811. Mr. Scowls, now living in 
Covington, a wealthy man, was Cabin-boy on 
her; Andrew Jack was Pilot ; and a Mr. Baker was 
was Engineer. She carried General Coffee and 
Don Carl from Natchez with their troops down to 
New Orleans, in 1814, at the time GeneralJack- 
son was defending that city against the British. 



The Ftjrst Western Steamboat. — The New- 
port (Ky.) News has the annexed interesting ac- 
count of the first steamboat on the Western 
waters: 

The first steamboat that ever run on the Western 
waters, was built under the superintendence of 



The First State Prison. — Few of our readers 
probably know that there is yet standing within 
the city of New York, the first " State Prison" 
ever erected in the State of New- York, and one 
of the first built in the United States. 

This old State Prison still stands in the Ninth 
Ward, on the block bounded by Washington, 
Amos, West, and Charles -streets; and is now oc- 
cupied as a brewery. It was erected in the then 
village of Greenwich, in the years 1794 and 1795; 
and was opened for the reception of prisoners 
from the entire State, in 1796. It was a large 
three-story, stone building, having all its work- 
shops in the rear. The space was inclosed by a 
strong stone wall, fourteen feet high in front and 
twenty-three in the rear, within which stood 
the Prison and its appendages. The whole in- 
closure comprised about four acres, and included 
the three blocks of ground on Washington and 
West-streets, between Christopher and Perry. 

This Prison continued the only receptacle for 
persons convicted of felonies in this State, until 
1816, when the western regions having become 
populous, the State Prison at Auburn was com- 
menced, and completed in 1818. 

The New York Prison was, however, kept up 
until about 1828, when the new one at Mount 
Pleasant, commonly called Sing Sing, having been 
completed, the prisoners were transferred thither 
and the old building purchased by the City Gov- 
ernment. 

In the early history of this Prison, revolts were 
quite frequent. In 1803, one occurred, which was 
not suppressed until three prisoners were killed 
and several wounded. A strong guard was con- 
stantly kept up, composed of a Captain, two Cor- 
porals, a drummer, a fifer, and twenty privates. 
Besides these there was one Principal, one Deputy, 
and fifteen Assistant-keepers. 

The Prison was under the government of a 
Board of Seven Inspectors, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent of tho 
Senate. This Board made the necessary rules for 
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the government of the Prison, appointed the offi- 
cers, purchased supplies, etc. 

The old building, as it now stands, half sur- 
rounded by other edifices, is an interesting me- 
mento of. the past. — iV. Y. Times. 



The First Duel in the United States. — 

Many of our readers will be surprised to learn 

that l he first duel in the now United States, was 

fought at Plymouth in 1G21, the year succeeding 

the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, Sabine in 

his Notea^ says : ' * The parties were Edward Doty 

44 and Edward Leister, servants of Stephen Hop- 

41 kins, and, having a dispute, they settled it — 

44 gentlemen-like — with a sword and dagger. 

44 Both were wounded. Without a statute law on 

4< the subject, the whole company of Puritans as- 

"seinbled to consider and punish the offence. 

"The decision was the wisest that could have 

44 been made. Doty and Leister, were ordered to 

41 be tied together, heads and feet for twenty- 

44 four hours, without food or drink; but the 

41 intercession of their master, their own human- 

44 ity and promises, procured a speedy release." 



Massachusetts Seventy Years Ago. — An 
exchange in some well considered comments on 
44 the progress of the world," remarks: In our 
own country, the signs of progress and improve- 
ment are numerous. The arts of peace were never 
more sedulously cultivated, and changes for the 
better are constantly taking place, changes in 
which the nobler and purer spirit of our nature is 
made distinct and apparent, and a deeper degree 
of interest is manifested for the unfortunate and 
suffering, Look, for example, at the following 
paragraphs, descriptive of the condition of the 
affairs in Massachusetts, seventy years ago: 

The Pillory in State Street. — Fifty years 
ago, criminals were often sentenced to exposure 
on the pillory, which sentence was thus accom- 
plished : In the jail yard, then located in Court- 
square, was kept a gallows on wheels, which, on 
an occasion for its services, was rolled down State- 
street, East of the old City-hall, and on this the 
criminals were exhibited to the gaze of the assem- 
bled crowd, who generally confined themselves to 
derisive remarks and shouts ; but once in a while 
a mischievous urchin would throw a rotten egg, 
or some other missile, at the head of the pilloried 
prisoner. At one time, four persons named 
Southack, Pierpont, Stover, and Hall, were placed 
in the pillory for swindling. They stood facing 
each point of the compass, and each hour were 
changed, so that in four hours they had all faced 
the four points of the compass. Another punish- 
ment was to place a man on the gallows with a 
rope around his neck. On one occasion, a pris- 



oner so punished, came near being actually hanged, 
after which the practice was abandoned. Publia 
whipping for theft was also in vogue about the 
same period ; and there are persons now living 
who have seen men, and even a woman, publicly 
whipped on a gallows in State-street. 

More of the Good Old Times. — The follow- 
ing memorandum have been discovered in the ar- 
chives of Hampshire County. From the cool, 
business-like style in which he mentions it, hang- 
ing people must have been a pleasure to Sheriff 
Porter. The style in which a memorandum Si 
made of such little matters as hanging and whip- 
ping, and this on a piece of paper devoted to 
another purpose, as if to sacrifice a clean sheet 
were a clean waste, is admirable : — 

Skntbnozb at tub Supbbmh Coubt, April, 1768. 

Abijah Converge to be hanged. 

Asa Hopkins to stand in the pillory one hour, be whipped 
twenty stripes and pay costs— standing committed. 

Cost..:. £17 15 10 

Collecting fees 10 6 

~~18 6 4 
Abraham Parkhnrst to be whipped ten stripes and pay 
costs, standing committed, &c 
Extract from the sentences. 

Attest, E. Pouter, Sheriff. 



History of Wheat in America.- Wheat was 
first introduced in the North American Colonies, 
in 1595, on the Elizabeth Islands, in Massa- 
chusetts, by Gosnold, at the time he explored 
that coast. That has been upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and since that time, so 
great has been the increase of that cereal, that in 
the year 1849, according to the census of 1850, 
the product amounted to 160,503,809 bushels. 
Up to 1610, and perhaps later, England supplied 
the Colonies with the greater part of their bread- 
stuffs. 



The First Tea Destroyed. — The Newbury- 
port Herald has published some very interesting 
revolutionary reminiscences. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from one of the series of papers, 
as it relates to a subject which will never lose its 
interest After mentioning the excise laws of 
1754, and the troubles respecting the Stamp act, 
The Herald says ; — "Next came the tea difficulty; 
" and all have heard what was done by the 
' ' ( Mohawks ' of Boston with the tea at that port : 
" but as yet none of our historians have given the 
"fact that, before Boston acted in the disguise 
" of Indians, the ship-carpenters of Newburyport 
" publicly and openly burned up the tea in Mar- 
"ket-square. How this well-authenticated fact 
" escaped, that the first defiant resistance to tea 
" imposition in this country was in Newburyport^ 
" we cannot tell. But twice was this resistance 
"made! once by burning it in Federal Street, and 
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" again in the Market. The tea was stored in the 
"powder-house for safe keeping. Ebenezer 
"Johnson, standing one day upon the timber of 
" his yard, called his men about him, and after a 
" few patriotic words, gave the order : 4 All who 
" ' are ready to join, knock your adzes from their 
" ' handles, shoulder their handles, and follow 
1 ' ' me. * Every adze in the yard was knocked off ; 
"and that stout, athletic man, who would have 
"marched through a regiment of ' red-coats,' 
"had they then stood in his way, taking his 
" broad-axe as an emblem of leadership and for 
"use, marched at the head of the company to 
"the powder-house. There that well-tried axe 
'•opened a way through the door, and each man 
" shouldering his chest of tea, again fell into line. 
"They marched direct to the Market, and then 
"in single file around the bid meeting-house, 
" where the pump now is, when Johnson's axe 
" opened his chest, and box and tea were on the 
" ground together. Each man as he came up did 
" the same, when, with his own hand, Johnson 
" lighted the pile and burned it to ashes ; and on 
" that spot, without disguise, the ship-carpenters 
" of Newburyport destroyed the first tea that was 
" destroyed in America." 
What will Boston say to this ? 



Bass-wood Papek. — Several papers refer to 
this article, as a recent invention. It is not so. 
As early as 1796, a newspaper prepared from 
bass-wood, was printed in Vermont, by the cele- 
brated Matthew Lyon, bearing the title of The 
Scourge of Aristocracy, and Mepository of Im- 
portant Political Truth. It was in this paper 
that Lyon published the libel for which he was 
tried and convicted under the famous Sedition 
law. He was sentenced to an imprisonment in 
jail for four months, and the payment of a fine of 
One thousand dollars, and costs. Lyon died in 
1822, and repeated attempts were made, after his 
decease, to obtain from Congress a remission of 
the fine and costs, but without success, till 1840; 
when it was voted to refund the amount, with 
interest, to his legal representatives. — Salem Ga- 
zette. 



An Interesting Letter from General Scott. 
— Every reader, we doubt not, will agree with us 
that the subjoined letter is not only an interesting 
one, but that the concluding sentence of it makes 
it a remarkable one. It is an exact eopy of a let- 
ter written by General Winfield Scott, then a 
Captain in the army, during a sojourn at his home 
in Petersburg, Virginia, on the 18th of June, 
1811, just one year before the Declaration of War. 
The letter was addressed to an old friend in this 



city, and is now in possession of his son, J. L» 
Edwards, Esq. — The National Intelligencer. 

"Petersburg, June, 1811. 
" I believe we have very little village news to* 
give you, nor do I know what would please you 
in that way. 

14 Of myself— that personage who fills so large 
a space in every man's own imagination, and so 
small a one in the imagination of every other — 
I can say but little ; perhaps less would please 
you more. Since my return to Virginia, my 
time has been passed in easy transitions from 
pleasure to rtudy, from study to pleasure ; in 
my gayety forgetting the student, in the stu- 
dent forgetting my gayety. I have generally 
been in the office of my friend, Mr. Leigh, 
though not unmindful of the studies connected 
with my present profession ; but you will easily 
conceive my military ardor has suffered abate- 
ment. Indeed, it is my design, as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to throw the feather 
out of my cap and resume it in my hand. Yet, 
should war come at last, my enthusiasm will be- 
rekindled ; and then who knows but that I may 
yet write my history with my sword ? " 
"Yours, truly, 

"Winfield Scott. 
" Lewis Edwards, Esq., Washington." 
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Winter Perils op Old. — Looking through 
a copy of The Boston Post Boy and Advertiser, 
dated Feb. 8, 1768 — only a hundred years ago 
— we find, under the date of " New York, Jan. 
" 25," the following : 

"A letter from Montreal dated Dec. 27, 1767, 
' ' advises that it is feared the couriers with the 
* * mail from New York for that place are both 
1 ' drowned in attempting to cross the river, f St. 
Lawrence.] " They were spoke with by a man 
" who came afterward to Montreal, who says that 
" three days after he saw them, he was informed 
"that they, with two countrymen, took a canoe 
" to cross at the Falls of St. Louis, three leagues 
" above Montreal, and that soon after there came 
"on thick Weather, and a heavy Fall of Snow, in 
" which he imagines that the Canoe was overset 
"by the Ice, and the People drowned, and they 
"have heard nothing of them since. There i* 
"not the smallest Chance of ever finding the 
"Mail, as the River is very broad, full of floating 
"Ice, and the Current exceedingly strong for 
" many Miles down. 

"Another Letter from Skenesborough," [now 
Whitehall] "of the 14th of January, confirms 
" the above account, and says, it is the Mail 
" which left New YorTc the latter end of Novem- 
" ber : "Pis added that twenty -four Persons have- 
"suffered the same Fate within a Month past, by 
"a Thaw, that brought great Quantities of Ice 
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' • down that rapid River — such as had not been 
4 * known at that Season in the Memory of Man. 
4 ' Lake George has not been passable by Ice this 
*' Season, though the Route to Grown Point has 
*• ' been good ever since November." 

The mail now goes through from New York to 
Montreal in fewer hours than the days required 
for the same service a hundred years ago, and 
tha( without drowning the carriers. 



The Grays of Jefferson. — "I ascended, 
{writes one who some time since visited Mon- 
ticello,) " the winding road which leads from 
Charlottesville to Monticello. The path leads 
a circuitous ascent of about two miles up a 
miniature mountain, to the farm and the grave 
of Jefferson. On entering the gate which opens 
into the enclosure, numerous paths diverge in 
various directions, winding through beautiful 
groves to the summit of the hill. From the 
peak on which the house stands, a grand and 
nearly unlimited view opens to the thickly 
wooded hills and fertile valleys which stretch 
out on either side. The University, with its 
dome, porticoes, and colonnade, looks like a 
fair city in the plain; Charlottesville seems to 
be directly beneath. No spot can be imagined 
as combining greater advantages of grandeur, 
healthf ulness, and seclusion. The house is noble 
in its appearance : two large columns support a 
portico which extends from the wings, and into 
which the front door opens. The apartments 
are neatly furnished and embellished with 
statues, busts, portraits, and natural curiosities. 
The grounds and outhouses have heen neglected, 
Mr. Jefferson's attention being absorbed from 
such personal concerns by the cares attendant 
on th 3 superintendence of the University, which, 
when in health, he visited daily since its erection 
commenced. At a short distance, behind the 
mansion, in a quiet, shady spot, the visitor sees 
a square enclosure, surrounded by a low, un- 
mortared stone wall, which he enters by a neat 
wooden gate. This is the family burying- 
ground, containing ten or fifteen graves, none 
of them marked by epitaphs, and only a few 
distinguished by any memorial. When I saw 
it, the vault was just arched, and in readiness 
for the plain stone which is to cover it. May it 
ever continue, like Washington's, without any 
adventitious attraction of conspicuousness, for 
when we or our posterity need any other me- 
mento of our debt of honor to those names than 
their simple inscriptions on paper, wood, or 
stone, gorgeous tombs would be a mockery to 
thsir memories. When gratitude shall cease to 
consecrate their remembrances in the hearts of 
our citizens, no cenotaph will inspire the rever- 
ence we owe to them." 



An Accidental Resemblance. — The Wash- 
ington Star says : The original rough draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, in the hand- 
writings of Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Franklin, and the 
elder Adams, is preserved in the State Depart- 
ment with great care. It has been framed and 
placed in a box of black walnut, hung against 
the wall, the door of which is of one piece about 
two feet square. At certain angles of the room, 
the grain and natural marks of which the door is 
fabricated, present a singular appearance. With- 
out the exercise of any great fancy, a representa- 
tion of the battle of Bunker Hill can be dis- 
covered, though some contend it has a great 
resemblance to the storming of Stony Point, or 
the attack on King's Mountain. It is quite a 
curiosity. 



A Singular Historical Fact. — Alluding to the 
Battle of Bunker's Hill, which occurred on the 
seventeenth of June, the Boston Post remarks : 

It is a singular fact, that on the eighteenth 
of June, 1775, there were few who would have 
cared to claim a share in the transactions of 
the previous day. The attempt to occupy so 
exposed a place as Breed's Hill was pronounced 
rash in the conception and discreditable in the ex- 
ecution; there was a deep feeling of disappoint- 
ment and mortification in the Colonies at the 
result, and the complaints were loud and many at 
the lack of good conduct evinced somewhere. 
Years elapsed before any one claimed for him- 
self, or for a friend, the honor of having com- 
manded on the occasion ; and other years elapsed 
before there way a general notice of the anniver- 
sary. Yet the bravery of its chief actors was so 
conspicuous as to elicit the warmest tributes ; and 
intelligent sympathizers with the cause of freedom 
looked deeper than the outward sign of defeat 
One of them, Governor Johnson, in a truly elo- 
quent speech in the House of Commons, on the 
thirtieth of October, 1775, delivered the judg- 
ment of posterity. " To a mind" he said, * * who 
" loves to contemplate the glorious spirit of free- 
"dom, no spectacle can be more affecting than 
" the action at Bunker's Hill. To see an irregu- 
"lar peasantry, commanded by a physician, in- 
ferior in numbers, opposed by every circum- 
" stance of cannon and bombs that could terrify 
"timid minds, calmly wait the attack of the 
" gallant Howe, leading on the best troops in the 
1 ' world, with an excellent train of artillery, and 
"twice repulsing those very troops who had often 
" chased the chosen battalions of France, and at 
"last retiring for want of ammunition, but in so 
44 respectable a manner that they were not even 
" pursued — who can reflect on such scenes and 
"not adore the constitution of Government that 
" could breed such men." 
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"Washington's Farewell. — The following ex- 
tract, says the Washington National Intelligencer, 
is from a letter written by a lady upward of eighty 
years old, residing in Philadelphia, to her grand- 
son, in Washington, District of Columbia: 

"When George Washington delivered his 
11 'Farewell Address,' in the room at the South- 
•• east corner of Chestnut and Sixth-streets, I sat 
"immediately in front of him. It was in the 
"room Congress occupied. The table of the 
" Speaker was between the two windows onSixth- 
•' street. The daughter of Dr. C. of Alexandria, 
• 4 the physician and intimate friend of Washing- 
14 ton, Mrs. H., whose husband was the Auditor, 
"was a very dear friend of mine. Her brother 
u Washington was one of the Secretaries of Gen- 
"eral Washington. Young Dandridge, a 
"nephew of Mrs. Washington, was the other. I 
" was included in Mrs. H.'s party to witness the 
•' august, the solemn scene. Mr. H. declined 
" going with Mrs. H. as she had determined to 
" go early, so as to secure the front bench. It 
" was fortunate for Mrs. C. afterwards Mrs, L. 
" that she could not trust herself to be so near 
' * her honored grandfather. My dear father stood 
"very near her. She was terribly agitated. 
" There was a narrow passage from the door of 
" the entrance to the room, which was on the East, 
" dividing the rows of benches. General Wash- 
ington stopped at the end to let Mr. Adams 
"pass to the chair. The latter always wore a 
"full suit of bright drab, with lash or loose 
" cuffs to his coat. He always wore wrist ruffles. 
" He had not changed his fashions. He was a 
•' short man with a good head. With his family 
"he attended our church twice a day. — General 
" Washington's dress was a full suit of black. 
" His military hat had the black cockade. There 
"stood the 'Father of his Couutry,' acknow- 
" ledged by the nation — the" first in war, first in 
" peace, and first in the hearts of his Countrymen. 
" No marshall, with gold colored scarfs, attended 
"him — there was no cheering — no noise. The 
" most profound silence greeted him, as if the 
" great assembly desired to hear him breath, and 
" catch his breath in homage of their hearts. Mr, 
" Adams covered his face with both his hands ; 
" the sleeves of his coat and his hands were covered 
"with tears. Every now and then, there was a 
" suppressed sob. I cannot describe Washing- 
44 ton's apperrance as I felt it — perfectly com- 
•'posedand self-possessed till the close of his 
"address, then, when strong nervous sobs broke 
" loose — when tears covered the face — then the 
" great man was shaken. I never took my eyes 
"from his face. Large drops came from his 
"eyes. He looked to the youthful children, 
41 who were parting with their father, their friend, 
"as if his heart was with them, and would be to 
11 the end." 



Jeff. Davis in the United States Army. — 
Jeff. Davis's appointment and commission as First 
Lieutenant of United States Dragoons, was 
found among his private papers, at his residence, 
near Jackson, Mississippi, on the eleventh of July, 
1863, by J. H. Goldsmith, Company B. Four- 
teenth Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 

The appointment is simply a partly printed and 
partly written letter-sheet, with the blanks fijled. 
It is dated June the fifth, 1834, and signed " F. C. 
4 * Jones, "or * * H . Jones, " [Roger Jones, probably \ } 
as nearly as I can make out. The commission is 
on parchment, dated May the tenth, 1834, is 
signed "Andrew Jackson, President," in a bold 
hand, and countersigned "Lewis Cass, Secretary 
"of War." The commission is much defaced 
by time and water. 



<i 



Mild Winters. — The following is copied 
from the fly-leaf of a book in my possession,, 
written, I believe, by the late John Targee, esq. 

P. 



"January, 1824. 

January 15. — This day arrived from Troy a 
sloop, and the steamboat James Kent arrived 
last evening from Coxsackie — the Kent having 
been caught in the ice in the early part of the 
season. The river had been closed as far down 
as Poughkeepsie, but owing to the uncommon 
mildness of the season the ice gave way, and 
the above ve* sels came down to the city. Yes- 
terday, the fourteenth, the weather was uncom- 
mon windy and cold. Fifteenth, in the morning, 
mild ; afternoon, more cold — thermomenter 31 . 
"Note. — The river closed again, and opened 
on or about the eigthh of March, when the Fir* 
Fly steamboat arrived on the tenth of March 
from Albany." New York Tribune. 
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Incidents m the Settlement op China, 

Maine.* 

Messrs. Editors : — I wish to offer for publi- 
cation some account of the first settlement of 
China, which commenced about ninety years ago, 
in the time of the Revolutionary war, by some 
people from Massachusetts, when this part of 
Maine was almost entirely an unbroken wilder- 
ness. 

The incidents I am about to relate I heard from 
the mouths of those people, some seventy years 
ago-— being now nearly eighty years of age. 
They settled on the easterly shore of the Twelve 
Mile pond, on a fine tract of land sloping westerly 
to the pond. Their nearest neighbors were in 

* From The Maine Farmer, 
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Vassalboro', (Getchell's Corner,) ten miles distant. 
They passed the first winter, with which for se- 
verity our winters now would hardly begin to 
compare, in which they suffered extremely from 
want and cold. In the spring following, the men 
having planted some potatoes on a piece of burnt 
land, started off in quest of food. They pro- 
ceeded down the pond, seven miles, to the outlet. 
Leaving their canoe, they proceeded four miles 
by spotted trees to GetchelVs Corner ; thence in a 
canoe eighteen miles down the Kennebec to Cob- 
bossee Contee, where was then the only grist mill 
in the region, built by Dr. Gardiner in 1760. 
The corn was then all brought from Boston in 
vessels. Here they expected to get employment 
enough to buy a few bushels, get it ground, and 
return to their starving families ; but to their 
dreadful disappointment the corn had been all 
sold, and they set out with heavy hearts for home, 
with their empty bags. After they got above 
tide water at Augusta, they had to pole their 
canoe up the rapids, twelve miles, to GetchelTs 
Corner, thence homeward the way they came, 
having been gons a week. Their half -famished 
families saw them at a distance on the pond, and 
immediately put on their kettles with water to 
cook some pudding as soon as they should arrive. 
Their little ones ran down to the shore to greet 
them. They walked into their desolate homes, 
looking at each other in mute despair. Not a 
word was spoken for half an hour — their little 
ones crying with hunger. But how did they 
make out to live after this? is the natural inquiiy. 
Well, they had to dig up the- potatoes they had 
planted — perhaps not all of them — the fish, shad, 
and alewives, in the spring ran up to the outlet 
in such vast numbers that I have heard the old 
people say that they could have walked over the 
stream on the backs of them on snow-shoes. 
Then the moose were very abundant. They 
would wade into the pond in the night, and 
brouse among the lilies and water grass. The 
people would watch for them and go out in 
canoes and kill them with clubs. Then they got 
to keeping a cow or two, pasturing them in the 
woods and meadow, and cutting hay for them in 
the meadow. Thus they got along, placing their 
reliance upon a kind Providence, until the wilder- 
ness blossomed like a rose. There were fine 
farms, stocks of cattle, and diaries, more than 
sixty years ago, all in sight of the now pleasant 
village of. China. Many a traveller has been 
charmed with the sight of these farms and of the 
beautiful sheet of water below them, now called 
China lake. Such were tli3 hardships suffered 
by the pioneers of China, (formerly Harlem) but 
they have long since passed away. 

Farmington, Mb. Daniel Sewall. 



XTV.— NOTES. 

The Monument of Burrows. — In the year 
1815, an "Old New-Yorker" (Matthew L. 
Davis, Esq.) was travelling through the town of 
Portland, Maine, where he discovered the grave 
of the gallant Captain William Burrows, of the 
U. S. Brig Enter prize — who was mortally 
wounded on the fifth of September, 1813, in a 
severe but successful contest with the English 
Brig Boxer — was without a head stone. Mr, 
Davis's patriotic liberality on this occasion was 
thus noticed by The Portland Argus: — 

"A gentleman from New York, Matthew L. 
"Davis, Esq., while passing through town a few 
" days since, on a tour to the Eastward, had ac- 
"cidentally taken a walk into our burying 
"ground. His attention was attracted to the 
"neglected grave of the late gallant Captain 
" Burrows. The only guide to the spot, where is 
" deposited the remains of one who had so much 
' * heroic merit and who deserved so much of his 
"country, was the tomb stone of his deceased 
" competitor, the British Captain, Blythe. This 
"was erected two years since by the surviving 
"officers of the Boxer. The thought was in- 
" stant. Mr. Davis immediately gave orders for 
" an elegant marble monument to be erected over 
"the grave of Burrows, to be finished by his 
"return, and without the sparing of labor or 
' * expense. It is now completed and put up. Its 
"style of execution does much credit to the in- 
"genious artist, Mr. Bartlett Adams, of this 
'• town ; and the inscription is highly creditable 
"to the taste, judgment, and modesty of the 
4 * generous donor, and worthy the hero, whom it 
" is designed to commemorate. " 

The following is the memorial inscribed on the 
Monument : — 

BENEATH THIS STONE 
moulders 

THE BODY OP 

WILLIAM BURROWS, 

LATE COMMANDER 
or THB 

UNITED STATES BRIG ENTERPRISE, 

who was mortally wounded on the fifth 
of September, 1813, 

IN AN ACTION WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO INCREASB 
THE FAME OF AMERICAN VALOUR, BY CAP- 
TURING HIS 

BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S BRIQ* 
BOXER, 

AFTER A SEVERE CONTEST 09 

Jforty-five minutes. 
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A passing stranger has erected this monument of 
respect to the manes of a Patriot, who in the 
hour of peril, obeyed the loud summons of an 
injured country, and who gallantly met, fought, 
and conquered the foeman. 

New York City. T. F. D. V. 



A Slight Difference. — The State of New 
Tork has for many years had in its employ, as 
custodian of its archives, that eminent scholar and 
archaeologist, Doctor E. B. O'Callaghan. All 
the earlier manuscripts are in the Dutch language. 
Many years ago these manuscripts were translated 
into English, and last summer the Doctor had 
occasion to verify some of the papers. In one, it 
was stated that the Directors at Amsterdam, in 
sending to this country a lot of emigrants, had 
supplied each one. with a codfish hook. By refer- 
ence to the original, Dr. O'Callaghan found that 
it meant each a pea-jacket. — Grand Bapids 
(Mich.) Democrat, Nov. 12, 1867. 



Punning Trades Tokens. — Will Rose, a 
publican, of Coleraine, in Ireland, issued trades 
tokens with a Bear, passant, on the reverse — Ex- 
change. For. A. Can. {i.e., of Beer!), and 
as if the pun was not ridiculous enough, there 
was a Rose as a rebus for his name. 

Thomas Dawson, of Leeds, perpetrated a sim- 
ilar pun on his token, dated 1670. It says, — 
Beware. Of. Y* Beare, evidently alluding 
to the strength of his beer. — Boynes and Aker- 
man's Trades Tokens of the Seventeenth Century. 

W. J. F. 



Remains of Earth-works. — In Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Boman Geography, ii., 
1256, in regard to the wall of Severus, across 
England, from the Solway Frith to the mouth of 
the Tyne, it is said that "Hodgson, in his His- 
" tory of Northumberland, (iii. 276) states a fact 
" curious if true. 'A little West of Portgate, the 
" * earth taken out of the fosse lies spread abroad 
4 " to the North in lines, just as the workmen 
" • wheeled it out and left it. The tracks of 
" * their barrows, with a slight mound on each 
44 • side, remain unaltered in form.' It is scarcely 
•' credible, however, that slight elevations of 
"earth, and superficial traces in it, should, for 
" more than a thousand years, have successfully 
•'resisted the constant operation of the natural 
•' agencies, which are sufficient to disintegrate the 
"hardest rock." 

So says the writer in the Dictionary. But, 
after reading this, we were walking across what 
is called in Carolina, an " old field," grown over 
and swarded down with the hard rooted and 
tough stemmed broom-grass so common in this 



country, which had been last planted in corn, 
and ploughed deep, before being thrown out of 
cultivation. And we noticed, as often is the case, 
that the ridges will retain their height indefinitely 
long. When once coated over with roots and the 
growth of the grass, it is difficult to see how they 
can be levelled down as long as the grass lives. 
We find these ridges remaining even when the * 4 old 
"field" has been grown over with the pines that 
so commonly return, with other trees, in old fields 
that are not under cultivation; and then the 
fallen leaves will help to preserve the ridges. 

And doubtless we may find, along the lines of 
railroads, just such banks of earth wheeled out ; 
and remaining just as left by the workmen. And 
so they will remain, as the turf is unbroken. 

Davidson College, N. C. E. F. R. 



QUERIES. 

Knickerbockers. — Dickens' Uncommercial 
Traveller, after describing his lodgings in Bond 
street, says that the hatter's young man, when he 
"got his Knickerbockers on, was even cheerful." 

Does he refer to Boots or Breeches? 

New York. K. 



St. Clair's Defeat. — Stone, in his Life of 
Brant, ii., App. vii., gives a Ballad, entitled 
Saintclaires Defeat, purporting to have been 
written " On Occasion of the Victory of the 
" Indians over that Officer, in 1791." 

Can any of the readers of The Historical 
Magazine inform me who was the author of that 
Ballad ? Mr. Stone does not give the name of 
the writer. 

Albany, N. Y. W. 



REPLIES. 

Lobsters and New York. — [H. M.,TL, ii. t 
182. J The story is not true. We did not need 
lobster planting here, for this favorite of the old 
Dutch aldermen is a native of the waters of New 
York. Vanderdonck, writing in 1642, says, 
"Lobsters are plenty. Some of these are very 
1 * large, being from five to six feet in length ; 
" others again are from a foot to a foot and a half 
" long, which are the best for the table." If the 
44 Sons of Rhode Island" can furnish specimens 
larger than these we will agree to eat them. 

Will Prawn be kind enough to give the name 
and date of the old New York newspaper referred 
to in his communication ? Shrimp. 
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XVII.— BOOKS. 
1. — Recent Publications. 

{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of The Histosio.vl Magazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to " Hbhby B. 
"JDawbox, MoaaiSANiA, N. i.," or to Messes. Chablvs 
8o3iumeb & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
Ctfy t as shall he most convenient {or them.] 

I.— Terra Maria; or Threads of Maryland Colonial His- 
tory. By Edward D. NeilL Phila: J. B. Lippencott & Co. 
1887. Duodecimo, pp. 260. 

If we do not mistake, the writer of this little 
▼olume was recently the Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Minnesota, and author of a 
standard History of that State, He is now one 
of the Secretaries of President Johnson ; and he 
tells us, in his Preface, that this is the result of 
his recreation, when not officially employed at the 
White House, while visiting the Congressional 
Library and rummaging the treasures of that 
fine collection. 

In his treatment of the Colonial history of 
Maryland, he devotes Chapters, respectively, to 
Oeorge and Ceciliua, first and second Lords Balti- 
more, the difficulties with Virginia, the advent 
of the Quakers and their influence, the disputes 
concerning boundaries, the Revolution of 1 689, 
society during the Eighteenth Century, and the 
causes which led to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and to the various Proprietaries. 

In the treatment of his subjects, Mr. Neill has 
employed an easy, flowing style without wasting 
words for mere effect; and it will be readily 
seen, by the most casual reader, that, although the 
Author does not pretend to be an expert in the 
History of Maryland, he knows where to look for 
the material, and how to employ it. 

We have not seen any work, concerning the 
settlement and progress of Maryland, which, 
within the same space, contains so much substan- 
tial information on the subject; and, for that 
reason, we are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to its merits. 

The publishers have issued it in a very neat 
dress; and it will form a very acceptable addition 
to the local History of Maryland. 



«.— Meditations on the actual state of Christianity, and 
<m the attack, which are now being made upon it. By M. 
Oulzot New York: C. Scrihner & Co., Sine anno. Crown 
octavo, pp. 890. Price $1.70. 

Two years since, the great French philosopher 
published his volume of Meditation* concerning 
the essence of Christianity; we have now, those 
concerning the actual state of the Christian 
religion, its internal and external condition, the 
elements which are actively adverse and antago- 
nistic to it, and the impulse imparted to it by 
that antagonism. 



It is not the province of this work to make an 
extended examination of the various important 
'subjects to which this volume is devoted ; but we 
cannot lay aside a volume from the pen, of M. 
Guizot without reminding our readers that the 
great ability and high character of its distin- 
guish 3d author commend it to their highest re- 
spect 

8.— Language and the study of Language. Twelve 
Lectures on the principles of Linguistic Science. By Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney. New York : C. Scrihner & Co., 1867. 
Crown octavo, pp. xi, 489. Price $2.50. 

Professor Whitney, the learned author of this 
work, has attempted to place before his readers 
all the facts regarding Language, which are most 
important. Among these he places its nature and 
origin, its growth and classifications, its ethnolog- 
ical bearing, its value to man, etc, ; and in as 
simple terms as possible, avoiding as far as he 
can do so, all technical and metaphysical phraseol- 
ogy, he has executed his task with great ability. 
The volume will find a hearty Welcome among 
students and instructors ; and its handsome dress 
will secure for it a place in every well-balanced 
library. 



4.— Tales of the Good Woman. By a doibtful Gentleman, 
otherwise, James K. Paulding. Edited by William I. Pauld- 
ing. In one volume. New York: C. Scribner & Co., 1867. 
Crown octavo, pp. 402. Price $2.50. 

6.— The Bulls and the Jonathans; comprising John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan and John Bull in America. By James 
K. Paulding. Sdited by William L Paulding. In one 
volume. New York : C. Scrihner & Co., 1867. Crown octavo, 
pp. 878. Price $2.50. 

It is an injunction of the Almighty to " honor 
1 'thy father and thy mother ; " and Mr. Paulding, 
the industrious Editor of these volumes, has earned 
for himself many blessings for the fidelity with 
which he has obeyed this heavenly law, in the work 
which is before us. 

The first of the two volumes which we have 
named is a collection of several of the minor 
papers of Mr. Paulding; the latter embraces two 
works, responsive to tfie slanders against the 
United States in which various English visitors 
indulged, about that period; and both will be 
welcomed, especially by those who, thirty* years 
ago, entered into the passing excitements of the 
day. Thc?se excitements and their attendant 
bitterness have been forgotten, except by the 
more venerable of our contemporaries, if they 
have ever been known to any others who now live 
— and it is well, therefore to revive such works 
as these, abounding as they do with that sturdy 
love of country and unmistakeablo earnestness 
of expression which characterized that period more 
than this, in order that those who shall come after 
us may learn some of the influences which con- 
trolled the affairs of the Union at that time and 
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be enabled to contrast them with the prevailing 
ideas of our own day. 

The Editor has faithfully carried the different 
•works through the Press, with carefully prepared 
Introductions and illustrative Notes; and we 
hope that his labors will be rewarded with a 
generous support. 



9,— Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Ward 
Beecber. Phonographlcally reported. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 832. Price $1.75. 

Prayers to God considered as merchandise, and 
sold as such ! Who but the late Secretary of the 
American Temperance Union, (so called,) would 
have entertained such an idea, even if two demons 
instead of one had prompted it? The fact exists, 
however, that for " several years," a grave and 
venerable Doctor in Divinity has listened, and 
thought of the "great loss" which he was ex- 
periencing in allowing so much ministerial sup- 
plication to run to waste, and employed, as a 
commercial speculation, an experienced phono- 
grapher to gather them, drop by drop, as they 
nave fallen from Mr. Beecher's lips; that these 
Prayers to the Almighty, thus picked up, in 
transitu, have been subsequently peddled, in the 
New York market ; and that they are here, printed, 
at fourteen shillings per copy. 

It is creditable to Mr. Beecher that he is not a 
party to so unholy a transaction ; and we regret 
that such a house as our own honored publishers 
has so far violated all that is decent by allowing 
its imprint to appear on the title page of such a 
work — even to gratify " the Reverend Doctor 
44 John Marsh." 



f.— Genealogy of the Van Brunt Family, 1658-1867. By 
Tennis O. Bergen. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1867. Octavo, 
pp. viii, 79. 

Rutger Joesten Van Brunt, a solid Dutch 
farmer, emigrated to New Netherland, in 1653, 
and was among the first settlers in New Utrecht, 
on Long Island. Like most other Dutchmen, he 
had a family ; and his descendants are now widely 
scattered over the country, under the well-known 
names of Van Dyck, Pollock, Hegeman, Petersen, 
Ditmas, Vanderbilt, Stymets, Hendrickson, 
Winant, Stillwell, Denyse, Rapalje, Lott, Left erts, 
Cowenhoven, Benson, Preste, Boice, Nafius, 
Voorhies, Bergen, Van Brunt, etc 

The volume before us, from the pen of one of 
our contributors who is well versed in such 
matters, contains the Genealogy of this widely- 
spread family, from its foundation in America 
until the present time; and it will prove very 
useful to the student and very interesting to those 
who now represent the original Rutger. 

The labor which is necessary for the production 
of such a volume is very little understood by 



those who have never attempted such a work; 
and we can very readily understand why, by 
reason of its details, it may be unduly neglected 
by the merely casual collector. It is, however, 
worthy of a better fate ; and we earnestly hope it 
may have* a renumerative circulation. 



8.—- Mental Arithmetic; or, oral exercises in Abstract and 
Commercial Arithmetic, with first lessons in written Arith- 
metic, for the nse of Schools. By Charles 8. Venable, Pro* 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. New 
York: Richardson & Co. 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 176. Price 
45 cents. 

».— Arithmetic, Pure and Commercial. For the use of 
Schools. By Charles S. Venable. New York: Richardson 
& Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. 261. Price $1. 

• 

10.— An Elementary Grammar of the English Language* 
By Geo. F. Holmes, LL. D. Professor of History, General 
Literature, and Rhetoric, in the University of Virginia. New 
York: Richardson & Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. 238. 

11.— The Southern Pictorial Fourth Reader. For 
Schools and Families. By Geo. F. Holmes, LL. D. New 
York : Richardson A Co. Duodecimo, pp. 276. 

1%.— Holmes' Southern Fifth Header for Schools and 
Families. By Geo. F. Holmes, LL. D. New York* 
Richardson & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 408. 

The above form portions of a series of text- 
books prepared for schools in the Southern States, 
by Southern scholars, at the instance of a New 
York publisher, Mr. Richardson, who is known to 
many of our readers as the founder, and, for many 
years, the publisher, of The Historical Maga- 
zine. 

It has been the purpose of the authors of these 
works to exclude from their pages whatever is 
calculated to keep alive the existing sectional 
animosities, either by invidious comparisons or 
partizan statements ; and as the ablest minds of 
the South are engaged in the preparations of 
these the importance of the undertaking cannot 
be too highly regarded. 

The series is intended to embrace, when com- 
plete, nine Readers, three Grammars, eight vol- 
umes of Mathematics, five on Geography and 
Astronomy, ^ve on the French, and three on th© 
Latin Language, etc., and it has been welcomed 
throughout the South, in the most flattering man- 
ner. 

The several volumes are well printed, on fair 
paper, and substantially bound ; and we commend 
them to those of our readers, North and South, 
who are interested in the education of the rising 
generation. 



18.— Hysteria. Remote Causes of Diseases In general r 
Treatment of Diseases by Tonic Agency : Local or Surgical 
Forms of Hysteria, etc Six Lectures delivered to the 8tiv- 
dents of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 1866. By F. C. Skey. 
F. R. S.. late President of the Royal College of Surgeons or 
England, Consulting Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, etc New York: A. Simpson & Co. 1867. Duodecimo, 
pp. viii, 108. 

This book is more especially interesting to our 
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medical friends ; but it contains so much sound 
sense, and is withal so free from th3 technicalities 
that usually abound in medical works, that the 
general reader may profit by its perusal. 

Mr. Skey is an advocate of the rational treat- 
ment of disease, i. e., that plan which makes 
nutrition and tonic medicaments the basis of the 
management of disease. His opposition to the 
spoliative and reducing system which so long 
held sway over the Medical profession, is bitter 
and undisguised ; and founded as it is upon a 
right appreciation of the nature of disease, can- 
not fail to do good, while his immense experience 
gives to his opinions an almost judicial aspect 
that merely theoretical views cannot possess. The 
American publishers have done a good service by 
placing this little book w T ithin the reach of the 
reading public, and they have earned for them- 
selves credit by the admirable typographical exe- 
cution of the same. 



VL-s-Proceedinqs of the Meeting held at the Inauguration 
of Rutgers Female College, April 80,1867. New York: 
Agathynian Press. 1867. Octavo, pp. 59. 

With all the elegance of tinted laid paper and 
rubricated title-pages, Doctor Pierce has here re- 
corded the inaugural services with which the Rut- 
gers Female Institute was introduced into the 
charmed circle of American Colleges. 

As a matter of local interest, it will commend 
itself to the attention of Collectors ; and the young 
house which printed need not be ashamed of its 
handiwork, in producing it, even when compared 
with the work of other and older offices. 



16. — An Early New England Marriage Dower, with 
Notes on the Lineage of Richard Scott of Providence* By 
Martin B. Scott Boston: 1867. Octavo, pp.9. 

A private reprint, in separate form, of a paper 
which appeared in a recent numl>er of The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
from the pen of M. B. Scott, Esq., a descendant 
of Richard. 

This Richard Scott was a brother-in-law of 
Anne Hutchinson, and among the earliest settlers 
of Rhode Island; and the leading paper in this 
tract is a deed of conveyance to his son-in-law, 
Christopher Holder, of the Island of Patience, 
in Narragansett Bay. This deed is followed with 
a certificate of Roger Williams ; and the Notes of 
the Editor conclude the volume. 

"We have gone over these " Notes" with some 
care, and we find them to be just what the editor 
promised in his title-page — they are notes on the 
family of Richard Scott, the Quaker, who died 
in Providence, in 1681-2, embracing notices' of 
his own life and character ; corrections of errors 
fato which Capron fell, while on the same subject, 
in 1817; a brief view of the persecutions to 



which his wife, Katharine Marbury, was subjected 
by the Puritans in Massachusetts, because of her 
sympathy with the Friends and the sympathy of 
her persecutors with barbarism and monarchy, 
etc. 

"We are glad to perceive that, even in the "West, 
the taste for historical studies is growing ; and 
that private gentlemen — business men and busy 
men— do not think it is necessary to let their 
legers and their counting-rooms employ all their 
energies or command all their sympathies. 



16.— No. I. Indian Bulletin for 1867, containing a brief 
account of the North American Indian?, and the interpreta- 
tion of many Indian names. By Rev. N. W. Jones. New 
York ; C. A. Alvord. 1867. Octavo, pp. 16. 

"We ar3 informed by ths author that "this 
" pamphlet has been issued to subscribers, for the 
"purpose of defraying in part the expense of an 
" effort to establish a National Professorship of 
" Indian Languages and Archaeology ; " but as the 
reader is not told any other particulars concerning 
this " effort, " we suspect that it has been issued 
in order that its author may be the better enabled 
to get a living while he continues to spend, — as 
he must * * often " have spent before, else he would 
not have been able to speak so positively of 
what is " often required" in that undertaking — 
"months of labor 1 ' to ensure "the correct inter- 
pretation of a single Indian name." "We do 
not object to such an employmc nt of the proceeds 
of the sale of this tract ; we only take the liberty 
of suggesting that there can be no necessity for a 
Christian minister to spend, "often," "months 
"of labor," in ascertaining " the correct interpre- 
" tation of a single Indian name,'* under the very 
queer supposition that he is thus engaged in an 
"effort to establish a National Professorship of 
"Indian Languages and Archaeology ; " and it is 
still more singular, that even after having thus 
* * often " spent * • months of labor" in interpreting 
"a single Indian name," there are still doubts, 
even in his own mind, concerning the correctness 
of the interpretations of "a few" of the names 
which he has introduced into this work. 

With this confession of the author's ignorance 
of his subject, staring us in the face in liis Prefa- 
tory Note, we have little prospect of entire satis* 
faction with the Bulletin itself. 

On the fifth line of the first page of the text of 
the work, the readar is introduced to "the beau- 
"tiful Pocahontas," and to her salvation of 
Captain Smith, evidently in open defiai.e; of our 
friend, Mr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge; and 
in the same paragraph, the Indian is said to have 
"furnished food, shelter, land, trade, and wealth 
"tohurdrtd* and thousands;" to have been a 
"skillful mechanic, a successful physician, a 
"practical farmer ; " and to have "left a liter- 
4 ( ature far more copious than the Hebrew " — very 
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much of which will be news to our readers, espe- 
cially since the ministerial character of the relator 
seems to furnish a guarantee of the correctness of 
the statements. 



17.— A Discource preached in Warren at the completion 
of the first Century of the Warren Association, September, 
11, 1867, by Samuel L. CaldwelL Providence: 1867. Octavo, 
pp. 19. 

The "Warren Association " is one of the oldest 
of the Baptist Associations in the country, and 
one of the most influential It was the Centennial 
birth-day of this venerable body which called the 
Pastor of the First Church, in Providence, to 
deliver the address which is now before us. 

In 1734, there were only fifteen Baptist 
Churches in New England; in 1767, seventy- 
nine; in 1784, a hundred and and fifty ; in 1796, 
three hundred and twenty-five; in 1860, twelve 
hundred and ninety-one— such has been the pro- 
gress of the denomination, during the past Cent- 
ury and a third. 

Doctor Caldwell boldly confronts the testi- 
mony of modem, so-called, historians; and he 
tells us that this steady inarch to power by the 
Baptists of New England, during the eighteenth 
Century, was only because "the Truth was 
41 mightier than the Law, than majorities, than 
* 'social customs and traditional education, than 
"all social forces against it;" and he does not 
hesitate to assert, in the most emphatic terms, that 
the Pnritans were "intolerant 71 where they were 
in authority, and " inhospitable" to those who 
were unlike themselves. The Browns 7 unsuccess- 
ful attempt to use the Prayer-book, the refusal of 
the Elders to tolerate Presbyterianism, the Antino- 
mian persecutions, the exile of Roger Williams, 
and the whipping of Obadiah Holmes, are among 
the instances referred to, to support this aver- 
ment; and he very aptly cites Presidents Dunster 
and Chauncey of Harvard, Lady Deborah Moody, 
and Hansard Knollys, as early Baptists. 

The early struggle with Puritan intolerance is 
also made the subject of a careful and elaborate 
survey. He also relates the origin of the Associa- 
tion at Warren, its progress to power, and its sub- 
sequent divisions for greater convenience; and he 
closes with a very excellent retrospect of the past 
Century. 

We observe that Doctor Caldwell alludes to the 
Confession of Faith of the English Baptists, in 
1643 ; we shall be glad to learn where it may be 
found. There are some persons who are not sat- 
isfied with the genuineness of all the Confessions 
of the Early Baptists in England, which the 
Hansard Knollys Society has issued; and we are 
-quite sure that the particular Confession which 
possesses the greatest historical interest — the first 
—has not been truly presented in the Society's 
Volume. We happen to own a perfect copy of 
the original edition ; and we speak by the book. 



IS.— The General Association of Massachusetts. 1867. 
Minutes of the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting, Greenfield, Jane 
25-27, with the Narrative of the State of Religion, and Sta- 
tistics of the Ministers and Churches. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication. 1867. Octavo. 

The title-page furnishes a complete description 
of this pamphlet, aud a most useful work it is to 
those who are interested in the local history of 
Massachusetts, 

The Editor — probably Doctor A- H. Quint of 
New Bedford — has done his work with ability 
and good judgment ; but we are not quite sure 
that the Minutes of the Maine Association, re- 
ferred to in our last, are not more complete and 
therefore more useful. 

•There is, in this tract, a paper of considerable 
interest, because of its novelty — we refer to the 
" Report of the Committee on the administration 
"of Baptism in connection with admissions to 
44 the Church." 

It seems that the Pastors of some of the Churches 
in Massachusetts baptize persons "before assent 
"is given" [by the baptized] "to the Covenant," 
while others require a previous confession, 
"avouching Personal faith and consecration to 
"God and Christ;" and the object of this Re- 
port is to determine which of these practices is the 
best ; whether an unbeliever — in which class we 
recognize all who have made no Profession of 
their faith — is at any time entitled to Baptism or 
may properly be Baptised, under any circum- 
stances. In the solution of such a question, one 
would suppose no Orthodox Christian, nor even 
an Heterodox Infidel, could possibly differ in his 
conclusion from every one of his neigh! >ors, if he 
has read and recognizes the binding obligation of 
the original commission to baptize or believes the 
narrative of its meaning as illustrated by the prac- 
tice of the primitive Christians — that, for instance, 
of Philip, when the eunuch indicated his desire to 
be Baptized. 

In this, however, notwithstanding its simplicity, 
it seems there is a difference; and the Report, 
after a roundabout story, without turning to the 
Commission or quoting a primitive authority, 
determines, very sensibly, we think, that "the 
"practice which lias crept in of baptizing the 
" candidate before the covenant, that is, before 
"any confession of his personal repentance^ 
"faith, and obedience, and after simple assent on 
" his part to a mere statement of doctrinal belief, 

"was AN INNOVATION UPON CHRISTIAN USAGB 

"from the days of the Apostles"* — a determination 
which is perfectly in accord with the Bible. 

Would it not be well for the Committee to ex- 
tend its inquiry during the current year, and tell 
us, in the next issue of the Minutes, how it is 
with the "Baptism" of those persons who, with 
yet more grave impropriety, it seems to us, have 
neither "assented" " to a mere statement of doc- 
" trinal belief," nor " confessed" their "personal 
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•'repentance, faith, and obedience," as required 
by the Committee ? Of those, many are said to be 
baptised in Massachusetts every year — nine hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, in 1866, and eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, in 1867, are reported on 
page 55 of this very tract; — and it seems to us 
that this intelligent Committee might reasonably 
inquire by whose authority they were 4i Baptized" 
at all ; and just what difference there is between 
the so-called "Baptisms," thus administered to 
unbelievers and without even an "assent to a mere 
'• statement of doctrinal belief," much more with- 
out "any confession of their personal repent- 
" ance," etc., and that lawless "innovation upon 
•* CHKI8TTAN usage from the days of the Apos- 
" ties," of which the Committee has made men- 
tion. 

We trust Dr. Quint will promote the extended 
inquiry, thus invited. 



19.— Communication from the Counsel of the Corporation 
In reply to Resolution of Inquiry in relation to the powers 
of tbe Corporation of the City of New York to issue Tavern 
and Biccipe Licenses. Board of Aldermen, October 7, 1867. 
Hew York: E. Jones & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 22. 

We do not generally notice the papers published 
by the Corporation of New York, but this seems 
to demand a more careful consideration since it is 
mainly a historical and legal discussion concern- 
ing the ancient Charters of the city and the rights 
of the Common Council, under their provisions. 

The learned Counsel of the Corporation traces 
from the days of the Dutch, more than two hun- 
dred years, the vested right of the city to license 
Taverns and collect excise duties ; and he cites 
the Charters, subsequently granted by British au- 
thorities in continuation of that " ancient right," 
and the decisions of the Courts, in the earlier 
days, on the inviolability of the Charter, to prove 
that the right to issue Licenses for Taverns and 
to collect Excise, is vested dhly the Mayor. 

We have read the argument with considerable 
attention ; and, in view of the incompleteness of 
his material, Mr. O 1 Gorman has done well. There 
is, however, very much more to be said on this 
subject of the right of the Legislature to inter- 
fere with the local concerns of New York ; and 
•we are looking forward to the Reports of the 
seven gentlemen to whom the Corporate authori- 
ties, last spring, appealed for information on that 
subject, to clear away the rubbish and establish 
the Truth — a result wliich will confirm to New 
York all the rights of self-government, without 
interference from abroad. 



were Ten thousand five hundred and thirty-one 
members in this Association ; that its yearly re- 
ceipts were $40,692 07; that Ten thousand and 
ninety volumes were added to the library during 
the year preceding that date, and Three thousand 
and four duplicates sold ; and that it possessed 
" about Ninety thousand volumes," a fine Read- 
ing-room, etc. 

It is gratifying to know that the Society is 
highly prosperous ; and we trust that its prosper- 
ity will never be retarded by injudicious manage- 
ment, 



21.— Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United 8 totes of America : with an Appen- 
dix. Vol. XIV. A. D. 1867. New York. Presbyterian Publi- 
cation Committee. 1867. Octavo, pp. 468—698. 

We are indebted to our valued friend, Rev» 
Doctor Hatfield, for a copy of this volume, in 
which, carefully and judiciously arranged, are 
the statistics of the great denomination of New- 
School Presbyterians, scattered throughout our 
country. 

The completeness of the record, in view of the- 
wide extent of the Assembly's jurisdiction and 
the negligence of mankind wherein its interest is 
not apparent, is a monument to the industry, and 
methodical training, and businesslike habits of 
Dr. Hatfield, and may usefully serve as a model 
for those who shall come after him, in any de- 
partment. 



Ml— Forty-sixth Annual Rrport of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Mercantile Library Association of the City of 
New York. May, 1866— April, 1867. New York, 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 48. 

It seems that on the first of May, 1867, there 



22.- -Insanity in its Medico-Legal Relations. Opinion 
relative to tbe testamentary capacity of the late James 0* 
Johnston, of Chowan County, North Carolina, by William A» 
Hammond, M. D. Second edition. New York. Baker, 
Voorhis, & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. 81. 

This notable case of monomania has been so 
fiercely contested on either side that it is already 
known to both the medical and legal professions 
throught the country ; and to no others, except 
the parties directly in interest, is it of any impor- 
tance whatever. 

The Opinion of Doctor Hammond, adverse to 
the capacity of the testator, is very elaborate and 
very conclusive ; and we know of no reason for 
discrediting his conclusions. We commend the 
work to those who are interested in such subjects. 



28.— Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale Col- 
lege, with a statement of the coarse of instrncticn in the 
various departments. 1861-68. New York: 1867. Octavo, 
pp.74. 

The Annual Catalogue of Yale College presents, 
in its ^ve Departments, a noble array of Instruc- 
tors, with a hundred and twenty-two students in 
Philosphy and Arts; one hundred and seven in 
the Senior Class, one hundred and twenty-eight 
Juniors, one hundred and thirty-two Sophomores, 
and one hundred and thirty- eight Freshmen, and. 
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ample means for the efficient discharge of the 
duties devolving on the institution. 



$4.— Cotton's Journal of Geography and collateral 
Sciences: a record of discovery, exploration, and survey, 
Issued quarterly. New York: G. W. & B. Colton & Co. 
1867. Oitivo, pp. 16. Price $1. per year. 

Although the primary object of this work may 
have been to advertise the business of its Pub- 
lishers, we hope it will be made as useful as pos- 
sible to students and others who take an interest 
in this very interesting subject. 

The number before us is well-printed and con- 
tains a paper on Alaska and one, by Professor 
Dana, on the Geological History of North America. 



' W.—TA* Atlantic Almanac, 1868. Edited by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Dongld G. Mitchell. Boston : Ticknor and 
Fields. 1867. Royal Octavo, pp. 76. Price 60 cents. 

This work has been prepared upon a plan and 
in a style entirely new in its country. It contains 
sixty-four royal octavo, double-column pages, over 
fifty of which are filled with original matter. The 
literary character of the Almanac is altogether 
superior to that of any similar Almanac ever before 
published, as will be seen from the following list 
of authors who have contributed to its pages : O. W. 
Holmes, Alfred Tennyson, Donald 5. Mitch- 
ell, Alice Cary, the Author of The Man Without 
a Country, R W. Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Gail Hamilton, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Charles 
Dickens, William Cullen Bryant, Owen 
Meredith, George William Curtis, Mrs. 
Agassiz, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Thomas 
Hood, W. M. Thackeray, and J. G. Whittier. 

It contains four full-page Illustrations, in 
colors, of The Seasons, reproduced from paint- 
ings by Mr. A. F. Bellows, and in addition to 
these, the text is profusely illustrated by the most 
skilful artists of the country. 

In the general character of its literature, the 
Atlantic Almanac may be regarded as a Christ- 
mas number of the Atlantic Monthly; and a 
beautiful colored Cover adds to its attractive- 



2. — Miscellany. 

Maine in the War. — The Lexoiston Journal 
says, Hon. J. L. Hodston, late Adjutant-general of 
this State, published during his term of office, six 
annual reports to the Legislature, averaging one 
thousand octavo pages each. Together they em- 
brace a mass of statistical and biographical facts 
that can be found in no other State documents. 
The last volume of the series is in the hands of 
the binder, and will be ready for delivery to the 
Legislature at its meeting. From it we learn that 



Maine sent to war, seventy-two thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-five men. The total number 
deceased in the service was seven thousand, three 
hundred and twenty-two. There were five thous- 
and three hundred and eighty-seven substitutes and 
representative recruits furnished by drafted and 
enrolled men, and* men not liable to draft. 
During the war, the State furnished one million, 
nine hundred and sixty thousand, eight hundred 
and one dollars and ninety-nine cents, in aid to 
needy families of soldiers and seamen. This was 
distributed among forty-nine thousand and thirty- 
four families, consisting of one hundred and 
twenty-two thousand, one hundred and ninety- 
three persons. 



Forrest's Campaign. — General" Forrest pub- 
lishes the following card : 

"Memphis, Tknn., October 3, 1867. — In the 
" work now in course of preparation by the pub- 
" lishers, will be found an authentic account of 
"the campaigns and operations in which I took 
"part during the war for the independence of 
"the Confederate States. Believing it to be 
"proper that there should be a timely and 
" lasting record of the deeds and services of those 
" whom I have been so fortunate as to command, 
4 * I placed all the facts and papers in my pos- 
session, or available to me, in the hands of 
"accomplished writers, who have done their 
" part with close and conscientious research, and 
"have endeavored to make up a chronicle neither 
" over- wrought nor over-colored, as I can testify. 
"For the greater part of the statements of the 
" narrative I am responsible ; and all facts and 
" incidents derived from other sources are prop- 
"erly credited in the foot-notes. It is hoped 
"that justice will be found done in some degree 
"to the courage, zeal, fortitude, and other sold- 
"iery qualities "of the men of 'Forrest's Cav- 
" 'airy,' for that has been the main purposes 
" of the work. N. B. Forrest." 



Peale'8 Portrait op Washington. — Messrs. 
Ball & Black have issued a circular announcing 
that they have for sale one hundred copies of 
Rembrandt Peale's portrait of Washington, drawn 
on stone by the artist, and carefully retouched by 
his own hand . Since Mr. Pcale's death, the stone on 
which this drawing was made has been destroyed, 
and consequently these hundred copies, with a 
few that the artist himself disposed of, are all 
that can ever be offered to the public. More- 
over, Messrs. Ball & Black declare that if at the 
end of ninety days — the circular bears no date — 
any of the prints should be unsold, they will be 
taken to Europe, and disposed of there. We are 
assured by several cotemporaries of Washington, 
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in a series of extracts from letters, written by 
them, and published at the end of the circular, 
that the likeness is a very faithful one. Chief- 
justice Marshall writes: "I have never seen a 
4 'portrait of that great man which exhibited so 
*• perfect a resemblance of him." Judge Wash- 
ington, ditto. Judge Cranch, ditto. Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton : "It brought tomyrecol- 
44 lection his countenance such as it was at the 
"commencement of the Revolution;" and Wil- 
liam Rush writes: "I have been in battle under 
"his command, have viewed him frequently on 
• * horseback and on foot, walking, standing, and 
41 sitting. I have modeled him in wood and clay 
• ' repeatedly, and I consider your portrait the best 
" likeness of him in the vigor of life, I have ever 
4 * seen on canvass." These witnesses are not to be 
disregarded, and there is no doubt that the draw- 
ing is valuable. But Peale was a very indifferent 
artist — a mere mechanic — and the portrait has 
about as much look of the living man as Mr. 
William Rush's models in wood probably had. 
It is impossible for us to agree with the extrava- 
gant estimate that Messrs. Ball & Black place 
upon this lithograph. — Exchange. 



Scraps. — Whitelaw Reid, once Agate of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, is writing a History of Ohio 
Volunteers. 

— Marshall, the artist, has nearly completed his 
engraving of Grant. It is of the same size and 
form as that best of portraits of Mr. Lincoln 
which is so well known as the work of Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

— We learn from the Newark Courier that the 
historical record of New Jersey in the war for the 
Union, authorized by the Legislature of 1866, and 
prepared by John Y. Foster, of that city, is now 
passing through the press, and the first edition 
will appear about Christmas time. For the sake 
of convenience in handling, the work is confined 
to a single volume of seven hundred and fifty 
royal octavo pages, and will be handsomely printed 
on heavy white paper, in large, clear type, and 
embellished — in addition to a superb steel portrait 
of General Philip Kearney--— with numerous maps 
of the more important battle-fields of the war. 

— We regret to state that it was a necessary act of 
the last Legislature, punishing by fine any wilful 
writing upon, injuring, defacing, or destroying, 
any book, picture or statute belonging to any law, 
town, city, or other public library. — Boston 
Transcript, 

— Barnes' History of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
is to be published by Harper & Brothers, who will 
bring out a new and enlarged edition of the work, 
splendidly illustrated, in a few days. 

—The late Col. Alfred Mills, of the Chicago 
Tribune, left a manuscript history of McClellan's 



Peninsular Campaign, which contained so much 
that was startling, that the author did not deem it 
expedient to publish it at present ; but it should 
see light ere long, as a valuable contribution to 
the history of the late war. 

— Mr. J. Fletcher Williams, one of the editors 
of the Saint Paul Pioneer and the Secretary of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, is soon to pub- 
lish a History of St. Paul y on which he has been 
at work for many years, and for which a largo 
portion of his material has been collected through 
nearly eleven years of editorial life in the city of 
which he writes. 

— The Astor Library has been in existence four- 
teen years, and now possesses one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand volumes, while the capacities 
of the present buildings are equal to the accommo- 
dation of three hundred and fifty thousand. Four 
thousand volumes were added in 1867, and addi- 
tions are constantly being made ; but great care is 
exercised in the present purchases so as not to fill 
up the library too rapidly. During the past year 
there have been about twenty-five thousand read- 
ers in the two halls, and about fifty thousand 
volumes read. Besides these, large numbers have 
been admitted to the alcoves - authors, statistical 
writers, members of the press, etc. Francis 
Schroeder, formerly American Minister to Sweden, 
and one of the most distinguished bibliopolists of 
the country ; is the present Superintendent, and E, 
R. Straznicky, Frederic Saunders, F. A. Wood, 
and John Ebbets, are Librarians. 

— J. S. C. Abbott, the author of the Life of 
Napoleon, is engaged on a Life of Gen, Grant. 
More '8 the pity. 

— Thurlow Weed promises to write a book of 
Political Reminiscences after the next Presidential 
election, with the assistance of some two thousand 
letters which have been preserved and indorsed 
by his daughter. These letters are from all the 
leading Whig statesmen and Republican politi- 
cians of the last thirty or forty years. 

— The editor of the- Supreme Court Reports, 
Oliver H. Barbour, had, years ago, a contract 
with Gould, Banks & Co., to furnish them to that 
firm, receiving one thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars per volume. About the time 
of the completion of Volume XXIV, a change 
was made in the firm, the old firm assign- 
ing to the new this contract Mr. Barbour de- 
clined to go on with the new firm, and made a 
contract with Little of Albany. The firm com- 
menced an action against Mr. Barbour, claiming 
that the contract was assignable, and that Mr. 
Barbour had by his acts assented to the assign- 
ment. The case was referred, and the Referee 
found for the Defendant. The Plaintiffs appealed ; 
and the case turns mainly on the question whether 
a contract for .personal services b assignable. It 
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•was recently argued, and the Court reserved its 
decision. 

— The Rebellion Record, will be completed on 
the first of March next, by the publication of the 
twelfth volume. Persons having valuable mate- 
rial not already published in the work, will do 
well to inclose such to Mr. Frank Moore, the Edi- 
tor, at the Bible-House, New York City. 



XVHL— CURRENT EVENTS. 

Embury Monument. — A project is on foot to 
erect a monument over the ashes of Philip Em- 
bury. 

When Mr. Embury died, in 1775, he was buried 
hi a retired place on a neighboring farm in Cam- 
den, Washington county, New York, where his 
remains slept till 1832 ; they were then removed 
to the old Ashgrove burying-ground. There they 
remained till 1866, when the church having been 
removed to Cambridge (aoout two miles), the old 
burial place falling into decay and disuse, and 
many bodies being removed, it was thought best 
that the remains of the founder of American 
Methodism should be again removed. This was 
done during the Session of the Troy Conference, in 
Cambridge, April, 1866, Bishop Janes and Rev- 
erend S. D. Brown at the time delivering appro- 
priate and eloquent addresses. These sacred relics 
now liein Woodland Cemetery, near Cambridge, 
in a lot generously donated by the Cemetery Asso- 
ciation for that purpose. The lot is one of the 
most eligible and beautiful in the large Cemetery, 
'and is situated upon an eminence looking out 
upon one of the finest landscapes in the country. 
What is new needed is an appropriate monument 
— such an one as the Methodist Church is able 
and ready to erect over the dust of her God- 
honored founder. 

The Troy Conference has appointed a Com- 
mittee to secure, if possible, the erection of such 
a monument. 



Scraps. — The death, at the age of eighty-seven, 
of the celebrated bibliographer, Jacques Charles 
Brunet, is announced. The son of a bookseller, 
born at Paris in 1780, he commenced his biblio- 
graphical labors at a very early age ; and lived to 
witness the completion, in 1864, of a fifth and 
much-improved edition of the opus magnum, 
the Manuel de Libraire, which for more than 
twenty years has been the leading bibliography of 
the world, Eloquent orations were pronounced 
at his interment. M. Paul Lacroix quoted M. 
Charles Nodieras saying of Brunet: " Here is our 
"great teacher, who has written, and will write, 
" but one book ; but to that he will devote his 
"life, and it will be a masterpiece." Thepro- 
hecy has been amply fulfilled. M Lacroix 



made but a brief allusion to the fine cabinet of 
books possessed by M. Brunet, the treasures 
of which he was at all times pleased to show to 
any one competent to appreciate them. He 
had some fine special ents of the bindings so much 
coveted by collectors; and his library, rich in 
other respects also, will, if it comes to the ham- 
mer, excite the most lively interest and most 
eager competition. 

— An effort is being made among the friends of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck to raise an amount sufficient 
to erect a monument in Guilford to the poet's, 
memory. James G. Wilson, Esq., of New York 
is engaged in collecting materials of Mr. Halleck 1 s 
life, for a Memoir of him. 

— A bundle of shingles taken from the wreck of 
a British transport that went ashore at Castine, in 
1779, was as sound throughout as when it was 
shipped in England, although it has laid in the 
wreck nearly a hundred years. 

— The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has 
recommended that statues of the late ex- Gov- 
ernors Dodge and Doty, of that State, be placed 
in the niche assigned Wisconsin in the National 
Gallery at the Capitol, at Washington. 

— The Vermont Senate has authorized the 
State Librarian to purchase portraits of all the 
Governors, paying not more than fifty dollars each. 

— A number of fossil and other fish of the 
ante-carboniferous period have recently been dug 
up near Columbus, Ohio. 

— The New Orleans Republican learns that Gov- 
ernor Flanders has applied to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the return to that State of Hiram. 
Powers' s statue of Washington, which was taken 
from Baton Rouge by General Butler, in 1 862, and 
sent North. This work of art was sent to New 
York ; but the sliip on which it was placed became 
disabled at sea, and put into Chesapeake Bay. 
The statue was finally sent to the Patent Office, 
where it has been kept ever since. 

— It is stated that Captain G. P. Cochrane of 
Augusta, Me. has one of the largest and most 
valuable private collections of minerals, Indian 
reh'cs, coins, &c, in the State. The collection of 
minerals not only comprises all that are to be 
found in Maine, but contains many Southern and 
Western specimens of great rariety. The Indian, 
relics consist of stone adzes, gouges, pestles, and 
other utensils, as well as arrow heads and various 
other implements of warfare; and were mostly- 
obtained in Monmouth, Wayne, and neighboring 
towns, once in habitation of portions of the An- 
droscoggin family of Indians. 

— It is said that the British War Office has 
decided in future to include the subject of Military 
History by the creation of a special Lectureship for 
the Royal Military Academy, some other, study of 
less importance being discontinued to make room 
for it. 
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^y good an education as the times 
and. circumstances of the country then afforded ; 
and, like General Washington and most of the 
youth of that day and State, more particularly 
qualified by the character of his studies, to pursue 
tlic occupation of a Surveyor, at that time re- 
garded the most honorable as Well as the most 

useful. 

His habits and predilections in that line of life, 
first induced him, perhaps, to visit South Carolina, 

Hist. Mag. Vol. n. 22 
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dence of that People. 

He commanded the military forces of the State, 
in several Campaigns against the Indians, whero 
his reputation as an officer was first acquired. 

In addition to the services recorded in Dray- 
ton's Memoirs, his influence, both as a citizen and 
an officer, was actively excited in counteracting 
the Tories of the interior, and rallying assistance 
for the protection of the city. 
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HE RICHARDSONS OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 

ETTER FROM JOHN P. RlCHARDSON TO DOC- 
TOR Joseph Johnson. 

Clarendon, September 29th, 1845. 

Ir" pear Sir : 

*'taM' jw me to offer you a very sincere apology 
■ ty| so long an interval as has elapsed, between 

* i date of yours of the 4th ult. and this reply. 
. In addition to other circumstances, "which I 
i *ili not trouble you by stating, a very severe at- 

i ;k of bilious fever, from which I am but still 



I 

\ 



\ | ^ially recovered, has unavoidably increased the 

s of delay. - 

. • subject, I assure you, could be more interest- 

to me, than th:it to which you have adverted ; 

A there is no one into whose hands I would 

lore cheerfully confide the record of mv ances- 

>r*s revolutionary services and merits, than in 

ours. 

As full as our family chronicles are, of legends 
nd traditionary incidents of the most important 
»d interesting character, j'ct, in the absence of 
L living testimony, and received as they now ne- 
cessarily are, from secondary or hearsay witnesses, 
I exceedingly regret my inability at this instant, to 
present them to you in that authentic and historic- 
al form, in which it is most desirable they should 
be published. 

In the meantime, I feel sufficiently authorized by 
all concurrent evidence to give you the following 
brief sketch of my grandfather's biography and 
public services : 

General Richard Richardson, Senior, was by 
jirth a Virginian ; of highly respectable parent- 
age ; with large family connections in that State ; 
possessed of as good an education as the times 
and circumstances of the country then afforded ; 
and, like General Washington and most of the 
youth of that day and State, more particularly 
qualified by the character of his studies, to pursue 
the occupation of a Surveyor, at that time re- 
garded the most honorable as Well as the most 
useful. 

His habits and predilections in that line of life, 
first induced him, perhaps, to visit South Carolina, 

Hist. Mag. Vol. n. 22 



as the best field to gratify both his professional 
and speculative ardor, and where the spirit of 
enterprise and emigration in Virginia were then 
chiefly directed. His judgment wisely and hap- 
pily guided him in the choice and location of 
lands, so large in extent, and so valuable in quali- 
ty, as at once to elevate him to wealth ; and which, 
even in the long culture and multiplied subdi- 
visions of his numerous descendants, are still pos- 
sessed of adequate and exhaustless resources of 
fertility. His remarkable qualities of prudence, 
firmness, dignity, benevolence, frankness, and 
self-possession, united to a fine and commanding 
exterior, agreeable temper, and amiable and court- 
eous, but grave, deportment, soon won for him 
the confidence of the whole interior of the State, 
a large portion of which was then comprised in 
the " County of Craven," in which his residence 
was situated. Perhaps no one but General Wash- 
ington himself, at that time, possessed the affec- 
tions and confidence of his fellow -citizens in this 
portion of the State, to the same profound and 
unlimited extent as General Richard Richardson. 
He was often the voluntarily selected judge and 
arbiter of most of the feuds, strifes, bickerings, 
and dissentions among his fellow-citizens, embrac- 
ing a sort of judicial jurisdiction, extending^ 
from the Santee River to the North Carolina 
Line. 

His dwelling frequently presented the aspect of 
a place of Assizes ; and few if any wero ever 
known to possess the moral hardihood to appeal 
to another or higher tribunal. The remains of 
that strong personal impression, made on the 
minds of men by the force and rectitude of hi» 
character, is still remembered by many of the 
older inhabitants of Lancaster, and has often been 
kindly and favorably manifested towards his de- 
scendants, on occasions of seeking the confi- 
dence of that People. 

He commanded the military forces of the State, 
in several Campaigns against the Indians, where 
his reputation as an officer was first acquired. 

In addition to the services recorded in Dray- 
ton's Memoirs, his influence, both as a citizen and 
an officer, was actively exerted in counteracting 
the Tories of the interior, and rallying assistance 
for the protection of the city. 
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He held a high and distinguished command 
tinder General Lincoln, in the Campaigns succeed- 
ing the capture of Savannah ; and which, disas- 
trous and discouraging as was their commence- 
ment, and dark as the fortunes of the South then 
were, finally terminated in raising the first Siege 
of Charleston, and the retreat of the British forces 
under General Provost to the Islands on our 
Southern Coasts. 

In the capitulation of Charleston, he was made 
a prisoner with other General officers in command 
of that' station, and was permitted to return under 
a Parole to his family and his residence. 

The forqed construction of allegiance, subse- 
quently placed by the British Commander on 
these terms of capitulation, revolted his sense of 
duty and good faith, and added energy and bit- 
terness to the counsels which he imparted to his 
countrymen. When Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
in the military excursion of the ensuing summer, 
discovered that the presence and counsels of Gen- 
eral Richardson among his fellow-citizens of the 
interior, were still exerting an unhappy influence 
on the Royal cause, he proposed, in a conference 
held with him in the presence of his family, that 
he should either unite himself to the Royal stand- 
ard, with a Carte Blanche for any baronial pos- 
sessions, or titles, or offices, in the power of the 
Crown to bestow ; or that he must otherwise sub- 
mit to the alternative of being subjected to close 
confinement. The former was rejected with dis- 
dain, and in such dignified terms as to elicit an 
involuntary expression of respect and admiration 
from his Lordship, for the character of a man so 
sternly adhering to his principles. His reply is 
authentically reported in these words : — " That he 
"had, from the best convictions of his mind, em- 
" barked in a cause which he believed to be right- 
eous and just ; that he had knowingly and wil- 
" lingly staked life, family, property, and all up- 
" on the issue ; that he was prepared to suffer, or 
" triumph with it ; and that he would rather die 
" a thousand deaths, than betray his country or 
" deceive his friends." 

In submitting to the alternative, his health pined 
away under the influence of a sickly climate and 
a loathsome prison-house ; the infirmities of old 
age (then in his seventy-sixth year), increased ra- 
pidly upon him ; and death was so near and so 
inevitably approximating, that he was permitted, 
in the September following, to leave the Island, 
to linger out his last remaining hours at his resi- 
dence in Clarendon. 

His remains had been interred but a short time 
before Tarleton established his Head-quarters on 
the premises, and disinterred the body, under the 
double pretext of gratifying his curiosity by ex- 
amining the features of a man of his reputed char- 
acter and of searching for hidden treasures. Af- 
ter this inhuman and brutal desecration, he per- 



mitted it, at the entreaties of his family, to be 
again sepultured. 

Such property as could not be pressed into the 
British service, was wantonly and sedulously de- 
stroyed. Provisions and Houses were burnt ; 
stock of all descriptions slaughtered or driven 
away ; negroes captured or decoyed ; until, at 
last, nothing but the dwelling-house remaining, 
he personally directed the torch to be applied to 
it, with the avowed intention of making it the fu- 
neral pile of a widowed mother and her " three 
'* young rebels." The humanity of one of his offi- 
cers interposed to rescue them from the flames ; 
and his earnest remonstrance finally succeeded in 
allaying the savage determination of his superior. 
During the sojourn of Tarleton and his Corps in 
the neighborhood, with a view of counteracting 
the operations and influence of General Marion, 
the family of General Richardson were obliged to 
subsist on the voluntary charity of a few faithful 
and affectionate servants, leaving their hiding 
places at night, to furnish them food by stealth. 
Greater instances of kindness, disinterestedness, 
fidelity, and devotion, were never, perhaps, exem- 
plified in any of the relations of life. 

Colonel Richard Richardson, Junior, was 
made a prisoner with his father, but immediately 
after the death of the latter, escaped from the 
Island where he was confined, and joined the 
American forces under Marion 

Having for the reasons that actuated many 
others (arising out of the constructive allegiance, 
which the British Commander pretended to re- 
gard all prisoners under Parole as resuming to the 
Crown), violated the bounds and terms of his im- 
prisonment, his life was, of course, forfeited and 
by the direction of the officer in command of the 
station from whence he escaped, diligently sought 
after by the Tories and Loyalists in the vicinity. 
And never was search after the life of human vic- 
tim quickened and impelled by a more vindictive 
and persecuting spirit. Surprise, treachery, and 
death lurked everywhere around him: and the 
only places of comparative safety were the Camp 
and the Battlefield. 

Hence he was always and unremittingly in the 
service ; in every action or skirmish with the foe, 
in which Marion was engaged ; and even in the 
intervals of relaxation, when the great body of 
that officer's Troops were obliged for security, by 
surprise, the scarcity of provisions, or in the ab- 
sence of any pressing service, to be temporarily 
dispersed, he was still among the few to remain 
with the General, ready for future enterprise or 
organization. 

On one rare occasion of indulgence to his do- 
mestic feelings, being permitted to pay a short 
visit to his family, he was directed by General 
Marion to be accompanied by a small guard, for 
greater security and protection. He had scarcely 
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arrived at his dwelling, before a large force of 
British Troops and Tories was discovered advanc- 
ing rapidly down the avenue, in hot and eager 
pursuit of their hated victim. 

To remount the wearied steeds from which they 
had just alighted and rush precipitately down the 
steep acclivity at the opposite side of the House, 
with the almost impervious swamps at its base, 
were the only means of safety left to them. One 
only of the small party, (a man by the name of 
Roberts) was captured in the effort to escape ; and 
while being summarily executed on a walnut tree 
but a few paces from the door, the wife and 
family of Colonel Richardson were rudely forced 
out of ths house to witness the terrifying spec- 
tacle. 

In the savage gratification of the moment, she 
was directed to behold the dying straggles of one 
of her husband's partisans, and to meditate on the 
doom which, they assured her, they designed very 
soon to subject him. She replied "that she did 
"not doubt the capacity of men who could delib- 
erately outrage the feelings of a woman, to 
"perpetrate any act of cowardly treachery or 
"inhumanity on a brave but unfortunate foe. 
" But conquer or capture my husband first, if you 
"can, or dare, before you presume to boast of 
" your savage triumph and cruelty ; and let me 
"tell you in the meanwhile, that many or most 
of you will be in the condition to implore his 
mercy, long before ho will ever have n3ed to 
supplicate, or will deign to accept yours." 
And it did indeed retributively and historically so 
happen in the stirring and changeful incidents of 
the times, that the lives of some of these very 
brutal and inhuman monsters were generously 
spared and protected by the clemency of Colonel 
Richardson, from the revenge and retaliation of 
his own zealous and excited partisans. 

During this scene of horror and suffering, 
Tarieton was present, and apparently a pleased, 
although a silent spectator. His only remark 
was, ** that he commisserated the trials and en- 
durance of the heroic women; but that his 
"sanction of such acts of signal and exemplary 
"severity was necessary to the success of the 
"Royal cause." 

In the progress of his useful and active service, 
Richard Richardson rose to the rank of Colonel, 
under Marion, and was always regarded as one of 
his most cool, daring, and confidential officers. 

At the Battle of the Eutaw when the Militia 
under Marion was deputed to commence the 
action, Colonel Richardson was posted on the 
right of his line, as the place of honor and of 
dinger. 

To the surprise of the whole army, these com- 
paratively undisciplined troops, urged by the 
voice and example of their officers, withstood the 
hottest and most galling fire of the enemy, and 
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not only spiritedly commenced, but gallantly sus- 
tained, the brunt of the action to its successful 
termination. 

During the trying incidents of this (perhaps the 
best and hardest fought) battle in the South, 
Colonel Richardson was seen encouraging and 
leading on his troops with a cool and desperate 
valor, that won for him the personal admiration 
of the whole American Army, and the distinction 
of being one of the most conspicuous heroes of 
the day. In the course of the engagement, he 
was wounded in the leg with a musket ball, by 
which his horse was at the same time killed. 

But he had scarcely been disentangled from his 
dead steed, before he mounted another, and re- 
gardless of suffering, as he was reckless of danger, 
resumed his active and zealous participation in the 
contest, with apparently greater ardor and effect. 

He reached a ripe old age ; was always unam- 
bitious; would never voluntarily allude to his 
personal adventures or interest in the important 
events of the war ; heartily forgave the persecu- 
tion of his adversaries ; often protected them in 
after times from the vindictive feelings and crim- 
inations of his less generous Whig friends ; and 
always endeavored to palliate the motives of their 
misguided conduct. Possessed of a mild and 
agreeable temper that scarcely any of the ordi- 
nary incidents of life could ruffle, yet even in his 
old age, if ever the heroism of his life and char- 
racter was for a moment forgotten, by any one 
impertinently or rudely daring to trespass on his 
rights or his feelings, it was but for them to see 
the spirit of the lion flash in his eye, or to hear 
the language of warning and defiance in his calm 
tones of dignity and self possession, to quail un- 
der the rebuke and forbear in an instant the offence. 

He has left numerous descendants, occupying 
the most respectable places in society. 

Captain Edward Richardson held a commission 
in "Thompson's Rangers," and was engaged in 
most of the partisan services of that Corp3. He 
was a man of commanding person, brave, gener- 
ous, of great purity of character, fine taste, and 
sprightly intellect. 

I have thus, my dear Sir, endeavored to give 
you a brief and hasty sketch of my ancestors* 
lives and public sendees. The only merit or 
interest that I can presume to claim for it is the 
truth and authenticity of such things as I have 
stated as facts. I have been careful to derive 
them from the best sources, and have sedulously 
abstained from including any thing of an apocry- 
phal character, although often possessed of a much 
higher interest than any which I have narrated. 

You will oblige mo by giving as full an account 
of their services as the prescribed limits of your 
work will permit. It will be the first time that 
any thing like historical justice has ever been 
done to them. And even now, it can be but par- 
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tiril — for most of the memorials of their lives and 
usefulness are already lost in the forgotten inci- 
dents of an age, fast fading from the memory of 
man, and beginning to be substituted by false and 
imaginary traditions and events. 

With the highest regards, 
yrsDr S* Very truly. 
& raspecty 

John Richardson. 
Doctor Joseph Johnson. 
Charleston. 



H— REMINISCENCES OF "OLD BROOK- 
" LYN."— Concluded. 

Read before the Long Island Historical 
Society, May 16, 1867, by Colonel Thomas 
F. De Voe. 

We turn to Thomas Everit, Senior, who ap- 
pears to have come from an old stock of Butchers, 
as we find early in 1698, Edward Everitt, 
Butcher, obtained a Freeman-ship to commence 
business within the City of New York. Soon 
after, he removed to Long Island, from which 

Elace he attended the New York Markets, irrcgu- 
irly. 

Afterwards appeared in the same line of busi- 
ness, a Richard Everit, supposed to be his son, 
who, in 1730, built or repaired a Slaughter-house, 
on a small creek which put up from the East 
river, in the Town of Brookland. The location 
now would place it at the intersection of Colum- 
bia and Doughty-streets. In this building, about 
1720, Thomas Everit, Senior, commenced his pro- 
fession, as it appears, without the assistance of 
Negro Slaves, his help being the white servants, 
whose time lie had purchased, and his apprentices, 
with whom he attended the New York Markets 
almost daily. 

In 1768, the press says, "There was killed by 
"Thomas Everit, a Cow raised and fatted by 
"Col. Ben 11 Tread well of Great Neck, whose 
" weight was (meat, hide and rough fat) 813 
"pounds. This perhaps exceeds any killed in 
"this Province/' 

In 1 769, we find Everit in receipt of the pro- 
perty of Samuel Skidmore, a Butcher, previous- 
ly noticed, who "gave notice to. his creditors 
" to show cause why an assignment of his estate 
" should not be made to Thomas Everit, also of 
" Brooklyn, on Nassau Inland, Butcher, and he 
" be thereupon discharged." 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, "A 
" meeting of the ' Company of light Horse ' of 
41 Brooklyn, was held on the 15 of September, 
"1775, at Adolph Waldron's, Inn holder, at 
"Brooklyn Ferry, when Thomas Everit was 
*' elected 2 d Lieu* : in the month of March folio w- 



* • ing (1 776) he signed the Declaration and took up 
"his Commission." 

Onderdonk informs us, that the members of 
this Troop were first in service under General 
Greene, who ordered them to seize all the fat stock 
of the disaffected for Commisary Brown. They 
next drove off stock under General Woodhull ; 
and, after the defeat at Brooklyn, in August, 
1776, as they were proceeding Eastward to join 
Colonel Livingston, they were ordered off th» 
Island by Colonel Potter. Everit, however, re- 
turned ; and, in the month of November, follow- 
ing, renewed his allegiance to King George. He 
was a man of considerable talent, strictly honest, 
and possessed a very kind heart. His sons, 
Thomas, William, and Richard, were also Butch- 
ers, and will be noticed in their proper order. 

Thomas Everit, Junior, was bora in Brook- 
lyn, in 1764. When a boy, he was remarkable- 
for his quiet and studious habits ; and, for those- 
war-like times, he became an excellent scholar. 
He served with his father until he mastered his 
profession, when he took charge of his father's 
stall and business in the old Ply Market, in New 
York, where he continued until about the year 
1796, when he quit the market ; became engaged 
in farming, near Hempstead ; and joined the 
Society of Friends. After the lapse of a few 
years, he returned to Brooklyn. Here, with his 
old bosom-friend, John Doughty, he formed a 
partnership in the Tanning and Wool business^ 
and established a successful and extensive trade ; 
after which his partner retired from the firm. 

Mr. Michael Trappel, yet living, once a Brook- 
lyn Butcher, informed me that he worked for 
Everit during more than twenty years, in this Hide* 
and Wool business ; and that he always knew him 
to be the same honest, unpretending, good man, 
whose simple habits, dress, and speech were ful- 
ly and faithfully earned out, in his new faith. 
He was always seeking to do his fellow man some* 
service, either by advice or assistance, and this, 
too, in the most unassuming manner ; as many 
will bear testimony, even at this late day. Ho- 
continued business, many years, in Brooklyn, 
from whence he afterwards removed it, to No. 33 
Ferry street, New York, where yet remains his 
son Valentine, continuing his predecessor's busi- 
ness. 

Thomas Everit died in the year 1841, leaviug 
many relatives and friends, the latter of whom 
yet speak glowingly of his many virtues. 

His brother William, in 1775, joined the Troop 
with Thomas, as a private, and continued with 
it until it left Long Island ; and afterwards, it is 
stated, he was engaged in the Commissary De- 
partment of the American Army. We do not, 
however, find him again, until the year 1786, 
when he appeard in the Fly Market, and was a. 
resident of the City of New York. 
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Richard Everit, another brother, also at- 
tended the same Market, and resided with his 
father, at Brooklyn, until his marriage, when he 
removed quite near the Ferry. He afterwards 
became one^of the first Board of Trustees of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Meeting-house, estab- 
lished here, in 1794. 

In 1796, we find advertised, at private sale, a 
large plot of ground and several houses, in Brook- 
lyn, besides three or four rooms to let, in a house 
fronting on the East river. "For particulars 
44 enquire of Richard Event or John Doughty, in 
4 4 the Fly Market, No. 47. " He did not, however, 
remain long after this in the old Market, as he was 
stricken with the Yellow Fever ; and died in the 
calamitous year, 1798. 

Matthew Gleaves, wc introduce in the year 
1755, at which time he appeared to be serving, 
or was engaged with, one of theHorsfield?. The 
preparation for war with the French and Indians, 
at this period, demanded an Express-rider from 
Brooklyn, to convey the necessary papers to the 
Magistrates at the East end of Long Island. 
Gleaves became thus employed by the Govern- 
ment officers; and for the service he received the 
sum of five dollars. 

We soon after find him as one of the Butchers 
of the old Fly Market, where he became engaged 
in a large and profitable business. 

In 1760, he married Miss Margaret Rote, and 
purchased a fine property in Brooklyn, just on 
the rise of the hill, and lying near the old Ferry 
road. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, 
Gleaves, with John Carpenter, was supplying the 
Continental troops with beef. This incident I 
have already referred to, in the sketch of Carpen- 
ter, from information received through their Peti- 
tion to the Continental Congress ; and thus this in- 
ter es'ing fact has been handed down to us. 

After the Revolution, Gleaves was again found 
in the old Market, and residing in Brooklyn, with 
a handsome property, 

In the description of the property belonging 
once to Alexander Colden, it is said to have 
joined, " The land lately sold by Timothy Hors- 
" field to John Kingston," which was on the 
South side of Fulton -street, from high water 
mark, up, over the Hill. Another plot was said 
to have been " granted to John Tallman, by the 
"said Timothy Horsfield, in a Deed bearing date 
41 the third day of October, in the year of our 
44 Lord, One thousand, seven hundred, and fifty 
44 three." One other piece of land was said to be 
41 lying to the South-east of a dwelling house, 
44 about five or six rods distant, bounded on the 
41 North, by theiand belonging to Matthew Gleaves; 
44 South by the land of John Carpenter ; and 
44 on the West by a road leading to the highway." 

In the year 1786 or 7, in an old brick house, on 



Fulton-street, a Protestant Episcopal service was 
performed ; and among the officers of the organiza- 
tion, we find several Butchers, of which Matthew 
Gleaves was one, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees. He then resided on or near the Bedford 
road, just on the boundaries of the fire limits. 

Matthew Gleaves is described by those who knew 
him well, as a finely formed man, as well as a 
finished gentleman, and one of the best dressed 
in the profession. He regarded personal appear- 
ance with particular care and precision. One of 
his associates says — " he invariably looked as if 
44 he came out of a band box, when he arrived at 
44 the Fly-market for daily business." He usual- 
ly wore silk breeches, with buckles to match, 
which also fastened up the peail-white silk 
stockings which covered his well-formed limbs, 
and in addition to these, another pair of largo 
silver buckles garnished the highly polished shoes 
which completed this portion of his understand- 
ing. Above, on his cranium, lie wore a well- 
powdered wig, which fell in a curling roll around 
his shoulders ; while on the top of all, gracefully 
rested his neat three-cornered hut. 

He died about the year 1800; a true gentleman 
of the olden school. 

Back again, about the year 1760, we find John 
Doughty, Senior, with several other Brooklyn 
and New York Butchers petitioning the Corpora- 
tion of the City of New York, "to oblige Mr. 
•'Nicholas Bayard (the lessee of the Public 
"Slaughter-house) to keep it in order, as well as 
44 to arrange the Regulations that all could bo 
4 4 accommodated, or else to induce the petitioners 
44 with the privilege of erecting their own build- 
44 ings, in such places as they shall provide and 
44 which this Corporation shall approve of." Tho 
latter clause, at least, was not granted to them. 

The object of the Brooklyn Butchers in signing 
this Petition, at that period, appears to have been, 
that Long Island did not wholly produce a sup- 
ply of live stock for the markets of New York ; 
besides, in certain seasons, the East- river became 
closed with ice, or heavy fogs, or storms, when 
it was as much as they could accomplish to get 
passengers across ; to say nothing of Cattle or 
Teams, which occasionally were waiting for weeks 
before they could be passed over the river with 
safety. Again, a scarcity of Cattle would some- 
times send the Butchers travelling through the 
other Counties of the Province, to purchase 
stock — this was before Drovers were in ex i stance 
— which were driven down to the City, where in 
this objectionable public building, the Butchers 
were obliged to prepare their meats. 

Doughty continued in the Fly Market during 
the Revolution, assisted by his son, John, where, 
for a period, we lose sight of him. 

I am inclined to suppose that John Doughty 
Senior, was a member of the Society of Friends 
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and a son of Charles Doughty, Senior, who joined 
the Society about the year 1730. This Charles 
Doughty was proposed by some Friends in a 
document, now in my possession, which reads as 
follows : 

"And at ye request of Robert Murrey, a liver 
"in this place we have to saj r , that he has Ex- 
•'prcst his desire to come under ye notice of 
<4 Friends for near twelvemonths in and before 
"which time he hath frequented our meetings, 
** and been of a pretty orderly conversation, as far 
"as we know, which we refer to your considera- 
tion, also there are two men at York Ferry 
il who have in like manner behaved and desire 
" to come under Friends notice if Friends tliink 
<l proper, their names are Charles Doughty and 
" Samuel Hiks." 

We now turn to John Doughty, Junior, who 
had received a liberal education, and began busi- 
ness with his father in the Fly Market, about 
the period of the Revolution. 

The subject of a Fire Company had been con- 
siderably discussed among several of the promi- 
nent Townsmen ; and it was decided to call a 
meeting at the house of the Widow Moser, near 
the Ferry -landing, on the thirtieth of April, 1785, 
when it appears that John Doughty, Junior, who 
was of an active turn of mind, with his time not 
wholly occupied with business, was elected one of 
the seven members of a Fire Company, which 
afterwards became kcown as " Washington Com- 
pany, No. 1." In this Company he served eight 
years. 

In 1790, he appears to have been one of the 
three Assessors for the Town, and continued in 
this office, three years in succession. In 1796, 
he was placed in the responsible position .of 
Town-clerk, which office he held, year after year, 
for the space of Thirty-four years, and gave 
general satisfaction. 

In the several years about the period of 1800, 
when the Yellow fever visited the City of New 
York, provisions were generally scarce and high ; 
in fact, in the seasons of its prevalance, coun- 
try people would not approach the City with their 
produce, and consequently the Markets were 
either deserted or the few who were left, re- 
moved to some more healthy portion of the City. 
Many Butchers, especially those from Brooklyn, 
discontinued attending the New York Markets 
until the fever had abated. 

In 1796, we find John Doughty had supplied 
one Nathaniel Foster with fresh meat, which 
appears in have been charged, the Beef and Mut- 
ton at eight pence, and the Lamb, ten pence per 
pound ; and the next year, the price had risen two 
pence per pound, on each of these items, which 
prices were then considered very high : and ths 
reason given wa«, that stock was scarce and high, 
and occasionally with a supply so short that 
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many Butchers were absent from their stands for 
several days or weeks together. 

It was then a law that Butchers who failed to 
personally attend their stalls for a period of four- 
teen days were dispossessed, unless they could give 
satisfactory reasons for their absence. In the 
month of September of that year, Doughty was 
ordered to appear before the Board to answer such 
complaint. He attended, and gave sufficient 
reasons for such absence. 

In the same year, we find the first humane act 
on record, towards the abolition of slavery in the 
town of Brooklyn, by the manumission and set- 
ting free of a colored slave, which was done by 
John Doughty, on the fourth day of March, 1797 ; 
and, afterwards, he gave to others their free- 
dom. 

In the performance of his duties as Town-clerk, 
perhaps he witnessed more manumissions from 
Slavery than any other individual in the Town 
or Village ; in fact the duties of his office about 
this period required a greater portion of his time, 
as the " Act for the gradual abolition of Slavery, 
was passed in the month of March, 1799, after 
which time all the Births and Names of the chil- 
dren of Slaves were ordered to be recorded in the 
Books of the Town- clerk. To afford an idea of 
this circumstance, the record appears: "I 
44 Certify that one negro child was born on the 
44 thirteenth of July, 1799, according to the law 
"passed to be recorded and named, William 
44 Lambert Suydain." Again : '* That I, Teunia 
"Tiebout, had a male child born, the fourth of 
44 December last pass'd, named Anthony Brist, of 
44 my slave, which I do request to be recorded. 
44 Witness my hand this twenty fourth of Decem- 
44 ber, 1799. 

44 Teunis Tiebout." 
The various duties imposed upon Doughty con- 
tinued to increase very fast, and as the public du- 
ties could not be neglected, it occasionally became 
quite onerous to him, as his daily business at the 
Market called him before daylight and usually 
ended at noon ; then the crossing of the Ferry, 
followed with a hasty meal, when official or other 
duties began, which sometimes kept him con- 
stantly employed even unto the midnight hour. 
Four hours duty, from ten to two, did not then, 
as now, constitute an official day's work ; but the 
business daily presenting itself was jlaily attended 
to ; and Doughty performed all the required ser- 
vices satisfactorily. 

In 181 2, the duties of 44 Overseer of the High- 
4 4 way " was placed upon Doughty ; and again, 
in 1819, the same office is found in his possession. 
Again : in the year 1812, we find Doughty a 
" Fire Engineer," with the additional duties of 
Clerk and Treasurer of the Fire Department ; and 
when the office of Chief Engineer was estab- 
lished, winch took place in 1816, John Doughty 
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was the first one chosen to represent that office, 
but resigned it the next year, no doubt from va- 
rious duties imposed upon him. However, in 
1821, he again occupied the position, and retained 
it until 1823 ; when an Act was passed, incorpo- 
rating the Fire Department, and he, by unanimous 
consent, was chosen President. 

A prominent point in the character of Doughty 
•was the early interest he exhibited in the cause of 
Public Education. We find him, therefore, in 
1801, a Commissioner of Public Schools for that 
portion of the Town known as 44 The Ferry" 
which office he held several years ; and when, in 
1816, *' District School No. 1," was organized, 
he was selected as its Clerk. 

The Town of Brooklyn, in 1816, was changed 
into a Village by incorporation ; and among the 
the Trustees named in the bill we find Judge Gar- 
rison and John Doughty. In 1819, Doughty was 
again selected as a Trustee ; and this office he held 
until 1829, a portion of the time as Presiding 
officer. One year after this, the responsible 
duties of "Collector of the Village" were per- 
formed by him. In fact it may be said, that 
through a long and well-spent life, Doughty held 
nearly all the various positions of a public and 
private character that belonged to the Town and 
Village ; and the manner in which he performed 
these various duties was amply illustrated by the 
confidence reposed in him by his fellow towns- 
men, who so persistently showered upon him so 
many services as to bewilder the intellect of any 
but an extraordinary man. 

In all the various public offices and professional 
attention to his business, for a period of over Fifty 
years, he never thought of gain to Ms coffers, 
but was ever anxious to be a public benefactor, as 
well as an honest, faithful, Christian man; and 
•with this character, he yielded his spirit to his 
Maker, on the sixteenth of May, 1832. 

The Authorities in consideration of his great 
public worth, attached his name to fine of the 
streets in this place. 

George Powers, Senior, is another name 
which demands from History, at least a line of 
record. Although tradition says, he was a Hessian 
soldier, who during the Revolution, came over 
with the British Troops to help quell the patriots, 
my examination of the subject has convinced me, 
that he was not one of those hirelings ; but, on 
the other hand, he was among those who suffered 
much for their love of country. 

I find him, before the Revolution, a Butcher in 
the old Fly-market, from which, in 1774, he thus 
advertised a " run- away " : 

" A white boy named George Wilmot, twenty 
44 years old, of a thin visage, light colored hair, 
44 with a mole on his left cheek. Had on when 
44 he went away, a light drab jacket, blue duffil 
44 trowsers, and a hat. All persons are hereby 



" warned from harboring, or giving him any cre- 
* * dit on my account. 

44 George Powers, 
" Butcher in the Fly Market" 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, he took 
sides with "the Sons of Liberty," and joined a 
Company called u The Brooklyn Troop of Horse," 
under Captain Adolph Waldron, who was an Inn- 
holder, at Brooklyn Ferry, 

The services of this Company have been pre- 
viously described, but when they were ordered off 
Long Island, Powers and several others crossed 
the Sound, from Huntingdon to Norwalk, leaving 
their horses behind, which were lost to them ; and 
we find those men in Duchess County, in October, 
1776, in destitute circumstances ; when they re* 
ceived their pay from the Convention. 

In 1782, before the termination of the War, 
although it was known to be near, Powers re- 
turned to Brooklyn, where he again commenced 
business, as we find, on the twelfth of October, 
of that year, the following : 

4 'Ran away from George Powers, Butcher, at 
44 Brooklyn Ferry, a young negro fellow named 
"Cato, — for which he offers two guineas re- 
44 ward." 

Early in 1784, he also gave 4i Notice, that all 
14 persons indebted to George Powers, Senior, of 
44 Brooklyn Ferry, are desired to pay their respec- 
tive debts to no person but himself, likewise 
44 not to trust any person on his account." 

Powers 1 early return gave him many advan- 
tages. First: in establishing a profitable business 
before the British Troops left the country ; 
then, there were offered many opportunities for 
investing a small amount of money in various 
ways, as in teams of horses and cattle, wagons, 
etc., which the retreating British Troops could 
not carry away with them. These investments, 
after a few years, returned large profits. His 
gains were laid out principally in landed property 
in the Town, wich afterwards became very valu- 
able. 

In 1785, an Independent Meeting-house was 
incorporated in the Town, in an old brick house 
now located about No. 43 Fulton-street, In this 
building, the Protestant Episcopal Service was 
read : and from that beginning afterwards orig- 
inated St. Anne's Church. Among its first 
officers appear George Powers, as Secretary, and 
John Carpenter, as Treasurer. 

Two years after, Powers became a Church-war- 
den, which office he held until his death, which 
occurred in 1826, when he was aged eighty-two 
years. In the meantime, Powers was frequently a 
Lay Delegate to the Diocesian Convention. He 
was also one of the Vestry, as well as one of the 
most liberal benefactors of the Church, giving 
one thousand dollai-s on one occasion. He how- 
ever was considered wealthy ; being in possession 
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of a large and valuable property which afterwards 
proved so, when his estate was sold for about live 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Episcopal Service appears to have been 
only irregularly held during the early part of the 
Revolution, and perhaps then only among the 
British officers, whose Chaplains officiated on 
these occasions ; while the Dutch Reformed Con- 
gregation, who had worshipped so many years, 
prior to the Revolution, in the old Brooklyn 
Church, was driven from its church-edifice, or, 
at least, deprived of its use, in consequence of its 
being taken for other purposes, when the Biitish 
Troops had taken possession of the Town. 

We find, however, that, in 1778, an arrange- 
ment was made, by which both Congregations 
could worship in this old Church. It was thus 
announced: — " On Sunday morning, the fifth 
41 hist, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants, 
44 the Church at Brooklyn was opened and divine 
" service, according to the ritual of the Church 
" of England, performed by the Rev d Mr. Seares 
[Sayres] " who preached an excellent sermon, and 
44 baptized a, child, which was the First infant ad- 
44 mitted to that sacrament within said Church, 
41 where there will be prayers and a sennon next 
" Sunday and on Good Friday, also on three 
44 Sundays following. Every fourth Sunday af- 
44 terwards the Church will be occupied by the 
44 Dutch Congregation." 

John Garrison, better known as Judge Garri- 
son, was another old Fly-market Butcher. 

Born at Gravesend, Long Island, in 1764, and 
while a boy removed to Brooklyn, he served his 
time in that town, with Matthew Gleaves; and 
commenced business about the year 1785, from 
which time to the day of his death, he was iden- 
tified with the interests of both the Town and 
Village of Brooklyn. 

Among the public and private positions which 
he occupied, was a Fireman in 1787, '90, '91, '93, 
and '94 ; Overseer of the Poor, in 1803 and '4 ; 
Justice of the Peace, for many continuous years ; 
Commissioner for Schools, in 1806 and 7 ; one of 
a Committee of the Board of Health, in 1809 ; 
Trustee of the Village, in 1816 and '26 ; and a 
Judge of the Municipal Couit ; the last of which 
offices he held until his decease, w T hich occurred 
in January, 1831. 

In early life, Judge Garrison became attached 
to the First Methodist Episcopal Society in Brook- 
lyn, which appears to have been incorporated in 
1794J at which time he was elected one of the 
Board of Trustees ; and for a succession of 
thirty-six years, he was annually elected to that 
position. 

In the year of the Society's incorporation, it 
proceeded to erect the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, afterwards called the Sands- street Church. 
Before this building was finished, after his return 



home from the laborious duties of his Saturday's 
attendance at Market, which often detained him 
until after eleven o'clock at night, Mr. Garrison, 
with his worthy help-mate, would repair to the 
unfinished building, for the purpose of clearing 
away the rubbish and cleansing the sacred edifice, 
for the reception of the congregation for Sab- 
bath service. The congregation then numbered 
twenty- four white, and about fifteen colored, per- 
sons. 

Judge Garrison, in person, was a man of re- 
markably largo size, great strength, and active 
physical powers ; his stature was erect to a fault : 
in height he measured six feet, two inches. His 
son, John F., often weighed his father, whose 
weight was three hundred pounds, at the time he 
was engaged in the old Fly-market. In the latter 
part of his life, he was inclined to corpulency ; 
but always retained his early activity and erect- 
ness. 

As a citizen, Judge Garrison was not only re- 
garded as an honest, and upright man, but also 
as possessing a very liberal and generous mind. 
To the poor, more especially, his liberality was 
very great ; and I find recorded, that he was, 
* ' one of the kindest hearted and purest minded 
* * men whom Brooklyn ever saw." 

We turn now to one of Brooklyn's most remark- 
able and eccentric characters, found in the person 
of Jacob Patchen, who was long known and is 
yet remembered, especially for the persevering 
efforts, displayed in the various law suits against 
the authorities, in attempting to retain his ancient 
habitation taken from him for public purposes. 

As early as the year 1784, we find him residing 
in one of "Two houses in the Ferry street" 
[present Fulton] "hi Brooklyne, one now occupied 
"by Nicholas Adrianse, and the other by Jacob 
" Patchen, both containing 66 feet in front and 
" 73 feet in the rear, and 106 feet in length — 
"Then in the possession of Robt. G. Living- 
ston.",. 

Having served a regular apprenticeship, at tail- 
oring, Patchen, about this period, was closely 
engaged in that business ; but as the needle, lap- 
board, and goose, were not conducive either to 
his health or his peculiar ideas of what consti- 
tuted the duties of a man, and being acquainted 
with the stalwart Garrison and Doughty, and 
several other Butchers, he, by an arrangement 
with one of them, changed his business, for one 
which was, perhaps, more disagreeable, but which 
he found was more congenial to his health and 
purse. 

Shortly after the year 1790, he was found 
attending the old Fly-market, some two or three 
times a week, as a "Shirk" or " Shark" Butch- 
er ; although in a petition dated August, 1 795 
he states that he "is by trade a Butcher, and has ' 
" f or a number of years been employed in that 
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4 'business in the City of New York, and has long 
44 been solicitous to procure a license for a stand 
4 4 in the Fly-inarket. To obtain that, your petitioner 
44 presented a petition upwards of two years since, 
44 but has not yet been able to procure the said 
4 ' license." The following persons 4 * Certify that 
44 they are acquainted with him, and know him 
14 to be an industrious and sober man," Cortland 
" V. Beuren, W m Tredwell, W m C. Thompson, 
44 Benj n Gatfield, Townsend & Nostrand, and 
« Wm Post." 

This petition came before the Authorities, who 
upon examination, became satisfied that he had not 
served a regular apprenticeship, so as to thor- 
oughly understand the business, and, therefore, 
was not a competent person to hold a license from 
the Mayor, as a Butcher ; but he was permitted 
to sell small meats, by the quarter, in the Country- 
market ; and thus he continued for two years. 

After this delay, Patchen came to the conclu- 
sion to out general the Authorities by introduc- 
ing a Stall in the lower Fish-market, where he 
was found one winter morning, with a well fur- 
nished stall, ready for business. The records 
state that the Mayor, in the month of December, 
1798, announced — " That he had removed Jacob 
44 Patchen from the Market, because he refused to 
4 4 remove a stall by him set up in the Fish Market, 
44 when required by the Clerk of the Market ; 
<l which was approved of by the Board" : and it 
was only sometime after, that he was permitted 
to sell meat again in the Fly-market. 

An old friend yet living, who became intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Patchen, at an early period 
of his life, thus speaks of liim : 4t Jacob Patchen 
4 4 was a most remarkable man ; and although 
44 strictly honest, industrious, and punctual, he 
44 was strongly self-willed and persisting, which, 
44 through the course of his life, often brought 
44 him in opposition to the laws ; especially when 
"they did not conform to his peculiar ideas of 
4 4 right, he invariably resisted their power with 
44 his whole force. In person, he was quite tall, 
4 4 straight, and well-formed, with a somewhat ex- 
4 4 pressive face, although it usually bore a stern, 
44 rigid, and selfish expression. 

44 He well understood the business of a small 
44 meat Butcher, being an excellent judge of small 
44 stock, more especially calves, which, after hand- 
4 4 ling, he could almost invariably guess their live 
44 weight within three pounds ; and he thinks he 
44 was the first Butcher who introduced the system 
44 of buying calves, which came from Long Island, 
44 by weight; in fact he would seldom buy in 
44 any other manner. 

44 When casting up accounts, either in buying 
44 or selling, the grea«y right-knee of his leather 
44 breeches was raised, upon which an abbreviated 
44 rule of Arithmetic was satisfactorily performed. 

4 4 His dress was seldom varied or replaced ; each 



44 article, — a part of which he made himself— 
44 always bore the same appearance. The round- 
44 crowned felt hat, with a broad brim roird up 
44 all around, sat firmly down upon his head, 
44 much lower behind than before; and this at 
44 times was ornamented with a well-smoked pipe, 
4 ' secured under the band. Then he presented the 
" short kersey coat, cut in a sort of semi-quaker 
44 style, covered with metal buttons, the size of a 
44 Spanish dollar; a single-breasted waistcoat, 
44 buttoned up to the throat, containing two pock- 
4 4 ets large enough to shelter his doubled hands, 
44 clutching and guarding their sterling contents, 
44 the sinews of his business. Glancing down- 
44 ward, your eyes met his stout-formed nether 
4 * limbs, encased with ancient buckskin, remark- 
4 4 able for its high polish, by an adhesive grease 
44 and other matter, which had rendered it 
44 waterproof ; while below it appeared those 
44 common but comfortable articles w r hich our 
4 4 Oreat-grand-dames were so famous in produc- 
ing, by the employment of their leisure hours, 
44 while sitting by the high blazing piles of Hick- 
44 ory, on a winter's evening ; which articles, some 
44 of our modern delicate dames, squeamishly call 
44 Hose, but which those old-fashioned, uninteUi- 
"gent producers, broadly and vulgarly called 
44 Stockings. These necessary articles were usually 
44 gray in color, and stout in texture ; and Patchen 
44 fastened them below the knee by the compres- 
44 sion of the ties of those famousleather breeches, 
44 A broad and thick pair of cow-skin shoes, 
44 fastened on the top with large steel buckles, 
44 completed his attire." "And this was his 
44 dress," says one of my informants, 4 * when I 
44 first saw him, and the last, after an acquaint- 
ance of some twenty years." His dress, how- 
ever, was partially modified at a later period, 
when corduroy's occasionally changed place with 
the leather breeches, and high boots took the 
place of shoes. 

In the several public positions held by Patchen, 
in Brooklyn, we find, in 1787, he was 44 Road- 
44 master to the Ferry ;" in 1798, an Assessor ; in 
1802, 4 4 Commissioner of Highways;" then, in 
1811, he again held the same office, to which 
might bo added several minor duties, with which 
he at intervals was intrusted, until the year 1831, 
when he was honored by being elected a Trustee 
of the Village. 

Mr. Patchen's suits at law began in 1825, with 
the Trustees of the Village, for taking his old 
homestead, in which he had resided more than 
fifty years, for public purposes. This location is 
the present York, formerly Market-street, running 
from Fulton to James-street 

Patchen employed some of the best Counsel of 
that day, who, after several years of litigation, in 
which many interesting and laughable incidents 
occurred, succeeded in recovering the premi- 
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sea, arising from the fact of their having been 
taken from him by illegal process. In the end, 
however, the authorities obtained the property, 
several years after Brooklyn became a city. 

In the meantime, Patchcn continued, with per- 
sistent efforts, through his Counsel, to raise new 
issues on various points of law, until his death, 
which occurred in 1840 ; and thus, with his death, 
ended the earthly trials of Jacob Patchen. 

We turn to Buhdet Stryker, another old 
Brooklynite. Although born and brought up in 
the place, he was never prominent in public office, 
yet he was a most willing and useful resident. 

He served a regular apprenticeship with the 
highly esteemed Thomas Event, Junior. Before 
he left his service, he joined the First Methodist 
Church ; and, in 1794, became one of its Trustees. 
Two years after, he purchased Stand No. 60, in 
the Fly-market, for which ,he paid three hundred 
and ten pounds ; and, so*n after, he engaged in 
the business of a Tallow-chandler, in Brooklyn. 

In 1799, the press notices " a gang of villains 
" stole two horsesfrom the stable of Burdet Stryk- 
*'cr, of Brooklyn. One of these was a favorite 
" horse which he kept for the saddle, and occa- 
"sionally to parade with when ordered out with 
" the Brooklyn Troop of Horse." 

A grand celebration took place on the Fourth 
of July, 1804, when all the uniformed corps, con- 
sisting of the Brooklyn Troop of Horse, Republi- 
can Riflemen, Artillery, Washington Fusileers, 
and the Rising Sun Company, formed on Brook- 
lyn Heights, where they performed various evolu- 
tions, under Colonel Jeremiah Johnson. In the 
afternoon, the officers dined together, and among 
the toasts offered on that occasion, was "Those 
' • hardy sons of Freedom, who died on board of 
"the Jersey Prison Ship ; their bones have sever- 
ally had a grave, while their patriotism has 
"merited a monument; may their memory be 
44 held in the highest veneration, until the end of 
44 time." 

Whether it was this toast then offered, or the 
daily conversation on the same subject, but from 
that moment, Stryker became very much interest- 
ed in the matter. Being somewhat patriotic and 
liberally disposed, with feelings strongly in favor 
of "old-fashioned Republicanism," which cause 
he was ready at all times to advance, without 
seeking rewards or office, he, with Benjamin Ro- 
maine, John Jackson, and others, became co-lab- 
orers in getting up a grand procession, and in re- 
moving the bones of martyrs from the Waalbogt, 
to a large vault in Jackson-street, which took 
place on the twenty-sixth of May, 1808, under 
the direction of the Tammany Society. Stryker 
then became the custodian of this vault, which to 
this day contains the thirteen coffins filled with 
those martyr relics of the Prison-ships. 

When the War of 1812 commenced, Stryker 



was elected Captain of the Brooklyn Republican 
Rifles, who offered their services, and were ac- 
cepted ; and after perf orming their term of duty 
at New Utrecht, Long Island, they returned 
home with much credit. 

Stryker had previously established himself in 
business, first in the little Brooklyn Market, and 
afterward in Ferry (now Fulton) street, where ho 
remained until his death, which occurred, in the 
year 1825. 

The Liberty-pole being near his place of busi- 
ness, he was induced also to take it in charge ; 
and on all proper occasions the Stars and Stripes 
were flung to the breeze in a most ceremonious 
style. While the Liberty-pole existed, the town 
and village were satisfied, that he should remain 
its custodian. In the course of time, the old or 
first Liberty-pole became much decayed, and it 
was thought dangerous, when Stryker appealed to 
the Brooklynites to have it replaced with a new 
one. Many responded very liberally; yet there 
was a deficiency, or not enough collected to ob- 
tain such a one as would be a credit to the Village. 
There were many residents who belonged to the 
* * Society of Friends, " and were opposed to Liberty- 
poles ; and they would not subscribe. However, 
Stryker thought that all the patriotism had not 
left the breast of his old "Bos," Thomas Everit, 
and he appealed to him. Friend Everit at once 
told him that he was opposed to all Liberty-poles ; 
but, at the same time, he would give ten dollars 
to assist in taking down the old one. This, in- 
deed, was a new idea, which Stryker afterwards 
advanced toward some others who held the same 
views as his old "Bos;" so that, in the end, suffi- 
cient means were furnished to save a second sub- 
scription from Stryker and the friends of the new 
Liberty-pole. 

We have a few words also to say of David Sea- 
man, another prominent man in the profession, as 
well as a co- laborer in the affairs of Brooklyn. 

As early as 1795, when making an application 
for a Stand in the old Fly-market, Seaman ap- 
pears to have been highly recommended as an 
honest, worthy man, by some fifteen of the most 
distinguished men of that period. In a petition, he 
states that he '• has served a regular apprentice- 
* * ship with John Doughty, Junior, Butcher, who 
41 also endorses him, a practical Butcher, and an 
" honest man." 

With all these vouchers, Seaman appears to 
have been then unsuccessful ; but the next year, 
he purchased at auction, Stand No. 71 Fly-mar- 
ket, for which he paid two hundred and ninety 
pounds, and became known as a " Beef Butcher," 
who slaughtered and sold only the largest animals. 

He was a great patron of prize or extraordinary 
cattle, the first of which we find noticed in the 
month of April, 1799, as "Two very extraordi- 
" nary Beaves," with which he graced his stall ; 
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and again, in 1805, he purchased a remarkably 
large pair of twin cattle, fattened by Hewlet 
Townsend, of Oyster Bay, which were slaughtered 
at Brooklyn, f ioni which place he daily brought 
his meats in large row boats, direct across to the 
Fly- market. 

At an early day, Seaman became much inter- 
ested in ixi Tow tli of the town; and being nat- 
turally gifted with a quick and active mind, he 
greatlv assisted in the formation of a Fire Depart- 
ment and the establishment of better Ferry ac- 
commodations, lie was elected a Trustee of the 
Town for the years 1810, '11, and *12 ; and he 
bcsaine also one of the Fire Engineers, which of- 
fice he held several years. 

After Seaman moved to the City of New York, 
he joined its Fire Department ; became an Alder- 
man, when *that office "was held by worthy men ; 
and, afterwards, was sent to the Legislature, 
where, by his acts of firmness and independence 
in the discharge of his duties, he was compli- 
mented by a series of resolutions passed by a citi- 
zen's meeting, held in the Park, on the nineteenth 
day of May, 1824. 

The synopsis of names of the historical period 
of the City of Brooklyn, presented to you this 
evening, illustrates the noble traits of character, 
the honest zeal, the highly moral and Christian 
attributes of good men and faithful citizens, who, 
by their distinguished examples largely aided in 
establishing the dignity of the now prosperous 
City of Brooklyn. 

The people of Brooklyn have reason to be 
proud of these recorded names ; and I am free to 
observe, that the old Fly-market of New York 
furnished from the ranks of professional Butchers, 
more men of worth — the names of but a small 
portion of whom I have here portrayed, in their 
relation and connection with old Brooklyn — than 
has ever been given to any community, by any 
similar institution in any other part of the civil- 
ized world. Why, I may be permitted to ask, 
why should not the memory of such men live, 
not only as offering a bright example of the sim- 
ple honesty of our progenitors, as well as for the 
purpose of an illustration of the innate zeal, the 
honesty of purpose, so well established, in the 
discharge of the public duties and service for which 
the confidence of their fellow Townsmen selected 
or elected them ? 

So important were the position and the duties of 
the professional Butcher esteemed, in the early 
and middle periods of our history, that it was 
held paramount that he should exhibit evidence 
of good character, sobriety, professional ability, 
and practical skill ; and these had to be certified 
or endorsed by two or more good men, as a secu 
rity that he could and would fulfill all the duties 
of his craft, faithfully, in preparing and selling 
wholesome, healthy meats. In addition to this, 



he was compelled to submit to a previous appren- 
ticeship, under the supervision of an honest, reli- 
able, skillful, established master Butcher. With 
these well-certified credentials he could then, and 
not till then, receive his diploma or license, to kill 
and sell in the public markets, such meats as were 
at all times, fit food for human beings. 

But how is it now, amidst the modern science 
of political u Rings ?" How are the affairs of the 
public ma laged, by scientific, political favoritism, 
in connection with public plundering ? Now, all 
the safeguards of the public welfare arc absolute- 
ly destroyed ; and the time-honored principles of 
honesty and integrity — safeguards which protect- 
ed the house-keeper in her marketing, and at the 
same time the character, position, and, as a pub- 
lic benefactor, the usefulness of the professional 
Butcher — these have been all destroyed by the 
Market Laws of 1843 ; and in place of these 
high-toned, intelligent men of integrity and re- 
spectability, we find these same Market Laws 
have engendered and brought forth in almost 
every nook and corner, of every filthy street, dis- 
gracing our cities, a class of men called Butchers, 
many of whom are the exact opposites of the men 
whose names and incomplete history afford our 
humble record. 

Thanking you for your kind patience and at- 
tention to my paper, I now respectfully close. 



EL— RELATION OF WHAT BEFEL THE 
PERSONS WHO ESCAPED FROM THE 
DISASTERS THAT ATTENDED THE AR- 
MAMENT OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILO DE 
NAR VAEZ, ON THE SHORES AND IN THE 
COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH.— Concluded. 

Translated from the XXXVTH Book op the 
"Histobia General y Natural de las In- 
"dias," by Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo 
y Valdez. 

Chapter VI. 

The following day, when Alonzo del Castillo 
had returned to where his companions, Cabega 
de Vaca and Andres Dorentes, were awaiting him, 
they set out to meet the people whom the negro 
was conducting. These presented what they 
brought, their bows and arrows, blankets of cow- 
hide, the skins of deer, many gourds, and some 
beans, all which the Spaniards gave to those bring- 
ing them there, who went back contented. With 
these despoiled, their journey was destined to 
their houses, five or six leagues distant, by that 
river, where they planted ; but little was got, con- 
sidering the number of inhabitants, for the extent 
of soil was limited and very rough. They con- 
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ducted ths Christians up that stream to a group, 
of four towns. There was little to eat, only beans, 
pumpkins, and a small quantity of maize. Pos- 
sessing nothing in which to cook, the natives made 
gruel in a large gourd. Having kindled a fire, 
they put in many large, clean pebbles, and 

Eouring water iato the calabash, threw in the 
urning stones, causing the water to boil, 
then they added the flour of beans, and threw in 
other stones, until the pottage was done, when 
they ate it. 

Here the Christians were told that there would be 
no more such food found until the end of thirty 
or forty days journey northward, whence the In- 
dians brought the maize and beans, and the in- 
habitants whereof, until coming there, were in a 
state of destitution : that they ought rather to go 
northward by that river, nine or ten days in that 
time, finding nothing to eat, when they should 
cross the river, and marching toward the sunset 
the remaining distance, until coming where maize 
was plenty, which would also be found on 
the right hand, to the North ; and that farther on, 
though all that country would be downward, to- 
wards th 2 coast , as afterwards app eared, and though 
the way was much longer, the inhabitants were all 
their friends, speaking one tongue. This people 
had already presented many blankets of cowhide, 
among other articles; but which the Christians 
would gladly have exchanged for the rolls of 
Utrcra, for they received nothing to eat, nor was 
there anything, except a matter the natives call 
Massarones, which were very bad, gathered from 
trees, and not fit for beasts, being eaten after thev 
in ground with stones and then are all woody. 
The Spaniards lived upon bits of deer fat they 
carried on their backs. Few people were 
found on the w r ay, and these stated that the 
others had gone to eat cattle, three days journey 
from there, on some plains between the mountains, 
and came down towards the sea, and they too, 
were going in that direction. 

Thus did the Spaniards march along that river, up- 
ward, for fifteen days journey, without resting, be- 
cause of the great need of food, and thence they went 
westward for more than twenty days longer to the 
maize, through a people somewhat in want, but not 
so like the others, for they eat the powder of weed*, 
and killed numbers of hare, of which the Chris- 
tians ever had more than enough. On this travel, 
they rested at times, as they had been accustomed 
to do ; and having arrived at the first houses, there 
was maize, which may be more than two hundred 
leagues from Culuacau, (which was), where Nuno 
de Guzman was forming a settlement, was a town, 
and the Indians were peaceful, and there they re- 
ceived much of that grain, and parched flour, 
beans, and other seed, pumpkins, and the articles 
that were customary to give. These Indians had 
some small houses of earth, made with flat roofs 



of tapia, the greater number were basket-work of 
palm. 

In this manner, they marched more than eighty 
leagues, and in every two or three days time, they 
came to towns, resting a day or two at each. 
From these, many blankets,, of cotton were given, 
which were good, bestowing everything, and 
among the rest, some turquois ; all whieh, directly 
as they came to their hands, were again given. 
So many were the sick, that the attention to them 
was an affliction and a wearisome burthen ; for 
the population was numerous, and the Christians 
had to rub and heal all. Those who were omitted 
believed that they must die, and people came from 
a circuit of ten and twelve leagues to bring their 
infirm, and followed on, a thousand or fifteen 
hundred persons, and at times over three thousand, 
until coming out in the plain nigh the coast, eight 
months after entering the mountains, whera, until 
then, they had not issued. 

On all the minds of those different people, the 
Christians imposed and impressed the idea that 
they should incline to heaven, and thither lift 
their eyes ; and placing the hands together, kneel- 
ing wlien they were in any want, they should 
commend themselves to the Almighty. And thus 
they did, believing these men came from heaven, 
and were rejoiced when things was related to 
them of that place ; but for the want of language 
it was not in their power to make this known 
as they would ; had it besn, from the confidence 
and love with which they listened and followed 
the Christians, the few errors and superstitions 
they possessed, it was the opinion that without 
doubt, they might have been made good Chris- 
tians. So great was their sensibility that when 
these men took their departure, equally those wept 
who went on with them as those that were left. Some 
women with child, and others who had lately given 
birth, with infants in their arms, came to take 
their leave, giving the babes three or four grains 
of maize in their hands, that they might present 
them, believing thereby, if taken, they coald 
never become old or have any ill. 

The mountains having been passed as stated, 
the four Christians, who were the three men. and 
the negro Esteban, arrived at three small towns 
together, in which may have been as many as 
twenty houses, like the others, and close together, 
not here and there one, as in the peaceful country 
they afterwards saw. They were visited by peo- 
ple from the coast, twelve or fifteen leagues dis- 
tant, as they were given to understand by signs, 
and to this town, or rather these towns, together, 
the Spaniards gave the name Villa de los Corazo- 
nes, for there they were given more than six hun- 
dred hearts of deer, which had been split and 
dried. The men among all these people, from the 
houses where was the first corn, the men go naked, 
without covering any part of their persons; and 
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the women very modestly attired with mantles of 
deer-skin coming to the feet, with the skirt touch- 
ing the ground somewhat behind, and open be- 
fore, laced with skin cord. Beneath they wear, 
where that is open, a shawl of cotton, and over it 
another, with kerchiefs about the neck, entirely 
covering the bosom. 

Tho?e Indians said that northward, along all that 
* coast of the South, (which can, and ought to be 
called North) were numerous people, much food, 
and much cotton; that the houses were large ; they 
possessed many turquois, which were got from them 
throngh exchange ; but they had no knowledge 
of any go'd, nor had they heard of any ore. The 
Spaniard* concluded from what they were there 
told, and from what they had ssen befoie enter- 
ing into the mountains, that the hawkbell and 
shawls of cotton that were given them, came from 
above, from that other sea and coast that have been 
spoken of, stated to be very populous and abun- 
dant in provision ; and it likewise appeared to 
them that those little earth houses, and the fa- 
shion of the females in going so decently dress 3d, 
they took and learned from these ; since from 
there to this place, and onward, were those houses 
and that dress, the distance of full three hundred 
leagues between them, and to a river discovered 
by Nuno de Guzman, and afterward not, the 
houses being made of palm and of straw, the 
women with shawls to the waist, and some, more 
delicate, to the knees. 

Passing this town, they went thirty leagues to 
that river, where they received the welcome, accom- 
panied by the Indian*. The rain Ml there for 
fifteen days, about Christmas, so they were 
obliged to stop. Though many people had come 
from a great distance, they remained, and never 
after left them. 

Thcra Castillo saw, worn as a jewel about the 
neck of an Indian, the small buckle of a girdle 
or band, and a rivet, which he took ; the Indian 
being asked by the Christians what those things 
meant, he said, that men like them had been 
there with horses, lances, and swords ; then he 
showed how they lanced and slew the Indians. 
The comers were recognized at once to be Chris- 
tinm ; the three Spaniards and negro, even before 
their arrival, had, by signs, been told that an In- 
dian was there, come from where were men out 
of vessels, to whom he would take them ; and 
this was said many times. The natives were alarm- 
ed, and were not then understood; but afterwards 
it appeared, from what the Spaniards in Culuacan 
said, that the Indian was one of several sick and 
fatigued men, whom those of Guzman there left 
behind. 

From there, because of this news, the Christians 
began to move on with keen interest and delight : 
the natives were never tired of telling them about 
the Spaniards ahead, as a topic that gave pleasure. 



The Christians would have controlled their emo- 
tions hid they been able, dreidingthat on coming 
to that frontier, they should be turned upon with 
ridicule. From the place where the rain fell to 
where the Spaniards were, was a hundred leagues 
or more. From the town of Corazones thither the 
journey lay continually along ten or twelve 
leagues distance from the coast. In some places 
food was found, but in others, so great was the 
scarcitv, that the bark of trees was eaten, roots, 
and any casual vile thing. The inhabitants were 
become, in consequence, so thin and skinny, it 
was painful to see them. Tiic famine was stated 
to be caused by the Christians who had thrice in- 
vaded the country, taking away the psople and 
destroying the towns. The timid Indians were so 
alarmed, they would not leave the protection of 
the mountains, saving on3 here and there, covered 
with a mat, who took no repose, nor dared to. 
plant. Nevertheless, for all these fears, they came 
out together to receive thes3 few Christians, hold- 
ing them to be sacred and divine things, men sent 
from heaven to conduct them. That little mat, 
customarily borne across the shoulders, and about 
under each armpit, and which is also the be:\ 
they brought to present ; so where the Spaniards 
looked for the greatest danger, it is remarkable 
they received the most consideration, and were 
most honored. In this manner they went to a 
town about forty leagues from Culuacan, seated 
upon a steep rock, very high and craggy, for fear 
of tli3 eniniy, wlnre the Christians were welcomed 
with gre it pleasure, and many persons were drawn 
together from all quarters to receive them. The 
next day, they sent msssengers forward to other 
towns — distant three days journey — that the in- 
habitants might build houses and ranchos for the 
Christian?, and the people come together to meet 
them ; but the Indians, when they arrived, found 
no one, for Spaniards v werc going about making 
slaves, and then at night they "were nigh and 
looked at them. The next day the messengers 
ranged about in the neighboring forests, and dis- 
covering no Indians, as these had gone far off, 
they came back and related what they had seen. 
Tli3y were so troubled and agitated they could 
hardly speak, and the rest \ver3 likewise so affect- 
ed, and in such great fear, that many, taking their 
leave, went back. Those who remained there, 
these fortunate Christians told not to be alarm- 
ed that the Spaniards whom they dreaded 
th3y would make return to thoir homes, without 
doing injury, and be their friends. At hearing 
this, the inhabitants were delighted, and promised 
to obey : they had not dared to live in their 
houses, nor plant, and they were dying of hunger. 
Thus assured, they bore tli3 Christians company, 
with the other Indians, coming from more than 
eighty leagues behind, who said they would never 
leave them. 
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Thus the Christians went on their way, and 
when they arrived at the town, no Spaniards were 
to be seen. They found their ranchos : two days 
were gone by since they had left. They resolved 
to go after them, and sent on word that the}' 
should wait or return to them. Cabega de Vaca 
was at the pains to follow, taking with him the 
negro and a dozen Indians. The two Christians 
who remained sent out to seek the people dis- 
persed among the forest*, thickets, and bushes. 
The next day, mors than three hundred souls, male 
and female, arrived, and reported that the fojlow- 
ing day more would come in, who had sped to a 
greater distance. Thus others were drawn out, 
who were scattered, more than four hundred of 
the absent being brought together, besides those 
who had come with the Christians. 

The Treasurer followed all day until night on 
the track of the Spaniards ; and the next day ar- 
rived where they were tarrying, seated on an emi- 
nence near a river. They numbered about twenty 
mounted men. For fifteen days they had not 
made a slave, nor seen a native, and knew not in 
what direction to turn. They were affrighted 
when the Christian came up to them, but far 
greater was the Astonishment when he spoke. 
Having told them of the many countries through 
which he had passed, the many languages and 
people, they thanked God, our Lord, for making 
known to them this strange and very mysterious 
providence. 

Tho hidalgos asked proof of the manner of 
their arrival, the bringing with them those na- 
tives peacefully, and the following them of 
their own free will. Such was given to bear faith 
and credence : the certificate was sent to Their Ma- 
jesties. * * * They remained there a day 
with that people. 

As many days had passed since any one had 
been captured, anel the horses having need of food, 
these wanderers were besought to send for some of 
the people who. of fear, were concealed about the 
woods. The messengers were directed, as had 
been customary along the march, and the next day 
six hundred persons came in, of both sexes, some of 
them women with children at the breast, bringing 
pots of maize, having the mouths closed with 
clay, and which they had concealed in the forests 
out of the way of the Spaniards. * * * 

We will return to the narrative of these hidalgos, 
which states that after the people who wand trad 
about had been brought together by their com- 
mand, they were asked by the Chief of the troop 
they had come upon, to tell them to occupy their 
towns, and work their fields as usual, for the 
Spaniards would do them no harm, nor give of- 
fence, their only wish being, when they should 
come by their residences, they would give them 
and their beasts subsistence. This they were given 
to understand, and permission was allowed them 



to go with promise of security to their houses ; but 
they did not wish to l3ave, nor be seperated from 
the Christians, asking if they had not served well, 
and borne them company as they should have 
done. At last, Cabega de Vaca and his compan- 
ions told them to go in peace, as they were going 
where the master of the Christians was, whom 
they should ask that the Indians should not be 
persecuted nor annoyed. So the Indians departed 
in peace, and the Christians set out with three 
mounted men who accompanied them to the town 
of Culuacan, built by Nuno de Guzman, on the 
western coast of the South Sea, full thirty- five 
leagues distant. The Captain, with the squad of 
men, went off towards the mountains to make 
slaves. 

These Christians having arrived in safety, with- 
in eight leagues of the city, in an inhabited val- 
ley, the chief Alcalde of the place, Melchoir Diaz, 
came out and received them kindly, giving thanks 
to God for the marvelous deeds he had worked 
through them. As thera were many towns near, 
the people of which had not gone off to the moun- 
tains, the Christians sent two or three Indians 
lately made slaves, with a sign, with wliirh to call 
together all the people who had left their dwel- 
lings, bidding them come in security, that they 
should receive no injury. The messengers went 
with that sign, a calabash, of which each Chris- 
tian had been accustomed to carry one in his hand, 
and was gone five or six days, returning at the 
close with three lords, or principal Caciques, and 
fifteen or sixteen Indians. These brought with 
them beads, turquois, and very elegant feather- 
work, which they presented to the wandering 
Christians, before the chief Alcalde. Melchoir Diaz 
caused them to be addressed, giving them to un- 
derstand that these Christians came from the sky, 
and had traveled through many parts, teaching 
the inhabitants that they should look to heaven, 
where was the creator of all things, who gavo 
glory to the good, that after death, those who had 
not well loved him, or believed in and served 
him, as their only Almighty God, he would give 
to tho punishment of eternal fire. Those few 
Christians had come there to tell others that they 
should elo no harm, nor offend, nor kill Indians, 
who must suttle in their towns, believe in God, 
and erect churches, in which he might be served, 
putting up crosses in the towns which they also 
should bear, so that wlnn any Spaniards should 
pass through their country, they should come out 
to thjm with across, before which all would bow, 
and none would offer injury, and thus all would 
be held to be brothers. Thay understood the 
speech well, said they would comply, and de- 
parted. Then they began to come down from the 
ridges, to inhabit, building churches, and raising 
crosses, as they were commanded. * * * 

These hidalgos, in giving relation of what this 
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history had recounted, have written that through- 
out all the country over which they traveled, they 
witnessed neither idolatry nor human sacrifices, 
nor? was there any knowledge of such things, as 
far as Compostella, a town built and populated by 
the Governor, Nuno de Guzman. 



IV.— JOSEPH BOWKER 

Read by Henry Hall, Esq. before the Ver- 
mont Historical Society, at "Windsor, 
July 1st and 2d, 1863. 

If we consult our published histories for a 
knowledge of the leading actors in the drama of 
Vermont's colonial and revolutionary struggles, 
we shall find none whose appearance is so weird 
and spectre-like, as that of the Honorable Joseph 
Bowker of Rutland. He glides before our vision, 
the incumbent of the most important official sta- 
tions ; he vanishes — and we seek in vain for the 
faintest vestige of his antecedents or subsequent . 
destiny. 

It seems as if he were like the mystic Meichise- 
dec, without father, without mother, without 
genealogy; and like the divinely buried Moses, 
no mortal could tell the place of his burial. 

Appleton's New American Cyclopedia contains 
ample columns, descriptive of obscure Indian 
agents, worthless military officers, and insignifi- 
cant politicians, but it does not even name him, 
'who in a modified sense, was the John Hancock 
of Vermont 

As Bowker died seventy-nine years ago ; as his 
only surviving heirs were two married daughters, 
whose descendants are said to be in the far West; 
as his official files in the County-clerk's office were 
probably burnt half a century since, with a mass 
of other papers, as useless lumber, there remains 
only brief documentary and oral evidence, from 
which to gather a few scanty facts, that, woven 
into far too beggaily a wreath, are brought as a 
votive offering on the altar of that American his- 
toric muse, who has, in our sister States, swept 
through fame's marble balls, with her garments 
all trailed in light, albeit, in our humble State, 
she has worn rather the lowly guise of crusading 
pilgrim, with palmer's staff, cockle shell, and 
sandal shoon. 

An intelligent lady contemporary told me that 
Bow%er was early left an orphan — brought up in 
the family of a Mr. Taintor, a prosperous farmer, 
— privately ltetrothed to his daughter Sarah, 
drafted into the army during the French war, in 
the garrison at Ticonderoga one or two years, — 
and returned with so good a reputation that hesoon 
became the son-in-law of his quasi guardian. 

The time and place of his birth are as yet un- 
known. According to one who came to Rutland 
three years after Bo wker's death — the late Honor- 



able James D. Butler : no mean authority on any 
subject of which he ever spoke — Bowker came ■ 
from Sudbuiy, Massachusetts, or near there; a 
section of country that has abounded in Bowkers 
and Taintors for nearly two centuries. 

In October, 1773, we find Bowker in Rutland, • 
with the title of Captain (military titles then were 
not prejudicial to one's reputation for capacity or • 
integrity ;) Moderator of a Proprietors' Meeting ; 
one of the Committee to find the center of the • 
town; Chairman of the Committee to inspect 
Proprietors 1 titles; &c., and, with his wife, becom- 
ing a member of the Congregational Church, 
then and there established. 

He soon appears a general office-holder, for * 
Town, County, and State ; one of the Committee 
of Safety ; a magistrate very generally sought, for * 
the execution of conveyances, for the adjudication 
of legal rights, and for the trial of Tories ; Town « 
Treasurer ; Selectman ; Town Representative ; mem- • 
ber of the Governor's Council ; on all Committees 
— financial, political, ecclesiastical or legislative ;— • 
member of the Board of War; Commissioner for 
the sequestration of Tories 1 estates ; Judge of the 
Probate and County Courts ; and Chief -judge of a 
special Court, appointed by the first Legislature. 

About 1780, Bowker, Claghora, Henry Strong, 
and John Smith built a saw mill about eighty 
rods from the main North and South road, on 
Handpole, Moon's, or Turtle's Brook. A portion 
of his farm abounds in clay ; and an inventory of 
his estate shows a note of three pounds, against 
John Forbes, for three thousand brick. Thus he 
seems ubiquitous, everywhere present, in all the 
political, legal, religious and business operations 
of society, sympathizing with and participating 
in all the efforts of the infant Colony, for defence, 
organization, and improvement. 

The nature of some of his.miscellaneous services 
for the public, will appear by extracting a few 
items from his account, viz ; 

11 State op Vermont, 

"To Joseph Bowker. Dr. 

" Nov., 1777, to attending vendue 
" one day, 6s 

"July, 1778, to attending vendue 
"one day, 4s 

44 To writing three leases, 8s 

" To one day in leasing Rockwell's 
11 lot, 2a 

"To cash paid Gideon Cooley for 
"boarding and transporting the fanii- 
" lies of Perry and Shorey to the hike, £2 6s 

" Sept., 1778, to cash paid to Daniel 
" Washburn for boarding the family of 
" Robert Perry 5 weeks, £2 0s 

"To journey of myself and horse to 
. " Tinmouth and attending the trial of 
I " John McNeal, to 
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" Jan., 1780, to journey to Manches- 
" ter of myself and horse, 38 miles, 13s 4d 

"To 8 days service in drawing a lot- 
<c tcry, at 7s per day, £2 9s 

" To two dollars paid to widow Wel- 
"le^for house room and fire wood, 12s 

"To 6 bush, Indian corn for use of 
"the State, 18s 

"To journey to Sunderland to at- 
iC tend the Council, 42 miles, 13s 

' * To one day's services, 7s 

" To one day of myself and horse to 
"Castleton, 9s 

" To 1 day weighing bread and for- 
41 ward provisions; 4s 

" To 1 day of man and horse to trans- 
' ' port provisions to Pittsf ord, 9s 

"To cash paid Nathan Pratt for 
" transporting tory women to the 
"Lake, £22 0s 2d 

"April, 1780, to paper to Captain 
« c Parmlce Allen. £5 3s 2d. M 

On the twentieth of October, 1779, he received 
from the State Treasurer, eight pounds and eight 
shillings, for l * examining accounts of a committee 
" to build a Fort at Pittsf ord ; " and on the twen- 
ty-second of February, 1781, six shillings "for 
" examining a muster roll." 

The following are significant : 

I. 

"Clarendon, Jan. 21 1778. 

"Received of JoFeph Smith, Commissioner of 
" Sequestration, four pounds, one shilling and 
"five pence, L. M., for my time setting with 
41 the Committee to try tones. 

1 ' Joseph Bowker. " 

IL 

" In Council, 25th Nov., 1777. 
" Capt. Bowker. 

' ' Sir : The confusion and multiplicity of business 
" occasioned by the unhappy war in the northern 
"department since the appointment of this Coun- 
"cil, has prevented their being able to get the 
"Constitution printed, which obliges us, this 
" Council, to desire you to call together the old 
1 ' Convention, to meet at Windsor, on Wednesday, 
"the 24th of December next, which you will not 
"fail to do. 

"lam, Sir, 
" By order of Council, 
" Your most ob servant, 
"Thomas Chittenden, President" 

m. 

"In Council Bennington, / 
"Feb. 17, 1778. J 
u To Capt. Joseph Bowker, 

Sir : Whereas, complaint is made to this Coun- 
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cil, by Deacon John Burnap, that Moses Olmsted, 
and Owen of Pittsford, did, in De- 
cember last, take from him about twelve hun- 
dred weight of iron, which is detained from 
him : he therefore desires this Council that tliey 
would direct him in what manner he may ob- 
tain his property again. Therefore, this Coun- 
cil recommend to call together the members 
of the several Committees in Rutland and the 
neighboring towns to the number of five, to 
judge and determine the case pending between 
the above parties, according to justice and 
equity. 

"By order of Council, 

" Thomas Chittendex, President," 



If the remuneration for the above named 
services seem paltry, we must remember the 
penury of the people, the exhaustive effects of 
the war, the scarcity of money — there being then 
only one bank in the nation and but little specie ; 
State orders and individual notes being the chief 
circulating medium; also a custom prevalent 
among the public men of those days, as among 
the early invalid visitors to Clarendon Springs, 
namely, that of carrying their provisions in their 
portmanteaus and trunks, and therewith boarding 
themselves. Perhaps, also, the patriots of the 
Revolution hungered and thirsted after the public 
treasurer with less greed than the army contrac- 
tors, etidomne genus, do now. 

But the positions, in which Bowker is the best, 
or only known, to the general public, are that of 
President of those Conventions that asserted the 
State's independence and framed the first Con- 
stitution, and that of Speaker of the House of Rep - 
resentatives. Was it any honor to preside over 
such assemblages? What was the character of 
their members? We need not be told that the 
early settlers of Vermont were not Chevalier 
Bayards nor Sir Philip Sidneys in scholarly and 
courtier-like accomplishments. Chiefly tillers of 
the soil, only a very few among them possessed 
either wealth or professional culture. The 
Supreme Court had dispensed Law to the State 
almost a decade of years before the election of 
Nathaniel Chipman as Judge, the first lawyer 
ever on that bench. Yet, were not the people, 
generally, thoroughly educated as to their legal 
and political rights? Gage, the last British 
Governor of Massachusetts, wrote to the Home 
Government that every subject in his Province was 
a lawyer or a sinatterer of Law. Edmund Burke, 
on the twenty-second of March, 1775, told the 
British House of Commons that the fierce spirit of 
liberty was stronger, and the supply of Law more 
general in America, than in any other country in 
the world ; that he was informed by the book- 
seller that, after tracts of popular devotion, Law 
books were most eagerly sought for by the 
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Americans; and that about as many copies of 
Blackstone 1 s Commentaries on the English Laws 
•were sold in these Colonies, with a population of 
two and a half millions, as in England with 
seven and a half millions of people. 

If the four Colonies of New England were 
settled by some of the best blood of Old Eng- 
land, was not Vermont settled by some of the 
keenest intellects and strongest reasoners, as well 
as by the bravest soldiers, the best shots, and the 
best farmers of the seaboard Colonies ? 

Summon before you in dense array from mem- 
ory's archives, the soldiers, statesmen, politicians, 
■Governors, Judges and Executive officers, general- 
ly, that adorned Vermont's earlier history, and 
say, was it a slight compliment to be always 
called upon to preside over the solemn councils 
of such heroes ? Why did not some of his tal- 
ented and ambitious compeers at least once, 
achieve that honor? Does not his invariable elec- 
tion as presiding officer, bespeak him pre-eminently 
familiar with parliamentary usages, self possessed, 
courteous, impartial and quick of apprehension ? 

Let us turn our attention to his pursuits and 
tastes. In 1774 he bought one hundred and 
fifty acres of land and sold fifty acres. This was 
his only trading in Rutland lands ; and thus, dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life, he owned and 
occupied one hundred acres of land. In his deed, 
he modestly styles himself a yoeman, while some 
of his brother farmers, in their deeds, call them- 
selves gentlemen; yet at his death only thirty 
acres of land were improved — his official duties 
perhaps occupied more of his time than his farm- 
ing. 

When we see that the Treasurer of the State, on 
the twelfth of February, 1779, paid him twenty- 
four pounds bounty, for killing three wolves, we 
might infer him to have been somewhat of a 
Nimrod ; but this is at least partially negatived 
by turning to the inventory of his estate, where 
we find neither gun, pistol, nor sword. 

He was such a general business man that we 
should naturally conclude he must have had library 
enough to post himself in all political, legal, 
financial and ecclesiastical affairs ; yet we have no 
evidence that he died the possessor of a single 
volume. 

There is oral, but no recorded, evidence that he 
was an officer of the Church ; and he died as a 
Christian might wish to die — in the midst of a 
religious revival. 

He built his house of plank when about all the 
the other houses in town were of log, and added 
thereto a leanto or semi-veranda; yet his residence 
could scarcely have been palatial, for it was ap- 
praised at only forty pounds, just the appraisal of 
the saw-mill of which he owned one-quarter, 
while his barn was valued at twenty-eight pounds. 

His style of housekeeping could not have been 
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very aristocratic, for all his household furniture 
was worth only about fifty dollars. 

Admire the selection of his home in this wilder- 
ness. His farm, lying on the East side of Main- 
street road, extended one hundred rods South, 
from about Green-street, to and including a part 
of Handpole Brook ; and a half mile East of said 
road, he located his dwelling, fronting towards 
the South, about half way down this noble slope 
of a pleasant hill (although now undervalued and 
desecrated by unfit tenements;) and there, during 
the last ten years of his life — ten years of highly 
useful and honorable exertion — with the moun- 
tain majesty of Killington on the East ; Otter 
Creek on the West ; and the deep forests every- 
where, he saw a State rise out of political chaos ; 
peace between the United States and Great 
Britain ; courts and churches duly organized ; and 
the foundations laid for a framed Court-house 
and Church, in the town which had most honored 
him, and had been most honored* by him. 

Prominent as Bowker was, why was he not, 
like his townsmen, Sylvanus Brown, John Smith, 
and Peleg Sunderland, denounced, out-lawed, and 
a price offered for his head by the Government of 
New York ? As he was a modest, unassuming 
man, of few words, probably his tastes did not 
incline him to engage in those acts of forcible 
resistance to the belligerent and official Yorkers, 
then deemed such efficacious and medicinal reme- 
dies against oppression. 

We know also that he was no land speculator ; 
bought no land in Rutland, until 1774 ; and died 
seized of no real estate but his home farm, if we 
omit one right of land in Starksboro, and another 
in Medway or Mendon. 

Bowker died between the tenth of April and 
the second of September, 1784. — There was no 
burial ground in Rutland then, except the one at 
Center Rutland ; and some where in that public 
acre his remains were buried. The Reverend 
Jacob Wood, a revivalist, attended his funeral. 
The funeral procession had nearly completed its 
walk of two miles, when Mr. Wood suddenly 
leaped upon a stump, and turning towards the 
mourners and their friends, cried, " Hark ! at the 
"day of Judgment it will be an honor to be a 
"Christain ;" then jumped down, and silently 
walked with the rest towards the grave yard. 

We regret that the grave of Vermont's great 
Jurist, Nathaniel Chipman, is unhonored by any 
monument, obelisk, tablet or slab, yet that dis- 
grace can be removed ; but our regret is sadder, 
because unavailing, when we consider that the 
grave of the President of those Conventions that 
gave Vermont her political existance and form, 
is not only unhonored but literally unknown. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and responsible 
offices held by Powker, he died as almost honora- 
bly poor as Aristides — his whole estate being ap- 
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praised at about one-thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, a very moderate competence, even 
in those frugal days. But whatever else he left, 
or failed to leave, the fragrance of a good name 
emblems his memory ; tradition breathes not the 
slightest mist upon his fair fame. 

Mi's. Mercy Smith, a member of the first fami- 
ly settled in town, declared him to be " one of the 
"finest of men, and religious." 

William McConnell, a neighbor, asserted that 
"he was the only man around here that knew 
" any thing — Justice, Judge, Representative, Dea- 
*'con, etc." 

The late Henry Strong, another neighbor, said, 
•'Joseph Bowker was one of the Committee of 
" Safety; he was greatly looked up to for coun- 
" sel, much esteemed for his great and excellent 
"qualities, for many years the most considerable 
" public man in town, and during the troubles of 
"of the war and the negotiations with Canada, he 
" was always resorted to, solely for counsel and 
"advice." 

The Reverend Doctor Heman Ball, who came 
to Rutland about twelve years after Bowker's 
death, leaves on record this casual testimony : 
"Judge Bowker, who was often mentioned to 
" me in language of much respect." 

Who does not wish that photography had 
been invented by Adam, and never since a lost 
art, that we, degenerate moderns, might gaze upon 
the features of the mighty dead of all ages? If 
we imagine Bowker standing before us, about 
five feet and seven inches in height, stoutly built, 
dressed in his favorite suit of blue, — blue coat, 
blue overcoat, blue vest, blue breeches, sometimes 
varied with cotton and linen breeches, — long 
stockings, silver buttons, silver stock buckle, 
silver bosom broach, silver knee buckles, and 
silver shoe buckles, we shall perhaps have the 
best likeness now attainable of " this fine old 
"New England gentleman, all of the olden 
"school." 



V.~ SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— Continued. 

82. — General Morgan to Governor Harri- 
son.* 

Winchester 29th Feb 1784 
Sir 

When I was .at Richmond last fall I spoke to 
your Excellency respecting a Saddle &c furnished 
me by Sam! Beal — You were kind enough to tell 
me it should be paid on the arrival of Capt 
Young, on which I request Mr Holmes a young 
gentleman to apply to Capt Young for the money 

* From the collection of John F. McCoy, Esq., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 



and if he could not get it from him, to apply to 

your Excellency Mr Beall writes me he is not 

paid and pushes me for the money which I have 
not to pay him or I would withal my heart, as 
Mr Beall advanced every shilling of it, and has 
lay out of it a long time. 

I beg sir youl interest yourself so far in this 
matter that Mr. Beall will get his money which I 
shall esteem a favour done me as well as pure 
justicedone Mr. Beall 

I have the Honor to be 

Yourobedt Hbl Servt 

Danz* Morgan: 
[Addressed.] 
His Excellency 
Benjk Harrison 
Governor of Virga 



83. — Major Benjamin Tallmadge to Colonel 
Aaron Stockholm.* 
Col. Stockholm. 



Sir, 



Washington City, Jany 1 1803, 



Before I left home I wrote to you on the subject 
of Highlander^ the English Mares, & Colts, to 
which I have rec no answer. Perhaps the Letter 
miscarried. Since that time I have sold & sent 
off Harlots 1 two colts, & if I had known your 
mind on the subject, would have endeavoured to 
have sold Rachels' also. 

I shall be very glad to learn from you whether 
you suppose Highlander would do well in your 
Quarter, & on what terms you would take him 
the ensuing season. I wish to know whether Fair 
Rachel is in foal, & what is the prospect re- 
specting her two colts. A line from you will 
oblige 

Your most Obedt Servt 

Benj* Tallmadge. 
[Addressed.] 

Free, 
B. Tallmadge. 
CoL Aaron Stockholm, 
Hopewell, near 
Fishkill, 

State of N. York. 



84. — Samuel Mather to his SoN.f 

Boston, May 8th 1760 
Samuel, My Son, My Dear Son, 

Yesterday I sent you a small chain of letters by 
your Brother Thomas. When he shall arrive, I 



* From the collection of Charles L Bushnell, Esq., of 
New York. 

t From the collection of George Brinley, Esq., Hartford 
Conn* 
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think you will do well to carry it in the most 
tender and obliging manner towards Each other 
for this will be Your mutual honour and Comfort, 

Thro' the great goodness of God towards us, 
our Family is all well. Your Aunt Welsteed who 
had been ill for a long time when I wrote unto 
you last now seems to be on the mending hand. 
Your Cousin Naliby Prout, who has bro't forth a 
little boy called John after her Father is now 
sitting up for visitors. 

May 10th, Mortality still takes its Course among 
the Younger as well as the Elder. Yesterday in 
the Forenoon died Mrs. Betsy Jarvis the Colonels' 
agreable daughter. It is said she was to be 
married in the Fall to Young Dumaresque who is 
with the Colonel her Father. But she fell into a 
Consumption which in about three months carried 
her off. Your Mama and I are invited to attend 
the funeral of this faded flower. 

May 13, There was, a very large meeting to 
chuse Representatives ; and as Messieurs Ting and 
Prat had voted for the going of the Province 
Ship to fetch the Money in England and carry the 
Governeur home, the Towne were so disgusted at 
them as to drop them, and by a very great major- 
ity chose Parson Wells and Deacon Philips in 
their Room. 

May 16th. Yesterday the Governeur held a 
Council ; when he informed them that he should 
not tarry here until the Election. And as our 
new Governour's (Gov* Bernard's) commission is 
not yet come, it seems probable that the North 
End will be favoured with the great Show at 
Election. * * * * 

Your most loving Parent 

S. Mather. 
To Mr. Samuel Mather 

Commissary at Fort Edward. 



85. — Major-general Jacob Brown to Gov- 
ernor Daniel D. Tompkins.* 



Sir 



Brownyille Janry : 1 1815. 



I have the satisfaction to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Excellencies Letter of the 25tt> Ultimo, 
enclosing the Resolutions of the Senate and As- 
sembly of the State of New- York approving my 
conduct and that of the Officers and Soldiers of 
the gallant Army of Niagara — Every Officer and 
every man entitled to particepate in the honor con- 
fered will hold in great estimation the approb- 
ation of the Representatives of this enlightened 
and highminded State. 

I do not know how to express my sense of the 
obligation I feel under to your Excellency for the 
very favourable manner in which you have been 

* From the original belonging to the Editor. 



pleased to notice my conduct. As I am proud of 
the approbation of those I esteem, so I shall al- 
ways hold in high estimation the good opinion of 
your Excellency, and I will endeavour so to 
demean myself as to merit the continuance of 
your regard. 

I pray you Sir, to accept the assurance of the 
very great respect and consideration with which I 
have the honor to remain your Excellencies 

Mostobedt hum* Servt 

Jacob Brown. 
His Excellency 
Daniel D. Tompkins 



86. — Robert Morris to Baron Steuben.* 

Phila Jany 29th 1785. 
Sir, 

Before Colo Humphreys departed for Europe I 
took with him the arrangements for procuring The 
Swords & Medals which had been ordered by 
Congress for various deserving Officers who by 
their Conduct had drawn the particular attention 
of their Sovereign, and as I gave a Credit on the 
Public Banker to defray the Cost, it may be ex- 
pected that the Colo w ill not delay the Execution 
of a business which must prove agreable to many 
of his Friends & acquaintance. I wish you may 
soon have the pleasure of receiving a Sword to 
your liking, & remain very Sincerely Dr Sir 
Your obedient hble Servt 

Rob* Morris. 
The Honble 

Major Gen 1 Baron Steuben 
at or near 
New York. 



87. — James Buchanan to P. Btrdsall.! 

Wheatland, near Lancaster, 

4 November 1852 
My dear Sir 

Absence from home on political excursions has 
alone prevented me from sooner acknowledging 
your favour of 21 ultimo. And first, I desire 
to extend to M r Clover & yourself a cordial invi- 
tation to pay me a visit such as you propose — 
You shall have a most hearty welcome — I shall 
be necessarily absent during the whole of the next 
week ; but after that I expect to be at home for 
Several weeks. Still you had better drop me a 
line two or three days before you start so as to 
render it certain that we shall meet — 

What a Waterloo defeat the Whigs have sus- 
tained ! Laus Deo I And thus ends the race of 






* From the original in the collection of Charles L Bash- 
nell, Esq., of New York. 

t From the collection of John P. McCoy, Esq., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y* 
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Presidential candidates from the regular army : 
* ' A consummation devoutly to be "wished". 
Whether our success will put down the Slavery 
agitation is a question, I fear still in doubt. The 
Whigs may re-appear in the Northern States as 
regular free Soilers : this would be a worse aspect 
than they have heretofore assumed — 

from your friend 
^ ' ' very respectfully 

James Buchanan 
Mr. F. Bykdsall 



VI.— THE BATTLE OF COW-PENS. 

Communicated by Professor E. F. Rockwell, 
of Davidson College, N. C. 

[The following traditionary account of that battle was pre 
pared by a gentleman who haa often heard the facts given 
stated by those who had been eye-witnesses and actors in 
what they described. The account, as we have given it, is 
almost entirely in the words of the person above men- 
tioned, who collected and arranged What he had heard 
reported among his fnends and acquaintances, concern- 
ing that battle, which in its issue, jgave a favorable turn 
to the American cause. And permit me to say that to the 
same gentleman, the public have been indebted for many 
facts of interest, before communicated. And if all those, 
who belong, in like manner, to the past, rather than to the 
present generation, would record what they knew on such 
matters, either personally or by tradition, they would 
deserve well of the present and of future generations. 
The writer does not profess to give a full account of the bat- 
tle, but probably some things will be found in it, that the 
common histories do not contain. It will be remembered 
that General Cornwallis was at Winnsboro', just before this 
action; General Greene at Cheraw, seventy miles North- 
east; and General Morgan some fifty miles North-west of 
Cornwallis, who marched up between the Catawba and 
Broad Rivers, to cut him off.] 

At your request, I will now proceed to give 
you all the intelligence within my knowledge, re- 
lating to the battle of the Cow-pens. I am not 
able to inform you where Morgan was, immedi- 
ately preceding the battle, but he was near 
enough to the British Head-quarters to draw the 
attention of the British officers. Colonel Tarlcton 
requested Lord Cornwallis to place one thousand 
of the Infantry regulars at his command, [he had 
two field pieces, and in all, about one thousand, 
one hundred men] and he would, in three days, 
bring in General Morgan and army, prisoners of 
war. His request was granted, and the necessary 
preparations made. Colonel Tarleton, on taking* 
leave, desired his lordship to put off dinner the 
third day till three o'clock, and General Morgan 
should be his guest at table : thus he left the camp. 
General Morgan got notice of the march of Tarle- 
ton and of the force under his command, and 
thought himself in danger of being attacked by a 
superior force. He commenced a retreat as fast 
as circumstances would admit, at the same time 
sending an express to General Greene's Head-quar- 
ters for Lee's body of horsemen, intending when 
joined by that to give battle. 

The express reached a body of militia in some 



part of Mecklenburg, himself and horse both ex- 
hausted. The officer of the day asked for a 
mounted volunteer to ride express to Head-quar- 
ters. Daniel Lewis, from Iredell, offered his ser- 
vices, was accepted, and soon on the road at half 
speed. 

Mr. Lewis says as he passed on, every counte- 
nance was cast down ; and the people were filled 
with gloomy fears and doubts for the safety of 
Morgan. But as he returned, all was joy and 
gladness: the battle was fought and the victory 
gained the very day he arrived at the camp of 
Greene. 

Morgan continued his retreat, but finding that 
he had no alternative but to burn all his heavy 
baggage and fly to the mountains, or give battle 
with the force he had, as he thought himself 
pursued more like a criminal or an object of 
sport than a generous-hearted soldier retreating 
before a superior force, he became somewhat 
ruffled with his enemy, and preferred to give bat- 
tle though at such odds ; the British being to his 
men, as five to four, and the cavalry as three to 
one ; and besides, two-tliirds of Morgan's men 
were raw militia. 

On arriving at the Cow-pens, the evening before 
the battle, he called a Council of War. And for 
the purpose of learning the sentiments of his army, 
so far as possible, he summoned all the commis- 
sioned officers to attend. When the Council met, 
he opened the deliberations by stating the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed ; and then 
enquired if they would burn their hard-earned 
bacon and flour and fly across the mountains, or 
would stand by and defend it. Colonel Washing- 
ton replied, "No burning, no flying: but face 
" about and give battle to the enemy, and acquit 
"ourselves like men in defence of their baggage, 
1 * their lives, and the interests of the Country." 

This sentiment prevailed in the Council gene- 
rally : but little time was spent in deliberating ; 
all returned to their respective duties. General 
Morgan gave orders to his soldiers to examine 
their arms, ammunition, etc., and to have every 
thing in the best order they could for action, 
while he proceeded with the field officers to view 
the ground they intended to occupy ; in the mean 
time he sent a small party of mounted infantry to 
spy out the situation of the enemy. After every 
thing was done that could be arranged that even- 
ing he retired to rest. After a short nap of refresh- 
ing sleep, he rose some hours before day and 
made further arrangements for action, He spared 
no pains to inspire his men with true courage 
which alone would secure them the victory. 

In arranging the line of battle, he placed his 
experienced riflemen (in whom he had great con- 
fidence from services rendered on former occa- 
sions)' in the most favorable situation for their 
fire to have full effect. It would appear from 
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what followed that Colonel Washington, as well 
as he, was of the opinion that their courage was 
all that could save them from destruction. In- 
tending to fight in close order, sword in hand, he 
gave orders that no pistol was to be fired that 
day. While the officers were employed in form- 
ing the line, the scouts sent out the evening be- 
fore returned about the dawn of day, with in- 
telligence that the enemy was within a short dis- 
tance of the camp and rapidly advancing. The 
American line already formed, waited with firm- 
ness the approach of the enemy, which soon 
appeared in sight ; and a little after, the firing 
commenced. This was done by the North Caro- 
lina Militia; but a part of them having arrived 
only the evening before and never been in ac- 
tion till now, they were soon thrown into con- 
fusion, and retreated in disorder. The other 
North Carolina and the Virginia troops kept their 
position and continued firing. 

When the battle became more general, the regu- 
lars commenced firing, and Morgan's trained 
riflemen followed ; and, to use the words of an 
eye witness, "it seemed to me that every ball had 
"effect." This unexpected reception stopped 
the onward course of the whole British army. 
The eagle eye of Colonel Washington observed 
this check in their motion ; and he seized it as the 
most favorable moment to make a desperate 
charge by which he threw Tarleton's cavalry into 
confusion. In the mean time, Morgan discovered 
that the Militia that retreated at the first fire in 
disorder were now forming in the rear ; and he rode 
up to them, and with a cheerful countenance 
called out, *'Form my brave boys I Form! one 
"round more and the day is yours." The party 
was soon formed, and immediately returned to 
the battle and commenced its fire again and 
performed considerable service. The whole army 
was now brought to bear on the enemy with a 
constant and well directed fire, The embarrass- 
ment common among soldiers at the beginning 
of an action, and particularly raw militia, had 
now passed off. Many riflemen among the mili- 
tia, as well as Morgan's body of riflemen, could 
throw a rifle-ball within a hand's breadth of where 
they intended. 

The army had now taken its stand, and was 
determined on victory or death. Its well-di- 
rected fire caused the enemy to fall at a fearful 
rate. When Colonel Washington formed for a 
Becond charge, Colonel Tarleton became alarmed 
for his personal safety ; and fearing that his re- 
treat would be cut off, he fled, followed by a few 
of his horsemen. Colonel Washington, thinking 
it a favorable time to free the country from their 
fears of the bloody Tarleton, and that he was a 
fit object for a full display of his courage, per- 
sued him, regardless of his own life »or the 
danger he was in. He outrode all his men and 



came up with Tarleton and two dragoons at his 
side; and attacking him, he struck with his 
whole strength at his head : the blow, however, 
fell short and cut off his cue. Making another 
thrust, he wounded two of Tarleton's fingers, by 
his sword passing through the guard of Tarleton's. 

One of the dragoons now, with his drawn sword, 
being about to give him the fatal blow, was shot 
down by one of Washington's men, who rode up 
at that moment and broke the order of the morn- 
ing by shooting down the dragoon with his pistol. 
This gave Tarleton the start ; and Washington 
seeing that the object of his pursuit was out of his 
reach, returned. The fortune of the day did not 
long hang doubtful. Tarleton and some of the 
Cavalry having fled, the remainder dispersed in 
confusion. Washington had cut off a retreat ; and 
the infantry falling at a most fearful rate, the 
British gave up all hopes of victory. Some 
sought safety in flight, and were shot down in 
the attempt to escape. Some concealed them- 
selves among the bushes and were made prisoners 
after the battle was over. But the principal part 
of them laid down their arms and surrendered as 
prisoners of war. The firing ceased, and was 
followed by the shout of victory. The whole 
American army, at the highest pitch of their voic- 
es shouted ; " Huzza ! Huzza I Huzza for bravo 
"America! 

Thus was fought and ended the battle of the Cow- 
pens. The whole British army, with the exception 
of a few horsemen who fled with Tarleton, was 
killed or taken prisoners. The number of killed 
was never officially known. The tradition, ever 
since the time, has been that there were over six 
hundred killed: and we once heard it affirmed by 
a man of undisputed character, John Andrew, 
who was present in the action, that there were about 
as many prisoners. 

Colonel Tarleton not only failed to have his 
guest at dinner but failed to be present himself at 
the appointed time. This caused Cornwallis 
much uneasiness ; having a view of the road for 
a long distance, he kept a close watch for him. 
At length, he saw him coming in sight with a 
small party of six or eight horsemen ; and after 
a little, another, and then a third party, riding 
very fast and disorderly. He then became enraged 
and turned from the sight, exclaming " I'll ven- 
' ' ture my life Tarleton has let that old wagoner 
"defeat him." Much mortified be prepared 
to pursue, and revenge on Morgan so signal a 
disgrace to the British arms and recover the 
prisoners, but he did not succeed. 

This defeat caused Colonel Tarleton more un- 
pleasant feelings than anything else during the 
whole of the Revolution. 

The following anecdote is often told of him : 
Being one evening at a tea-party with some South 
Carolina ladies, who were better Whigs than their 
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husbands, the conversation being about Colonel 
Washington, they spoke very highly of him. At 
this Tarleton was offended, and expressed his 
surprise that the American people thought so 
much of Colonel Washington who was an ignorant 
man, and could scarcely write his own name. A 
lady replied : " That may be the case, but no man 
" can better testify that he knows how to make his 
" mark, than yourself": alluding to the loss of his 
fingers. Either at this or at another time, he 
expressed a desire to see Colonel Washington, 
when one of the ladies coolly replied that if he had 
looked behind him after the battle of the Cow-pens 
he could have had that pleasure. 

General Morgan was a youth of the laboring 
class, and followed driving a wagon till he 
entered the army in Braddock's campaign as a 
private soldier : during his service here, for some 
misdemeanor, he was sentenced by a Court-martial 
to receive five hundred lashes. 

At the end of that war, he returned to his former 
business of driving a wagon, till called into the 
army of the Revolution, as an officer ; and was in 
most of the important battles that preceded the 
taking of General Burgoyne. His great worth 
as a soldier was the cause of his rising to the rank 
of General ; and in the Northern campaign, he was 
connected with a regiment of Riflemen, regulars, 
who were always distinguished for their coolness 
in danger and close shooting. On this regiment 
he very much depended for success at the battle 
of the Cow-pens. 

During his retreat after that battle, he would 
often joke with his captive officers; and among 
other things would allude to the sentence passed 
on him in Braddock's war, telling them the King 
owed him one stripe, as the drummer who 
counted made a mistake, and he only got four 
hundred and ninty-nine lashes instead of five 
hundred. In speaking among his friends, after- 
wards, of his military life, he remarked that some 
said General Morgan was never afraid ; but that 
he had been often filled with fear. Some said 
that General Morgan never prayed, but that he 
often did, and referred to the morning of this 
Battle when he prayed most earnestly. 

The following is a portion of a song that was 
often sung in the country here, after the battle : 

" Our braye General Morgan rose before it was day ; 
" And placed all his men In battle array, 
** His scouts they returned before it was light, 
" With tidings that Tarleton was almost in sight. 

" Our riflemen shot down the British so fast, 
"They put them to confusion and caused them at last, 
" To throw down their muskets and set off to run, 
" And curse the contrivance of the twisted gun, 

" Six hundred and thirty, the number there slain, 
" Besides what were taken captive on the plain ; 
" You'd laugh to see red coats trying to hide 
" Behind bushes and tree, no matter which side." 

We may add a few things here on this subject. 



It is known that though we cannot boast of battle 
fields, yet the armies of Greene, of Morgan, and of 
Cornwallis hasted through Iredell. The master- 
ly address of Morgan, flying from his victory at 
the Cow-pens, with his body of five hundred High- 
land prisoners, is justly celebrated. 

At that time, there was living in the vicinity of 
the battle ground, in Rutherford County, a man 
by the name of David Miller, a relative of the 
Morrison family in Iredell. Before removing to 
this country, he had been acquainted with Tarle- 
ton, who hearing of him, came to his home just 
before the battle, and urged him to join the Royal 
Standard. This he decidedly refused to do. 
But Tarleton took him along with him to the 
camp ; and though he took no part in the en- 
gagement, he was with the rest taken prisoner. 
This may be considered as providentially favora- 
ble to Morgan; for Miller was an intelligent 
man, and well acquainted with the country 
through which he must pass to cross the Catawba, 
with his prisoners. Accordingly, Miller accom- 
panied the victorious army through Rutherford 
and Lincoln, where the people were mostly inimi- 
cal to the cause of Liberty, until they came into a 
more friendly region, in Iredell, at Morrison's Mill, 
about five miles above Statesville. There has been 
some dispute about the ford at which they crossed 
the Catawba. But it is obvious that Morgan 
would cross as high up as possible to avoid Corn- 
wallis who was marching up on that side to inter- 
cept him. He would want to get into a more 
friendly region as soon as possible, for forage and 
provisions. 

Some histories imply that he crossed at the same 
place where the British afterwards crossed ; some 
asserted that he crossed at SherruTs Ford. And 
it is certain that they were encamped there . some 
two or three days on the East side ; and General 
Morgan had his quarters at the house of widow 
Oly pliant. The night they encamped there, 
twelve wounded men were taken to a house in 
the vicinity (Palls') where one died and was 
buried that night. And when the encampment 
broke up, they passed there on their way to Salis- 
bury, the same morning thai the British forced a 
passage below. 

General Greene, who came across the country 
from Cheraw, with a small detachment of his 
army, met Morgan at this Camp, and threw him- 
self between the prisoner and the army of Corn- 
wallis. But either the whole army, or a detach- 
ment with the prisoners, crossed at the Island 
Ford. This is the general tradition in this part 
of the country. Some say they arrived at the 
Ford late in the evening, and crossed the West 
branch of the River that night, which they spent 
on the Island. They passed the house of a widow 
McKay, near Sterling church, in Iredell, who had 
come from Scotland in 1772, and who recognized 
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among the prisoners some of her old neighbors. 
These prisoners endeavored to retard the march of 
Morgan, and. were very refractory, in order to 
give the British time to come and oveitake, and 
retake them. But Morgan made short work with 
them and forced them forward with the point of 
the bayonet. There was an old man recently 
living who has not lost yet all his feeling on 
the subject, that remarked about a year ago 
that *' they drove the prisoners like brute beasts." 

They arrived at Morrison's Mill, so often men- 
tioned, not exceeding eight or ten miles from the 
Ford, to dinner. Some of Colonel Washington's 
Light-horse were from that vicinity — Judge 
Edward Harris was one ; many of the Militia, too 
were from this region. From there, it is supposed, 
they crossed Third creek at the " Hickory Bridge," 
and so on to the place of encampment, where 
General Greene came to Morgan's aid. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that when 
General Davidson fell at Cowans Ford,* Dr. 
James Hall was present and endeavored to rally 
the militia again and stand their ground, but in 
vain. Major Thomas Morrison, of Iredell, then a 
■Captain, said that at. the time General Davidson 
fell, he was marching up the River with his men ; 
and fearing that the British would cross, and 
flank, and enclose him between them and the 
River, contrary to orders, he took the responsibili- 
ty of diverging from the River. General David- 
son met him, and approved of his conduct, and 
galloped off, towards the River, saying that he 
would return in a few moments, but before he was 
out of sight, fell dead from his horse. 

So Major Morrison was the last person General 
Davidson spoke to before he fell. 

The history of those two field pieces taken by 
Morgan at the Cow-pens is a little singular. They 
were taken from Burgoyne, at Saratoga ; retaken 
by the British, at Gates 1 defeat at Camden, now, 
they came into the posessionof the Americans and 
were used by them in the Battle at Guilford 
Court-house, where the British took them ; then 
the Americans retook them ; but in a little time, 
lost them again ; and they remained with the 
British at its close. 

The following anecdote may be worth preserving 
to show the enthusiasm that prevailed at that 
time in the cause of Independence, even among 
children. As the British passed on through Sabs- 
bury, after Greene, the officers were entertained at 
the house of Doctor Anthony Newnan. Here, in 
the presence of Tarleton and the company, two 
of Doctor N's. little sons were playing on the floor, 



* The Gknrbal Dtvidbox who fell at Cowan'* Ford, on the 
Catawba, in 1781, is the one after whom Davidson College 
Is named. The Sword worn by him on that occasion was 
presented to the Board of Trustees, last July, (1866) and they 
<ilrected a suitable inscription to be engraved upon it. 

E, ™, IL 



the game of the Battle of Cow-pens, with grains 
of corn, having kernels of different color or size 
for the officers on the respective sides, and espec- 
ially Washington and Tarleton. When one pur- 
sued and drove the other as in the real battle, the 
little fellows shouted " Hurra for Washington! 
" Tarleton runs, Hurra for Washington." The 
British Colonel looked on for a while; but 
at length becoming irritated, he exclaimed, " See 
" those cursed little rebels !" 



VIL— FIRST SIGNALS USED BY THE AMER- 
ICAN FLEET. 

St. George's Ensign ; Rattlesnake Standard; 
Etc. 

By Captain George Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

Dear Sir : The enclosed signals of the Amer- 
ican Fleet, in 1776, from being the first regular 
signals used by it of which there is any record, 
are curious and interesting, 

You will observe that one of these signals is a 
" striped St. George's Ensign" which I suppose 
to be the same as the " Grand Union Striped 
1 'flag " — the stripes alone distinguishing it from 
an English red ensign of that period, — which was 
raised in Washington's Camp at Cambridge, six 
months earlier. A drawing of it, made in the 
summer of the same year, and the only cotempo- 
rary drawing known, found by Mr. Lossing 
among General Schuyler's papers, represents it 
flying from the main- mast-head of the Schooner 
Royal Savage. The Stars, in place of the Union ' 
of St. George's and St. Andrew's Crosses, were not 
substituted until nearly a year after the Declar- 
ation of Independence. 

The " Standard" mentioned as another signal, 
I suppose to have been the yellow Rattle- snake 
Standard which Colonel Gadsden, one of the 
Marine Committee, presented to Congress on the 
eight of February, 1776, to be used by the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Navy. 

These suppositions of mine are supported by a 
writer in the London Ladies* Magazine, under 
date, "May 13. 1776;" who says "The Colors 

* * of the American Fleet were striped under the 
" Union, with thirteen stripes ; and their Standard 
" a rattle-snake — Motto ' Don't tread on me.'" 

What the Striped Jack was is not so clear ; but I 
have a photograph from an engraving of " Com- 
"modore Hopkins, Commander-in-chief of the 

* * American Fleet. Published as the Law directs, 
"August, 1790, by Thos. Hart;" on the back- 
ground of which, at his right hand, on a Jack 
Staff, is a plain, striped flag, without Union ; but 
undulating diagonally across the stripes, is a rattle- 
snake; and underneath it, the motto "Don't 
" tread on me." At his left hand is a white 
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Pine-tree ensign, with the Legend, over the 
device, " Liberty tree," and underneath it, the 
Motto, " Appeal to Heaven." This old Massa- 
chusetts ensign may have been the white flag so 
often used in the signals, as probably at that early 
day all the Continental vessels had it. 

G. H. P. 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Orders given the several Captains in the 
Fleet, at sailing prom the Capes, at Dela- 
ware, February 17, 1776.* 

Sir : You are hereby ordered to keep company 
with me, if possible, and truly observe the 
signals given by the ship I am in, but in case 
you should be separated in a gale of wind or 
otherwise, you then are to use all possible means 
to join the fleet as soon as possible ; but if you 
cannot, in four days after you leave the fleet, you 
are to make the best of your way to the southern 
part of Abacco, (one of the Bahama Islands,) and 
there wait for the fleet fourteen days. But if the 
fleet does not join you in that time, you are to 
cruise in such places as you think will most annoy 
the enemy. And you are to send into port, for 
trial, all British vessels, or property, or other 
vessels, with any supplies for the Ministerial 
forces, who you may make yourself master of, to 
such places as you may think best, within the 
United Colonies. In case you are in any very 
great danger of being taken, you are to destroy 
these orders and your signals. f 

EZECK HOPKINS, Commandant-in-chief. 

»■■■ — — — ■ ■ — —■■— ■■■■■■ — ... ■ - - . — ■ 

* This paper was used by General Force in his invaluable 
American Archives. (IV., iv., 1179.) 

t Signals fob the Ameeioan Fleet bt Day. 

For Bailing : Loose the f oretopsail, and sheet it home. 
For weighing and coming to sail : Loose all the topsails, 
and sheet them home. 

For the fleet to anchor: Clew np the maintopsaH, and 
hoist a weft in the ensign. 

For seeing a strange vessel : Hoist the ensign, and lower 
and hoist it as many times as yon see vessels, allowing two 
minutes between each time. 

For chasing : For the whole fleet to chase, a red pendant 
at the f oretopmast head. 

To give over the chase : A white pendant at the f oretop- 
mast head. 

For the Columbus to chase : Strike the broad pendant 
half-mast, to be answered by a weft in the ensign and 
making sail. To chase to windward— -hoist the ensign, 
lowering the pendant at the same time ; if to leeward, not. 
To give over the chase : a white pendant at the f oretopmast 
head ; and if at a great distance, fire a gun at the same 
time. This may serve for any of the vessels to give over the 
chase and return into the fleet 

For the Andrew Dobia to chase : A Dutch flag at the 
w f oretopmast head. To chase to windward : hoist the en- 
^ sign, lowering the pendant at the same time ; if to leward r 
not. To give over the chase : a white pendant at the fore- 
topmast head ; and if at a great distance, fire a gun at the 
same time. 

For the Cabot to chase : A white flag at the f oretopmast 
head. To chase to windward, etc., as above. 

For the Providence to chase : A St. Geobqe's ensign with 
bteipeb at the mizen-peak To chase to windward, etc., as 
above. 



VUL— SELECTIONS FROM THE McHENRY 

PAPERS. 

i"The following autograph letters were contributed by X. 
Howard McHenry, Esq., to a Fair held, several years ago, in 
aid of the Maryland Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, to be placed on exhibition during the continuance of 
the Fair, ana afterwards sold for the benefit of that Institu- 
tion. The letters were all in the hand-writing of their re- 
spective authors, and unquestionably genuine.] 

1. — Thomas Paine to General Washington* 

York Town, June 5tb, 1778. 
Sir,-— 

As a general opinion prevails that the Enemy 
will quit Philadelphia, I take the Liberty of 
transmitting you my reasons why it is probable- 
they will not. In your difficult and distinguished 
situation every hint may be useful. 

I put the immediate cause of their evacuation 
to be a declaration of war in Europe, made by 
them or against them : in which case their Army 
would be wanted for other service, and likewise 
because their present situation would be too un- 
safe, being subject to be blocked up by France,, 
and attacked by you and her jointly. Britain- 
will avoid a war with France if she can, which,, 
according to my arrangement of Politics, she may 
easily do. She must see the necessity of acknow- 
ledging, some time or other, the Independence of 
America ; if she is wise enough to make that ac- 
knowledgement now, she of consequence admits* 
the Right of France to the quiet enjoyment of 



For the Fly to chase : A Dutch flag at the maintopmast 
head. To chase to windward, etc., as above. 

For the Hobnet to chase : A red pendant at the mizentop- 
mast head. To chase to windtoard, etc., as above. 

For the Wasp to chase : A Dutch flag at the mizen peak* 
To chase to windward, etc., as above. 

For a general attack, or the whole fleet to engage : The 
Standard at the maintopmast head, with the striped jack 
and ensign at their proper places. 

To disengage ana form into a squadron : A white flag at 
the ensign staff, and the same into a weft for every vessel to- 
make the h^st of their way off from the enemy for their own 
preservation. 

For all the Captains to come on board the Commodore r 
A red pendant at the ensign staff. 

To speak with the Columbus : A white pendant at the 
mizentopmast head. 

To speak with the Andeew Dobia : A Dutch flag at the- 
mizentopmast head. 

To speak with the Cabot : A weft in a Jack, at the mizen* 
topmast head. 

To speak with the Providence : A white flag, at the 
mizentopmast head. 
To speak with Vie Fly : A Dutch flag at the Ensign staff. 
For any vessel in the fleet that wants to speak with the 
Commodore: A weft in the ensign ; and if in distress, ac- 
companied with two guns. 

To fall into a line abreast : A red pendant at the mizen 
peak. 

To fall into a line ahead : A white pendant at the mizeu 
peak. 

For meeting, ufter a separation : A weft in an ensign, at 
the maintopmast head, to be answered with the same, and 
cluing up the maintopgallant sail, if they have any set 

For the ship Pbovidewoe to chase : A red pendant at the 
mizentopmast head. To chase to windward, etc., as be- 
fore. 

To spak with the ship Provtdenob : A weft in the ensign 
at the ensign staff. 
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her Treaty, 'and therefore no war can take place 
upon the Ground of having concluded a Treaty 
■with revolted British subjects. 

This being admitted, their apprehensions of be- 
ing doubly attacked, or of being wanted elsewhere, 
cease of consequence ; and they will then en- 
deavor to hold all they can, that they may have 
something to restore in lieu of something else 
which they will demand ; as I know of no In- 
stance where conquered Places were surrendered 
up prior to, but only in consequence of a^Treaty 
of Peace. 

You will observe, Sir, that my reasoning is 
founded on the supposition of their being reason- 
able Beings, which if they are not, then they are 
not within the compass of my system. 

I am, Sir, 
with every wish for your happiness, 
Your affectionate and ob't humble Servant. 

Thomas Paine. 

His Excellency Gen'l Washington. 

[Addressed.] 
His Excellency 

General Washington, 
Valley Forge. 



2. — General Washington to Doctor Mc" 

Henry. 

Philadelphia, Dec'r 10th, 1783. 
Dear Sir, — 

After seeing the backs of the British Forces 
turned upon us, and the Executive of the State of 
New York put into the peaceable possession of 
their Capital, I set out for this place. On Mon- 
day next I expect to leave the City, and by 
alow traveling arrive at Baltimore on Wednesday, 
where I will spend one day and then proceed to 
Annapolis and get translated into a private 
Citizen. 

I am y'r 
Affect'e 
G° Washington. 



3. — Doctor Rush to Doctor McHenry. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3d, 1780. 
My Dear Friend, — 

Captain Darby is now in this city upon parole. 
He has heard with great pleasure of a general 
exchange of prisoners about to take place. But 
as his business in New York is of the most press- 
ing nature, he humbly solicits (thro 7 your connec- 
tion with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief) 
that ho may be indulged with liberty of going 
into New York upon parole before lie is ex- 
changed. The affairs of the regiment to which 
he is paymaster are in the greatest ^confusion. 



Most of his books and papers were lost at Stoney 
Point. Every day's delay increases the distress, 
and difficulties to which that misfortune has ex- 
posed him. In New York he expects to meet 
with some people who can extricate him from 
some of his difficulties, provided he can get 
access to them soon. He begs his most respectful 
comp'ts may be presented to his Excellency, and 
as wishes not to be troublesome to the General 
(whose time he knows is precious) he begs to re- 
ceive his answer to this request thro 1 you before he 
returns from this city to Lancaster, which will 
be in about ten days. 

Excuse this additional trouble I have given you, 
and believe me to be, with the tenderest senti- 
ments of friendship, 

Yours — yours — yours, 

Benj'n Rush. 

[Addressed.] 
Dr. James McHenry, (public service.) 
Secretary to his 
Excellency, 
Gen'l Washington, 
Head Quarters. 



4. — Thomas Jefferson to Doctor McHenry. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1792. 

Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Morris, our Minister at Paris, has recom- 
mended to me a Madame de la Mariniere, whom 
the troubles of St. Domingo have driven to 
Baltimore. He did it at the request of the Duke 
de Penthievre. Want of acquaintance myself in 
Baltimore leaves me no means of complying with 
their request to procure her introduction into the 
best company, but to solicit your attentions to 
the lady. The characters who interest them- 
selves for her are a securitv to us that our services 
will be worthily bestowed, and will I hope excuse 
the liberty I take in commending her to you. I 
am with esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient * 

and most humble serv't, 
Thomas Jefferson 
Doct. McHenry. 
{Addressed.] Th. Jefferson. 

Doct'r James McHenry, 
Baltimore. 



5. — Samuel Chase'to the Secretary of War. 

Baltimore, 24 Sep'r, 1796. 

Dear Sir, — 

Our Electors have given us [illegible] Senators 
[illegible] Mr. Chesley, of Calvert, outvoted 
R. Smith. I am grieved for the president's de- 
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clining to serve, but after Reading his Reasons it 
is impossible to not to approve his conduct. I 
am greatly pleased with his advice, but fear it 
will not be followed. I expect a great Contest 
about his Successor. Mr. Carroll has offered 
to be an Elector, but if opposed here he will not 
be elected. I shall certainly vote for him, which 
he will not expect. 

I beg your Care of the enclosed, and I wish 
you Health and Happiness, I am, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 
and ob't Servant 



[Addressed.] 
The Honorable 
James McHenrt, 
Secretary at War, 
Philadelphia. 



Samuel Chase. 



6. — General Wayne to the Secretary 

War. 



op 



Philadelphia, 24 Feb'y, 1796. 
Sir,— 

In obedience to your request I have made out 
and now enclose an estimate of the number of 
troops necessary to take possession of and garri- 
son the Forts to be evacuated agreeably to the 
late treaty between the United States of America 
and Great Britain ; as also the number of cannon 
now mounted at the respective posts, viz. , Mich- 
illimackinac, Detroit, Miami and Niagara — the 
three first are from actual documents, the latter I 
am not perfectly acquainted with, but know that 
it was garrisoned by the 5th British Regiment. 

The number of troops fit for duty at Green- 
ville on the 1st of December, 1795, was 1,158 — 
of these, not more than 1,000 can be calculated up- 
on to advance for the purpose of possessing the 
several posts before mentioned, which will be 
rather too few to give a proper impression, and 
to transport and give security to the provisions, 
artyiery and stores, which will be indispensibly 
necessary to accompany them. The following 
are the artillery of different calibres that can pos- 
sibly be spared from the advanced posts, i. e., 
from Fort Washington to Defiance, inclusive, 
viz. : 



One eight inch Howitz, 
Four, lave and one-half do, 
Six [ ? ] pounders, 
Seven three pounders, 
Eight 2 and J inch Howitz. , 



• Total, 26. 



T" Hence, you will see the indispensible necessity 
of giving orders for the ordnance and stores men- 
tioned in the enclosed estimate. 

I will have the honor of calling at the War 
Office at two o'clock to-morrow, when I shall be 



ready to afford any further information you may 
think proper to require. 
Interim, I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
your most obed't 



The Honorable 
J. McHenrt, Esq., 
Secretfy of War, 



and very 
humble servant, 
Ant'y Wayne. 



7. — Timothy Pickering to the Secretary 

op War. 

Dear Sir, — 

I will thank you to examine the inclosed, and 
let me have them to-morrow morning, as I wish, 
if approved, to send the letter to Mr. Howell by 
to-morrow's post. Mr. Wolcott has seen and ap- 
proved. Yours respectfully, 

T. Pickering. 
Aug't 3, '96 
Secretary op War. 

[Addressed.] 
Secretary op War. 



8.— Charles Carroll to the Secretary of 

War. 

1796, Dec'r 2d, Annapolib. 

Dear Sir, — 

As you may not have seen the answer of our 
Assembly to the Governor's Address, I inclose the 
one printed in Green's paper. 

Notwithstanding the Pen'a ticket is gone in 
favor ot Jefferson, those who pretend to have 
good information say that Adams will be elected 
by a majority of six votes. I rather think the 
probability is that no election of President will 
be made by the electors, as probably several 
of the electors may not be able to attend 
at the seats of Gov't, many of them being at a 
great distance from those seats, sickness and 
badness of the roads may prevent their attend- 
ance. 

We are anxious here to know what notice, if 
any, our Gov't will take of Adetfs last note, assign- 
ing reasons for your suspension of his functions. 
I am with great respect, 

Dear Sir, y'r most hum. Ser't, 
Ch. Carroll op Carrollton. 

[Addressed*] 

EPble James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary at War, 
p. post. Philadelphia. 



L 
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9. — General Hamilton to the Secretary of 

War. 

My Dear Sir, — 

This will probably be handed you by Mrs. De 
Neuville, widow of Mr. De NeuvUle, of Holland, 
a Gentlemen who embarked very zealously and 
very early in the cause of this country — was in- 
strumental in promoting it, and as I understand, 
an object of persecution in consequence of it, 
which was a link in the chain of his pecuniary 
ruin. I think his widow has a strong claim upon 
the kindness of our country as far as general con- 
siderations will admit relief, and she has a par- 
ticular claim upon every body's good will, that 
of being a distressed and amiable woman. I 
ask for her your patronage and good offices. 
Adieu, my Dear Friend, 

TPrs truly, 

A. Hamilton. 
J. McHenry, Esq., &c. Jan. 19, 1797. 

{Addressed."] 
James McHenry, Esquire 
<&c. 

War Office, 
Philadelphia. 



10. — William Henry Harrison op the Secre_ 

tary op War. 

Fort Washington, May 12, 1797. 
Sir,— 

In conformity to the " Rules and Regulations 
"relative to Maritime and Frontier Posts or For- 
"tiiied Places," issued from the War Office on 
the twenty-eighth of March last past, I have the 
honor to report — that a certain person of the name 
of Hamilton, who is said to have a major's com- 
mission in the service of Spain, arrived in the 
town of Cincinnati some time in the month of 
January last, and has remained, (excepting a 
short absence of a few weeks,) ever since. His 
avowed object is to prevail on the citizens of this 
territory to become settlers in the Spanish country 
west of the Mississippi, offering to adventurers 
donations of land and other inducements. Hamil- 
ton was born in New Jersey, and was some time 
a merchant in New York, from whence, after 
being tried for a forgery, he emigrated to Dum- 
fries, in Virginia, where he resided until about a 
year ago ; for a, few months previous to his arri- 
val here he was in Kentucky, where, I believe, he 
obtained authority to offer lands on the Mississippi 
to such persons as were inclinable to transfer 
their allegiance from the United States to His 
Catholic Majesty. Marry families have emigrated, 
and many more are preparing to go the ensuing 
fall from this country, in consequence of the 
liberal offers made them by the Spanish agents. 



Hamilton has avowed himself a Spanish subject 
to several persons in this town, but I do not be- 
lieve that he has any commission in their service ; 
but is, I imagine, authorized by the Spanish con- 
sul or some other agent in Kentucky to grant 
lands to persons who wish to emigrant to Louis- 
iana. I shall use every exertion to get informa- 
tion of the views of this man and every other 
suspicious character who may come within my 
reach. 

I have Honor to be 

with very great Respect, 
Sir, your Humble Servant, 
Wm. H. Harrison, 
The Honorable Lieut. 1st Regiment, 

James McHenry, Commanding. 

Secretary of War. 

[Addressed.'] 
To the Hon'ble 
James McHenry, Esq., Free. 

Secretary of War, 
P. Post.] Philadelphia. 



11. — Rufus King to the Secretary of War. 

Lond., Aug. 4, 1797. 
Dear Sir, — 

Be so obliging as to forward the inclosed 
Letter to Mr. Hemsley. I think his name is 
William, and that he lives in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore. He would have come with me as my 
secretary, but my brother accompanied me in 
that character, having returned here, I shall bo 
pleased to receive Mr. Hemsley in his place, The 
enclosed Letter proposes to him to come to me. 

I don't know when I shall be able to send you 
the medals. Mr. Trumbull promises to prepare 
the Devices soon. Bollen is ready to receive and 
execute them. 

Very truly your ob't servant, 
James McHenry, Esq. Rufus King. 

[Addressed.] 
James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary of War, 
Philadelphia. 



12. — Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to the 
Secretary of War. 

Rotterdam, Sept. 19, 1797. 
Dear Sir, — 

By this opportunity (the Adelaide, Capt. Mann, 
via Baltimore) I send you the militia regulations 
during the time of the French Republic; 
they were to have been sent above three months 
ago, but by some mistake were postponed. 

Briguet's Military Code is out of print ; I am in- 
formed a new Edition is preparing, which, when 
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published, I will procure and send to you, with 
any thing I may meet with new, and of reputa- 
tion in that style. 

General Marshall and myself are now upon our 
progress to Paris ; you will hear by my letters and 
inclosed papers to the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Murray's communications to you of the extraor- 
dinary transactions at Paris: these transactions 
and some intimations that we have received, that 
our presence, at this juncture, at Paris might be 
important, and the delay of our journey imputed 
to very false and improper motives, have induced 
General Marshall and myself to set out for Paris ; 
more particularly, as Mr. Prince, the Agent 
of the Union, the vessel in which Mr. Gerry is to 
sail from Boston, writes word to the Consul at 
Rotterdam that she is to call at Havre. I have 
therefore written to that port to request Mr. 
Gerry to proceed from thence to Paris, without 
coming round by Holland. We shall not com- 
mence any direct negociations before we are 
joined by Mr. Gerry, without circumstances 
should indicate great probable advantages. These 
I do not expect, for so much reliance is placed in 
France in the internal divisions in America, and 
so large a party is thought to be more attached to 
French measures than to the interests of our coun- 
try, that tho' I am convinced this opinion is erro- 
neous, yet as it is entertained by men in power, 
I am apprehensive our negociations will be very 
difficult, and my hopes of success are not at all 
sanguine. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with regard and esteem, 
your most ob't 
humble Servant, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

[Postmarked.] Balt., Nov. 10, Free ; 

[Addressed.] 

Colonel McHenry 
Secretary at War, 
Philadelphia. 



13. — General Thomas Pinckney to the 

Secretary of War. 

House op Representatives, U. S. ) 
Monday, Dec. 11, 1797. \ 

Sir,— 

I am desired by the Committee of the House of 
Representatives to whom was referred the Re- 
monstrance and Petition of the State of Tennessee, 
to request the favor of you to give them such in- 
formation as you can, with propriety, concerning 
the subject matter of that Petition, which inform- 
ation the Committee think may assist them in 
forming their opinion whether any and what relief 
can be given with propriety by the Legislature. 
I have the honor to be with great respect, Sir, 

your most ob't Servant, 
Thomas Pinckney. 



14. — The Secretary op the Navy to the 
Secretary op War. 

Geo. Town, May 28, 1798. 
Dear Sir, — 

Unqualified, as I really think myself, I have 
after a thousand struggles, accepted my honorable, 
and at this crisis, important appointment. Who 
that has the feelings of an American, could re- 
fuse to try at least to serve his country at such & 
time? I put in thus early my claim on your 
Friendship for all the assistance I shall need, and 
it will be a great deal. I mean to set out for 
Philadelphia as early as possible. I hope a week's, 
el ay will not be thought long, and I hope I shall 
not find it necessary to bestow more than a week 
on my private affiairs. I go at first without niy 
family, who are to follow, or to wait till the Fall r 
as I shall determine after getting to Philadelphia. 
You did not write me a word about your wishes 
as to my acceptance or refusal — make up for the 
deficiency by writing me on the receipt of this, 
and, if possible, flatter me into a belief that I may 
be able to avoid merited reproach. One letter 
may reach me before I leave this. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
with great esteem, 
y'r Serv., 

Ben Stoddert. 
[Addressed.] 
James McHenry, Esq. 
War Office, 

Philadelphia, 



15. — General Hamilton to the Secretary 

of War. 

New York, Sept. 9, 1798. 
My Dear Sir, — 

I think I heretofore mentioned to you that to 
avoid the chance of difficulty with the President, 
I had written or would write to him urging the 
appointment of Mr. Philip Church to a Captaincy. 
I have just received a very obliging letter from 
him, and in which he assures me of his willing- 
ness to appoint him to that grade, and that he 
would write to you accordingly. Thus is all 
difficulty on this point removed. In proportion 
as I look to the event of my laying down my 
military character, is my solicitude that this 
young gentleman shall be eligibly placed. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. McHenry, Esq. A. Hamilton. 

[Addressed.] 
James McHenry, 
&c, &c, 
Trenton. 
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16. — General Washington to the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mount Vernon, July 30, 1798. 
Dear Sir, — 

The writer of the enclosed letter, in name and 
character, is an entire stranger to me, — nor do I 
know whether, by the Law establishing the 
Cavalry, any provision is made under which such 
a person could be employed, tho' certain is, if Mr. 
Macharg understands what he professes to be 
master of, he might be employed very advantage- 
ously in training that part of our force. 

I have wrote him to this effect: — adding, that 
as he is a stranger, his application to the War 
Office must be accompanied by ample testimonies, 
not only of his skill in the business he professes, 
but to his character in all other respects, with 
which, and my letter to him, he would come 
properly before you, and without which I con- 
ceived it would be useless to apply. I am, Dear 
Sir, your ob't., 

G° Washington. 
Secretary op War. 

{Outside address, in Washington's hand,] 
The Secretary op War 
Philadelphia. • 



17. — General Washington to the Secretary 

op War. 

[Private.] Mount Vernon, 2d Aug't, 1798. 
Dear Sir, — 

Finding that I was not altogether correct, in 
giving the uniform of the Company of Grey- 
heads in the Town gf Alexandria, I amend, as 
soon as possible, the mistake, by transmitting the 
letter of the Capt'n thereof — Col. Simms — to Mrs. 
Washington. 

Have you received my letter of the 22d of July ? 
The enquiry then made respecting the Quarter- 
Master-General is of serious and interesting mo- 
ment to me. If the business, which my own 
appointment has involved me in, increases — or 
even continues — I shall soon be under the necessi- 
ty of calling upon that officer, or you, for a 
supply of stationary : — on you particularly for 
copying Paper ; who, better than he, will know, 
or can direct the proper sort. I thought I came 
home well provided with these articles, but shall 
soon run short. Yours affectionately, 

Go Washington. 

James McHenry, Esq. 

[The foregoing bears the Alexandria post-marlc, 
and is addressed in Washington's hand .*] 

James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary of War, 
Philadelphia. 



18. — John Adams to the Secretary op War. 

Quincy, September 21st, 1798. 
Dear Sir, — 

I ree'd last night your favour of the 1st with its 
Inclosures, and perceive nothing to alter. 

Inclosed is a letter from Samuel Treat, who has 
been a Lieutenant at the Castle a long time. His 
claims to. a continuance in service I hope will be 
considered ; but I know nothing of him but his 
appearance on a late visit to, me and the inclosed 
letter. James Adams. 

James McHenry, 

Secretary of War. 



19. — John Adams to the Secretary op War. 

Quincy, July 27, 1799. 
Sir,— 

I have ree'd your favour of the 20th and 
have no objection to the plan you propose of 
raising a Company of Cavalry. — " Our means " ! 
I never think of our means without shuddering ! 
All the Declamations, as well as Demonstrations, 
of Trenchard & Gordon, Bolingbroke, Bernard & 
Walpole, Hume, Burgh & Burke, rush upon my 
Memory and frighten me out of my wits ? The 
System of Debts and Taxes is leveling all Gov- 
vernments in Europe. We have a career to run, 
to be sure, and some time to pass before we arrive 
at the European crisis. But we must ultimately 
go the same way. There is no practicable or 
imaginable expedient to escape it that I can con- 
ceive. 

Secretary op War. J. Adams. 



20. — Robert G. Harper to the Secretary of 

War. 

Baltimore, August 16th, 1799. 

A young man of So. Carolina, My Dear Sir, a 
Mr. Memereau Walker, of Laurens County, in 
that State, has requested me to apply for a com- 
mission for him in the permanent a-my of the U. S. , 
which I now do. I know him to be a clever fel- 
low, active, of a good education for that part of 
the country, the son of a very respectable man, 
and in general very well qualified for a commis- 
sion in the infantry service. You will oblige me 
by recollecting his application should there be 
any vacancy in the standing regiments . He would 
like the artillery well, for which he has capacity 
enough to qualify himself very soon ; though I 
do not know that he has attended, as yet, to that 
study. 

As we are on the subject of Military Appoint- 
ments, I will mention, that should Col. Watts' 
place be yet unsupplied, and I might be permitted 
to take the appointment on the terms allowed to 
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Dayton, I should prefer that to any other regi- 
mental commission. Yours sincerely, 

Rob. G. Harper. 

The Hon'ble 

The Secretary at War. 

[Addressed] 

The Hon'ble 
The Secretary at War, 
Philadelphia. 



21. — General Washington to the Secretary 

op War. 

[Private.] Mount Vernon, 25th June, 1799.] | 

Dear Sir, — 

By transmitting General Hamilton's letter to me 
of the 15th instant, respecting the expediency of 
promoting General Wilkinson to the Rank of 
Major-General in the armies of the United States, 
and my reply thereto of the present date, I find 
it the easiest mode of communicating the ideas of 
both of us on this subject ; and the necessity of 
enlarging thereon is superceded thereby. 

I have only to pray that both may be returned 

to Dear Sir, 

Your affect'e Hble Servant, 
G° Washington. 

James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary of War. 



22. — Timothy Pickering to the Secretary of 

War. 

Philadelphia, Jan'y 28, 1800. 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to your enquiry relative to the salary 
of my chief clerk, I inform you, that his stated 
allowance is fifteen hundred dollars a year. But 
he is also (as was his predecessor) translator of the 
French and Spanish languages, for which he rec- 
ceives a compensation of three hundred and fifty 
dollars a year — doing this business out of office 
hours. His capacity, diligence and fidelity well 
entitle him to these rewards. 

I am verv respectfully, 
Dr. Sir, 

Your ob't Serv't, 

T. Pickering. 
JamesMcHenry, Esq., 
Secretary at War. 



23. — Charles Lee to the Secretary op War. 

Philadelphia, 25th November, 1799. 

Sir— 

I have considered the question proposed in your 
letter of the 23d, and am respectfully of opinion 



that the act passed the 5th June, 1794, entitled 
" An Act in addition to the Act for the punish- 
"ment of certain crimes against the United 
" States," is now in force and will continue in 
force till the end of the next session of Congress. 
The expressions " from thence to the end of the 
" next session of Congress," mean the next whole 
session and not any part of a session. A similar 
question was propounded some time ago from 
another quarter, when I gave the like answer that 
I now do. 

The rule that penal laws are to be strictly con- 
strued, does not operate on the present question, 
which does not arise upon the meaning to be put 
on the penal words of a statute, but on the mean- 
ing to be put on the words of one statute continu- 
ing another in operation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Charles Lee. 

To the Secretary at War. 
[Addressed] 

To James McHenry. Esquire, 
Secretary at War. 



24. — General La Fayette to the Secretary 

of War. 

La Grange defartement de Seine 
et Marne, 7th March, 1800. 

My dear McHenry — 

While you Receive, as a Secretary at War, an 
application from Mde. de Fleury, widow to the 
Gallant officer whose services in America Have 
Been so justly celebrated, permit a private friend 
to express those personal good wishes which a 
sense of duty to a deceased Brother Soldier, 
affectionate American Remembrances, and sincere 
concern for the lady's wellf are prompt me to form 
in her behalf. Your countryman, C'nel Smith , Hasv 
on an important occasion witnessed Fleury's spirit 
and talents — the part He acted under G'ral Wayne 
Has been consecrated by a medal — there is indeed 
no General officer or soldier but who might Have 
a glorious account to give of him in every action 
where he has fought. His widow has imparted 
me her intention to address the government of the 
United States previous to which she is about con- 
suiting the Commissioners now in Paris ; and as. 
she thinks a letter from me to my intimate friend, 
the Secretary at War, may be with him a proper 
introduction, I write the more readily as Besides- 
my own Regard for the memory of General Fleury^ 
I know he is himself a partaker in these senti- 
ments. 

Very affectionately I am, dear McHenry 

Yours, 

Lafayette. 
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Had not the world been deprived of His Great- 
est Ornament, Mde. de Fleury would Have found 
in our beloved General the patronage which from 
him was equally Honorable and efficacious. 

[On fourth page in hand-writing of Lafayette :] 

Private. 
The EFble James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary at War, 
Philadelphia. 



25. — Oliver Woloott to James McHenry. 

Washington, Dec'rl2, 1800. 
Dr. Sir, — 

I will attend to your requests as soon as possible 
& there will be no longer any difficulty. Gen'l 
Pinckney informs that the Electors appointed in 
So. Carolina will all vote both for Jefferson & 
Burr — eight votes were given for each of them in 
North Carolina & both are unquestionably elected. 
So much for the consequences of diplomatic skill. 

I am Dr. Siryrs. 
Oltv. Wolcott. 
Jas. McHenry, Esq. 

[Addressed,'] 

The Hon'ble 
Free James McHenry, Esq. » 

Oltv. Woloott. Baltimore. 



26. — William Pinkney to the Secretary of 

War. 

London, 20th March, 1800. 
My Dr. Sir — 

I have had the pleasure to receive a Line from 
you by Mr. Sitgreaves, and thank you for giving 
me a soit of claim by it to his friendship. It 
shall be my care to cultivate it. I am much ob- 
liged by your enclosing me your excellent Report 
to the President on the subject of our Military 
system. Of any thing contained in it, except its 
general principles, I am a very poor judge ; but, 
so far as an attentive reading of it can authorize 
me to have any opinion, I should think the ar- 
rangements you propose will, if adopted, be ben- 
eficial to a very important Extent. The Manner 
in which your Details are given must have the 
Merit of perspicuity, for even I, .who am as little 
of a military Man as it is well possible to be, 
believe that I perfectly understand them. Your 
introductory Remarks, and those of a similar 
Nature to be found in different parts of the Re- 
port, are capable of being properly estimated by 
every Man of understanding — and of their Force 
& Solidity there can be no doubt. I wish most 
cordially that they may produce their just Effect, 
and that the country may be indebted to your 
labors for the security you aim at giving to it. 



I w'd ask you to drop me a Line now & then, 
when you shall have Leisure. It has been stated 
to me that you devote yourself to the Duties of 
your office beyond a due Regard to your Health — 
and I will not desire to put upon you the addi- 
tional Burthen of writing to me. And yet, if at 
any Time a vacant moment sh'd occur in which it 
might be Relaxation rather than Fatigue to tell a 
sincere Friend that you continue to think of him, 
I cannot avoid saying that you will gratify me 
much by so employing it. 

I am, My Dr. Sir, 

Very faithfully yrs. 
Wm. Pinkney. 

P.S. My Brother Comm'r Gore will have ) 

told you every thing I can have to com- > 

municate before this can reach you. ) 

[Addressed.] 
James McHenry, Esq., 
Secretary at War 
of the United States, 
Philadelphia. 



27. — General La Fayette to James McHenry. 

19th Thermtdor, 6th August, 1805. 

My Dear McHehry, — 

I am sure you will Heartily welcome Mr. David 
Parish, to whose father and to whom I have been, 
during my captivity and ever since, under the 
Highest obligations. Mr. John Parish was the 
American Consul at Hamburgh when my wife and 
daughters arrived from France to endeavor to 
partake in my Olmutz prison and treatment— they 
and myself Have found in the whole family the 
most affectionate concern in our behalf, the most 
generous and constant assistance. My friend 
David is going to visit America. I am Happy to 
make Him acquainted with you and am with all 
my Heart and for ever 

Your affectionate friend, 

Lafayette. 
[Addressed.] 

Mr. James McHenry, Esq., 
Baltimore. 



28. —Major Tallmadge to Mr. McHenry. 

Washington, March 10th 1812. 
Dear Sir, — 

I have rec'd your Letter of the 10th instant, 
and now inclose the Sheets which were intended 
for you before. 

I intend also to forward the late Message of the 
President and Documents accompanying the same. 
I have no time to make any comments upon this 
most extraordinary Communication. If the elect- 
ion of Gov'r Gerry and P't Madison must cost 
| the U. S. $50,000, they ought to serve the public 
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with great fidelity. I presume, by this time, you 
"will understand the object for despatching the 
Wasp. In haste, I am 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Benj'n Tallmadgb. 
[Addressed.] 

L Free 

The Hon'ble James McHenry, * B Tallmage. 

Baltimore. 



EX.— CHARACTER AND PUBLIC CAREER 
OF PATRICK HENRY. 

Comments upon Mr. Jefferson's Letter.* 

Charlotte Courthouse, Va., 

November 22, 1867. 

To the Editor of the Richmond Dispatch. 

Dear Sir, — Some days after its appearance, my 
attention was called to an article in your paper of 
the twenty-fifth of July last, copied from the Phila- 
delphia Age, which purported to be a manuscript 
of Thomas Jefferson containing reminiscenses of 
Patrick Henry. The article contained statements 
derogatory to the reputation of Mr. Henry, in 
whose vindication I feel it my duty to publish this 
reply. 

Although the manuscript contains many mis- 
statements of fact, it is doubtless from the pen of 
Mr. Jefferson, and is evidently the communication 
furnished Mr. Wirt while he was preparing the 
life of Henry — as I notice that author, when re- 
ferring to Mr. Jefferson as authority, quotes in 
many instances the veiy words of the article you 
published, and in other portions of his work 
seems to be combatting the charges therein made 
by Mr. Jefferson. Taking the manuscript, then, 
to be genuine, I can only account for its existence 
by remembering that it was penned at a period of 
Mr. Jefferson's life when the heat engendered by 
party strife had fixed in his mind distorted views 
of his political opponents. 

The statement that Mr. Henry first came into 
public notice as a Burgess about the year 1762 is 
incorrect. He was elected for the first time in 
May, 1765, and during that month made the at- 
tack spoken of upon the proposition for a public 
loan office. (Wirt's Sketches of Henry, 61, et 
eeq.) During the same month, the famous Reso- 
lutions against the Stamp Act were offered by Mr. 
Henry and passed by the House. Mr. Jefferson 
states that these Resolutions were drawn by George 
Johnston, a lawyer from the Northern Neck, who 
seconded them. In reply to this, I need only refer 
to the statement of Mr. Wirt, {Page 74,) that Mr. 
Henry left amongst his private papers, in his own 

* This letter may be found in Tub Histobioal Magazine 
for August. 



handwriting, a copy of these Resolutions, with an 
endorsement stating the circumstances under 
which they were offered, in which endorsement 
he says : " That alone, unadvised and unassisted, 
" on a blank leaf of an old law book, I wrote the 
" within." This paper was found sealed up and 
directed to his Executors, and comes to us as his 
dying declaration. It is still in existence at Red 
Hill. * 

Mr, Jefferson was at the time a student at Wil- 
liam and Mary, and heard the debate ; but his 
statement as to who wrote the Resolutions cannot 
be weighed a moment against the solemn declara- 
tion of Mr. Henry. Nor can I credit Mr. Jeffer- 
son when he says that Mr. Henry was a very 
inefficient member of deliberative bodies in ordi- 
nary business, and had not accuracy enough of 
idea in his head to draw a bill on the most 
simple subject which would bear legal criti- 
cism. He was very frequently placed upon 
important Committees. One of these was the 
standing Committee of Correspondence between 
the Colonies, appointed by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, on the twelfth of March, 1 773, which was 
selected from the best material in the Colony, and 
which led eventually to a Colonial Congress. We 
have also the testimony of a very able contem- 
porary as to this matter. George Mason, in a 
letter to Mr. Cockburn, dated Williamsburg, the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1774, (Virginia Historical 
Register, January, 1 85 0, Page 28, ) writes : * * Wh at- 
" ever resolves nnd measures are intended for the 
"preservation of our Rights and Liberties, will be 
"reserved for the conclusion of the Session. 
"Matters of this sort here are conducted and 
* ' prepared with a great deal of privacy, and by 
' ' very few members, of whom Patrick Henry is 
" the principal. * * * He is by far the most 
" powerful speaker I ever heard. Every word he 
" says not only engages, but commands, the atten- 
tion ; and your passions are no longer your own 
" when he addresses them. But his eloquence is 
"the smallest part of his merit. He is, in my 
"opinion, the first man upon this Continent, as 
" well in abilities as public virtues ; and had he 
"lived in Rome about the time of the first Punic 
"War, when the Roman people had arrived at 
"their meridian glory, and their virtue nottar- 
"nished, Mr. Henry's talents must have put him 
" at the head of that glorious Commonwealth." 

Mr. Jefferson informs us that after his service as 
Governor, succeeding Mr. Henry, he had no 
further personal knowledge of Him. And yet his 
most serious charges as to personal conduct refer 
to subsequent periods. It will be remembered 
also that Mr. Jefferson never met with him until 
Mr. Henry was twenty-four years of age. 

That Mr. Henry commenced life in very strait- 
ened circumstances, is without doubt ; but that 
he ever acted as a bar-keeper, is denied by Mr. 
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Wirt, (Tttge 37,) who obtained his information 
from the companions of Mr. Henry's youth. 

I am entirely satisfied, also, that Mr. Jefferson 
has misrepresented Mr. Henry's attainments and 
conduct as a lawyer. He represents him as too 
lazy to acquire or practice law, never undertaking 
to draw pleadings if he could avoid it, engaging 
very unwillingly, but as an assistant, to speak in 
the cause, making the fee an indispensable prelim- 
inary, keeping no accounts, requiring large fees 
for his services, insatiable in money, and doing so 
little business in the General Court, other than 
criminal, that it would not pay the expenses of his 
attendance. I have in my possession Mr. Henry's 
Fee-books, commencing in the latter part of 1760, 
when he first came to $he bar, and coming down 
to 1771, more than one year after he came to the 
General Court. Sixteen pages of these books have 
been cut out and lost ; but estimating that the 
fees charged upon them average in numbers with 
those upon the remaining pages, and I find that 
Mr. Henry charged fees in one thousand, one hun- 
dred, and eighty -five suits, from September, 1760, 
the commencement of his practice, to the thirty- 
first of December, 1763, besides many fees for 
preparing papers out of Court. In November, 
1763, he was employed in, and in December fol- 
lowing he argued, the celebrated Parsons' cause, 
which gave him so great a reputation. After- 
wards, his business increased rapidly,' of which, 
however, only a small portion was criminal, the 
great bulk being the ordinary suits of the country, 
plain actions of debt, etc. In these, it is prepos- 
terous to suppose he appeared only as an assistant, 
to speak. So far from his being insatiable, his 
books show the usual moderate charges of the 
day, such as have been long since discarded by 
the profession ; and many of his fees appear never 
to have been collected. Randall, in his Life of 
Jefferson, (i.. 47.) gives the number of causes in 
which he (Jefferson) was employed in the earlier 
years of his practice, as evidence of his great suc- 
cess ; but judging Mr. Henry by the same rule, 
his success was much greater before he had made 
what is usually represented as his first speech. 
How he acquired or retained a practice so large, 
and continually increasing, so perfectly unfit for 
it as Mr. Jefferson represents him, I am at a loss to 
understand. 

Nor can I reconcile with Mr. Jefferson's state- 
ment another fact, mentioned by Mr. Wirt and 
by Mr. Randall : I mean the public advertisement 
of Robert C. Nicholas, after he was made Trea- 
surer, committing his unfinished business to Mr. 
Henry. Mr. Nicholas was one of the examiners 
who signed Mr. Henry's license, and enjoyed the 
first practice of the bar, according to Mr. Wirt ; 
and Mr. Randall thinks (Life of Jefferson, i., 49), 
that he committed his practice to Mr. Henry upon 
the advice of Mr. Jefferson. 

Hist. Mag. Vol. n. 24 



The insinuation that Mr. Henry paid for the 
Leatherwood lands purchased of Mr. Lomax in a 
discreditable manner — discreditable, as is alleged, 
because of the depreciated money used in pay- 
ment — is entirely unjust. The interest of Mr. 
Lomax was a subject of litigation ; and the sworn 
answer of Mr. Henry in the case is before me, 
together with the answer of his widow in a suit 
brought to divide Mr. Henry's estate, after his 
death. By these papers it appears that the pur- 
chase was made in 1778, for paper money ; and 
that Mr. Henry sold other lands of equal value in 
order to pay the purchase money. At the time of 
the purchase, paper money had depreciated so as 
to be worth only one-fifth of specie, and that it. 
would further depreciate must have been appar- 
ent to all. I find two receipts given by Mr.. 
Lomax, one for five half johanues at forty-six: 
shillings each, dated the thirtieth of May, 1778;. 
and the other for five hundred pouuds, cash, 
dated October, 1778, showing that a large portion* 
of the purchase money was paid during the year 
of the purchase, and at times when the deprecia- 
tion of the currency had increased but little. 
What were the dates of the deferred payments I 
have not ascertained ; but whatever they may 
have been, no stigma can attach to Mr. Henry for 
paying for land in the very currency he had con- 
tracted to pay and which he was receiving for 
lands sold by him to meet the purchase. 

Mr. Jefferson has endeavored to connect the 
name of Mr. Henry with the infamous Yazoo 
speculation. He asserts that about the close of 
the war, Mr. Henry engaged in this speculation, 
and bought up a great deal of depreciated paper - 
at two shillings and two shillings and six 
pence in the pound to pay for it ; that the 
Georgia Legislature having declared that trans- 
action fraudulent and void, the depreciated paper 
which he had bought up was likely to remain on 
his hands worth nothing, but that Hamilton's 
funding system came most opportunely to his re- 
lief, and raised his paper from two shillings: 
and six pence to twenty-seven shillings and six 
pence the pound. The facts are simply as fol- 
lows : 

On the seventh of February, 1795, the Georgia* 
Legislature passed an Act selling to four Companies, . 
viz. : the Georgia, the Georgia and Mississippi,, 
the Upper Mississippi, and the Tennessee— about' 
forty million acres of land for the sum of fiva 
hundred thousand dollars. These companies paid 
the money and obtained deeds to the land. It 
soon became known, however, that the Legisla- 
ture had been bribed ; and the succeeding Legisla- 
ture, on the thirtieth of January, 1796, declared 
the grant fraudulent and void. (Garland's Ran- 
dolph, i. , 66 ; and Tucker's History of the United 
States, ii., 187.) This transaction became infam- 
ous, and was known as the Yazoo speculation • 
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1798, d«p?cW.«l the pep<;r -held by Mr- jlleiupf-fo 
two shillings wd. six pence, when the. sytitep^f 
Hamilton had been in operation fqr six year?', pn'd 
had given a greater value to fhai paper frqm.^s 
commencement ; nor could the Act of Congress of 
1700 ha<ve "come most pppptjunely .to Mr-. Ui 
relief, in 17fltf, and raised his pape* depreciated by 
the Act of Georgia of tbatyear.. .Tb^e desire tp 
j'rapute a disci-editabhV motive to Mr. Henry baa 
evidently resulted in cpnfoundfng dates ; aiwj we 
Act of .Georgia in 1708 is put ppqt tp.H^uiUtor^s 
funding system of 1700. . ..'. .,' . ' fS - '" ', '. :[ 

■Mi;. Jefferson proceeds to state that^Mr, Henry 
continued hostile to the JTedejal Coristitution after 
its adoption, and. expressed more, lhaii any. othw 
man his thorough contempt andhatred of General 
Washington i and that from being the r mpat .vio- 
lent of »U anti-Federalists, lie was brought over 
to the new Constitution .by the! effect of .'.Hamil- 
ton's 'funding system, on. the depreciated paper ly 
owned ; ihatHanulfon became now ,uis idol ; anfy 
abandoning the Republican advocates ,6f the Coo- 
Btitution, the Federal Goveqiment of ( JReffeiQ 
principles, became his creed, . ( ,.','. .'.'i 

I have anurhba- of lettera wrj(ten by|ffr. jienry 
after tlie adoption of the 'Constitution, : among 
them fetters 'to l^cherd Henry Lee while a inenf 
ber pf the first Unjted States .' Senate frpB^ Yiy- 
ginia, with whom lie was pb the jhosf;'. j^ttmaw 
terras, and whose! election lie fiact^ecftrefl'OTa 
Hr. Madisdii' as the . opposing candidate, ' X#$ 
lio contempt, flatted, norey'en mutind^feelingjex- 
bressed anywhere towards Genera^ Washingtcft 
Mr. Henrys conduct towards General Wash ingto'9 
daring his whole. yie iit at variance with ti^e statef 
ineht; and I Cannot ibeU'eve .it, resting^ upon' tile 
eyidence of: hilt a single' witpess, ^hd infprnis|us 
he had no .personal knowledge, of .Mr.' Henty^if 
the tiipe. | On the 'contrary, I find that Chief;jiia- 
tice; M^IiaJl. who "bad opportunities ofjweing 
Mr.. Henf? ;durina Una period, states' (tfjfiiff 

WaahbiytOT^ v..,; Note xiii,) .that Mr. Hejiry ivaj 
*i-uiy'.thcp.cra6naj friend of, Gr— -■■' 1ST - -'• : —' ■■■»'■ 



. .. , . i, General W... . 

To i, Jjnejsirne .effect, is the testimony of Mr. a, 
Blair, . Setri'tJuy .of' : the Council^ o£ ^"V^rgirha, 
(! " Appendix 
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Tbeeii taduced to idolize TVlr 1 .' Jefferson, Mr: Jeffer- 
tKuVB frerhiniseettces- doubtless would have assumed 
■i'dMfdtttat" fine: 86 far from permitting the fi- 
nancial R-ystem of Htaiil ton.t o change bis polities, 
*aWtf'&e last wits of Mr. Henry's public 'lifo 
"was a protest; Sgairist'thfl *ery ■ feature Of lliafi ■ 
'qr/titeuf -which; if> ; Mr.' Jefferson' Js to be believed, I 



w ■ ■ &' the . Virginia -Assembly of 1 7TO,' t1te> last in 
rwbich Mr. floftfyWig bttth^'thlrdtf ^Vetober, 
the folio win g Resolution was adopted by the House 



■"■ ■'■« ftwotYED, Thai bo much of -the Act d 

"Vgresa entitled: An Act making provision 1 ! a 

■^'i 1 debt of the United States' as assumes th 

u*(ment • of" .ths State ' debts, is 'repugnant; e, 

" Constitution of the United States, 1 Asit g j| 

-^''th* eSerC&e'of a pOwerilot eipfessly grantea to! 

'*' 1 tfceGlencralGDVWninBrit.*' ! ' I 

-•■90 the- vote' adopting this KesWulion,'Mt.; 

JBenry's ratine 1 is with the Ayes. J : { Vide* Attfttal of 

Wi« H»usb-of-mi*!fait^f67'\^1i,Z!i\ my ■ ' "' ■ j 

,■ Tha.fi 'Mr. 1 Henry ■ opposed the adoption; of thel 

■Cdhstitntfioii in its' unamended ' form is true { "'but 

toitliecbntlnued 'hostile to if, afterwords' dS l not; 

*rue, if he'hitijsfeli 'is' 1 to lie l&ievear 1 ■Amongst] 

4ifl papers there is a copy, in his town band; of hfe ! 

teply to 1 General "WoShingfo-i; When ' offered t*e! 

>pf.siti6n 'of Secretary of State; It is dated the; 

•eventeenth of' October; 1795; and after giving, 

his reasons for 1 declining -the appointment, Which , 

Jard Of ' a private nature,' it continues 7 : ' ■■ '■'>' i 

-' " Believe me; Sir, I have bid adieu to the dls- 

<"' tlhctlon of 'Federal and anti-Federal ever since 1 

' 'She commencement of the present Government^ j 

*"and in the circle of my ' friend* havfe often eS- : 

^^^re^srJdttij 1 'fears of disunion" amongst the States : 

■^'-froit*' ■collision of interest; but especially ■ ; froia 

**theban<r!ul effects of'factidu. ' ■ T ■'■:■'" 

■ '• »*Th4mo<it I'cah *ay y, tirat if mycofiOtry' is 1 

*" destined it my day to 'encounter' tM : 'hOrrori of 

*' anarchy, -every power of : mind- add' body: >wtiich 

*'I< ttOBsess-Wi.il 'be exerted in support of the 

** Government Under Wbieh 1 live, and ■Whicli has 

■^bcen fairly sanctioned hy my countrymen. - 1 " 

.'■'. '' Jshou'ldbetmwerthytbe chaoicteltef a'Ke- 

"''•■publican or ! an-'nonest'mafi iif I with'heM'frbm 

**hc"' Oovernmcnt hvy best ' arid- ".moat) zealous 

"efforts because on' its adoption- 1 opposetl'iB in 

I* It* hn»iiended "forth: ■ And-lidt) mosWrdially 

'"(ntecrute'thB'cbndtict of those tocniwhoJ'lc* 

t'algiitof thB ! piil)lie : interest' from personal Hti*- 

•'tlveS. ■ It is- with painful regret that I perceive 

■'•'an^W!crrtrBn'o& of- latebave given, ^ou-unessi- 

^ness. : Indeed, ifthy I did nope and prayfflaVit 

j" might Ixtyoilr lot to fed VbMbII a portion itffj 

"' that as'themOst footed olnflition ; 0f humanily. 

* -can'ckperlenceJ. ' And' W it : tfrentUaJly eoines to ' 

Pfiktwib Wit instead *f,goodi 'conWout'dfl 



'' the >ptlblfc measures ycnimay'adop^ T eotifide 
"that oar' country ; will not so famdepart. front her 
■"'cbatraeter'as'to jadgBlfromthfeeveabl, but gWo 
* full credit to the .motives anddocidq frorri thaia 
"alone, 'Forgive, Sir, these effusions, <and [ par- 
riiit W to add to ' them orielnOro,iw4Mch fe-'An, 
ardent wish that' the best rewards which aroidUe 
to'awell-Bpentilife may^boybuii.: - ; -iihi'iji) 
"TVhh ■ sentiments ' of the 'most sincere *steepi 
and high regardv Iam^ dear ! tiqi your -muuh 
obliged ajri very nuriiWesBfvaht, L-.-- f-<r *]o 
H I! ."ill - ■ - ■ 'i'( ;! .!., HP.:HENnraijt 
(Bee also letter of Patrick Eleniy to General 
Berrry Lee. SparKs's- Writing of Wathrngfcm, 
^'-Appeudix'sxiii.) 1 ' ■' '■■'■'■ :■»■/■ ■■ ,n 

These letters show tbatHV. HenryLhad jn godd 
faith carried out the ptiqM*eea pressed in Uln last 
speech he made against the, Constitution; jn'tHe 
COnVentiOn of 1'78H. He then "doolared thatiite 
would live under' it a peaceable citizen i and tijfat 
he. ; wbuld endeavor to I remove ''it drfeota falb 
constiHitional ■ way, alluding to'tlre AmendmeMa 
afterrtards propoaed'.: ■ (BoHeUtscIn^ -: Viiywio 
Dchate^iM:) iTbbughiOpposed 1 to Jay's; Trealtr 
and the Alien aneC 'Sedition .Laws, he yet refused 
(O'gd-'with thab party which ha believed' had' b 
tendency i to brpak up the (Buvemment. : i (Bee .his 
letter l irr'A. ; Blair;inSi'ApKs , s Writingi^ .Wash- 
ington,- Si. | ApjWndixiKviii.)> The fariiona^Basp- 
lutions of the Virginia Legislature of i'98and'iee 
aroused in Ins mind the ttrbtigest fearalestlthe 
country should encounter the horrora uf ' anarohy ; 
and'Tttauy of the best and wiaeatliof .'the::Ian& 
ehared'his apprebensiQns; It was' at the, earnest 
solicitation Of Oeneral Washington that he i detuE- 
ndrtcd to offer for a'BSat'in the eri^uiiijj 3*gW- 
latUn?, 1 and fedeetn the promise cOfitainediin id» 
estract above,' ' Different aocounta have been sfetah 
of 'Ms 'speech in tW'ianvasBi-i-theiast'speecb he 
'eVer mnde; 'Buti a 'publication; made.rbyhiMr. 
Charles Campbell, -In tftd Pe&iiburb ; /tufto Hf 
August IasV;'sottlrjd the question, ■< Hu ipublistfes 
tho nertifteatea'bf Cfeotrie Woodsuit Faynei>Mi, 
Ilenrt-'s lir©Uier-m-law,nnd of tiie- Hev. 'Olement 
Read; Colonel CtemeriH ©fttrington,- and.Itofacrt 
MrirMnV 'by coudtymen and. ^ntWien lof high 
'cliaraoteruWdrnteU^eilceii Three Of thesegentie- 
mtn'Uriard Mr. Hetiry'H ■ Inat speech, and i testify 
thtttbiseRortwastoqniQr.the'mindsof thepeefjle, 
toperfeuadb thorii tbirseeonstitutionalimiaris' lb 
iVrtiedy' thetf 'grievances, 4nd 'thus >ta':ilrarent 'a 
disaolutlbri'bf the:.Unitiii ; and thnarof themtes- 
tify that Mr. Henty disappfoVed of Jho Aliea aHd 
8*6*0* La*ji- ; -r- ;,'■:■,'' .■::.,■.// I. ; ,:.:> I 
■ 'TAe lerrts' "Federaltsti" Bnd: ''■ tati-BederilisW 
fired Mt&'tti deBigWethe phrties proposing and 
opposing the Constitution, after its < oduptim 
chariged 1 ' their "i m&arShw-j - Bflforu the. past^dnsti- 
tutiiii'isl parties 'had Ceeoma definod, nsuhidneb 
ipoWriuHylcrfM-wl^dtie-ebubiry^K'-ninTjiiaa 
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retired from public 1 if a. He declined a re-election 
to the Legislature, in the spring of 1791. Death 
prevented his sitting in the Session of 1799 ; and 
his last speech was the only political speech he 
made after those parties arose. His letter to Mrs. 
Aylett, in 1796, (Wirt's Henry, 400,) declares 
that at that time he had not changed his political 
opinions ; and where have we the evidence of his 
political apostacy at any time ? If Mr. Jefferson 
relies on Mr. Henry's opposition to the Resolutions 
of '98 and '99 to establish his apostacy, the 
answer is at hand. If the fact that Mr. Henry, 
after opposing the adoption of the Constitution, 
opposed the Resolutions of '9S and 99, proves his 
aposlacy, the fact that Mr. Madison and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, after supporting the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, supported the Resolutions of '98 and 
'99, proves their apostacy. If Mr. Jeffei-son in- 
tended to fix the apostacy in the year 1790, the 
date of Hamilton's funding system, then I answer 
that the Legislature of Virginia did not look upon 
Mr. Henry as an apostate. In 1794, Mr. Henry 
was elected United States Senator ; and, in 1796, 
he was elected Governor for the fifth time. 

The charge, then, against Mr. Henry, of poli- 
tical apostacy from corrupt motives is, I submit, 
utterly untrue ; and his character is untarnished 
by such ungenerous aspereions, from whatever 
quarter they may come or with whatever design 
they may be uttered. 

The statement that * ' General Washington of- 
" fered Mi*. Henry the position of Secretary of 
" State to flatter him, knowing he would not 
" accept, and was entirely unqualified for it," if 
true, is more discreditable to General Washington 
than to Mr. Henry. But it is contradicted by the 
Statement of General Washington, contained in the 
letter offering the position. In that letter he said 
to Mr. Henry: "It would be uncandid not to 
" inform you that this office has been offered to 
•* others ; but it is as true that it was from a con- 
•' viction in my own mind that you would not 
'•accept it (until Tuesday last, in a conversation 
14 with General Lee, he dropped sentiments which 
'•made it less doubtful) that it was not offered 
** first to you. I need scarcely add that if this 
" appointment could be made to comport with 
tc your inclination, it would be as pleasing to me 
•* as I believe it would be acceptable to the public. 
"With this assurance and with this belief, I make 
1 * you this offer of it. My first wish is that you 
"would accept it." (Sparks's Writings of 
Washington, xi., 81.) 

If General Washington's design was to flatter 
Mr. Henry, or to get Jrom him his political status, 
surely the answer he received must have been 
Satisfactory. 

What, then, must we conclude from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from General Henry Lee 
to Mr. Henry, dated the twenty-sixth December of j 



the same year, which is before me, remembering 
that General Lee (according to Mr. Jefferson) was 
acting as the common friend of General Wash- 
ington and Mr. Henry ? Says General Lee : 

44 The Senate hcts disagreed to the Presidents 
"nomination of Mr. Rutledge, and a vacancy in 

* * that important office has taken place . For yoar 
"country's sake, for your friends 1 sake, for your 
44 family's sake, tell me you will obey a call to it* 
* 4 You know my friendship for you ; you know 

* * my circumspection ; and I trust you know, too, 
" that I should not address you on such a subject 
"without good grounds. Surely, no situation 
"better suits an individual than that will you. 
" You continue at home only on duty. Changs 
"of air and exercise will add to your days. The 
" salary excellent and the honor very great. Be 
" explicit in your reply." 

How strange that General Washington, so ad- 
mirable a judge of men, should offer the position 
of Secretary of State to one who had " no ac- 
curacy of idea in his head," and, if General 
Lee is to be believed, should be willing to appoint 
the same man Chief -justice of the United States, 
though he had been always * 4 to lazy to acquire- 
" or practice law " ! I can only find a parallel to 
this conduct in that of the State of Virginia 
towards the same person, which, though abound- 
ing in great men at the time, imposed upon Mr. 
Henry her highest offices* during a period of more 
than twenty years, and continued to proffer them 
even after they had been steadfastly refused. 

That the violence of party spirit, scrupling at 
no misrepresentation to injure an opponent, did, 
in some small measure, succeed in alienating from 
Mr. Henry the affections of his countrymen after 
his voice was hushed in death, may be true ; but 
it could never have been said with truth 44 that 
4 'sunk to nothing in the estimation of his coun- 
44 try." The effect of detraction, however, was 
ephemeral. Mr. Wirt could write in 1817: 
44 The storm of 1799, thank Heaven, has passed 
away, and we again enjoy the calm and sun- 
shine of domestic peace. We are able to see 
with other eyes and to feel with far different 
44 hearts. * * * The sentiments now so uni- 
versally expressed in relation to Mr. Henry, 
44 evince that the age of party resentment has 
44 passed away, and that that of the noblest grat- 
44 itude has taken its place." 

In conclusion, I cannot but express regret that, 
of the private and confidential communications 
received by Mr. Wirt, and by him studiously 
withheld from the public eye, this oue, containing 
rumors and opinions to the disadvantage of Mr. 
Henry — rumors refuted by other evidence, and 
opinions overthrown by a large majority of voices, 
as we are assured by Mr. Wirt himself — should 
have appeared in print at this late day. (See let- 
ter to F. W. Gilmer, in Kennedy's Life of Wirt, 
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ii., 79, which evidently ref ere to this manuscript.) 
It cannot but create unpleasant feelings even in 
the minds of the warmest friends of Mr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Wirt refussd to give publicity to this manu- 
script, doubtless in accordance with the desire of 
Mr. Jefferson himself, to whose criticism he sub- 
mitted his Life of Patrick Henry in manuscript, 
and by whose advice he published it. (See 
letters of Jefferson and Wirt, in Kennedy's Life 
of Wirt, i., 407—412.) 

Wm. Wirt Henry. 



X.— THE FIRST SLAVES BROUGHT INTO 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Rev. B. F. De Costa. 

So much has been said on the subject of Slav- 
cry in Massachusetts, that the following item will 
doubtless prove interesting. 

In the Icelandic Sagas relating to the visits of 
the Northmen to America, we find a brief account 
of two persons in the Expedition of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne who were evidently slaves. They are 
mentioned twice in both of the principal accounts 
•of the voyage of Thorfinn, who came into what 
forms a part of the present territories of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, in the year, AD. 1007, 
and remained for a period of three years. These 
two Sagas will appear in a volume relating to the 
Icelandic voyages to America, now being pre- 
pared for immediate publication by the writer ; 
yet, nevertheless, we give an extract here. 

In regard to the persons mentioned, it is neces- 
sary to observe that Olaf Tryggvesson was King 
of Norway ; that Lief was the person who came 
into New England in the year, A.D. 1000 ; and 
this Eric was the father of Lief, and the founder of 
the colony in Greenland, A.D. 985. The extract is 
taken from the Saga, as given in Professor Rafn's 
Antiquitates Americana, on pages 168-87, The 
account says : 

" When Lief was with King Olaf Tryggvesson, 
"and he sent him to establish the Christian Re- 
" ligion in Greenland, then the King gave him two 
4 * Scots-folk, a man named Heke, and a woman 
" named Haekia. The King told Lief to carry 
4 * them with his men, if he would have his com- 
" mands executed quickly, as they were swifter 
4t than beasts. These folk Lief and Eric gave to 
41 Karlsfne for the voyage. When they came to 
* 'Wonder-strand they put these Scot-folk ashore, 
4C and told them to run Southward and explore 
41 the country and return again before the end of 
44 three days. They were thus clothed, having a 
"garmeut that some call a B'wfal: it was made 
4 'so that a hat was on top, open at the sides, 
44 without arms, [sic] buttoned between the legs 
44 and fastened with button and strap; and the 
41 rest was bare," 



" Wonder- strand" was without doubt that long 
reach of sandy shore which the sailor notes as a 
very prominent feature of the outer, or ocean side, 
Cape Cod. It was called " Wonder-strand" by 
those ancient navigators, because it seemed such a 
long time while they were passing by. These 
Scot-folk were doubtless taken prisoners by the 
Viking in some one of their descents upon the 
Irish coast, the inhabitants of Ireland at that 
period being known chiefly as Scots.* 

That Slavery had a real existence among the 
Northmen there is most abundant proof; and 
these two Scot-folk were doubtless the first Slaves 
ever introduced into Massachusetts. 

B. F. D. 



XI.— FORT EDWARD, IN 1779 AND 1780. 

Ordekly-book op the Captain-commanding. 

Garrison Orders, Fort Edward, 

May 23, 1779. 

Sargent Prindle is to do duty as Sargent Magor 
and be obeyed as such — 

A Gard to mount at this post Consisting of one 
Corporal and Six privates to be reguler Releived 
every morning at Eight of the clock, to be one 
Sentra by day and two by night — 

Know Non Commissi* >ned Officer or Soldier are 
to strowl more than one hundred Rods from this 
Garrison without leave from his officer — 

Know gun to be fiered in or abo tight this gar- 
rison on any pretence what ever Except at the 
Ennemy. the gard arc to take up and Confine all 
persons so offending and they may Expect the 
Surverest Punishment 

Pr order of John Chipman Capt. Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

June 5 1779 
Whereas a noise in or abought the Garrison is a 
great Detrement to the Sentra in discharging of 
their duty, these are to order all persons in or 
abought this Garrison to Repair to their Quarters 
at Tatto breating and Behave there peasible and 
quietly without any nois or Disturbance— 

The officers of Gards to see that these orders are 
Complyed with in the Strickest Sence as they shall 
be answerable for the Neglect — 

P* order John Chipman Capt Comdt — 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

June 24*1779— 

Wheareas I have bin informed that the Soldiers 

Belonging to this Garrison make a practise of 

Curing bords for tiers in Consequence of which 

thes arc to forbid any Non Commissioned officer 



•The Latin Poet, Clandian, says : 

" When Scots came thundering from the Irish shores, 
"And the wide ocean foamed with hostile oars." 
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otiSoldiofrtoiOatjor dfataoyv of mak nte of any 
bgrdg in,<<or .abougbt this: ganrison without Jirst 
ol^tftfoing Leave .^f the Quarter Master, who has the 
cart oft thenfe-**' •• I . •[ .:.• 

a 1 1 •>: pk order of John Chihman Capt. Com. 

I* i' * i 

od i "< GjiBRispif ORt)HBs Fowr Ed wabds! 

oil J no •:; >: ■- >.',)■■'.■' J '. > • June -39 1#79^~ : . 
iCbart. Marshel to* Set this day to , Try Such 



;< * . ty- 



hjm what- he Struck hfofcfor.: Prindle answered 
for fun Sir.. Lieut Baits then Struck him Damck[ 
him and asked bun if he Struck lor f un Prindlft 
answered yes: by God as you have ray dog of tear 
at. which Lieut Baits Struck him Several times and* 
called ior a file; of men and. sent him- to the gar<jr 
hpuse—Qn Mature delebexatfqn.upqn^ every Gur-n 
cumstan.ce Of the witnesses the. Court, fijbd the* 
prisner guilty of ^giyeing impertinept L*|riguagei 



Prisners as Shall be brougtAiheforethem— * ( I - \'to "Lieut Baits but the n^t^rJs.a^n|ieA;>fitlh 

ISuch .CvU^&ujwtaifce^ t^at the Court Sentanses him* 
xo a survear reprema nd for the same upon his 
[knees from the Commanding officer at the head 
of' tW troops atitfcfe .^rrisQn;atrd:Muiai:^-h43r 



orf) i " ; < Lieu* Michael Duning President 

bin; : i L%il t Willtainifofaten; . ; J •?■«...!; «»'■ 
w/i-M tLieut-'^ David paits • ' : • ,; - J "- "■ "•'• ; ' • 
...:j .:•. Member* * ... .>/• 

Tne Cotirt met agreable to the above orders 
being sworn — Prosee d to th e trial of Corporal 
John Frame, Confined for Cuting and throing 
inifr ftfe river a'Cart the property of Mr 1 Doty T 

Pleads ^otguilty-rr,) ...,., ... , . ;) 

Afterwards acknowledge that he did through 
an oldCaWoi Baergpoines Leaving intd^the river 

the Couii : Judge him to payM r doty ten dol- 
]|fft.fitf& return to hisduty^' ■ " T 1 < « 

MiCHAEii DtTNJNo President [ 

^he'attoregoihg Judgement aprbved ' pf ' and 
oVdereicl^to be Cbmplyed with Bmmediately— } 

en-i .Ti.T . pt^HNCtaPMAN Oapt Cornet 

, . After rtakeing Lieut Baits from; his Seat and 
TO^ngXiieut Putjnum hi his place, i PrpseecTtpv 
tne trial of Doctex Prindle Confined for imper-, 
tjflent ,: language. . tq , Lieut rBaits^Pfeaxls not 

uPqftffl. WarsbWu on, oathsaith 'that the, other.' 
<m$ aja jjiieut . Bajits was- going out of L the parrnk, 
door and prindle Coming iu he beleiyes. prindle 
Btruekjfyieut Baits 4og on tie Sf4 e P^v^iJ^ad, 
that Lieut Baits turned aboiight and asKea who 
kicked, • his dog Sfthv of the men. Stood by answ- 
eredjffo one, had kicked him. Lieut baits asked 
*wh<> rhad struck hihur .Prindle answered I struck 
him ; lieu* Baitsu asked what; he struck thitn fou. 
for inn by God, said prindle. , on which Lieut, ' , 
Baits -struck prindle and asked him how he Liked 
tfcafc fun. af; which prindle Cursed and damd i lib 
Baits. Xieu^i Batts gave ; him two xxr three Jbttowa 
more and thea Galled foe a: file >of menr^Prindle 
tftitig VQty full ;X>£ -anger raved and icursed every ^ 
thing that came firstin 'his .head > Damd the; dog t 
and^bfeiraSoai t that owned him andiurthir saith 
not — 

Ira Hhrskens David IMl BengamaB Olney on 
oatirlTesttfies and^ saith that a few days past as 
iMt'Baittjiwa* walking btitf <ti th^ [ 6aMckDoor 
abd'D6c«<W Prindle' was COmmgm^atprihdie 1 
dta (, m fcheif : jfreBance-Onf Li^ut 'Baits 1 ' 'dog^' ear 
l^eHi^ BftiW turned abought and asked Who kicked 
his dog Sd Olney answered nobody kicked him 
Lt Baits then asked who struck him -Doctor 
Prindte, answered I did Birl Lietit Biite, ias^fcd 



duty— ...... 

Michael Duning President — 

The above vhidgement* approved of and ordere65 
to. bfe Complyed withrthid Evening at i*«fel'CaU^- 

Johk Che?man Gapt Comdt; i 



> , . . • • . , .Garrison Osdebs Fokt Edward j 

Whereas t it is very unbecoming . arid, upsofdier- 
like action for a. soldier when onSentra io Set( 
down on tyis post These are to feVbid any, soldiery 
to $et d°wn when on hjs post on Penalty of being; 
Puriisjied for disobedience, of orders— ^Bvery so]^ 
dier wTien* on Sentra are to Ciarxy> rtheir arm^ 
I properly when anyofiicer passesi them— ; , x 

The oJKcers of gard ai*e to see these, brxfer^ 
Comply ed with as they shall 1}$ answerable for thj^ 
; neglect ,asw;eii ( as f the Soldier^- '• . r .,, 

i •' , John Chipman. Capt Comd<r ; ' ; 

[ > _■ ■ * - ' • • • • ■ ■■ c 

^ ' [ '■'■ ' GARRisbN Orders FbktEritrARb ' l 

i ■ ' : ' : '- ••• , '■ • ■' - ; '^ugust 36"ir79^ f 

! " r 'A Court. Marshel' to S^ttbis, day : to try:?ucft! 
Prishprk as shjalj^be brought before them-^. .-. ' , . 4 '; 1 

1,lV •' : " Capt r Browi> , Presideut^-': ' r, ',- :>1 
i: Lieut Putntini- ' .Ensign Batrre^i' .;• ! l [ 

'Lieut Prime; l ' i.i>^^'V«^-*w « v .•'.•i 
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Erisi6nMorr , igdti-L l . 



j r Pr John Shifma^ CtyptXJom;., B 

| ThC; Court mety agreaibte to. the aj^oye' Orders 
[beii^g sworn proseed to t^e* trii^t rof -ilatiieWj 
i^rayton of Capt Browhs i Company, donun'ed for. 
iref using iiis duty-^ !, ! i .', , ,-t "", ••''.•m'1 ,'. rir 1 
• _m prwpner^ds ^%-the C^ri^ 
ihim to receive Sixty Lashes! to the uakeo .bjofc 
welJl^iaicL - on and ^hgh put n^^onsa^dfi^jU 
albony to CoVY Schaick— ' ' , <>! .«* •» V .-, >» 
, , . v7o.liam BtfiowN President ,, 

\ TJie aiores^ Judgmen,t Approved /of .fancj , A $v* 
! 4erefd $o , put .^ ( Execution; .this , evening a^ jrpoi 

, ,„.i , t :j ^^ABRIjSOflSl^QR^ERaFc^T.^^ARp;;^ 

| These are to forbid all Persons t %#££0OjW» 
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tMA>'&Ari!lte^*ipia#tidiri^ ESffld'or aiijr other 
dirty vessel in to the spring that is within the gar- 
rison — any person so offending Shall Receive 
thirty Lashes on the' naked Back without the Ben- 
efit of a trial — John Chipman Cap* Comdt 

Garrison Orders April 12 1780 — 

at Port Edward 
as waisting of ammntion is a great detrement 
to the Public as well as well as our own Pre- 
servation — these are to direct that no Non Com- 
missioned officer or Soldier belonging to this 
garrison waist or fier away their amminition on 
any Pretence whatever except at the Enemy Every 
Non Commissioned officer and Soldier are to be 
revued every monday night when he is to Produce 
his amminition and if it appears that he has 
waisted or lost any through negligence ore Care- 
lesness they may expect to be Punished accord- 
ingly — John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

April 23 1780 

Whereas the Saif ty of this Post Depends on the 
exertions of the Small Number of Men heare, and 
his Country and his own Personal Saif ty ought 
allways to be the grand Characterestick ot a 
Soldier and keep him Continually on his gard — 

These are to direct that Every Soldier in this 
garrison keeps his arms in good order and his 
accutrements in such a Position thatm Case of an 
alarm that he Can lay his hand upon them in the 
dark and be ready for action in a moment — 

Those men that belong to the hospital are like- 
wise oidered to keep their arms and accutrements 
in the same order as the other men and in case of 
an alarm they are emmediatily to Repair to the 
garrison — Officers Sarvants are to comply with the 
affore going orders the same as tho they ware 
actually Doing duty as a Soldier — 

I* John Chipman Cap* Comd 



Garrison Orders May 16 1780 

at Fort Edward 

Sergeant Bonett is to do duty as Sargnt Magor 
and be obeyed as Such — 

A gard to mount to morrow morning Consisting 
of one Corperal and six Privates to keep one 
Sentra by day and two by night — To be Reguler 
releived every morning at eight of the clock 

The Sargent of the New Levies are to make 
report of all the men on the ground fit for Duty 
to the Seargnt Magor every morning at Rool gard 
mounting — Every Non Commissioned officer and 
soldier are to attend the perade at Sun Set every 
Night for Rool Call— 

P* order John Chtpman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

May 22 1780 
Isaek Pennel is is to Duty as a Sargent and be 
obeyed as such — 



A gard Consisting of one Sargent one Corporal 
and twenty two privates to be ready to march 
with two days Provisions Ready Cooked to mor- 
row morning by five of Clock to gard the Teams 
to Fort george — 

John Chipman Cap* Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

Mav 231780 
Every Non Commissioned officer and Soldier in 
this garrison are strickly forbid to thro any Bones 
Pot liker or any kind of filth on to the perade 
within the garrison or Emty any kettles through 
the windows onto the Perade — 

Any Non Commissioned Officer or Soldier so 
offending may expect to be Surverly Punished for 
Disobedience of Orders — 

P 1 * John Chipman Capt Comd 4 — 

Orders for Thomas Miles Fort Edward 

May 28 1780— 
You are directed to take twelve men with you 
and Proseed to the North Branch of the North 
Rever make what discoveries of tho enemy you 
can and Return in three days — 

You are to keep a Constant look out for marked 
trees Broken bushes Tracks or fiers and if you 
discover either you will make strick observation 
what corse they steer, Judge of their Number and 
Designs, send one man back to make report and 
keep on your rout with the rest, you are not to 
sleep in any house Nor sleep without a Sentra — 
Wishing your sucsess and safe return 

I am yours 
Joiin Chipman Capt Comdt 
To Thomas Miles — 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

Juno 8 1780— 
Court Marshel to Set this day at eleven clock to 
Try such Prisners as shall be brought Whereof 
Capt Wi 11 Moulten is President — 

Member a — 
Capt Harrison Lieut Lyon — 

[ The Court being met an duly Sworn Proseed 
to the Trial of James Cambel a Sargent in Capt 
Daniel Williams Compony Collo Powlans Regi- 
ment N York State Levies Confined for Plunder- 
ing the house of Pardon Day ley — 

The Prisner being brought Pleads guilty the 
Court sentance him to be Redused to a Private 
Sentinel and Receive a repremand from his Com- 
manding officer — 4 

William Moulten President ^ 

the above Judgement aproved of and ordered 

to be Complyed with this Evening at Rool Call— 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

June 2 1780 
The Revele is to be beat in the Morning at 
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Break of day When every man is to turn out for 
excrsisc and Rool Call — 

The orderloys of Each compony is to attend 
and see that the men are all on the perade and 
call the rool. Any Non Commissioned Officer or 
Soldier through Neglect disobeys these orders may 
expect Punishment in the most survere Manner — 

the Corporal of the gard is to awake the 
Drummer every morning — 

John Chipman Capt Comd* 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

June 23 1580— 
William Weed and Bengaman Fish are to do 
the duty of Sargeants and be obeyed as such — 

John Chipman Capt Coindt 

Garrison Orders June 28 1780 

at Fort Edward— 
Court marshel to Set this day at ten of the Clock 
to try such Prisners as Shall be brought before 
them Where of Capt Baits is President the Court 
to Set where the president Shall appoint — 
Cap* Harrison Members. Lt Buel 
John Chipman Capt Comdt 

The Court met agreable to aforegoing Orders be- 
ing sworn Proseed to v the Trial of Henry Allen 
belonging to Capt Harrison Compony of new 
Levies. Confined for disobedience of Orders — 

being brought before the Court Pleads guilty — 
he being a young Soldier the Court is of the op- 
pinion that he brought to the post striped and 
tied to the Post for ten minits and return to his 
duty— 

Cornelious Chatfeild of the Same Compony of 
Levies Confined for sleeping on his post being 
brought before them pleads guilty — 

The Court Sentence him to Receive one hun- 
dred Lashes on the naked back well laid on and 
return to his duty — 

David Baits President — 

The above Judgment approved of and ordered 
to be put in Execution this evening at Rool Call — 

John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders June the 28 1780 

at Fort Edward — 
The Commanding officer directs that the orders 
of June 3 1779 and July 3 1779 be read to the men 
at this garrison this evening al Rool Call, aud 
they are to Conform themselves to those orders 
in the Strickest Sence of the w^rds — Phinahas 
Founlain is to be Camp Culliman the Sargnt 
Magor to see that the Chambers and halls are 
swept before gard mountang — 

John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

July 14 1780— 
Court Marshel to Set this day at ten of the Clock 



to try such Prisners as shall be brought before 
them Whereof 

Capt Baits is President 
Members. 
Lieut Buel Lieut Vwormer 

JonN Chipman Capt Comdt 

The Court being met Preseed to the Trial of 
Corporal Trull 1 iclonging Capt Harrisons Compony 
of New Levies Confined for Disobedence of orders 
Repeatedly obsenting himself from Garrison 
after Tatto Beating Confined by Phinahas Heath 
Sar^nt M 

The Prisner being brought before the Court 
pleads guilty and Begs the mercy of the Court — 
Afture mature Deliberation on the matter the Court 
are of the oppinan that he be red used to the ranks 
and Receive a Repremand from the Commanding 
officer and return to his duty — David Goff of 
Capt Chapmans Compony Coll Warners Regiment 
Confined for Disobedience of orders Confined by 
Sargat heath, he being Brought before the Court 
Pleads guilty — the Court is of oppinion that he 
suffer twenty four hours imprisiment Receive a 
Repremand from the Commanding officer and 
return to his Duty — 

Aron Lyn of Capt Harrison Compony of Levies 
Confiued for over staying his furlow confined by 
Capt Chipman — 

he being Brought pleads guilty but Says Sick- 
ness was the Cause of it. by the Best accounts the 
Court Can obtain it appears that he was Sick, and 
order him to his Duty — 

David Baits Capt President 

The aforegoing Judgment approved of and 
ordered to be complyed with this evening at Rool 
Call— 

JonN Chipman Capt Comdt — 

Orders for Capt Sherwood 

Fort Edward July 25 1780— 
Sir you will take your Compony, with one 
Lieut two Sargeants and twenty five Privates of 
Capt Harrison Compony and Proseed To Fortann 
and their take Post, on your arrival their you will 
Emmediately send Scouts to the head of South 
bey and Skenesborough which Scouts you Constant- 
ly keep out Releiveing them as often as you think 
proper. You will Employ the rest of your men in 
fortifying yourself in Such a maner as you Judge 
Necessary for your defence — you will Communi- 
cate all Extrodanary Entiligence you may Receive, 
to me that I may be able to inform the Comand- 
ing officer of the Nothern Department — 
Wishing you Success and a happy Command 
I am S 1 your obedient humble Sarv^t 
John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

August 4 1780— 
Court Marshel to set this day at ten of the 
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dock to Try Such Prisners as shall be brought Be- 
fore them Whereof 

Capt Baits is President — 
Members. 
Capt Harrison Lieut Bawlden 

The Court to set when the president appoints 
P r Order of John Cotpman Capt Comdt 

The Court met agreable to the above order 
Being Sworn Proseed to the Trial of Philip Reyley 
of the ^Ncw Levies belonging Capt Chipmans 
Compony Stand Charged wich Disertion. Being 
brought before the Court Pleads guilty — the Court 
Sentance him to Receive one hundred lashes on 
the Naked back well Laid on Pay the expences of 
sending after him and return to his duty — 

David Baits President — 

The above Judgment approved of and ordered 
to be put in execution this evening at Rool Call — 
John Chipman Capt Commant — 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

August 7 1780— 
know Non Commissioned officer or Soldier are 
to go more than one hundred rods from this garri- 
son without their amis Nor without Leave from 
Their officer — The gate the North side of the 
garrison is to be made fast and not opened on any 
pretence — The Corporal of the gard is to order all 
persons Passing or repassing to be chalinged and 
enquire into their bisness if he is surpicous of 
them he is to bring them to the Commanding 
officer — know strainger nor any person that is 
suspected of being a tory is to be allowed to Com 
within the garrison except they have Perticuler 
Business and then the Corporal of the gard is To 
Conduct them to the person their Business is with 
and waight and take them oiit Clear of the garri- 
son — know Non Commissioned officer or Soldier 
is to visit those people Called tones at their houses 
Nor hold any Corespondence with them on any 
pretence whatever any person that disobeys this 
ordors may expect to Be Punished accordingly — 

John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders August 8 1780 Fort Edward— 
Court Marslici To Set Emmediately To Try Such 
Prisners as shall be brought Before them. Where- 
of • 

Capt David Baits is President 
Members. 
Lieut Bradshaw Lieut Bawlden — 

pr John Chipman Mag* N Levies 

The Court met agreable to the above order be- 
ing sworn Proseed to the Trial of Nathan Start 
belonging to the N Levies Confined for Disobedi- 
ence of orders and Disertion — he being Brought 
before the Court Pledes guilty of both crimes — 
The Court is of the oppinian that he Receive forty 
Lashes for disobediance of orders well Laid on and 
one hundred Lashes on the naked back well Laid 



on for disertion and pay the expences of sending 
after him and return to his duty — 

David Baits President — 

The above Judgment approved of and ordered 
to be put in Execution this Evening at Roll Call — 
P* John Chipman Mag* Comdt N Levies — 

Orders For Ldsut Robards 

Fort Edward August 12 1780 — 

Sir you will take Twenty five men of Cap* 
Harrisons Compony and Preseed to Palmar Town 
and their take post in the most Convenient place — 
you are to Fortify yourself in the best Manor you 
can Devise? — 

you are to keep Constant Scouts to the N West 
branch of the N. river Jesons Patton and as far 
west towards Jamestown as you Judge will be 
Necessary to intercept the enemys penetrating the 
Country in that quarter — be Perticuler curfull to 
inspect all the fording places on the Sagondaga 
Branch — 

you are to keep your men together except Those 
on Emmediate Command — be Carfull to avoid a 
Surprise from the enemies Scouts — you will be 
carfull to give the earlist inteligence of the ap- 
proach of an enemy — you will indevour to 
borrow Sum Cattle for your Preasent Support from 
the inhabitants if they refuse to Lend them you 
must take them, keeping an exact account of tho 
Weight of meat hide and Tallow and the persons 
names you have them from in order that they may 
have as good ones Replaced again — That is aStrech 
of power But at presant Cannot be helpt — 

Wishing you Sncsess and a happy Commaud 
I am with Respect your ob^t Sarvn* — 
John Chipman Mag* Comd* 

To Lieu t Robards — 

Garrison Orders Fort Edward 

Sept 9 17«0— 
A Court Marshel to Set this day for the trial of 
Such Prisners as shall be brought before them 
Whereof Lieu* Bradshaw is President 

Members. 
Lieut Sherwood Lieut Giles 

Lieu* Bawlding Eyg» M» Lowrey 

Seth Warner Col. Comdt 

The Court met agreable to the above order be- 
ing sworn Proseed to the trial of David Loff of 
Mag' Chipmans Compony of Levies Confined for 
Disobedience of Orders and Disertion he being 
brought pleads guilty — the oppinian of the Court 
is that he shall Receeve Seventy -five lashes on the 
naked back and return to his duty — 

Thomas Bradshaw pre* 

The afore going Judgment approved of and 
ordered to be put in Excution this Evening at 
Rool Call— 

P* order Seth Warner Col Comd* 
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pnihri •;: 1 Garrison Orders Fobh<3bor#Ej .'; n < 

Sva^NoiiiCtotnissiouQxl officer and Soldier 
ttotjias,<jteew 1 Bayonet Scabords' and Belts from 
t£ermtlp}ic <are to.fieturn t&eqi }n Jo Public Store-r • 

Trie i Cojnman ^ing.qmcers. of Componies to pee 
the above articles Colected and the Regimental 
Quarter master, to.Reoptt ; for fche Same*r- 

_ „ -j ..j , ,. JJDpaN. Cbipman Cap 4 Comdt* 

J, : ,,} i} f Gt^itT^Ol^&6FdR^Cfe6*t&'E ' 
n *" <,T# ,,, ;*l'.' • l ? Octob* 21780— 

-Whine as^ornjtfaint is r r itiaid by the Adgnt and 
Sargnt "Magbr'of 'the great Difficulty they meet 
with in giting the men out the Perade in consi- 
quence of which these are to direct that the Revile 
is Beat every morning at break of day when 
Every officer Non Commissioned officer and sol- 
dier are to attend the perade, except one officers 
Sarv^t to each room — The men are also ordered to 
keep their arms and accoutrements in good order 
and in such a position that they can lay their 
hand upon them in the dark and if ocation Calls 
be ready for action in a moment — They are also 
to observe to be on the perade on every call of 
the drum without the least delay — the Sargeant of 
the gard is to awake the drainer every morning — 
The Commanding officer Expects these orders 
will be Complied with in the strickest sence of the 
word and who ever disobeys mav expect the 
surverest punishment — 

John Chtpman Capt Comd* 

Garrison Orders Fort George 

Oct* 8th 1780— 
Court Martial to Set immediately to such pris- 
oners as shall be brought before them 
Thomas Sill is President 
Ens& Grant ) ,, , 
doLighthall | *«"«*" 
The Court to Set where the President shall ap- 
point — 

P* order John Chipman Capt Comdt 
The Court Convened and being duly sworn 
proceeded to the tryal of CorpU John Fretcher of 
Capt Wolcotts Company confined Neglect of 
duty — Pleads not guilty The Court after hearing 
the evidence finds him guilty ; and sentince him 
to be reduced to a private Sentinol and do duty 
as such. 

Thob Sill Prisdt 
The above Judgment approved of and ordered 
to be Complied with this evening at Rool Call — 

John Chipman Capt Comdt 

Garrison Orders Fort George 

Octb* 11 1780— 
Sir as it is reported to me that their is a small 
party of savages near Bloddy pond, you will im- 
mediately take Forty Eight men, officers included 
and Proseed on the main road until! you make 



jdifitto^rjtes'df thfimj keeping- felBufSseaanf advaaeb) 
'and Flank gards in Such a manner 09, torpntrenft 
beingtsurr&uilded. if < you find a large party you 
will Emmediately Retreat to '.the fort except they 
should be s&vageslonly in whicfc.icaSe yoiDwill 
attack and immediately charge aipoi* them^- '" 1 



XH.— FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, " as they are," without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them : and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections. — Ed. 
Hut. Mao.] 

The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. • 

90 Eaton Square, London, 4th July, 1848. 

My Dear Sir : — I hold it of good augury that 
your letter of the twelfth of June reached me by 
the Herman just in time to be answered this 
morning. 

You may be sure that I have spared no pains to 
discover in the British State Paper Office, a copy 
of the resolves of the Committee of Mecklenburg, 
and with entire success. 

A glance at the map will show you that, in 
these days, the traffic of that part of North Car- 
olina took a southerly direction ; and people in 
Charleston, and sometimes even in Savannah, 
knew what was going on in " Charlotte Town," 
before Governor Martin. The first account of 
"the extraordinary resolves by the people in 
11 Charlotte Town, Mecklenburg County" was sent 
over to England by Sir James Wright, then Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, in a letter of the twentieth of 
June, 1775. The newspaper thus transmitted is 
still preserved, and is the Number 948 of the 
South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal^ 
Tuesday, the eighteenth of June, 1775. — I read 
the resolves, you may be sure, with reverence, and 
immediately obtained a copy of them ; thinking 
myself the sole discoverer. I do not send you 
the copy, as it is identically the same with the 
paper which you enclosed to me ; but I forward 
to you the transcript of the entire letter of Sir 
James Wright. The newspaper seems to* have 
reached him after he had finished his Despatch ; 
for the paragraph relating to it is added in his 
own handwriting, the former part of the letter 
being written by a Secretary or Clerk. 

I have read a great many papers relating to the 
Regulators, and am having copies made of a large 
number. Your own State ought to have them all ; 
and the expense would be for the State insignif- 
icant, if it does not send an Agent on purpose. 
A few hundred dollars would copy all you need 
from the State Paper Office, on all North Carolina 
topics. The Regulators are, on many accounts, 
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important. ' > Their.*! Dm plaints * ere -well founded,' 
aitSvrerds^ acknowledged; thoUgh'Uieir oppress^ 
ori>wecei only riornfnWJy piraUbed. ; Tfcey form 
the connecting link between Resistance to the 
Statnp-aei; and the movement oi: 17P5 ;■ and they 
afeO'plsyedft glorious pnrtin takingVposiesBionofi 
the 7 Mississippi valley, towards Mthich they -were 
carried irresistibly -by their love :of > Independencei ■ 
ftlnaniiBtakP if.ianyhave supposed: that the Reg*: 
ulstbrs were cowed down by thair defeat at the 
AlreOiBDCe. Like the mammoth; theyshook the' 
bolt from their brow- and crosseditheuionutnim, 

■■ 'I- &h<tl 1 always beglad totoear torn yotiy and to> 
b«bfriu8dtayou-br yourStafiel ;m !. ; .V X. .t' 

r ' ■'!'-■ Very truly yours, ' I> ■ \'.< ■■■ 

'■n\h ::'. \ , ■ \ ■., : . QnABOtf BANCROFT. " 

-^D. S.SwAtn, Es«., ■": -.:.-i..'l .:!■. - -■) 
.!'■ Chapel Hill, North Carolina, ii ■ i! ': ■'■■■■.■-■ 

I. I ,; ~ — ~' -■ '," ,? I 

.[Tub Cpx op. Mysiebies.-^A,, contemporary, 
aptly, w« think, njck names Ro chaster; New York, 
$e.';*Cfey : Ri Mysteries,^ ItrWBSt.bpre.tjie'says,; 
tj)at ninny years ago.the plans. were., matured : fpr ; 
the jmyatoriow disappearance of jWiln's^ Morgan,- 
wjwwc foto to this ;dayha^peret beep satisfeictoriiyi 
aaportnined. Out i}f ; tho Morgan. affair, apph'tjirsfcl. 
efficitenje^itj was involved that : Hwepr > iike;a|liip'ri- : 
cane, all Western New 1 . York, imd prostratet^the; 
Democratic party of the State. Here also was 
printed the Book of Mormon, by the Prophet Joe 
sriirth, who pretended to have i dug- the golden 
plates- frdm a sand -toll near: Palmyra: The result' 
of this wonderful imposture, is now scan in the 
strange developments, in 'Utah. It was! in Roch- 
ester that the Fos girls brought ant the mysterious 1 
sounds known, an 'the "Rochester Knfcckingn." 
Fuitn this' germ ;spruhg the modern spiritual sJs-1 
ton, numbering Judge Edmwids, Senator' Tali- 
madge,'and other eminent men among its votaries... 
Tan, most recent '"Rochester : imyatery was ithe 
strange disappearance of Miss Brima Moore, in 
NoVelnber last, and whose body has just boon 
tonjd'ina mill-race, tinder circumstances which 
ddepah the! mystery. : ,/ ..:.!>,, ■. /■ < ! 

,i! LAscasteb CuUNTYi V a,, June 24, 1885. 
"■'^Jbrfat Church, in this ; County,' is a curiosity 
Well worth seeing. The records of the Parish 
extend Hack two hundred and eleven years, ac- 
cording to Bishop Meade; but the present building 
was erected in 1833. —It has not been much used 
^rir some years, on, nccflu lit of its isolated situation 
and the ^>ad condition of the roads in Winter. 
Bo.t, notwithstanding this fact and the injury done 
tp .it by, both parties during the war, it is still 
Bound iu .the. main. It is cruciform. The roof is 
ISKjr steep and the exterior somewhat ornamented 



;armmdi,' the. /doors aadlw&i&ovft, 'Around. the 
venerable building lie the still more venerabltj 
dead of- two centuries.' Ui% Hi liapetha* while- 
their remains quicatly ■ Iki beneath tbe soil .th,ewf 
tombstones do not : lih above, i Jor- .the epitaphs, inj 
som&instances, are wety flattering, -j J u n'.-nhA *,ilt 

Entering the churc h, t he first thing that meets 
the eye is the singularity of the pews, which are 
high anil endlewilr bni.aliitfdeS— each onebeidg, 
infact; aboi'Jwitli; seats- ofl threersldeB.il ; :;■ I) > ' 

This 1 arrangement makes in injpossible to.sea- 
anythtngof one's neighbor, even when standing! up, 
except the top of the head. '. Very provoking tills, 
'would be "in; .these- dajteiof rapid changes on: the 
fashions.' "What would the gflritleui*n do if , they 
couldn't iece the pretty faces of Hie ladies | and 
: the ladies (not if th<ty.:couldn't see the gentlemen 
-*ob, no i>if they couldn't see! one: another'* rats, 
and cats, and cataracts, and other charrhing.tliingB 
they wear between thelback. of the head and tba 
front, denominated Bonnets, by courtesy. How- 
.e'vfer.ii" Jhe Congregation cOuTdn^fsfie one another, 
they could' see 'the clergyman 1 . ■' Infleed,-' if they 
were a.injiid;tp"do So; : they cbuld^survey him a" 



jdgleaof the cross projecting toward the center 
qf' thb'ihuYCh.y ■ ' L ■■■ " 

'"The^'usuid 'sodndlng board is Suspended over 
the piilpit . The chancel ! is in tine of the arms of 
thecrbss,' on the right of the pulpit. The font, 
the bowl of which is now broken from the stem 
a comm anion table, is large and 

,t >. 'of 'the table is split cither by 

t :' bowl or by violence. Tha 

o is still on the roof and walla, 

« !re discolored by a few leaks in 

t' < been only twice repaired, and 

it _ .. __ er. The floor is of stone ; and 

in the center of the church is a tombstone inserted 
in the floor, bearing the solemn inscription : 

" Todie mihi, crai tibi." — "To-day for me t 
"to-morrow for thee." 

In one corner, near the chancel, is one still more 
curious, the epitaph of which is as follows. The 
spelling is copied verbatim ; but in the original 
every letter is a capital : 

" Here Lyeth Buried Ye Body of John Carter, 
"Esq., Who Died Ye 10th Day of Jan., Anno 
" Domini, 1669 ; and Also Jane, Ye Daughter Mr. 
1 ' Morgan Glyn, and George 1 , Her Son, and Elinor 
"Carter. 

' "And Ann, Ye Daughter of Mr. Cleave Carter 
" and Sarah, Ye Daughter of Mr. Gabriel Lad- 
"lowe; and Sarah, Her Daughter, Which War« 
" All His Wives Successively, And Died Before 
'Him. 

' ' Blessed Are The Dead Which Die in the Lord, 
"etc." 
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How many wives had he, and which were 
they ? 

Lately the building has been thoughtlessly used 
by picnic parties. Strange that so little Teverence 
for things dedicated to sacred uses should exist in 
the minds of people living in Christian lands. 



La Fayette. — On the invitation by Congress 
to General Lafayette to visit the United States, 
a national ship, the Delaware, 74, then just 
finished, was to be the vessel, which Lafayette de- 
clined, on the ground that such a public demon- 
stration was inconsistent with republican simplicity. 
The vessel which brought him was the packet- 
ship Cadmus, the wales and bottom planks of 
which have been subsequently employed at San 
Francisco, in repairing " Battery-street, in front 
"of Wheeler's gymnasium." 



"Mason's and Dixon's Line" was run in 
December of 1763, to terminate a dispute between 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Its subsequent claim as the political line dividing 
the free from the slaveholdiug States is purely 
accidental. Mr. Latrobe, in an essay read before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, three or 
four years since, says that Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon landed at Philadelphia from 
London, in November, 1763, and entered at once 
upon their work, which confirmed a previous 
rough survey made in 1-761 and 1762. He says : 
" The lines whose history has thus been given 
V were directed to be marked in a particular man- 
4t ner, both by the agreements of the parties and 
41 the decree of Lord Hardwicke ; and the sur- 
"veyors accordingly planted, at the end of every 
4i fifth mile, a stone graven with the arms of the 
" Penns on one side and of the Baltimore family 
4i on the other, marking the intermediate miles 
4i with smaller stones having a P on one side and 
** an M. on the other. The stones with the arms 
u were all sent from England. This was done on 
41 the parallel of latitude as far as Sideling Hill; 
41 but here all wheel transportation ceasing in 1776, 
41 the further marking of the line was the vista of 
" eight yards wide, with piles of stones on the 
4i crests of all the mountain ranges, built some 
41 eight feet high, as far as the summit of the Al- 
** leghany, beyond which the line was marked by 
41 posts, around which stones and earth were 
"thrown the better to preserve them !" Dixon 
died in England, in 1776 ; and Mason in Phila- 
delphia, in 1787. It is said that Dixon was born 
in a coal mine. 



Origin of a Political Sayino. — In one of his 
letters from the West, Bayard Taylor attempts to 
account for the x^hrase : 4 * Will row up Salt River. " 



Salt River, where it debouches into the Ohio River, 
is not more than fifty or sixty yards in breadth, 
but very deep. It is never fordable, even in the 
dryest season ; and, being navigable for fourteen 
miles above its mouth, has ^not been bridged at 
this point. We descended its steep and difficult 
banks, embarked our carriage upon a flat ferry- 
boat, and were conveyed across. The view look- 
ing up the river was very beautiful. Tall elms and 
sycamores clothed the banks, dropping their 
boughs almost to the water, and forming a vista 
of foliage through which the stream curved out 
of sight between wooded hills. I longed to row 
up it. While on the spot I took occasion to in- 
quire the derivation of the slang political phrase, 
" Rowed up Salt River," and succeeded in dis- 
covering it. Formerly there were extensive salt- 
works on the river, a short distance from its mouth. 
The laborers employed in them were a set of ath- 
letic, belligerent fellows, who soon became noted 
far and wide for their achievments in the pugil- 
istic line. Hence it became a common thing 
among the boatmen on the Ohio, when one of 
their number was refractory , to say to him, " Well 
* ; row you up Salt River " — where of course the 
bully salt-men would have a handling of him. 
By a natural figure of speech, the expression was 
applied to political candidates, first, I believe, in 
the Presidential campaign of 1840. 



Strange Mixture op Races. — There is said to 
be in Rochester a man aged one hundred and six 
years, whose ancestry, together with his own pro- 
geny, will exhibit one of the strangest mixtures 
of races ever heard of. His name is John Shen- 
andoah O'Brien ; and he was born in Boston, in 
1 762. , His father was an Irishman, and his mother 
an Indian of the Oneida tribe. When twelve 
years old he was sent to France, and there educated 
as a physician. He returned to America, and 
served in the Revolutionary war. Afterwards, he 
went back to France, and there married the 
daughter of the Emperor of Morocco, by whom 
he had eight children. With her he lived in the 
United States for some time, and she died. He 
then married an American woman descended from 
the Teutonic line; and, after her death, married a 
negress, who was fifty years yonnger than himself, 
and by whom he had four children. In his 
children are united the blood of the Celt, the 
Teuton, the African, and the North American 
Indian. 



Crockett's Log Cabin. — On the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, not far from Jackson, in Tennessee, 
it is said, still stands the humble log cabin, eight- 
een by twenty feet in size, built and occupied 
while he lived in the District, by the far-famed 
David Crockett. Its logs are fast decaying, and 
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desolation surrounds it ; but no traveler passes it 
without an eager desire to look upon that humble 
roof that sheltered one of the truest representa- 
tives of the American pioneer character — a hero 
and an honest man. Near it is a railroad station, 
called Crockett's Station ; around it, perhaps, will 
rise a town to bear and perpetuate a name as 
familiar to his countrymen as that of Jaekson. 



Large Trees. — Until within a few years there 
stood near the junction of the Scantic River with 
the Connecticut, in the town of East Windsor, a 
large sycamore or button wood . After the tree had 
partly decayed, and a shell of wood, perhaps two 
inches thick on the outside remained, Mr. John 
Pelton found that a pole twelve feet long could 
be placed horizontally inside of the shell, making 
the tree more than thirty-six feet in circumference. 
Another tree measured twenty-four feet. These 
trees stood near where the first English settlers in 
Connecticut located. 



Value of American Silver Coins. — At an 
auction sale in New York, this week (November, 
1867,) of the silver coins of the United States, of 
the quarter dollars, the one which brought the 
heaviest price was the quarter dollar of 1823, very 
rare, there having been not more than a score 
probably ever put into circulation. It sold for 
$47.50. Of the dimes, the choice impressions 
weresold as follows : A dime of 1842, vervtine, 
$25 ; 1843, very fine, $25 ; 1851, and from that 
time down for the next ten years, the dimes 
brought only 15 to 50 cents each. Of the half- 
dimes, that of 1794 brought $10, and others from 
that date to 1801 brought from $3.25 to $3.60 
each. The half dime* of 1802, which is said to 
be more rare than any other coin in the American 
silver series, there being but three specimens 
known, was bought for $45. Others sold for 
prices ranging from $3. 75 to $1 . 22. Large prices 
"were paid for other coins, of which the largest 
was for the silver dollar of 1804, which was pur- 
chased for $750. 



Quaint Directions. — The following list is 
taken from the Boston Directory of 1789 — the 
first one ever published : 

Mrs. Baker, innholder, sign of the Punch Bowl, 
Dock-square. 

Mary Butler, boarding-house for gentlemen and 
all sorts of garden seeds, No. 56 Newbury-street 
[now Washington-street, near Essex], 

Joshua Brackett. innholder, Cromwell's Head, 
South Latin School-street. 

Bellerive de Berry, gentlemen, near Phillips's 
rope-walk. 



Moses Bradley, sign of White-horse, near 
Charles River Bridge [to Charlestown"). 

Daniel Crosby, wig- maker and clerk to Trinity 
Church, Newbury-street. 

Win. Cordweli, brazier, sign of the Dog and 
Pot. 

Wm. Doak, Windsor-chair maker. Back -street 
[now Salem -street]. 

Frothingham, Wheeler, & Jacobs, coach-makers, 
at the Laboratory, near the Hay -market, in West- 
street. 

Samuel Gore, Painters-arms, Court-street. 

Israel Hatch, innholder, sign of the Grand 
Turk, Newbury-street. 

Samuel Jenks, sign of the Bellows. 

Mrs. Loring, innholder, sign of the Golden-ball, 
Merchants 7 Bow. 

Joseph Morton, sign of the White-horse, New- 
burv-street. 

Abigail Moore, sign of the Lamb, Newbury- 
street. 

John Pope, schoolmaster and surgeon, partic- 
ularly a curer of cancers and malignant ulcers, 
<fcc, Vincents 1 lane, [now the upper part of Frank- 
lin street. 

James Vila, Bunch of Grapes Tavern. 

Claude de la Poterie, Roman Catholic priest, 
Vice-prefect and Missionary Apostolic, Rector of 
the church in South Latin School -street, dedicated 
to God under the title of the Holy Cross, OliverV 
lane. 

John Warren, Physician, South Latin School- 
street, next Cromwell's Head. 

Abigail Woodman, stay- maker and man-tailor, 
Creek-lane. 



A Relic. — The Pedestal on which stood tho 
Equestrian Statue of George III., in Bowling 
Green, has been in use, for the last half century 
as a stepping stone to dwellings occupied by tho 
Voret family, in Jersey City. 

The Jersey City Telegraph mentions some* 
facts connected with its history. This stone was 
the pedestal of the statue of George IIL, which 
stood in Bowling Green until the year 1776, when 
the statue was run into revolutionary bullets. 
In 1783, Major John Smith of the British army 
died, and was buried on a hill, near the present 
site of St. Mathew's Church, in Sussex -street. 
The hill was leveled in 1804, by Andrew Dey, or 
the Jersey Associates. It is not known what then 
became of the remains of Major Smith. 

John Van Vorst, grandfather of Alderman Van 
Vorst, took the stone and made a step of it to his 
old mansion, which stood a few rods south of the 
present J. Van Vorst's residence. That I wilding 
was demolished in 1818 ; and the pedestal was 
transferred to the residence of the late Comeliua 
Van Vorst, on the northerly side of Wayne-street, 
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-near Jeraey-'streafc Tt there ljeeathe A stone! step 
at a kitchen door, and remained until wben wor'k- 

-fiion wart remor^h to be used again forit.he 
same purpose; and, upon taming it over.ithey 

WiBcoTeiedibsriMKrjptioiL«sfol[uwa: : .(,.",/ 



t .Oi,,the r ,35LI[d.(i orRoyal Highland' ftegWut, 
'. ■"■': . ^Who di«l 3iiUi July; 1783, ^ .,'. . ! 
"'" " In the 48th year of his age. :'" "" '" ' 
f . .This atone js, erected.. ... ., \ .', , 

,_ Eyfteflbr^vo officer ot th<it .Regiment. ,' 
TEs Bravery, Generosity arid RunTahity, dliringjan 

Honorable seryiceof 29 yeara. , ' i( ' [, ' 
v Endeared hjtn to the soldiers,, to his acquain- 
, .1 ,,!....■ tarice and friends, ; /. ."; . ; , .. 

--,,- rphe atonb iibf/Foftla>4 marble life and tac- 
half feet long and four inches thick ; and was 
-tjiorigfatto,du8J)oaritrj5ironi; England, to be used 
aaa pedestal to the statue. In 1828, an English: 
-gentleman called upon MivVan Vurs(.inldj offered' 
iim'tive-faundKitl dulljira for tliis atone ; but the 
-oBierwa&declined. It yet bears thetoarks Of iWo| 
of the feet of the horse, which 
above by.fjj> Jfev> -Ytfrk~ Tribune. 

("QoV^IfflORftDTCB^aoN.— p.putchjnso^whose 
.grandfather traaa sqrijoiE.QovprnoE llui^hiqaiin, 
of Massachusetts, states.'in acommuriicnti6n.|»,f 
^ritish; jpurnal.-tliafc the farnily; have M68, of ;his 
ancestor that have <aah [been printed. . ioibng 
tham.ia : a.piarj:,.i;Qptf[oiu 1774 until b^s.death in 
1780, and" a verbatim, iiccbunt of his interview 
with George 111. on his first arrival hi England. 
Both the King and the Minister, Lord Dartmouth, 
■Wrq-so anxious to, «eq him .that he-was not auypw- 
*d tJHWitQiprofpre. a court .areas, but was inftfr- 
fluced-to. them just as, he was,, in, travelling copi- 
•turner [Thajnterview was a long : one, ( and ,the 
Governor committed ^he whole to the pajwriffr/- 

^The. same, ship. which carried over Goyernpr 
Putchinspn's sop, in 11.7.7ft atso carried oyer, the 
faniily;flf; jCpplejvtbn.. artist, among wlyjm was 
Lord Iff ndburst, who then was (our years olp% 
Wr. ,H^chinson states that the ; Gov"i ' * j 



rase} 
jvaio 
ibon! 



ii iiI , BRKWi,Ti*lNMU-hIn. ( ]iatmllmgli through: -nth* 
cJturch-jaMi'/Ot, :dld -St.[lPeteraji Qieat .VAlley, 



€befltcr r coikDly; sametirhe since,- 1 was .struck wift 
the nuruerous. instances of old '»:;o attained by tl»e 
greater part of those who ale|* benoa'th its tomb- 
stones; the first eight .of. which IJooked ail marked 
ageabetweettseventy and ninety years. ■ Booniimy 
aUtntkiW was. called to another port of theiaMo- 
sure by seeing ten large marble: slabs, supported 
by .marbLei columns, all of them, alike in uppuat- 
ance, and ranged Bide by side. On going to tha 
spot I found that they covered the remains of a 
father, mother. ,and eight children. / The- : family 
.nape, was ;I46yd. , .Then; deaths occurred, „b»; 
.twee" (l W»e years ,J820 and,18#3. 1; The fathers 
jWjliutV 1 ^y^T*-^'**!. 8 * jfhe age, of .eighty, ejghft 
.pecember the.. firsti.. 1820; the. naother-tyRftqhal 
^hty^vei, pecember the third,. i82fU-i9nly,twp 
days, apart. | Tha three sons, and fico daughter^ 
.none of [whoni jWere ever married, died at tbp 
.respective ag^.qf fifty -two, sixty-aix, : sjity-a*VBft 
,si^tj-eig(it i: Beyenty-thjeei ,«ighty-two f eighty-fiyft 
; andnin^y^ . ^ ; remarkable acase.of. faniily : lon- 
gevity is rarely witnessed. Ijii> wnpd^r which, ejf 
the two was most conductive to it, to wit; ths 
healthy atmosphere uf Chester-county, or the 
rhappy .celib&trj ia which- .Ujaj -lived I J'folafal- 
f>Ai«.Su^y.:D»P^P^: . i'-.. 'ii .'■ ; * li-mii 

..'.^riml'LosaES. ,ot. 4w>J>Gii.,7<-Th<> 'loB3B^,.of 
.G '" " the war jvere enprmqua, fat mora 

jr realised at the. | .NQrt)u, ,'Thp 

el d. in a .recent Report of i tli'e Conjp- 

ti f , that State .enable; us. fii, form a 

fa pGOpception. oi ihe^JamagL-s su» 

.h a. l; By the'taaretiirris../K(, 186ft 

tj S^iaeatiHWtcd ,* r WBfl £w*f«r 

SniJUona,.one[liiiBdred arujeighfjf 
,6eyen hundred, and ^(gbtyi-seyea 
4 I#(t, it,wasre(urnM#|sis hiyir 

$. P* w 9 millions, two b«ndre4,and 

|i : iniJs.ifourhHndredaniliorty-pev^p 

d re4accd,,to i currency, >vouW,.hfl 

ii ,nd e^ght; milbcuis, fpuf houf 

d ygh^ thousand^) -sis hunclfed anfl 

n: oss occasioned by t^is wajjio oa? 

State alone. 

This estimate does not include the amount 
shvalltwediuplSnl QdBftdmte boada and'B^ip, 
whichtha Gomptroller\ believes would ^aweliifh* 
total loss of property in :the.EmpiEe;8tate;:of:th6 
South rbaWve^Hhopsaud million dollars. : This 
seems incredible. The returns of populat£abj>BB 
fai'asthe^ha.veivCachedtbe[ociiue,.inr]ieate:!atie- 
cided Jobs: in, population. Eightysix .thoisarifl; 
nine hundred:' aEd mine wliiMipopubftiori' mae) 
poi'teflv a^TOst, ntaetyt-Dioa: thousand, iicvmi hun- 
dred and forty-eight, iniiaae-t ahWringiaUoBSrdf 
tweWaitkouiSBidt eight; hun,dredL arid thirtjii&ie, 
or nearly one-eighth. Kb srich exuaoidliaruycart 



,trtftj>->n] 



.aisTOBiaio ./m>aka'z3n:e. 



■" encountered 'frnjjg^erish- 
6f life'c^oefurrifehedbyj 



.;,,A.Qmiuc aeTTWMBani' us Oabqun^,— In; a 
JattwiwWflh .the .ijwBww** ,<?<w?TwK*h&s> received: 
FfoOTBaBeyawodftjendwMQrtli^GMQliiw, U[.Si,l 

"It may be interesting to sorne*>fcyour.rea<ieilB 
"to learn that the Scot ch Hig hlanders were amongi 
, .'.'.the. &cst,^ettjera.(rf- the, .Stpte. of Nor^h, (ijai^lina. j 
'VThegreat-majoiity of, tliem .wjv ..from t)ty 
"Hebraes.'froia May, Jura, Jtfull, CoF .and, 
*[ Skye ; arid riot a iewfrbm the mainland of Argyll. 
jV'rhe.precisedate of the landing, of thefiratScpt- 
' ' iish emigrants in trie Carolinas cannot be .iirellas'- 
" pertained. It appears that Scotch families ;w.ere 
]*'e2tlled on the. Cape Fear River r j ' U> 
'*:'' tiles division .of the Province into id 

!V South, Carolina^ in 1739. Soma' tin ;n 

,^174*, and 1746,'a Highlander, ri £ 

^'.MacneU, fromA^llsh,ire, visiter I n> 

^,jiina. He returned to Scotland in 13 ip 

^•,'the* following year, .lauded in. ? t, 

"'[North Carolina, with, his family of 

*' three hundred emigrants (some says 1) 

. , from the District of Ejntyre, Argyll is 

J 'said that upon th« arrival of so unusual an imporr 
, ' bidori'ailjyilin i ngton, ,the aritribrjt iea, striink with 
'/Jjhe.qregj sud. language -* "- — ■ -jr 



, i ...^.- ^ilVto entei 

(1 peapef ul and good .1 
^warlike spirit >£ ,tbe 

J' foe' demand.of the bond 
. irian.'miinage'i jto'. eva< 
"(ascended .(he; papa Fea, 
" <ioiiritj]yina% , From, th 
uWaa yearly pa fheincrei 
:'£ingsbursh and" his i 1 
"MacdouLild, ;fari)ous for 

* f of lom condition. , after 
*' qmigrnled svitfi 'a, riuinl 
'.'Isl^l'Sfec-'soth^t e 
'^imUicroE^fifiiScoSbH 

SJpv. ^w ^rW&e, 

j tion arid ccrlfpUed. m 
"•Cumberland, Bladen, 

ft mniv-"' i,: 



^WyWr^^W^, 



is spoken' 
ancjon.bo 



[^ psrifc 



ii 1 #f>'^^»^ Sfe 



^°th my chureri' 



lisp Nation of tlic tord's-BupJjec 
,»feWrBteii4»*rBlTfffi»i*y 
•eached and, ■served a-|tablp at 



" hpnM^aria preache^ ana^seryed a'lteblp 
taken thaitj^eatf,!^ have n. ?f fteard^serfli 



!"in I the ■■language- .of 'Iffieir.'ohiklho&l'ifoBiTtha 
f Fllaflti ten.' iye«i8,!.: Many a tea* .was jfaedi during 
M^he Service,: Tiuiny:ft warm shitkei of tho hand, 
"such>ns a; : Highlander can give, •was giveny. and 
'/.many nl blessing .was. bestowed 'tlpon. 'your' >oof- 
.'j'respondent'et'pHrtihjr. with the .warui.hearted 
'.' piitipfc. ..Tic Reverend Colin. Maciver.a hatonle 
f ' Oi • Stornnwriyj Lews,' was file last prarihw Iwhfo 
^ could preaohin'Saelfcitdll'IoantetoiClieatatd, 
" twO'jiiarsagOL i He died mlfchis town,: in 3848, 
*!.mucii respected 1' and regretted .by Ms : conn- 
'^.trjfmenin.NorthJ Oarolina. ;. ilwillistateibiiiiri- 
^statny; ;of thei ^reporaieranoe of .: the ■ Scotch 
"IlighlahtteriinthisStute. The North Garoli&n 
"iPtvsbyteridti,-^ religioiie ^papor.and^the drnah 
V of. dur Synod; published in Ihe bowh of lEsryette- 
"viUe. :has upwards of eight: hundred': Mais :<m 
rfita: list ' «f . subscriber^ Ibesides .thirie 'who 
Vfilairri.theihniirtr of ^pertaining, asim^chi to'the 
"Odltlc race Msthosa whol bear that. ancioiiCpat- 
"ic.ny.mk.1 . ■■.: ■!> .>. :! I i i .i-i-; V.l"i) i mini 
^fW.:Pres*)jt«iy' of FayettcrilIe,iof wllioh;! 
"and one ofniyaonSajB members,; has thirteen 
!^ Macs amon^.. its Olerioal members, and: bsveh- 
^others who will inotyipld: the palih to their 
M brethren of tin Mad families in ttaring thoir 
i't Celtie origin ; aridhcncedar Pfcslntery Wauhe 
"cognomen of 'the Scotch Presbyteryi'i^iveriito 
r»ri&b-y. onribrdthnta'of :tfae: Synod of iHorfliCBio- 



Mina," 



'. lo 



. ,-Oi.p ^HU.aoHi* in. New Jieaa^r^'-ThRLDutoh 
RBforme^iCriurch.vortriBargen. HillJ <Joopt.tw* 
mlloa baric of . Jersey City. ; elaimB,t« be" trie farirt 
oriarcJi of iimydenoininatidn fstabbebed irilNent 
Jersey.,- ;. The First PrtasbyteiiftttehorchiBtiEiis»t 
be%,w*9 organized, ;ipilftB6,:..Iti.wa8:::tBieifirtt 
church in New Jersey where services were buddf 
tfre.&igliab, language* ^TbeloldiPwst Preahyte- 
rianohurchrmrtrpod-streetfciin.this eity^iwaa rraiii 
in -l(f.7Sj thoicongregHtion having beam Organwfcd 
in. 1KS7. rTrie.'Bapti« hCharflh in i Piaostowayi 
Mifld]etexr<J0Bnty,-;>va9-estBbJa8he<gjui- ltm. m» 
Bwitan Hutch i Hrfoffmed Ohurctii imfioMcraett 
county j ijOHr trie jurtotiyonioE the North and, Sohth 
bmnoriea pf . itha RWmn' .river, i ,w*a i o*gani*d : in 
178G. ; > A. iPrasbjiterian, criurch mta eaAabliah«d 
not fM[fmm;FlQebflld,;in JHH& ;TIk: .Episcopal 
<i!l«libatrlerth .Amboy^waa *stabltehed[inJ IfiMt 
Thepresbytcrrim* first: riEd wWoiriipin Perth. Am/ 

boJH.WMQl*;!:,.: ,, ■".;y;i!,/ ,:n .if -ll -,/':.! MlfRlfl 



Generai, KNOx-ffrrJH* jffiroaliat ever goes to 
Thomaston without examining the Enox man- 
sion. ^tT^PflWTaJrH«iry;iK«WJKafter seir- 
ing his country in thfl v rnest honorable manner 
during the Re vpbKionar.vi waf < *ftd'then as Secre- 
tary of War, urjfter, Watiuigton, resigned bia 
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office, and removed to Thomaston. He had been 
a bosom companion of Washington during the 
war, which had ripened into a friendship that 
continued until Washington's death. General 
Knox came into possession of the Waldo Patent ; 
and, in 1793, sent an architect, with workmen, to 
build him a spacious mansion. This building 
had a basement of brick, on which were two 
lofty stories of wood and a cupola-like story in 
the roof. It had a swelled front, and made a 
very imposing appearance. This, with the out- 
buildings, cost fifty thousand dollars, and was 
said to be unequalled by anything of the kind in 
the Commonwealth. It was situated on the 
banks of the George's River, near the site of the 
old fort. In the rear, it was sheltered by the 
forests ; and in front, the expanse of water, with 
its cool breezes and the distant landscape, ren- 
dered it charming to the eye. The mansion was 
named Montpelier. The family came in a sloop, 
from Philadelphia, in 1795. General Knox here 
lived like a Baron. It is said that a hundred beds 
were made, and an ox and twenty sheep slaugh- 
> tercd in a week, and twenty saddle-horses and 
carriages kept to accommodate guests and so- 
journers. He once invited the Penobscot tribe to 
visit him, and fed them till he was obliged to 
invite them to go home. 

The General paid attention to the introduction 
of settlers, and the manufacture of lime. He 
attempted to improve the breeds of cattle and 
slieep, having imported a coarse-wooled breed 
from England, which he crossed with our native 
breeds, and increased the weight, if not the 
quality, both of the carcase and the fleece. Ship- 
building also engaged his attention. He also im- 
proved the navigation of the George's River, for 
the passage of rafts and gondolas as far up as 
Union. 

In consequence of these various operations, he 
soon became a busy business man. His wife was 
a lady of fashion ; but he chose for his compan- 
ions, men of wisdom and talent. His library 
contained one thousand, five hundred and thiry- 
five volumes at the time of his death. He seemed 
to be somewhat Utopian in his schemes ; but en- 
gaged in his private affairs with zeal. It was on 
the twenty -fifth of October, 1806, that General 
Knox died quite suddenly, from swallowing the 
sharp bones of a chicken at dinner. His funeral 
was celebrated with military honors, and bis re- 
mains now lie in the village cemetery, beneath a 
monument of Thomaston marble. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows : 

1 'The Tomb 

"of 

"MAJOR GENERAL KNOX, 

"who 

"died Oct. 25, 1806. 
" Aged 56 years. 



" Tis Fate's decree ; farewell ! thy just renown, 
" The hero, honor, and the good man's crown.'* 

The mansion is still standing, but in a dilapi- 
dated condition. Relic hunters have stripped, 
much of the inside. The piazzas, balconies and 
gates are all gone. The furniture is all gone. 
We ate our dinner to-day at the General's dining- 
table, in the house of one of the citizens. Thus 
fades away a man's glory. His works and his 
bones alike decay. 



' An Old Roman Coin Found Among the 
Mackinac Indians. — The Detroit Free Press was 
shown, recently, by G. M. "Wendell, of Mackinac r 
a relic, in the shape of an old Roman coin or 
medal, in an excellent state of preservation, with 
the inscriptions and figures quite distinct and in 
good relief. This coin, Mr. Wendell states, was 
given to him by an Indian at Fort Makinac, who 
said he found it, or dug it up in the earth. This 
being the fact, the opening for speculation is 
wide as to how it came there. The first thoujrht 
is that- it was brought to the New World by the 
Jesuit Missionaries, who, in their self-sacrificing: 
devotion to their chosen duty, penetratea the 
heart of the continent generations ago, and made 
their dwelling-place among the aborigines, while 
they endeavored to teach them the truths of the 
cross. Or this mute relic of the ages might have 
been brought by the Nordmen, who, venturing 
away from the Icelandic or Scandinavian harbors, 
coasted at length along the shores of North Am- 
erica, and from thence carried inland till it found 
the resting-place from which it has now been ex- 
humed. Or still another hypothesis : The ancient 
working of the Lake Superior mines, so evidently 
the labor of a more enlightened race than the In- 
dian, may have l:>cen the means of bringing the 
coin hither. But, if this were so, why have not 
more of them, or similar relics, been discovered ? 
The first of the above premises is, no doubt, the 
correct one, and this coin has served as a pocket- 
piece to Father Marquette, or some one of his 
coadjutors. As in this connection it might have 
a striking significance to some persons, as it be- 
longed to the time and reign when the new re- 
ligion of Christ was beginning to be preached, 
having been struck off in the beginning of the 
second century, it would thus be a significant 
accompaniment to the introduction of Christianity 
into the New World. 

The coin, which is of the size of a nickle cent, 
and as thick as an American ten cent piece, beais 
upon the face a medallion portrait of the Roman 
emperor, Trajan, surrounded by the following 
inscription : 

Imperatort Trajano Atjgtjsto Ger. — Dac — 
P. M.— T.— R.— Coss.— V. P. R. "The Sen- 
44 ate and People of Rome to the conqueror of the 
•* Germans and Dacians, Chief Ruler." 
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Upon the reverse, is the figure of a Roman 
warrior clad in armor, with a spear and shield, 
with these words : 

18 S. P. Q.R— Optimo Princifi. m — "The Sen- 
•• ate and the People of Rome to the best " (or 
most cherished) " prince." 

This little relic, insignificant in itself, has come 
down through the centuries from the time of the 
ruler under whose command the Roman arms were 
carried further than ever before or after. 



A Rhode Island Emperor. — A correspond- 
ent of the Fall River News says that, in 1 792, a 
colored man by the name of Newport, who be- 
longed to Henry Bowers, then a wealthy mer- 
chant of Somerset, RL, was a sailor in one of 
his master's vessels. Being in St. Domingo at 
the time of the insurrection, he left his vessel and 
joined the insurgents. He was intelligent bold, 
and reckless. Hailing as he did from the United 
States, the blacks saw in him the man who would 
secure their freedom and achieve their independ- 
ence. On the capture of Touissant L'Overture, he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief ; and on the 
first of January, 1804, under the name of Jean 
Jacques Dessalnes, he was proclaimed Emperor 
for life. He was assassinated, on the fourteenth 
of October, 1806. 



The Oldest Person Known. — A colored 
woman, Mrs. Flora Stuart of Londonderry, N.H., 
the Manchester American says, is the oldest per- 
son known in the United States. She was born in 
Boston in 1750, and consequently is twenty-six 
years older than the Declaration of American 
Independence. As she tells the story, her father 
and mother, when she was three months old, 
came into possession of the Simpson family of 
Windham, N. H., as slaves, and remained with 
them until after the abolition of slavery in thai 
State. 



xm- NOTES. 

Stamp Tax. — This sort of tax is not novel in 
this country. In 1756, the Legislature of New 
York passed a law establishing a Stamp Office for 
•tamping all Vellum, Parchment, and Paper 
charged with certain duties. Next followed the 
famous Stamp-act passed by Great Britain, in 
1765. And we have now before us a Promissory 
note drawn bv Jer. V. Rensselaer, in favor of the 
Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church of Albany, for Twenty- 
three Dollars, dated " 19 Deer., 1798," which is 
on a Ten cent stamp. This consists of a shield in 
the centre, surmounted by a spread eagle. On 

Hist. Mao. Vol. n. 25 



the upper part of the circle are the words "Ten 
"Cents " : at the bottom " New York." 
Albany, N. Y. O'C. 



Value of American Autographs. — A Parisian 
firm advertises the signature of Jefferson Davis 
for sale at fifteen francs, and of William H. 
Seward for ten francs. J. W. 

Belfast, Maine. 



Origin of Gettysburg. — ' ' Died, — In Gettys- 
" burgh, (Pa.) Mrs. Isabella Gettys, in the 84th 
"year of her age ; and on the evening follow- 
" ing, her son, General James Gettys, proprietor 
"of that borough, in the 56th year of his age." 
— JV*. York Columbian, March 28, 1815. 

New York City. T. F. D. V. 



Old Bell. — It is said that in Marietta, Ohio, 
the bell in use on the Court-house is the one pre- 
sented by that unfortunate Queen, Maria Antoin- 
ette of France, after whom the town was named. 
This bell is held in great esteem by the citizens. 

Belfast, Me. J. W. 



Small pox. — I find a case of this in New Am- 
sterdam, •• 17 Feb. 1663," in a woman in lalx r. 
Her name was Maritjie Janscn, widow of Cornells 
Langevelde, who died about a week before ; but I 
know not of what sickness. The woman re- 
covered. 

Albany, N. Y. O'C. 



England and America in 1813. — The follow- 
ing is from the London Times of March 13th, 
1813:— 

" The public will learn, with sentiments which 
we shall n*t presume to anticipate, that a third 
British frigate has struck to an American. * This 
is an occurrence that calls for serious reflection 
— this and the facts stated in our paper of yes- 
terday that Lloyd's list contains notices of up- 
wards of ^ve hundred British vessels captured 
in seven months by the Americans. Five hun- 
dred merchantmen and three frigates ! 
" Can the statement be true ; and can the 
English people hear them unmoved ? Any one 
who had predicted such a result of an American 
war this time last year would have been treated 
as a madman or a traitor. He would have been 
told, if his op|x>nents had condescended to 
argue with him, that long ere seven months had 
elapsed the American flag would be swept from 
the seas, the contemptible navy of the United 
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44 States annihilated, and their maritime arsenal* 
" rendered a heap of ruins. 

44 Yet down to this moment not a single Amer 
4C ican frigate has struck lier flag. They insult us* 
44 and laugh at our want of enterprise and vigor. 
4 * They leave their ports when they please and 
44 return to them when it suits their convenience ; 
44 they traverse the Atlantic, they beset the West 
44 India Minds, they advance to the very Chops 
11 of the Channel, they parade along the coasts o1 
44 South America — nothing chases, nothing inter- 
44 cepts, nothing engages them, but to yield them 
<4 triumph. " 

New York. !J. M. 



XTV.— QUERIES. 

^ Antiquities of tfie Long Island Turf. 
"My Dear Sir: — While perusing a file of The 
Royal American Gazette, published in this city 
by Alexander Robertson, I noticed, in the num- 
ber for Thursday, April 26, 1781, the following 
advertisements, which I have copied verbatim et 
literatum, for the amusement of your readers : 

A SCOT HEATH Second MEETING.— On Tuesday, Wed" 
-"- nesday, and Thursday, the Rth. 6th, and 7th of June 
next, being in WHITSUNTIDE WEEK, will be run for on 
each of those days, 

I*- ' A Purse of One Hundred Pounds Value. 
r i Also on each of the said days, will be run for a purse of 
P — ^ TWENTY POUNDS value, 

Calculated for.borses that are not properly trained. 

Particulars of the whole will be notified, in proper time, 
by advertisements and hand-bills. » ••■'■■* ,^„,„„ 

Brooklyn Hall, April 26, 1781. *J" CHARLES LOOSLEY. 

CTOLE from the Plains of Flatlands, on Saturday nigh 
^ last, between the hours.of nine and ten in the evening, 
about seventy yards of new WHITE INCH ROPE, that had 
been fixed there for the utility of the race*. The rope is the 
property of CnAHLEo Looslby, at Brooklyn-Hall; and be 
hopes that every exertion will be made to bring to justice 
the perpetrators of this inroad upon property, and insult to 
commendable amusements— for which purpose TWENTY 
GUINEAS will be paid on conviction of one or more of the 
offenders, by CHARLES LOOSELEY. 

Brooklyn Ball, April 23, 1781. 

" As Wood and Thompson, the historians of 
Long Island, are silent respecting " Ascot Heath," 
I cannot even guess with any degree of certainty, 
where it was, much less give any particulars re- 
specting its spirited manager. 

If any of your readers can do so, probably 
some of your younger readers might feel inter- 
ested, as would 

Your old fogy friend, 

The Writer. 



Commodore Abraham "Whipple, who died 
on the twenty-seventh of May, 1819, at Marietta, 
Ohio, a native of Rhode Island, " was the man 
** who fired' the first shot on the water in defiance 
44 of the British Flag, which he ventured to do c n 
44 the twenty-fifth ot June, 1775, at a time when no 
44 other man in the Colony would undertake the 



44 hazardous business, lest he should be destined 
44 to the threatened cord." 

I find the above in the Nevo TorJc Columbian, 
July 2, 1819. Can any one furnish an account 
of the circumstances attending this 44 first shot?" 

T. P. De V. 



XV.— REPLY. 

Knickerbockers, {II., M., II. ii. 312)— A 
recent member of Punch has a cartoon purporting 
to be a 44 Study of an animated discussion be- 
44 tween two gentlemen of diametrically opposite 
44 views. Subject of discussion: Gentlemen's Even- 
4 4 ing Dress : Shall it remain as it is, or shall black 
4 'velvet Knickerbockers and Silk Stockings 
44 supersede the present discreet cloth unniendon- 
44 ables." 

This seems to indicate that the article referred 
to by 4% K," was akin to a pair of breeches. 

New York City. Typo. 



XVI.— BOOKS. 
I. — Recest Publications. 

[Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for ttie 
Editor of Tun Historical Magazinf, are respectfully re 
quested to forward the same, either direct to " Hbkbt B 
"Dawson, Mo33iba:sia, N. V.," or to Mebbbs. Chatjlb 
So2ibxeb & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, Hew York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 

1. Voyanes of the. Slavers, St. John, and Arms of Am- 
sterdam, 1659/1653; together with Additional Papers illus- 
trative of the Slave Trade under the Dutch. TraDsHtei 
from t^e original manuscripts, with an Introduction and In- 
dex. By E. B. O'Callaghau. AlbaEy, N. Y. : Joel fflua^ei. 
lbtil. Small quarto, pp. xxxii, 255. 

The third of the series of "New York Colo- 
44 nial Tracts " which Mr. Munsell is laying before 
the world, is now before us ; and if tlio two 
which preceded it are of little general interest, 
the third supplies the deficiency and stamps the 
series with an importance which every student 
will appreciate. 

It is true that the Dutch introduced Negro 
Slavery into America, in 1619 ; yet not even the 
commercial spirit which controlled that enterpris- 
ing people could induce them, for many yjars, to 
continue a trade in slaves, not even in slaves which 
they captured from their enemies. As lately as 
1631, two cargoes of Negroes which were cap- 
tured off Hispaniola from the Spaniards, were set 
at liberty with the ships which carried them, be- 
cause the Dutchmen were not from Massachusetts 
and knew no use, as Merchandise, to which they 
coul 1 put the captives. , 

TI13 capture of Pcrnambuco, Curacoa, and other 
Southern territories, soon after, led to a change in 
this temper, however; and, in 1636, the Dutch 
also were busily engaged in selling men at public 
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auction. Five years after, they captured Loando 
St. Paulo ; and from that time, for many years, 
the African Slave-trade was completely controlled 
by them. 

There does not seem to have been any Negro 
Slavery in New Netherland, however, until 1625 
or 1626, when eleven, thought to have been cap- 
tured at sea. were brought to Manhattan. Two 
vears after, three others were introduced into the 
infant settlement ; and there is said to be no re- 
cord of any other than these until the feudal 
scheme of Patroonships was set in motion, in 
1629, when the Company encouraged it by prom- 
ising to those who proposed to establish Colonies, 
that it would "use its endeavors to supply the 
"Colonists with as many Blacks as it could, con- 
veniently" — certainly not very enticing to the 
settlers and very conclusive, as evidence of the 
extent and profit of the Dutch Slave-trade in 
New Netherland, even when spurred to it by the 
prospect of an increased settlement in America. 

It was not until the summer of 1646, it is said, 
that the first Slave-ship, the Amandare, arrived at 
the Manhattans. The Negroes were purchased 
by the Colonists in exchange for Pork and Peas ; 
and great were the expectations which had been 
raised concerning them — but *' they just dropped 
"through the Fingers" of the homely Dutchmen, 
and like the children who have had their fingers 
burned with a hot poker, they wisely let the Ne- 
groes alone, and were not easily tempted to touch 
them, again, even six years after, when a direct 
trade to Africa was thrown open to them by the 
Mi:th *r Country. 

In 1655, slaves began to be regularly imported 
into New Netherland ; but there seems to be no 
evidence that the trade was carried on by the 
residents of the Colony ; and it is equally evident 
that it was not canned on with Africa, direct, 
until several years later — "to the Credit of New 
4% Netherland, it is to be recorded that," as lately 
as 1 664, * l no Ships nor Merchant belonging to 
*' that Colony had ever been engaged in the Af ri- 
"oan Slave Trade. An effort had, it is true, 
"been made to embark in it, but the Project, for- 
tunately for the Honor of the Country fell 
"through." 

The slave traffic of New Netherland, like that 
of Massachusetts, seems to have been with the 
West Indies and Curacoa, rather than with Africa: 
unl.ke that of Massachusetts, it was carried on 
with Pork and Beans, and other home productions, 
without stealing Indians from thj out-country, to 
*e*ve as curr< ncy with which to pay for ihc Afri- 
cans whom the Colonists might purchase there. 

In the volume before us we have two papers 
which possess something of the character of pro- 
tests of officers of two slave ships which were lost 
between Africa and the Indies— ona by ship- 
wreck, and the other by capture ;— -and these 



trifles have served as a nucleus for what must 
prove to be a very important addition to the his- 
torical literature of New York. Indeed, our good 
friend, the Editor, informs his readers that he has 
gathered and translated the Papers in the Secre- 
tary of State's Office, illustrative of Slavery and 
Slave-trade under the Dutch ; and those who 
know him will rest assured that nothing has been 
concealed, as is the habit elsewhere, when any- 
tiring is discovered which tells against the Apoc- 
ryphal claims of Apocryphal ancestors. 

Of this work, only one hundred copies were 
printed ; and its beauty, as a specimen of fine 
work, will ensure it a welcome even among those 
who feel no interest in the historical character of 
its contents. 



2. Historical Sketch of the Chatham Artillery during 
the Confederate Struggle for Independence. By Charles C. 
Jones, 'Jr. Late Lieutenant-colonel of Artillery, C. S. A. 
Albany, N. Y. : Joel Munsell. 1867. Octavo, pp. 340. 

In this truly beautiful volume, we have another 
of those personal narratives, by actors in the re- 
cent Civil War, which in times to come will 
possess so much importance in the hands of the 
historian, as guides for his pen and as tests of his 
merit. 

TI13 Chatham Artillery of Savannah, Georgia, 
was one of the oldest and most honorable of the 
military associations of the South ; and when it 
was called into tha service of the State, by the 
legally constituted authorities, it responded with 
aLicrity and good faith. It was among those who 
occupied Fort Pulaski, on, the third of January, 
1861 ; who garrisoned that post, during several 
months ; who fought at Secession ville, James Is- 
land, Fort Wagner, Olustee Station, etc. ; and 
whose influence was widely felt throughout the 
Confederate armies. Tlu record of its services, 
therefore, must be useful to the student and the 
historian, and the documents with which the nar- 
rative is illustrated and enforced will not be easily 
found elsewhere. 

Although we do not agree with the Author in 
the political portions of the work, we can readily 
understand why he insists on their maintainance 
before the world, and as readily wo can excuse 
them in one who honestly believes them. Thoso 
portions of the volume which are historical in 
their character, without regard to any other, en- 
title it to the careful attention of every student of 
the history of the recent war ; and for these alone 
we commend it to the attention of our readers. 



8.— The Queens cf American Society. By Mrs. Ellet. New 
York: Charles Scribner^& Co. 166T. Octavo, pp. (2) 464. 

In this volume, Mrs. Ellet has produced sketches 
of the lives of a large number of the most dis- 
tinguishes 1 women of our country; and in some 
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cases, these sketches are illustrated with portraits, 
and in others they are crammed with puffs and 
the most marked attempts at display. 

It is not to our taste, notwithstanding the 
apology in the Preface, that any of our country- 
women should assume to be "Queens" among 
their sisters ; and, notwithstanding more than one 
of our personal acquaintances are brought before 
the world in this volume, we cannot bring ourself 
to the belief that either of them was re a'.ly aware 
of the use that was to be made of the material 
which was evidently furnithad to Mrs. Eilet for 
this work. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, we regard the 
volume as a useful addition to the Biography of 
America, since the family histories of many of the 
leading houses is opened to the student, and will 
often be found useful. 

If the paper had been of better quality the 
volume would have been a handsome one; as it is, 
it only so-so. 



4.— The Campaigns of Lieut.'Qen. IT. B. Forrest, and 
of ForresVs Cavalry, with Portraits, Map*, and Illustra- 
tions. By General Thomas Gordon and J. P. Pryor. New 
Orleans, Memphis, and New York : Blelock & Company. 
1868. October, pp. 704. 

In the volume before us, we have another of 
thosa authoritative volumes, concerning the War 
of Secession, which are beginning to take their 
places in the permanent literature of the country, 
much to the relief of the working student and 
certainly to the benefit of Historical truth. 

It is the work of two gentlemen who have had 
the free use of all the material, whether docu- 
mentary or epistolary, concerning the military 
life of General Forrest ; and as that officer has 
given to it his personal approval, like Badeau's 
Grant, this work may be considered as Autobio- 
graphical in its character and importance. It 
cannot be overlooked, therefore, by any one who 
aspires to honorable authorshio concerning the 
recent War ; and it must continue to occupy its 
leading position as long as the subject of which it 
treats shall possess any interest to the world. 

It is a pattern of typographical neatness in a 
volume which is open to '* the Trade ;" and we 
have pleasure in calling the attention our read- 
ers to it. 



5.— A JRejoinder to Mr. Bancroft's Historical essay on 
President Heed. By William B. Heed. Philadelphia: The 
Author. 1867. Octavo, pp. 114. 

Our readers will remember how earnestly and 
how effectually Mr. Red. a year ago, defended 
the memory of his grandfather from Mr. Bancroft ; 
and how ably and manfully he combatted the 
personal enmity which had led Doctor Hush and 
General Cadwalader to mislead those who had 
followed them, concerning the character and con- 



duct of Joseph Reed, whether considered as a 
soldier or civilian, as an office bearer or as a man: 
this handsome pamphlet annihilates Mr. Bancroft's 
subsequent apology for his former slanders ; and 
leaves no excuse for his eagerness to detract, even 
at the cost of the Truth. 

We have read every line of Mr. Reed's argument 
and of the testimony of the original authorities with 
which he has so amply sustained it ; and we see 
notldng, in the questions which have been raised, 
which seems to require any further explanation or 
any further argument. Indeed, the open frank- 
ness with which, from the beginning:, Mr. Reed 
has conducted this important discussion, the 
number and character of his authorities, his suc- 
cessful exposure of Mr. Bancroft's unpardonable 
falsehoods — falsehoods which have evidently 
originated in an unenviable prejudice against Presi- 
dent Reed or an equally unpardonable unfriendli- 
ness to the President's grand-son — and what is 
known to have been the ignominious retreat 
to a foreign Court, of the slanderer of Schuyler 
and Reed, of Greene, and Sullivan, and Wayne, 
from the face of that indulgent community whose 
confidence he had thus so much outraged under 
the cloak of History, are among the most notable 
events of the past few months, in the Historical 
world ; and there are not a few who will regard 
the return of Mr. Bancroft from his professional 
exile as a public misfortune which his tenth 
volume cannot possibly recompense. 

As the greater number of our readers will 
probably procure the tract to which we have re- 
ferred, we forbear any further comments concern- 
ing it It may be had, we believe, at Appletons, 
in New York City. 



6.— A Memoir of the last year of the War of Indepen- 
dence, in the Confederate States of America, containing an 
account of the operations of his commands in the years 1864 
and 1865. By Lieutenant-general Jnbal A. Early. Lynchburg : 
C. W. Button. 1867. Octavo, pp. 136. Price $1.00. 

This volume, originally privately-printed by the 
Author, is thus re-produced with his permission 
for the benefit of the Virginia Memorial Associa- 
tion, which has undertaken the task of collecting 
and burying the Confederate dead. 

It is the testimony of one of the principal actors 
during the recent Civil War, concerning the move- 
ments of his immediate commands ; and it must 
continue to be important to every student of the 
history of that eventful period, as long as that 
history shall be studied. 

We have not yet found time to examine the 
work for ourself, as we shall very soon endeavor 
to do ; but those who have read it, bear witness 
to th'i candor of the author and to his manliness 
in assuming the responsibility for acts which those 
who are less upright would have most likely left 
with other persons. 
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The work is neatly printed, and is an important 
addition to the literature of the War. 



1.—The Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 
1868. The Tribune Association, New York, pp. 104. Price 
80c 

A very useful repository of information on the 
various political topics of the times, including the 
Acts of Congress, the votes at recent elections, 
etc. — all from the Radical Republican standpoint. 



8.— The Democratic Almanac and Political Compen- 
dium for 186a New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co. 
Duodecimo, pp. 82. Price 20c 

An attempt to make an Almanac to match that 
issued by The Tribune Association, but from the 
Democratic standpoint. It is, however, a sorry 
failure, and entirely unreliable. 



*.— The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Public Library, 1867. Boston : 1867. Octavo, pp. 96. 

In this neatly printed official pamphlet, we find 
the Fifteenth Report of the Trustees of the ex- 
cellent Public Library of Boston ; and we have 
seldom seen so completely exhaustive a Report. 

The character of the Library building, the 
number and character of the Books, the quantities 
and relative proportions of the different classes, 
the catalogues, the administration of the insti- 
tution, the circulation of the books, etc., are care- 
fully discussed in its pages ; and its lessons may 
be usefully studied by others beside librarians. 

Thus, we learn of serious defects in the con- 
struction of the fine building which is occupied 
by this Library ; that its library of reference 
numbers 110,881 volumes, and its circulating 
library 25,199, exclusive of 6,243, which have 
been worn out, stolen, or lost during the past ten 
years ; that, in the former, 11 per cent of its 
contents are American History and Literature, 
and in the latter, American History is allowed 
4.3-10ths of the collections, against 37 4-10 to 
Fiction ; that during the year, 208,963 volumes 
were in use, of* which, in the Library of reference 
9 per cent, were American History and Litera- 
ture ; in the Library of Circulation 2 9-10 per 
cent were nistory and Politics, while, in the 
former. Fiction is not noted, and in the latter it 
formed 68 1 5 per cent, of the entire circulation. 
It is quite evident that the intelligence of 
our countrymen serves them very poorly; and 
that the Republic which rests on the virtue and 
intelligence of such as these, rests only on a very 
sorry foundation. 
Verily 1 ours is truly a superficial age. 



10.—Davega'8 Rand-book of Central Park. Sine loco, 
sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. 48. 

One of the catchpenny advertising concerns of 
the day, in which a running description of the 
Central Park has been interwoven. 

The title-page says it is •* Davega's "; the Pre- 
face says it was written by " Julian K. Larke"; 
the running title, at the head of every page, calls 
it * * Baldwin's Hand-book " — as the Jew said to 
the passer-by the Publisher evidently says to the 
purchaser of this affair : — " You pays your money 
" and takes your shoise." 



11.— Final Proceedings and General Report of the South' 
em Famine Relief Commission. New York, November, 
1867. New York : 1867. Octavo, pp. 21. 

Our excellent friend, John Bowne, Esq., the 
General Agent of the Commission, has sent this 
tract to us ; and we learn from it that one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand, three hundred and 
sixteen bushels of Corn were shipped by that body 
from the City of New York alone, for the relief 
of the Southern sufferers. 

It is an interesting expose of the liberality which 
is found in New York ; and we are pleased to sea 
the record so distinctly set forth. 



XVn.— CURRENT EVENTS. 

The Semi-Centennial Celebration at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. — On the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day last, a large congregation assembled in the 
First Presbyterian church of this place to listen to 
an historical discourse, and engage in the other 
exercises connected with the interesting occasion 
of the jubilee year of this church. The exercises 
were opened by the Reverend Joseph Chester of 
the Poplar-street Presbyterian church of Cincin- 
nati. The historical discourse was preached by 
the Pastor, Doctor Pratt, from the text Isa. lxiii. 
7. A brief review of the organization of the 
church, under Reverend Stephen Lindley, in 1817, 
with the names of its original fourteen members, 
was given ; and also its subsequent history down 
to the present time, so far as it could be gathered 
from the records, and the recollection of the 
older members. Not one of the original members 
of the church is now living, and but one member 
of the congregation, Doctor G. S. B. Hempstead. 

The church now numbers three hundred and 
seventy-eight. It has had ten ministers, only four 
of whom survive, viz. : Reverend H. Nevin of 
Baltimore ; Reverend Aaron Williams, D.D., of 
Economoy, Pa. ; Reverend Hiram Bingham of 
Windham, Ohio, and the present Pastor. Six 
have gone to their rest and reward, viz. : Reverend 
Stephen Lindley, Reverend J. Wood, Reverend 
Eleazer Brainerd, Reverend, Alexander B. Brown, 
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Reverend David disking, and Reverend Marcus 
Hicks. 

At the close of the services, the congregation 
partook of an abundant and elegant dinner laid 
in the lecture room by the ladies of the congre- 
gation. Thereafter they assembled in the large 
upper room, and spent the whole afternoon in 
singing and listening to addresses and reminis- 
cences of the early days. Doctor Hempstead. 
Reverend Doctor Burr of the Episcopal Church, 
Honorable E. Glover, and Captain L. N. Robin- 
son, took prominent parts ; and the Pastor read a 
poem by Mrs. M. R. McAboy, of Paris, Kentucky. 
In the evening, Doctor Williams read a memorial 
discourse on the life and character of Doctor 
Alexander B. Brown, and Reverend Mr. Chester 
also offered some remarks of a solemn and affect- 
ing character ; and both speakers were heard 
again, after the serving of refreshments. The day 
will be marked with a white stone — the occasion 
will long be remembered. A full account of the 
proceedings, including the sermon, will shortly 
be published. .»___ 

New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety. — At the regular monthly meeting of this 
Society, on Wednesday, on the fourth of Decem- 
ber, Doctor Winslow Lewis in the chair, the 
Librarian reported the donation of twelve bound 
volumes, thirty-three pamphlets, etc., during the 
last month. 

Mr. William H. Whitmore read a brief paper 
on the Future Work of the' Society. Among the 
purposes of the organization, at an early day, was 
that of issuing a new edition of Farmer's Regis- 
ter of the B'irst Settlers in New England ; but as 
Mr. Savage soon engaged himself on the Beg' 8' er, 
the Society left it in his hands. The wuk «s 
issued by Mr. Savage leaves the opportunity still 
to enlarge and re-arrange a new and more full 
edition. Several other undertakings were sug- 
gested. 

Reverend Elias Nason read a paper on The Old 
Bay State at the Front — an abstract of which, 
taken from The Boston Transcriyt, we copy 
below, as a fair specimen of Massachusetts pre- 
tension, and of what, in Boston, is not considered 
<k Sectionalism/' 

Massachusetts rhymes were nothing but crotch- 
ets, and if you deprive an elephant of its legs 
and tail, taking its probocis for Cape Cod, you 
have some notion of its indesciibable form ; with 
a bleak and brumal aspect ; a rocky soil ; a coast 
of perilous shoals and headlands ; scenery neither 
picturesque nor commanding ; without the gn:nd 
mountain features, broad lakes, thundering catar- 
acts, pictured rocks, or vast and fertile prairies of 
some of the sister States, as if 

" God's 'prentice hand he tried on her 
" And then he made the rest of them." 



Her history : She has r 7 one many very silly, 
saucy, naughty things. She has, now and then, 
pretended to be hara of hearing, but no one could 
hear the clinkings of a dollar quicker ; some- 
times too prim and puckerish, often penny wise 
and ten pound foolish ; she has often started off 
on some wild goose chase for moonshine, and 
caught, as Sir Hudibras, a ducking in the dark- 
ness. 

In the very outset of her career, she hung inof- 
fensive Quakers — innocent persons for witches; 
stole black men out of Africa and sold them on 
Long Wharf, Boston ; muddled the brains of the 
red men with rum and then defrauded them of 
lands and peltry. She rebelled, with one Daniel 
Shays as head centre ; was against the organ and 
big fiddle in the churches ; went into the moras 
multicaulis or silk worm fever; fancied this 
world was near its end ; embraced table- tipping 
and attempted to summon 4 * spirits from the vasty 
** deep " ; has had '* know-nothing " and mutual 
admiration societies ; in short, she has had more 
antis and cut up more antics than an}*, I had 
almost said than every, other State in the whole 
sisterhood. 

Notwithstanding all this. Massachusetts is a 
grand, a glorious, a magnificent old State still. 
The blood of lofty patriots courses through her 
bounding heart: the torch of Science has been 
here kindled. By the pulpit, the forum, the 
Senate chamber and the Executive, whenever 
gvves needed to be riven she has done the work. 
Her sons with fearless front have met the hurri- 
canes of every sea, and cloven their way into 
every wilderness; have faced the savage in his 
wild ferocity, the racnarch in the plenitude of 
his power ; have made her name a grand talisman 
of home and freedom to the wandering exile. 

Hard- working, painstaking, right minded, 
honest-hearted, old Bay State ! She has aspired to 
realize, to sustain and to carry into execution, tin 
great principles of civil and religious freedom, 
and those which underlie and make glad our 
common daily life ; which give the poorest boy 
within our borders a chance to become a compeer 
with the proudest of the land, and which allow 
all to worship their Creator according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience ; which protects the 
humblest citizen, irrespective of the color of Irs 
coat or countenance. She honors labor, encour- 
ages art, cherishes f i-aternit}', preserves equality. 

Massachusetts has ever stood in the van of 
human progress ; she has always ranged her forces 
right abreast of the danger, and struck her blows 
directly at the front, hi the political compact on 
board the May Flower, to which may be traced 
the principles of the Declaration of our National 
Independence ; in establishing free public schools; 
in founding the first successful college and setting 
up the first printing press*; she was in positi jn at 
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the front in the New World. At Louisburg, by 
her valiant Pepperell ; in the march of science, by 
her Franklin with his kite, she held her place in 
front. When the Revolution came by James Otis, 
John Adam*, and Samuel Adams, in the decision 
of great principles, she kept her pioneer position. 
Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill tell where 
the first guns were fired and the first battle 
fought. 

By Eli Whitney, through his invention of the 
cotton gin, and through the whizzing mills at 
Lowell and Lawrence, our State holds an advanced 
position in lha cotton business. In constructing 
the first important merchant-vessel, the first man- 
of-war, in the China trade, oil trade, ice trade, 
and California trade, in the woollen, shoe and 
nail manufacture. Massachusetts stands foremost. 

The first sewing machine, the first church- 
organ and pianoforte were built here. Massa- 
chusetts established, through Franklin, the postal 
system, and opened the first public library and 
Sunday Sehool, and the first Normal school on this 
Continent. By , Bancroft and Prescott, Motley, 
Palfrey and others, she has written the most valu- 
able histories. 

She was first in opening the magnificent system 
of railroads ; and wherever the iron steed is 
prancing, her hardy sons are found building cities, 
erecting manufactories, founding schools and 
colleges, introducing civilization, directing the 
energies of the people, and, as by native right, 
leading the way. In the Atlantic Cable, by her 
Morse and Field, she stands at the head. When 
the far-off" howling of the last wild tempest begun 
to break upon the ear of our own beloved State, 
and the thunder (h mds came rolling on, and the 
solid framework ( f this republic government was 
shaking, the cry was, Who shall save us ? John 
Albion Andrew of Massachusetts ! By his quick 
combinations the immortal Sixth Regiment was 
organized, and moved with unexampled speed 
directly to the danger, and in Baltimore, on the 
nineteenth of April, wrote out again that mighty 
Saxon watch- word, Freedom, with her blood, and 
then went on to stem the storm. 

More than one hundred thousand men from 
Massachusetts served at Fredericksburg and all 
along the Union line. The monuments at Wash- 
ington, Antietam and Gettysburg, and those torn 
and tattered flags at the Sttite House, will tell you 
s'n was grandly and magnificently in her position. 
Fin illy, thi bonds are riven, the Qordian knot is 
cut, aud Freedom's a clamations ring from shore 
to shore. Immediately, before the community are 
aware, the iron hand w r hich is forever to bind 
these shores is pushed to the backbone of the Con- 
tinent, with Massachusetts men in the lead, aid 
bnt- two rounds of the seasons will have passed 
when in seven days we can span th ^ country from 
siuo to side — on a highway that will open up un- 



told mines of wealth and be the foundation of 
prosperity for all coming generations. 

Where will the old Bay State then stand ? Let 
her keep on with her mountain moving labor as 
she has ever done, 

11 And In the march of empire still, 

" When comes the battle's nenr brunt, 
*' The cry will rlDg from line to line* 
" Old Massachusetts at the f rone !" 



Auction Sale of Rare Books. — Messrs. Leon- 
ard & Co.. No. 50 Bromfield-street, Boston, have 
just completed their auction sale of the library of 
the late Reverend "^filliam Jenks, D.D., com- 
prised of Bihical, Theological, Philalogical and 
Historical Books, ancient and modern, and also a 
large number of antiquarian and other works, the 
whole containing five thousand volumes and six 
thousand pamphlets. The library w T as the col- 
lection of the late Reverend Doctor Jenks during 
his long life-time, and was selected with great 
care ; and the sale contained many works not often 
found at an auction. The collection w r as especi- 
ally rich in linguistic works and had either in 
whole or in part the Bible in fifty different lan- 
guages, and among them a copy of the now very 
rare Eliot's Indian Bible. 

The sale lasted three days and was very well 
attended. The bidding was at times very spirited, 
and there w r as quite a contest for the possession of 
the rarer works. Very fair prices were obtained 
for all, although the majority of the collection 
sold at about the aver<ig3 auction rates. Below 
are the amounts obtained upon the rarer works : 

Mather, Cotton. Translation of the Book of 
Psalms ; whereto are added some other Portions 
of the Sacred Scripture to enrich the Cantional, 
12mo„ Boston, N. E., 1718, for $20 ; Military 
Duties, recommended to an Artillery Company ; at 
their election of officers in CharlsTown, 1686, 
12mo., Boston, N. E., 1687, for $30. 

Ecclesiastical Tracts. Adoice of tlte Assembly 
of Divine* concerning a Confession of Faith % 
1 646 ; Declaration, of the Faith and Order in the 
Congregational Churches, 1659 ; Ecclesiastical 
Discipline of the Reformed Churches in France, 
1659; Platform of Church Discipline in Neio 
England, 1653; Disputation concerning Church 
Members and their Children* by an Assemblv of 
Divines at Boston, N. E.. 1659; Proposition* 
concerning Baptism, at ths General Court held at 
Boston, JV". E., 1662 ; An Anatomy of Indepen- 
dency, 1664 ; An Antidote against Independency^ 
1644 : and other rare tracts. London, 1643-63, 
for $100. 

Sermons and Oration*. Phenomena quwfam 
Apocalyptica, by Samuel Sewall. Boston, 1727; 
Tiie honntain Opened, by Samuel Willard. Boston, 
n. d. ; Proposals touching the Accomplishment of 
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Prophecies, by S. Sewall, Boston, 1718 ; Gillet's 
Funeral Oration on Washington, Hallowell, 1800 ; 
and other Discourses by Doctors Bobbins, Thacher, 
Morse, Mr. Harris, etc., 1796-99, small 4to., half 
calf, for $48. 

.Johnson, Mrs. Narrative of Her Captivity 
among the Indians, 16mo. Windsor, Vt., 1815, 

for $5 50. 

Wise, John. The Churches' Quarrel Espoused; 
small 8vo., Boston, 1715, for $15. 

Sermons on Early Piety, by the Eight Ministers 
■who carry on the Thursday Lecture in Boston, with 
a Preface and Discourse by Doctor Increase 
Mather, 8vo. Boston, N. E., 1721, for $7 50. 

Aquino Thome De. Commentaria in Omnes 
Epistolas beati Pauli Apostoli, black letter, folio. 
Basilese, 1495 (very fine and well j.r:»erved copy 
— a beautiful specimen of early printing), for 

$11. 

Sermons. Doctor L. Woods on the death of 
Doctor Worcester, 1821 ; Sermons by Doctors 
Dana, Kirkland, Reverend W. Greenough, Mr. 
Payson and others, 8vo., for $13 50. 

Eliot, John. Teacher of the Church in Rox- 
bury. Harmony of the Gospels in the History of 
the Humiliation and Sufferings of Christ, 
Boston, 1678; Hubbard's Election Sermon, Bos- 
ton, 1676. Wakeman's (Samuel) Young Man's 
Legacy. Boston, 1673, in one vol., 4to., for $55. 

Calvinus, J. Epistola et Bcsponsa* Hanovise, 
1597; Theocritus, Bion et Moschus, cura, 
Scaligeri et Cassanboni, 1596 : in one volume, 
thick 8vo., vellum, for $20. 

Aquinas, Thomas. Summa Totius TheologuB^ 
thick, folio, vellum. Antuerpi«, 1624, for $7. 

Eliot's Indian Bible. Mamvsse Wunneetupana- 
tamwe up-Blblum-God naneeswe Nukkone Testa- 
ment Kah worth Wusku Testament. Ne quosh- 
kinnumuk nashpe Wuttineumoh Christ noh 
asoowesit, John Eliot. Nahohtceu ontehetot, 
Printeuoomuk, 4to. t calf. Printeuoop nashpe 
Samuel Green, 1685. (The title page and last 
leaf of the Psalms were in manuscript, beautifully 
copied by Doctor Jenks, in imitation of the ori- 
ginal. With the autograph of Zachariah Mayhew, 
1759,) for $300. 

The Massachusset Psalter ; or Psalms of David, 
with the Gospel according to John, in columns of 
Indian and English. Being an Introduction for 
Training up the Aboriginal Natives, in Reading 
and Understanding the Holy Scriptures. Small 
8vo., calf. Boston, N. E., Printed by B. Green, 
1709, for $50. 

Mather, Increase. Masukkenukeeg Matches- 
eaenvog wequetoog kah Wuttooanatogg Uppevao- 
nont Christoh Jcah ne Teuyeu Teanuk. Small 8vo. , 
calf. Bostonup Printuoop nashpe Bartholomew 
Green kah John Allen, 1698, for $16. 

Wunnamptamve Sampooaonk. A Confession 
of Faith Owned and consented unto by the 



Elders and Messengers of the Churches assembled 
at Boston. May 12, 1680. English and Indian, 
by Grindal Rawson. Boston, printed by Barthol- 
omew Green and John Allen, 1699, for $16. 

Sampwuttehae QuinnupeJcompauaenin Walra- 
womook uggussemesuog sampwutteahae Wunnap- 
tamwaenuog. Without title page. Also John 
Cotton and Grindal Rawson's Ndshauanittus 
Meninnunk wutch Mukkiesog. In one volume. 
Cambridge, Printed by Samuel Green, 1671, for 
$12. 

Manitowwompae Pomantamoonk Sampuslianau 
Christianoh. Pimtantog Wussikkitteahonat God. 
Small 8vo. Printed for the Right Honorable Cor- 
poration in London for the Gospelizing the 
Indians in New England. Cambridge, 1685, for 



"Wehkamaonganoo Asquam Peantogig kah as- 
quam Quinnuppejig, ussoweur Richard Baxter. 
Small 8vo., Cambridge, printed by S. G., for the 
Corporation in London, for the Indian* in New 
England. 1683, for $27. 

Manitowampea Pomantamoonk, a work in the 
N. E. Indian language— imperfect at beginning 
and end, for $8 50. 

Mather, Cotton. Parentator. Memoirs of 
Remarkabies in the Life and Death of the ever- 
memorable Doctor Increase Mather, Portrait by 
Sturt. 8vo. Boston, printed by B. Green, 1724, 
for $21. 

Mather, Cotton. Biter na. Manuscript, 354 
pages, 8vo., (a gift from Madam H. Crocker, with 
Samuel Mather's autograph,) for $62 50. 

Erasmus, Des. Moria Enconium, cum G. 
Listrii Commentariis. Small 8vo., Oxoniae, 1668, 
(Cotton Mather's copy, with his autograph — 
1678,) for $10. 

Hooker. Tho. A Survey of the Summe of 
Church Discipline, wherein the Way of the 
Church of New England is Warranted out of the 
Word. etc. 4to., calf. London, 1648, for $11. 

Willard, Samuel. Compleat Body of Divinity. 
Portrait, folio, calf. Boston, N. E., 1726, for 
$11. 

Lombardus, Petrus. IAber Sententiarum. una 
cum Conclusionibus Henrichi Gozichen. Black 
letter, folio, vellum. Basileae, 1487, (fine copy of 
a beautifully printed book, with numerous manu- 
script notes J for $10. 

The Eliot Bible was bid off for Mr. Trumbull, 
Librarian of the State of Connecticut, and will 
probably become a pearl of the collection of 
that State. The "Mather Cotton, Paterna" in 
manuscript, was purchased by Mr. W. Eliot Wood- 
ward, of this city. — Exchange. 



Scrap. — An historic tablet is to be placed in 
front of the Old South Church, giving the facts 
of thi. peculiar history of tfoft ancient edifice. 
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